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PICCADILLY. 


Piccadilly ! Tlie bistoiiaii, the essayist, the wit, 
the poet, all have soxioded thy praises. Highway 
of fashion ; channel tlirongh which unceasingly 
flows the brilliant stream of humanity which the 
exclusive West sends in search of pleasure and 
variety ; beloved of lounger and beau ; hap])y 
hunting-ground for artist, dilettante, and man- 
abont-town ; ever-varying spectacle for country 
cousins — it seems almost a forlorn hope to endea- 
vour to say anything fresh about thee, most 
delightful of streets. 

Piccadilly is never monotonous. Either from 
shop- windows or passers-by, one may always 
gather amusement and perhaps instruction. True, 
it is to a great extent the street of a class. More 
respectable than the bohemian Strand, less prosaic 
^than middle-class Oxford Street, its crowds are 
,'^fn posed for the most part of that section of 
iiietropolitan humanity popularly known as the 
*Wpper Ten;’ yet there is always sufficient 
leaven of the common multitude to add variety 
lo the scene.' 

Turn In to it from the Circus, that vortex of 
traffic, whose clatter and confusion are calculated 
to l>ew5lder even tlie accomplished urban tra- 
veller. Swan and E<lgar’s gay Oriental exhibit, 
and the neighbouring sliops on the one side, make 
a pleasing little oasis of colour, in strange contrast 
to the grim frontage of the Museum of Practical 
Cieol^y.and Boyal School of Mlne^ over the way 
— truly, of all the places in the metropolis devoted 
to relaxation, and improx’-cment, the gloomiest and 
least exliilalMpg. Well does the" writer recoi-: 
lect how as a spent Wednesday half-holi-' 

days within Its'.epfolug •and deserted halls; and; 
the depressing rei&i'brance of those juvenile, 
dissipations ^ amidst ti^lMoiiels of coal-mines and 
of strange anw^ny formations, Hngew 

motri'tnt''''iiftp' the ' unpreT 

^ous hppk-shop ' wnfch 

'f^vr vrould thin‘k,'fs||!|‘^ 

.3 - jiii. ^1 1 iiiL j ji >1 klLi 'll. t A 'iitX, itti 



business in the world, yet the name of Quariteh 
proclaims that here are the headquarters of the 
extraordinary man whose career has been a suc- 
cession of bibiiopolical triumphs ; and here are 
gatliered together more rare and valuable volumes 
than in any space of the same size outside the 
British Museum or the Bodleian. 

Air Street— aptly named, being a very sigh of 
a street for brevity — marks what in 1659 was 
the most westerly turning out of Piccadilly, the 
whole district beyond being fields and lanes, and 
opposite we may look through the iron gateway 
at Bt James’s Church, erected for Henry, Earl of 
St Albans, in the days of our lugubrious-looking 
‘Merry Monarch.’ This nobleman is perhaps 
chiefly notable, or rather notorious, as uncle of 
the ‘Harry Jermyn’ wdiose escapades are fre- 
quently referred to by Grammont, which gentle- 
man, under-sized, ugly, and, if all accounts be 
true, stupid as he was, seems to have been a 
very prince of Lotharios. 

The church is a comparative!}’ uninteresting 
building so far as architectural merit is con- 
cerned, very prim and formal in its seclusion 
behind the red brick wall. There is a white 
marble font by -Grinling Gibbons, the canopy of 
which once served as strange a purpose, surely, 
as ever a font-cover in this w^orld — that, namely, 
of a tavern sign, when stolen by sacrilegious 
liands. Some famous names are connected 
wdth the building, Adam Clarice, ripe scholar 
and upright man, was pastor for a time. Several 
celebrities also are burled here : Charles Cotton, 
who travestied Virgil, poetical historian of 
the Peak, and disciple of the gentle Izaak ; Dr 
’J’hbmas; Sydenham, whose system' of fever* 

■ merit marks. an era' in out* medical history ; 
brother physician, Arbuthnot, whom Thackeray 
has dnbbed' of the wisest,'^' ,'i' 
accomplished, gentlest of mankind/ apd Ip ^ 
we owe '.the invention of ‘John Bull/ , 
‘which bapplly,hits off the na|;iona! ’ 

f , hnt nf ' a Very ' eori, , 

of those 

' * ' ■"■' ' ' ' ^ 
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fnmoxis Pilb to Purge Melancholy, which cni-ecl it, the ‘ Forty ’Hiieves.’ Who would soe fashion- 
sn many of the spleen and the doklmms— witty, able London in a small space imist sbind within 
thriftless, coarse, vet withal c-enial, Tom D’Urfev. the fine courtyard on ‘Private Vieiy’ day, wIim 
H ow his ballads' must haw been shouted and mry one who ,s any one worth ineutio^^ 

roared by the roystering blades who swaggered Burltgton TrLade, chief*' temple of frippery 
from tavern to mvern m those days . (Tiancing frivolity, presents an iniclianged aspect from 
through -the six^ cliuliby volumes which com- year to year. The same shops, the same kind of 
prise the collection of these ditties, one must wares, the same loungers, who ne^cer seem to buy. 
perforce wonder how any period, any society Are there any people bold enough to purchase 
could tolerate some of them. Others there are goods in Burlington Arcade? There always j^ee ms 
less questionable, whose themes are as a rule s^^ch a sublime air of dearness about the daintily 
drink ami joviality, many written, doubtless, at panged jittle emporiiims, that one could alniost 
my Lord Buckliursft seat of Knowle, in Kent, fancy seeing above each doorway, ‘Highest pnccs 

where the poet-laureate of tavern and supper- t,,. E^vntfan HiTll remains the most distinctive 


for everything charged here.’ 

The Egyptian Hail remains the most distinctive 


table had a room always prepared for him, and London. This reproduction of an 

where he sang the praises of Hhe Incompar- oicitemple sacred to the mystic rites of Isis looks 
.able strong Beer^ at Knoll.’ He must have been strange enough in the midst of its busy nine- 
a lovable bohemian, tin's man, ‘whom envy and teenth-century surroundings. The Siamese Twins; 
spite could never sadden.’ He lived to see the the Model of Waterloo ; Tom Thumb, drawing his 
reign of Anne with its circle of wits and beaux, hundreds, while poor Haydon’s works of art were 
of so differ.ent a cast from those he had known disdainfully neglected in a neighbouring chamber ; 
in his prime; and the queen favoured him on Albert Smith’s inimitable' jaunt to Mont Blanc; 
the quiet, nor disdained to listen to his songs and and nowaday? the pei'enni'al s«?ar|ce of niyNtitica- ■ 


jokes at her private supper-parties. . 

Sackville Street boasts a double singularity 


tion presided over by Mr Maakelyne— tliese are 
brought to our minds as we linger "awhile outside 


it is the longest street in London without" a the curious frontage. 

cross or by-turning ; and it has no lamp- Arlington Street, quiet, sedate, and rejdete 

posts, the gas lamps being fixed to arms pro- with memories, recalls some people famous in 
jeeting from the houses. The shop at the west their day, and one at least famous now. Harry 

comer is always an attraction, the name of Bennet, Earl of Arlington, at one time liigh in 

Fores having long been known in connection with favour with the monarch wlio ‘never said a 
those coloured sporting prints which depict in foolish thing;’ but, like many others, falling 
such animated style the victories of the turf into disrepute so far even as to become a hmgh- 
and the hunting-field. The most popular are ing-stock with the frivolous good-for-notliinr^a 
the reproductions of the old pictures our sport- who fluttered round the English'coiirt, 
ive forefathers delighted in : ‘The First Steeple- Horace Walpole is another figure we associate 
chase on Record ’ showing a number of eccentric with Arlington Street, where, as a boy he listened 
gentlemen careering across country on thorough- at his mother’s knee to tliat small-talk in which 


With all the quaint surroundings of galleried inn- at the summit of his fame. The present Prime 
yard and many-caped passengers. Such subjects Minister has his ‘faniilv mansion ’ here, shelteiwl 
as these are atm sought for by the sporting col- behind a wall, in front 'of which a solitarv poliee- 

“ «>an'feopsgimrd over the residence of the Queen’s 
p!; I , . , , , , , . adviser, in strange contrast to the eliiborato 

Princes Hall, a somewhat blank-looking strnc- military precautions one finds abroad inn 'iiiiilar 
tore, m chiefly noticeable for the boldly carved case. 'Hatchett’s, opposite, looks sidlv shorn of 

doorway in the its glories, now that the ground floor 

B centre , while the Albany opposite stands the up to miscellaneous shops, and the npper'’piirt 
nifioation of solid respectability, and brings tiimeil into sets of chambers. The eSce^ to 
to ns Canning, Bulwer-Lytton, and Lord what was the White Hoi-se Cellars remains it 
essayist lived here for fifteen is true; but the coaches seem to be divided’ in 
y^rs, and, wrote nwst of his wonderful History their old allegiance, some soin" to the T'’-itb 
wthin Its walls. Byron, too, had rooms in the Hotelopposite.^ml others urffeiTtoPthe modem 
S; on® = NorthnSberla^d Avenue! TeT S?e£r riS 

.rsss,? 


■ Piccadilly. 

from tlje west, let us turn a niomeiit to tlie Duke neeimi, i 
of DevoBsliire’s grim barrack, secluded behind building; 
one of the ugliest dead-walls in London. There being d{ 
is only one redeeming feature in this bare exj^anse the Hop 
— the remarkably beautiful bronze handles on globe, an 
the entrance gates. The house itself is a mean which ga 
building, yet shelters priceless treasures of art. ' Dickens 
'Wq may aptly cast back a thought to the fair its face 1 
Oeorgiana, who held, her court here, assembling strips of 
all who were noteworthy or fashionable, eager A fev^ 
to pay their (leference to the Mjeautiful Duchess,' and Glo 
and a later memory is that which brings to our illustrioi 
minds Charles Dickens and those celebrated per- tentious 
fonmances of so Bad as we Seer/i^ instituted yet witl 
by the novelist and Lord Lytton in aid of that esque ar 
still-born society the Guild of Literature. in Picca 

Adjacent to Devonshire House-™-' over against,' traveller 
as our forefathers would have said — stands, even sight of 
more grimy and doleful, the town mansion of filled wi 
London’s ^ Lady Bountiful,' the Baroness Burdett- French ; 
Coutts. Never, surely, was so bright, so bene- tial; but 
flcent a spirit slicdtered in so unpromising a of any 1 
structure as this ugly corner house, from which Lord 
Sir Francis Burdett was escorted, to become the Gloucest 
last prisoner in the Tower of London. Nowadays, appearec 
the' building is associated with deeds of charity wick's i 
and benevolence of the noblest kind, and most inwardh 
passers are half induced to raise their hats in All that 
respect as they go by the end of Stratton Street number 
We have now arrived at the most charming spirit pa 
portion of Piccadilly. Here the aptly named ili-advis< 
Green Park comiiiences, calling to mind t.lie words sordid i 
of the poet who has sung the praises of this dreadful 
localitv in those verses commencing : pened t 

Piccadilly ! shops, palaces, bustle and breeTO, I 

The winmiig of wheels and the muririur of trees, , 

** may be 

Nowhere in London, perhaps, is Nature seen in never ki 
more delightful freshness than here. Trees and some ye 
grass seem to wear a perennial emerald tint, due, diciousL 
peridianee, to the fact that here was all marsh- . which c 
land in those years long ago when, where St the resii 
James’s Palace now stands, a hospital for lepei*8 from all 
reared its melancholy front. ignorant 

Palmerston, ‘Old Para' — who does not know noble m 
the liouse he inhabited, when, the ruler of the any whi 
natioiTs destinies, his gifted spouse entertained had cres 
such brilliant circles? It is a Club now, that that siicl 
s(|uare, solid stone block, with its brick screen its dead 
and double entrance gates. I^right and gay forgiven 
with flowers are the windows, and throug'h furnish 
them one catches glimpses of the chambers one we ; 
where the gray old statesman revolved many the nine 
^piiomentous questions in that long head of liis. We hi 

'%lNear hy> Hertford House shows its massive of our i 
frbntage to atlvantage. A fine building, severely stone bi 
classl|al with its Corinthian columns, yet a relief the Ani 
from ,'lhe ‘London mixture' of style which too Apsley 
often languishes our present houses. It memork 
belonged ^enerly to the • Sir Eichard' Wallace gazes at 
whose loss particularly, and the art world windows 
in geueral, are yet deploring"; but he parted with remind , 
’ it to one of the il||| merchant piinces. ' ■ 'hero of. 

The ‘ charming’ residence’ of the house- 'between 
agent’s circular is very much to the fore here^ mob. , I 
abouts. There is quite a line of. these small, sjgnifica: 
apparently iuconvenienfe . ^nd yet ^ _Jigh-.pnced' and gif 
dwellings, regular Impdhose^' .S: nesS; -m 

rear outlook on' to. a me#». 
pleasant.’ We;ar©^, here, the 
* Junior' clubs ■ on'e of whicha the Junior^lRM^ ^ impWvli 


nmum, inhabits Hope House, No. 116, a corner 
building, which has escaped elegance without 
being downright ugly. One may know it by 
the Hope arms over the wuiidows," the shattered 
globe, and also by those panels of polished granite 
which gave rise to a faint witticism on the part of 
Dickens to the effect that the house ‘ looked as if 
its face had been scratched and then covered with 
strips of sticking-plaster.' 

A few steps more bring ns to Park Lane 
and Gloucester House, town residence of our 
illustrious Commander-in-chief. Yery unpre- 
tentious for the lioine of the Queen’s cousin, 
yet withal boasting as comfortable and pictifr- 
esque an aspect towards the Park as any house 
in Piccadilly. Through the French windows, 
travellers outside the omnibus can catcli a rapid 
sight of statuettes, a neat wliite bookcase well 
filled with bright volumes, a few pieces of choice 
French furniture — nothing approaching the pala- 
tial; but neat, tasteful, and orderly, like the home 
of any English gentleman. 

Lord Byron was once a near neighbour to 
Gloucester House, though the building has dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick's stately mansion, outwardly as well a-s 
inwardly one of the nmst elegant in London. 
All that is left to remind us of Byron is the 
number 139, Here it was that this wild way wuxrd 
spirit pas>sed the later part of his brief, unhappy, 
ill-advised married life. Here, in the midst of 
sordid troubles which must have jarred with 
dreadful intensity on so sensitive a creature, hap- 
pened to him that event -wliicli broke up his 
life, and, as he has said, ‘sent him forth a 
wanderer’ — the desertion, flight, or whatever it 
may be termed, of his wife. Y'e shall probably 
never knoxv the truth of that sad histoiy. When, 
some years since, a justly respected hand inju- 
diciously endeavoured to lift the dark curtain ’ 
which charitably veils this part of Byron’s life, 
the result was a storm of protest from all sides, 
from all classes, sax’-e perhaps the bigot and the 
ignorant who revelled in the besmirching of a 
noble name with a mire fouler and blacker than 
any which his own, alas I too patent indiscretions 
had created for passers-by to iiing. It is well 
that such was the case. Let the ‘ dead pist bury 
its dead and m the grave of his forgotten and 
forgiven imperfections, may the flowers bloom to 
furnish a never-fading wreath for the brow of | 
one we must honour as one of the great poets of , | 
the nineteenth century. I 

We have now nearly arrived at the termination " 
of our walk, for, passing the row of huudsoine 
stone buildings which comprise the liothschild,. ; 
the Antrbbus, and other mansions, we reach 
Apsley House and Hyde Park Corner. What 
memories of the stern, gray Duke arise as one * 
gazes at the plain, smoke-begrimed edifice 1 The 
windows on the Park side, obscured by shutters, 
remind us of the iron plates which fhe veteran 
hero of a hundred fights was fain to place 
between liimself and the stones of a Loiulan 
mob. A strange little piece of history %. 

significant warning to soldiers, howevbr .great 
and gifted, to stick to warfare, which Is theirs busi--, 
nesS; leave .politics, which -are,' 'hot,, h^verefy 

^"I'l^^^mngemeiit of Hyde Pai^k Cotner is much'' 
the arch at the end of Gonstl*^'' 
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flue open ! consider. She had,4ii fact, a trememloui weapon, 
ose block of j an eighty-tun "Woolwicli, in her possession ; a 

it soBJCwliat tiling wliich liad to be liaiidled thiit it 

F St George’s was lired it sliould not produee_^a geiienil 
itareb, toi^ is All those who had inaligued and s])okeu una 
aiiee the autliorities took | thought evil o.f her brother and ner lover siiuiuu, 

^ ^ ' tenrvork to ; she^ thought, be kid prostrate Jjj tiie nnii'e pr;rr 

Ui) to 18:15 I and wliifi' oi' the discharge. Cbeekley sLoultl irdil 
• and in the | backv/ards, and raise a bump at the back or iiis 
He.rcnles Pillars,’ the i head as big as an egg. ^ Sir Sunuiel and Jidda 

■ ' ' slioLild be tumbled down in the most ignonnnioiia 

AAk.., just as if they had no money at ad I. 
And her' mother should be lorce<l to cry out that 
she had been wrong and hasty. 

She held in her own hands notliing lliaii 
, the complete demolition of all this erection ^ of 
any pleasant suspicion and malignity. Kotliing Jess, She 

. 5; yet i could restore toiler brother that which, he Lai 

tithe 'of \he associations connected miever lost, save in the eyes of his own people, 
with this bright and busy ihoroiighfare, respect- j who should have been the inost.iemou.s toj)re&-rve 
in---' which one may cordially endorse the opinion ; it. _^No greater service could be rendereu to r.mu 
e.x pressed in the verses from which w'e have Aiidshecoaldclearfr(m'i her.lovers iuun(;%\uai“ 
'iiiUulv <moted ' ever shreds and mists had been galiiered round 

" ' -TV rn industrious bivaith of Checkley — that 

Whatever inyinood IS, I lore PiccaAlilty hiimbie Cloud Coinpeller. You see, we all have 

— — . this much of 2eus in us, even in the eoiupelling 

THR TYOPY G4TE'^ of Clouds : every man by tlie exercise of a litllc 

malignity, a little insinuation, and a few ink.e“ 
By WALT-Bii BLsANT, lioods, can raise quite, a considerable mist about 

' CHA,1>TEE XXV.— CAN HB HEiiEmiEK '? the head or' the name or the figure or the 

1 . vv. tea o’clock that Sunday ovoaing 

wbeu Lkie amved home, yiielstan and George t],ev“have teen .at tlmic vurk, 

w,!ce waiting up for her. ‘Again the myisfenous jj, jg sometimes liani' for tlie briglitest sunshine 
appohUriueiit ?’ asked the forme, v. * Are we to know molt those mists tiway. 

auyt-hiug yetP — Elsie shook he.r head. — ^Not to- To be able to clear away cloiuLs is a gi'out tlung. 
night: Very good. You look tired, Elsie.’ Besides this, Elsie had found out what the rest 

‘ I am tired, thank you. And — and I think had failed to find out— and by the .siinpio.st 
1 would rather not talk to-night. I tvill go to method. She had learned from ge only person 
*niy own room. — Have patience, both of voii, for g '"'LU't she should bo nu«t. 

a day or two longer. Believ me, everything l*ely to M the mys emus Ldmund Gray, ana 
K ® 1 1 T had then "waited uu the stairs until he came. 

IS going well Lie only reason why 1 cannot method more direct — vet nobotlv thought' of 

teii you wlnit I have been doing is that it is so except herself. She Inurduiie it. As the result, 
strange— so wonderful— that I have not been able there was no longer any mystery. The man wlio 
even to shape it into words in rny own mind,— ibrgc 4 the first'* cheque : tlie/mau wJio vrote 
What is t()“day 1 The Isl of August.’ those letters imil conduciod their transfer : was, 

, * Only eleven days yet — eleven long days,’ said as tliey all thought at first, Etlnnind Gra}', Ko 
’George^ G, Hit also tdeven short days.’ " ' oilier. And Edmund G. my was Edward ''Dering, 

* I do not forget. Well— you may both of you one and the same person— and Edward .I'Yrnjg 
sit down— go about your business— you need do was a Madman, and this discovon' it Wits v'Litdi 
nothing more; As for me, I think you wdli have so profotiudly impressed her. There Wiuv iiu con- 
to get on without me every evening this week, federates : there was nu one wanted lo inttfnaqit 
Bat be quite easy. The thing is done.’ And the post : no one had tampered with Ihii ^iiib : 

wdth that, nodding and laughing, slie ran out the "Chief i}i.m3cdf had received the b--i;ers 

of the inoiii. , and conducted the correspoiideiicc alfermitely 

Mt' isplonc/ repeated George. ®The thing is Edmund Gray himself, or Edmund Gray acting 
done. Which thing f iincoaracioiislj for Edward Bering. 

■ /It is done/ repeated Athelstan. is Perfectly impossible— Perfect ly simple— d?er- 

dojm? 'How was it done? Who did it? ,When fectly intelligible. As for the impossibility, a 
was^it doii'eP^ ' , . ’ ■ - - . remain when i.ts impossibiiily is estab- 

^ Since Elsie aays it is, done, Tam bound to lislied, Elsie w’as not a psychologist or a' sttidiuit 
accept' her assurance. Presumably, she lias 'Caiighfe of the brain. She knew nothing about' inciital 
'old Cliecklav" at iSoufch^ Square, in the very act' maladies. She only ‘said 'after, what she had seen 
.Hover iniadq 1 am quite sure 'that Elsie kao.we mid beard: * The man is mad/ ' . ' 

, mat she says/ ‘ ^ ' - Then she thought how she should 'best act 

^:p,in;hery 3 wn retreat^Elsie sat down to consider, . To establish the identity of Mr Bering uiul 
P'll you think, of Jt, she', had -a good deal 'to - Edmund Gray must be done. .'It was the one 
— — — — — — ^ thing iiecessury. Tory well , That eoidd easily 

A/'' ^he bhnted Aweri<oa by' 'bp ’ uo|ie, . 'atiil . In .a-' ..’simple" way.' Blie had only 

prothem , ■ 'L mai'ch iiito his Office at the Imad of a siiudl 


tutioii Hill w'as swung round, 
space, which reveals the g. 

GVosveiior P.lace tuadvaidage, ' 
accentuates the fonual 'Uglini 
Hospital, Deciiuus Burton's € 
betteiv seen, especial,,., ^ ^ _ 

the sensible stcq 3 of restoring the sioncuoik 
something of its original whiteness, 
tluu'c was a turnpike gate hereabouts 
near vicinity stood the ^ . 

scene of so'me of Squire YYstern s immortal . 
exploits when he came to_towii oiy that memor- | tasiiiori, 
able expedition resulting in, the discomfiture of 
M£* Blifil anti the happiness of that amiable scape- 
gjuce Ton.i Jones. 

Here we must bid adieu to Piccadilly, lii our 
short journey we have met with m; ^ ^ ^ 
people, revived many pdeasaut recollections 
timy are but a * ' 


lly 


4 
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band of witnesses and say : ^You wanted us to' intervals. This kind of madness, I believe, takes 
riiul out Ivlmund Gray 1 I have found him. many forms — a fact which should make the 
And thou art the man V strongest men tremble. Sometimes it lasts a 

He would deny it He certainly knew nothing long time before it is fomul out Bometinies 
about it Then she would call ii|ron her wit- even it is never found out at all. Solicitors 
nesses. First, Athelstan’s commissionaire, who and doctors tell queer stories about it. For 
declared that he should remember, even after instance, that story—quite a common story — 
years or eighty years, the gentleman who of an old gentleman of irreproachable repiita- 
sent him to cash that clieque. AVho is this tion, a speaicer and leader in religious circles, a 
man, commissionaire ?' man enormously respected by ail classes, cori- 

^ That is iMr Edminid Gray.’ cerning whom not his bitterest enemy had a 

Next the landlord of his chambers. AYho is 'word of scandal — yet, after his death, things 
tins man f deplorable, things incredible, things to be sii^- 

•Tliat is Mr Edmund Gray, my tenant for nine pressed at any cost, were brouglit to the know- 
years.^ ledge of his lawyers. At certain times he went 

Then she would call tlie enrhient Barrister, Mr mad, you see. Then he forgot who he was : he 
Langhorne. '' Do you know this man F forgot his reputation, his place in the world, 

* He is i!iy iKiighbour, Mr Edmund Gray.* and the awful penalties of being found out: 

And Fredidy Garstone the Conch. he went down : he lived among people of . the 

Hie is my neighbour, I^lr Edmund Grayd baser sort, and became an inferior man \vitli 

And ilie laundress, anti she would say : * I another name, and died without ever knowing 
liave done for the gentleman for nine *years. his own dreadful record. Another of wdioni i 
He ’s a very good gentleman, and generous — and liave heard was mad for fifteen years, yet the 
his name is i^lr Edniund (irayd Chief of a great Floiise, who all the time con- 

And the people from the Ilall — -and they would ducted the business with great ability. He was 
make answer, with one consent: ‘That is Mr found out at last because he began to buy things. 
Edmund Gray, our preaclier and our teacheiV Once he sent home six grand piraios : anoilmr 
And slie herself would give her testimony: ‘I time he bought all the cricket bats that were 
have sat with yr<u^ in your chambers. I have in stock in a certain .‘^hop ; and another time 
heard you leetmu in your Hall, surrounded by he bought ail the hats that fitted him at all 
these gooil peo]tb-^, and you are Fdniuud Gray.^ the hatters’ shops within a circle whose centre 
The thing wa.s qiiile easy to do. She could was Pkcadilly Circus uml the radius a mile bmg. 
bring forward all this evidence at once, and it After tliis they gave him a clieerfni companion, 
would be uminswei'able and convincing even to who took walks abroad with him, and he retired 
Sir Sannud. from active business. 

Except for one thing which made it dillicult. Some pliilosophers maintain tliat we are all 

The discovery would be a most dreadful — a gone mad on certain points. In that case, if 
most, terrible — revelation to one who bedieved j one does not know it or suspect it, and if our 
hiniself to be the most respectable solicitor in j friends neither know nor suspect it, what does 
the whole of Loinh.m ; the most trustworthy; it matter 1 There are also, we all know, 
the clearest in mind ; the keenest in vision ; the points on which some of us are mad, and 
coldest in juilgment. He would learn without everybody knows it. There is the man who 
tlio least pi'ovious suspicion or preparation, or any believes that he is a great poet, and publish.es 
softening o'f the blow, that for nniny years he hall volume after volume all at his own expense to 

been What ^ Is there any other word — any prove it : there is the man- -but he ought to 

kinder word—any word lem terrifying or loss be taken away and put on a tread milt- wlio 
humiliating by w!\icli the news couhl be con- write.s letters to the papers on every conceivable 
veyed to liiui that he had been iMad—Alad — l^ladl subject with the day before yesterday’s wisdom : 
Heavens ! what a word it is ! How terrible to there is the man who thinks he cain paint — we 
look at with its three little letters which mean all know plenty of men mad like unto these, 
so miiclL All the? uords that mean luudi are and we are for the most part willing to tolerate 
nnmnsyllablos : God — Love — Joy— Hate— Fear — tliem. Considerations, however, on tlje irniver- 
Glad — Sad — Mad— Bad — Hell — Home — Wife — sality of the comptlaint fail to bring consolation 
Chilsl — House — Song — Fea.sfc- — Wine — Kiss— to any except those who have it hot. In the 
everything — they ai'e the oldest words, you see ; same way, nobody who dies of any disease is 
they have been used from time immemorial by comforted with the thought of the rarity oi* 
preduistoric man as well as by ourselves. the frequency of that disease ; its interesting 

l^lr Dering had to be told that he was Mad. character has no charm for him. Nor is the 
Bomeljow or other, he must be told that. It man on his way to be hanged consoled by the 
seemed at first^the^oiily way out of the difficulty, reminder that thousands have trodden that 
Huw conid this girl connuunieate the clreadful , flowery way before him. To Mr Dering, proud 
news to her guardian, who had always been of his own intellect, self-siiffieitint and strong, 
to her considerate, and even affectionate ■? ' She ' the ' discovery ' of these things 'would certainly 
shrank from the task. Then she thought she bring humiliation intolerable, perbaps— even — 
would haml it over to her brother Athelstan. shame unto Death itself. How— -oh ! how could 
But he ^ was far more cancerned about cleaiung things be managed so as to spare him this painj 
lip the hateful business than about softening Elsie^s diffionlties grew' greater , .the more she 
the blow for Mr Bering, Or of communicating' pondered over ;theni . It 'was past' inMnight when 
It to George. What shouH she do, ^fr Bering, .she,- dosed the volume of ' thonghli -and her, , eyes 
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naiiie oi wonder, am i lo i.eii jon umi jou au. 

Edmund Gray? Firat; of all, 1 inii^t nctu you 

I mnstlWik tlietldng gently— I nui-t ]’oi‘ee you 
someliow to reuolkuit, a^ ?*ouu as ] nui-'-t 

make you sonmliow uiiilmstaiui wJiuL lias l]a,p" 
pened.’ 

Blie liad pi'omised to nieet Ohuy 

at ins Chambers that evening at live, liy slnjWkjil 
Ms coiilldence in her by giving her u iaU'lik'.uy 
so that she niiglit jet hersek’ in if he 
not to he in uie Cliaiuhers when she <:aiieO, 
five. She would try, then, to bring hiiii liaek 
to hinisell She pictured his aixmyy.iueui — hi.r 
shame — at finding liimself in strange r^nmi^ umler 
auotlier name, preaching wild doctrine:?. it 
would be too niiicli ■ for him. Better gtj lu Vii: 
Bering, the real M.t Bering, and try to move 
him, ill his own office, to recollect, what Inal 
happened. Because, you see, Elsie, iinacquaiiiteil 
with these obscure forms of brain diseiise, ima- 
gined that she might by artful question an«j .sug- 
gestion clear that clouded memory, and &huw 
the lawyer his double figuring as a Socialist, 

She ’waited till the afternoon. Sim arrived 
at New Square about three, two hours beiorc 
her engagement at Graves Inn. 

Mr Bering received her w’ith his usual kind- 
ness. He was austerely benignant, 

‘I tried to see you last night,’ she said, iiii- 
truthfully, because tlie words convt'yed ihv; in*- 
pression that she had calknl u])on hiisn 
‘No — no. I was— 1 siqipose 1 was ouL 1 

went out’- His face clouded, and he s!up|ii.'L 

‘Yes-- -you ivere saying, Mr Bering, iLal vuu 
VYeiit out.’ 

‘Last night ivas Sunday, wasn’t it? Ye.?; I 
went out. — Where did I go?’ He clruiniaid tlm* 
table wiili his fingers irritably. ‘Ylicre dild I 
go ? ^ TV here ? — TTliat does it imitter 
‘Nothing at all. Only it is strange th.it you 
should not reiueniher.’ 

‘I told you once before, Elsie,’ he said, ‘I 
suffer — I^laboar— under curious ills of forgi-lfni- 
iiess. Now, at this moment, I — it really irr 
ahsurd— I cannot rcmendjer where 1 wa.- Lbt 
night. I am an old man. It is the pHYilegc f)f 
age to forget yesterday, an-] to reiueiHln*!* ' fi'f'rv 
years a god 

‘I was talking 1a.4 night to an old gmill'miiaii 
who said much tlm same, lie has 'Ghamlwns 
wdiere he goes to write : he has a Lecture iiali 
— where he pi‘eache$ to the people’—-- 
^^Mr Bering looked at her in sniid surprise, 
'‘emean? Elsie coloured. 

she said, ‘ this has nuihing to do 

you/ 

^ evening I know very well./' 

‘Yet I forget Thai Is the 


Elsie? “You said that we could rest at peace 
because the thing was done.’ 

‘TYell, AtheUaii, the words could only have 
one meaning, could they? I mean, if^yon want 
me to be move explicit, that the thing is actuall}’’ 

(lone. My dear brother, I know all about it now. 

1 know* who signed that fixiit cheque — wjio sent 
the commissionaire to the Bank, wdio received the 
notes — wlio placed them in the safe — w’ho wrote 
about the transfers --who received the letters and 
carried on the wdiole business. I can place my 
lumd upon him to-day, if necessary.’ 

‘ Without doubt? “With proofs, ample proofs V 

‘TYithout the least doubt— -with a cloud of 
witnesses. My dear brothei*, do not doubt me. 

I have done it. Yet— -for a reason— to spare one 
most deeply concerned — for the pity of it— if you 
knew— give me a few days — a week, perhaps, to 
find a way if I can. If I cannot, then the cimel 
truth must be toM Iduntly whatever happens.’ 

‘Eemember all the mischief the old villain 
has done.’ 

‘The old villain? Oh 1 yon mean Gheckley?’ 

‘Of course ; whom should I mean?’. 

‘Nobody — notliing. Brother, if you bid me 
speak to-day, I will speak. No one lias a better 
j‘ight to cominaiid. But if this — this person — 
were to die to-day, my proofs are so ample that 
there could be no (loubt possible. Yes-— even my 
mother— it is dreadful to say it — but she is so 
liurd and so obstinate — even my mother would 
acknowledge that there is no doubt possible.’ 

Atheistun stooped and kissed her. ‘Older it 
exactly as you please, my child. If I have 
waited eight long years, I can wait another 
w'cek. Anotlier week ! Then I shall at last be 
able to speak of my people at home. I shall 
go back to California with belongings like otlier 
men. I sliali be able to make friends ; I can 
even, if it comes in iny wa}-, make love, Elsie. 

I>(; you think you understand quite what this 
means to me V 

He left lier presently to go about his work. 

In the corner of the room stood her easel 
witli the portrait, the fancy portrait, of hir 
iJering the Benevolent — Mr Bering the Optimist 
---Mr Bering as he might be with the same 
features and the least little change in their 
Imbitual setting, 

Elsie stood before this picture, looking at it 
curiously, 

‘ she murmured, ‘you are a dear, tender- IMr Beriirg 
hearted, kindly benevolent^ simple old Thing. What did she 
You believe in human nature: you think that ‘Of course, 
eyerybedy is longing Mr the Kingdom of Heaven, with 
You think that everybody would be comfortable 
in it ; that everybody longs for honesty. Before Mr Bering went on. 

I altered you and improved your -fece, you wei'o trouble with mo. My housekeeper will not uive 
Justice without merey : yoii .were,. Law without me dinner on Sunday eveniim, and on that day 
fameuoys you , were; Experka^ :^y(ihich\ knows I go to my Club. I get there .about five or six: 
that all men aw widced by ^choice When.;. ,they I read the magazines till seven. Sumetimea I 
, get tlie ohance ; you liad no soft pkee «iywhere’: drop off to sleep— we old kllows will drop ott 
you held that S«wty exwts,;oalyipr:,tlw you kuow-about seven I have dinner. Mer 

■ T .ml,?! VfV • Ok ■ yoxi ^«W ^0 . much niore . dinner I take my coffee, and read or talk if there 

' m ^ «h!e I walk Inime 

®ly knniy. You believe, -in. .^n; :^nd;woiiien,;.' J'bat has been my custom for, many years, There- 
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renieiiiber. But the iiiterval^betwceii I cannot 
renuunber.’ 

*jDu vdu forget oLlier tiling.'^? Do you re- 
Bieniber Hutiiriluy afteruooUj for in.<tance 

‘ Ye:--— pcrfectiy. I left the office about five. 
I 'i^'alked L4raiglit houie. — No— no— that isn’t 
right. It was nearly eight when' I got home. 
1 ' 2 'emeinber. The dinner was spoiled. — No — I 
did not go straight home.' 

^ Perhaps you stayodt liere till past seven V 
^No— no. " I remember looking at the clock 
as 1 put on my hat. It was half-past five whoa 
I went out — Five, What did I do between half- 
past five o'cdock and eight ? I forget. You see, 
my ti'oublej Elsie — 1 forget. Perhaps I went to 
the Club : perhaps I strolled about ; perhaps I 
came, bade here. There are three hours to account 
for — and I have lorgotteu them all’' 


solid rocks, and nearly sixty yaixls in thickness. 
This surface deposit had p’‘eviou.sly been explored 
by boring, and was known to contain a consider- 
able amount of water. The shafts— two are 
required by the Mines Begulatioii Acts — were 
intended to be circular in shape, and. sixteen feet 
in diameter wlien finislied. 
for the difficuitioj 
tliey were coniinenced with 
four feet 
reached, inner 
vioLis rock,, 
required dimension; 


111 order to provide 
iS in sinking tlirough the sand, 
a diameter of twenty- 
; and after the solid rocks had beefi 
walls, resting on a bed of imper- 
were built, reducing the shafts to the 
These walk contained a 
cavity into which Portland cement was run ; 
holes were left open at the lower part, to allow 
free passage for water during the construction of 
the walls ; and on their completion, these holes were 
plugged up, and the whole of the water found in 
the wet sand was kept out of the shafts. TJie 
rocks under the surface deposit ^iroved to be true 
coal-measures, although marked on the Geological 
Ordnance maps as ‘ Permian ‘ red sandstones. 

The early sinking did not oiler any matter 
of interest except that down to a deptli of 
two hundred and fifty yards, feeders of water 
Were constuntly met with, necessi'tatlng expensive 
pumping machinery. Seams of coal were met 
from tune to time varying from one inch to 
two feet in thickness ; huge beds of beautiful 
stained sandstone were jjassed through ; but there 
was no indication of the whereabouts of the 
‘ Roger ’ seam. 

Years went on, and at length it was decided 
to make an exploration by driving a heading in 
one of the seams of coal passed tiiroiigh, to try 
to discover bow the ground lay around tiie shafts. 
Ail proved useless, and it appeared as though 
the coal-beds had become attenuated in the 
locality. Finally, in 1860 it was decided to put 
down a bore-hole, and accordingly operations were 
commenced with a Yliamond’ boring- machine, 
starting at tlie bottom of the deeper of the shafts, 
which had then attained a depth o! seven hun- 
dred yards. The diamond boring-machine is a 
very simple apparatus, cojisisting of a pipe which 
is made to revolve, and which is furnished with 
a catting edge, the cutting arrangement being 
formed of a number of discoloured Cape dia- 
monds. This pipe penetrates the ground veij 
rapidly, and sainples of the rocks are procured 
ill, the shape of cores left in the pipe, much in 
the same way that a cheesenioo,ger dips his knife 
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I M)j> you remeiiiber wliat you said last 
I Elsie ‘'You said that v;e, could rest at peace 
I ieoaiise the tbiiig \raB dime.’ 
i Athelstan, the words could only have 

one ziieaniiig, could they 1 I mean, if yozi want 
me to be more explicit, tliul the tiiinpi is actually 
done. IVIy clear bz’otlu^r, I know all about it now. 
i linow who sigimd tliafc Ih-st cheque— wlio sent 
the coiumisbionaire to the Bank, who received the 
notes— who placed tliem in the safe—who wrote 
about the transfers -who received the letters and 
carded on the whole business, I can place my 
l)^iud upon him to-day, if necessary.’ 

‘ Without doubt ? With proofs^ ample pi’oofs V 

‘Without the least doubt— with a ehmd of 
witnesses* iM'y dt^ar brotlier, do not doubt me. 
1 done it. Yet — for a j-eason— to spare one 
jnost deeply concerned— for the pity of it — if you 
knew— ino a few days— a week, perhaps^ to 
timl a way if I can. If I cannot, then the cruel 
t-rntli must be told bluntly wimtover htqjpens.’ 

‘lUuiiember all the mischief the old villain 
1ms done/ . 

*The old villain 1 Oli 1 you mean Gheckley 

®Of course ; whom sljould I mean?’ 

, ‘Nobody— Xiothiug. Brother, if you bid me 
I speak to-day, I will speak. No one lias a better 
light to command. But if this — this person— 
were to die to-day, jny proofs are so ample that 
there could be no doubt pos.sible. Yes — even my 
mother— it is dreadful to say it — but she is so 
hard and so obstinate— even jny mother would 
acknowledge that there is no doubt possible.’ 

I Alhelstaii stooped and kissed hex*. ‘Order it 
exactly as you please, my child. If I have 
waited eight long years, I can waait another 
wcf'k. Amdliei’ week I Then I shall at last be 
able to spi'uk of xny people at home. I shall 
; go back to California with belongings like otlxer > 
I nism. 1 sliall be able to snake friends ; I can 
even, if it comes in my way, make love, Elsie. 

1 Do you think you understand quite what this 
1 means to me V 

I He left her presently to go about his wox*k. 

! In the ■ corner ^ of the room sfcooil her easel 

with the portrait, the fan(*y portiuit, of I\Ir 
Dering the Benevoleiit— Yr Bering the Optimist 
— ^Ir Deling as he might be with the same 
features and the least little change in their 
habitual setting. 

Elsie stooil before this picture, looking at it 
•curiously. 

‘Yea/ she inuriniired, ‘you are a dear, tender- 
hearted, ^ kindly buixevolent, simple old Thing. 
You believe in human nature : you think that 
everybody i.s longing for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
You think that everybody waxuld be comfortable 
• in it ; that everybody longs' for honesty. Before 
■ I altered you and improved your face, you xvere 
Justice without mercy: you were Law without 
leniemey: you were Bkperieime which know.s 
, .that all men are wicked by choice when they 
get the chance ; you had no^soffc place anywhere : 

. you held that Society exists only for tlie px^serva- 
4iou of Property, Oh! you are.sp mxxch more 
lovable now, If juurwould only think so— if you 

- that xs'h wDucWf 111 achvaxiee-^and ' you have done 
WelUo pimiige your old name to your new name. 

1 tluiik I slioxdd like;- you alxvays to be E(iniq.n4 1 
§mf. But how a, in X to 'tell you I 


name of wonder, ifm I to tell you that you are 
Edmund Gray ? First of all, I nxxist see you — 

I must break the thing gently— 1 must force you 
somehow to recollect, as soon as pczssible. I must 
. make you somehow understand what has hap- 
pened.’ 

Bhe had promised to im-;et ]\lr Edmund Gray 
ht liis Chambers that evening at five. He sliowed 
his c<.)nhdeiice in her by giving lier a latchkey, 
.so that she might let herself in if he happened 
not to bo in 'the Chambers when she called, at 
live. She would try, tlum, to bring liim back 
to liimseif. She pictured Lis amaiiciiient- — liis 
shame — at liiuliug himself in strange rooms under 
another name, pivaching wild doctririe.s. It 
xvould be too much for him. Better go to Mr 
Bering, the real Mr Bering, and try to move 
him, in his own olhee, to recollect what had 
happened. Because, you .see, Elsie, uiiacquaixtted 
with these obscure forms of brain disease, ima- 
gined that she might by artful question and sug- 
gestion clear that clouded memory, ^ ami show 
the lawyer his double figuring as a Socialist. 

vShe ' waited till the afternoon. She arrived 
at New Square about three, two hours beioio 
her engagement at Gray’.s inn. 

Mr Bering received her with his usual kind- 
ness. He was austerely benignant. 

‘1 tried to ssee you last night,’ she said, un- 
truthfully, because the words conveyed the im- 
pression tliat slie had called upon hinn 

‘No — ^no. I was — I sxxpposo I was out. I 
went out’ His face clouded, and lie stopped. 

‘Yes — YOU were saying, Mr Bering, that you' , 
went out.’ 

‘ Last night wa.s Sunday, wasn’t it ’? Yes 5 I . 
went out.— Where, did I go?’ He drummed the * 
table with his fingers ix.Titably. ‘Ml) ere did I 
go ? ^ YTtere ? — Yliat docs it matter V 

‘Notliixig at all. Only it is strange that you 
should not remember/ 

‘I told you once before, Elsie,’ he said, ‘I 
Slider — I labour — under curious fits of forgetful- 
ness, Now, at this moment, I — it really is 
absurd — I cannot remember xvhere I was last 
night. I am an old man. It is the privilege of 
age to fox-get yesterday, and tv. remember fifty 
years ago.’ 

‘ I w^as talking last night to an old gentleman 
who said much tlie same. He has Chambers 
where he goes to xvrite : he has a Lecture Hall 
—where he preaches to the people ’ 

Mr Bering looked at her in mild surprise, 

Y' hat did she mean ? Elsie coloured. 

‘Of course,’ she said, ‘this has nothing to do 
with you/. 

‘How I spent the ex^ening I knoxv very well/ 
Mr Bering went on.' ‘Yet I forget That is the 
trouble xvith me. My housekeeper will not give 
me dinnei’ on Sunday evening, and on . that clay 
I go to my Club, I ^get tliere about five or six 
3 read the magazines till seven. Sometimes I 
' drop off to sleep— we old fellows wall drop off, 
you know— about seven I have dinner* ' After ; 
dinner I take my coffee, and read’ or talk if there 
is any one I knoxx\ About nine I walk houie,’ 
puit has been ixxy custom for many years. Tliere- 
fore, that is 3n>w I spent the evexxiixg of yesteiday. 

. I ^knnot remember it Breakfa.st 
Churchy service afterxvaiffs. 

: ■ ge-fetihg. Iiome at ten I 
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remember. But tlie iu^erval*betweeii I caimofc^ 
reiiieiuber.’ 

^Du you ibrget oilier thinga? Do you rc- 
Biei liber Saturday affceruooii, for im^ianee V 

*Ykiii — perrectiy, I loft tiie otlife about five. 
I walked straight liome. — Ho — no— that isn’t 
right it was iieaiiy eight when I got home. 
1 remember. Tlio dinner was spoiled. — Ho — 1 
did not go straight liuaie.’ 

‘ Perhaps you stayed here till past seven ’?’ 

‘Ho — no, I remembei’ looking at the clock 
as I put on my hat. It was lialf-past hve when 
I went out — Five. What did I do between half- 
past live o’clock and eight? I forget. You see, 
my trouble, Elsie — I forget. Perluips I went to 
the Club : perhaps I strolled about ; perhaps I 
came' back here. There are three hours to account 
for— and I have forgotten them all.’ 


DEEP MIHIHG AT MAHCHESTER. 

The various textile industries of Manchester are 
so extensive that they quite overshadow its 
doings in' the world of mining, and the town is 
hardly looked upon us a mining centre at all 
Never theless, the Manchester coal- held has been 
the scene of the greatest activity and advance- 
ment ; didicullies have been encuuuiered and 
ovorcoine and depths have been reached which 
are not so much UvS thought; of elsewhere in tlie 
kingdom. Oti the eastern side of MuiichciiUa’ 
the coaldield forms a half -basin, and the stiuta 
of the rocks lie inclined towards the city at an 
angle of ten to twenty degrees from the horizon, 
the dij'ectiuji of tlie line of greatest dip being 
pretty nearly coincident with the main roads 
leading from the various outlying towns, which 
on a map look like the spokes of a wheel. Hence 
it is that cuul-seains which lie near tlie surface 
Bome ten or twelve miles from ^lanchester gradu- 
ally attain a greater depth as you apiprouch the 
city, thougii at intervals tiiey are suddenly up- 
lifted nearer to the surface by dislocations known 
as ‘ faults ; ’ or it may be that faults inturvene, 
throwing down tlie seams of coal, and causing 
them to lie at u depth greater than that due to 
the ordinary inclination of the strata. 

In the spring of 1875 a luunber of gentlemen, ■ 
Imaded by the late Earl of Btanifortl and War- 
rington, decided to sink two shafts at Aiideusluiw, 
a village live miles from the Manchester Oatlic- 
dral, and on the Bth of March in tliat yeai* the 
first sod of the Ashton Moss Colliery was cut. 
In the town of Ashtou-under-Lyxie, wliich is 
situated about a mile to the east of AiulensUaw, 
coal-mining Inul been vigorously carried on for 
many years, and most of the beds of coal had 
been investigated. Among the seams most pro tit- 
able to work there were two, known as the 
‘Great’ and ‘ Eoger’ semns j and by calculations 
based on the opei'aMons of several old collieries, 
it, was. considered that these seams might be 
pierced by the Ashton Moss shafts at a depth 
of some seven or eight luindml yards. Below 
the ‘Eoger’ seam there lies a bed of coal culled, 


the neighbourhood. Its depth below the ‘Koger’ 
is about four hundred yards* 

The initial ditliculty encountered was a thick 
deposit of sand, gravel, and marl, covering the 
solid rucks, and nearly sixty yards in thickness. 
'Plus surface deposit had previously been explored 
by boring, uiid w^us known to contain a consider- 
able amount of water. Tiie shafts — two are 
recpiired by the Mines Regulation Acts — were 
intended to be circular in shape, and. sixteen feet 
in diameter \vhen liiiislied. In order to provide 
for tile diiliculties in sinking through the sand, 
they were coiuiueiiced with a diameter of twenty- 
four feet ; and after the solid rQck.s had been 
reached, inner 'svalls, resting on a bed of imper- 
vious- rock, wore built, reducing the shafts to the 
required dimensions. These walls contained a 
cavity into which Portland cement wais run ; 
holes were left open at the lower part, to allow 
free passage for water during the construction of 
the walls ; and on their completion, tlieso holes were 
plugged up, and the wdiole of the water found in 
the wet sand was kept out of the shafts. The 
rocks under the surface deposit proved to be true 
coal-measures, although marked uii the Geological 
Onlniince maps as ‘ Permian ’’ red sandstones. 

The early sinking did not oil'er any matter 
of interest except that down to a depth of 
two hundred and fifty yards, feeders of water 
wore constantly inefc witli, necessitating expensive 
pumping machinery. Beams of eoul ■were met 
from time to time varying from one inch to 
two feet in thickness ; huge beds of beautiful 
sudiied smulsfcoue were passed through ; but there 
was no indication of the whereabouts of the 
‘ Eogev’ seam. 

Years went un, and at length it was decided 
to make an tixpl oration by driving a heading in 
one of the seams of coal puissed through, to try 
to discover how the gnmnd lay around the shafts. 
Ail proved useless, and it appeared as though 
tli« coal-beds had become attenuated in the 
locality. . Finally, in 1880 it was decided to put 
down a bure-liole, and accordingly operations were 
commenced with a ‘diamond* boring-machine, 
starting at tlie bottom of the deeper of the sliafts, 
^Yhich liad then attained a depth of seven hun- 
dred yards. Tiie diamond boring- machine is a 
vei*}' simple apparatu-s, consisting of a pipe which 
is made to revolve, and which is furnished with 
a cutting edge, the cutting nmmgenmut being 
foi'uied of a hiiuidier of discoloured Cap>e ilia- 
monds. This pipe penetrates the ground very 
rapidly, and samples of tlm rocks are procured 
iif the shape of cores left in the pipe, much in 
the same way that a cheesemonger dips his knife 
into the middle of a cheese and extracts a sample 
from the interior. '■ • ■ i,.... 

The bore-hole was commenced with a diameter; 
of nine inches, and this was • gradually reduced ' 
to about an inch and a quarter at t!m bottom,- 
the diminution being reitdered necesBavy by - the' 
introduction of Iron casings .from time to tima, 
to keep the hole open, so that the hole eveatually 
assumed the form of a veiy long • telescope^ Tho 
total depth ultimately reached %vas a’.thouaaiid 
and eighteen yards from . the surfuce,- which iS' 
very inucli deeper than that of any boring pro-' ^ 
viously made in England, or than any , likely 
be made again lor some time to com^. At hiiio ' 
hiUidiyd yards a bed of coni >six feet thick, was'' 
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found, and at nine hundred and fifty yards 
another bed of four feet. In addition there were 
several smaller seams, the total number of beds 
of coal of all thicknesses passed through by sink- 
ing or boring being sixty-eight. 

After this successful exploration, the sliatts 
were sunk down to the workable seams. These 
beds on a closer acquaintance turned out to be 
not the ‘Great' and ‘Hoger’ :Miues, but the 
‘ Black Mine,’ ami a somewhat inferior bed of 
coal known as ‘The .Saltpetre' seam. As the 
‘Black’ Mine lies Ijelow the ‘Koger/ this dis- 
covery rai.sed the problem of what had become 
df the latter. There could be little iloubt of its 
actual existence, and its absence iu the shaft 
was to be explained by the theory of a large fault 
■which must have been passed through iu sinking. 
The existence of the fault was proved beyond all 
doubt in May 1891. A heading started in the 
‘Saltpetre' Seam was driven right through the 
fault, and by a piece of wonderful hick the 
‘ kuger ' Mine was discovered on the eastern side 
of it. There can be no doubt that the ‘Great’ 
Mine lies about iifty yards above the ‘Roger,’ 
and that they may both be found on tlie western 
side of the fault iit a depth of some four hundred 
and fifty yards. 

This extraordinary feat of driving from one 
seam of coal to another four hundred yards geo- 
logically liigber is what, in sporting language, 
would be termed a ‘ thousand- to-one chance.’ To 
illustrate the position, let the reader imagine a 
building to be severed by a fracture, running from 
’ roof to cellar, not (piite vertically, but leaning 
over to the left hand. On the right-hand side 
of the fracture let a portion of the building bo 
siipposGfl to have sunk down until its roof is 
below" the level of the cellar of the other portion. 
Imagine that iu the process of subsiding, the 
building has not gone down vertically, but along 
the line of fracture. Under these circumstances, 
the paat which has gone down will lie to one side 
of the other part, and a perpendicular line might 
be drawn between the two portions of the severed 
, building without passing through either of them. 
This is the condition of things usually met with 
iu mining, although it does not often occur that 
shafts ^ happen to be sunk through a fault so 
as to just miss the severed coal-seams. If, how- 
ever, the fracture were to lean over towards the 
right hand, and the right-hand portion of the 
building were to subside along tlie line of frac- 
ture,, it might be brought into the position of 
lying exactly under the remaining portion of the 
building, and a vertical line might be drawn 
through' both portions, cutting bedrooms, ground - 
door, cellars, &c,, twice. This condition of things 
is known in geology us a ‘ reversed fault,’ and ‘is 
ndt often met with. 

A sinking pit is usually kept going continu- 
ously* Bmidays excepted, the wwkmen being 
mplpyed in shifts of eight hours each;' in a 
sixteen-loot’ pit there would be from twelve to 
.sixteen men employetl at once. The material is 
drawn out by means of an iron vessel called a 
‘hoppet/ which contains, about a ton and a half 
of brokmimck. At is not usual to employ any 
Jbechmiicai means of preventing tlie hoppet from 
to side, but it has to ho held 
s|ul for few minuteB, st> that the rope is exactly 
,'gSrpe'niUctihu' before it is sent up the pit At a 


great depth, the slightest touch will send the 
hoppet across the pit ; therefore, the operation 
of steadying is a delicate and most important 
one. 

The only accident of a serious nature whitdi 
occu ’ed during the sinking at Ashton Moss was 
one .'aiised by the hoppet being sent up while 
swinging slightly : the contractor was in it with 
one leg hanging' over the side ; the hoppet struck 
a beam placed across one side of the shaft, and 
broke the contractor’s thigh. 

It is almost tilways necessary to loosen tlie 
ground sunk through by means of some kind of 
explosive, gunpowder being generally employed in 
dry places, and dynamite or some such disagree- 
able substance when water is present. Three 
or four holes are bored and charged ami lired at 
once, time fuses of dilFerent lengths being used, 
so that each shot may be distinctiy heard, to make 
sure that all have gone off. Of course, all the 
men have to get out of the way when the shots 
are lired, and great care taken to keep every felling 
in order with the engine and signals, so that the 
men wliose duty it is to light the fuses may be 
safely and rapidly di^awii out when that duty has 
been performed. Blasting is sometimes carried on 
by means of unx electric current, but there are 
many ohjections to this method. 

’J'he sides of a shaft are protected by brickwork, 
which is put in during the course of the sinking 
from time to time, iu lengths varying with tlie 
nature of the ground ; each length is kill on a 
foundation consisting of an iron ring, and the 
ring itself rests on plugs diiven into the solid 
■rock... ■ ; . 

Water is not often met with at great depths: 
at Ashton Moss there are continuous feeders down 
to two hundred and twenty yards, in all amount- 
ing to tivelve thousand gallons per hour, weighing 
about live times as much as the coal raised. In 
extracting coal at these depths, the very greatest- 
care has to be taken to prevent the weiglit of 
the overlying rocks destroying the uiiclergruund 
works. Roofj sides, and lloor are constantly 
moving, and the enormous thrusting ptuver 
exerted by the weight of the rocks’ rapidly 
BUiasiies timber and brickwork. 

The natural temperature at the bottom of tlie 
Ashton Moss Mine is eighty-four degrees, being 
very much io’wer than the theormical temperature 
calculated upon by the Royal Goal Commistsion, 
The barometer stands three inches liigiier than ut 
the surface. 

How far this venture has iutlueuced the ques- 
tion of the duration of the British ciial-fmhls,’ it is 
not easy to say. The limit of ilepili laid down 
by the Royal Goal Oummission in 1B71 was 
four thousand feet, and this limit was fixed largely 
from the temperature calculateil to obtain ut that 
depth. It is well known that fcempemtures at 
the same depth vary largely at diflerent pteel; 
Heat escapes along the lines of strati Ikation, and 
where the stratification lends itself — ^as ut Ashton 
Moss--to a ready escape, the temperature is much 
iow'er than at a place where the - strati fica turn is 
flat or otlierwise unsuitable to the easy emission 
of heat. There seems no reason wiiy the limit of 
lour thousand feet should not be ptoed. at Ashton. ' 
Moss, leaving out the c|uestian of cost. Sinking, 
at, nine lumdred yards deep presents to skilful ' 
men no greater difficulties, than at two humlred 
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yards. We have cerfcrtialy nuSi» reached the llinlt 
of btrea-th in ropes au*d winding power, and 
when the pinch of scarcity conies, the dilhcuity 
of cost will disappear with the enhancement of , 
prices. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAYEK 

By John -Russell. 

IN FIVE C’HxtPTERS. 

CHAPTER I. — THE VOICE ON THE FELL. 

The way is long when the foot is weary ; and 
that old man, with white locks tossed txnd di- 
shevelled, will have a hard light with the strong 
west wind ere he gain the summit of Brathrig 
Fell. He pulls liis cap closer down over lus i 
brow, and struggles on, with liead bent forward to 
the gale. His step is .slow and uncertain, and he 
frequently pauses to take breath, turning the 
wiiile iiis back to the wind to let the fierce gust 
pass. One hand holds the stalf with which lie 
props his fainting limbs ; tlie other clutches the 
fastenings of a small valise or knapsack,, brown 
and much worn, which he carries slung over his 
shoiihler. 

The man certainly looks old, yet his feebleness 
would almost seem due less to age than to illness, 
h\>r us he gains the shelter of the pine- wood that 
skirts the bruw of tiie hill, and sits down by the 
wayside to rest, there is a liectic flush on Iiis 
cheek, a quick coming and going of the breath, as 
if some 8pa.sm of agony, mental or physical, were 
about to seize upon and destroy him. His lips 
move tremulously, like those of one speaking in 
pain, but a haif-stitied groan is ail that is 
■audihie. ■■ ■ ■ ' 

It was evening, and the mingled gloom and 
glory of the red October sunset fired the western 
>\ij. The great hills of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland rose up huge and black against that 
burning background of light, the smooth round 
crest of Helveiiyn contrasting with the sharper 
ridges of Bkiddaw and Baddleback. Dense 
masses of black cloud swcqit along the nearer sky, 
or lay in the far tUstunce like bars of darkness 
across the western ilame. A misty dimness was 
creeping up into the valleys on the farther side of 
the Fell, showing like a thin white mist against 
the purple sluidows of tlie hills. And away down 
there to the left, glimpses might be had through 
the trees of the glittering surface of a wind-swept 
lake, giving back the colours of the western sky 
in waves of slowly-fading brightness. 

The light dn the west gradually died down 
ffam fiery red to soft amber, and ere long from 
iuiiher to a cold frosty gray. Yet still the wiials 
.'blew, and roared iunong tlie great pines above 
upon the hill. Down in its wild ravine, Brathrig 
Beck sent its hurrying waters crashing from cata- 
ract and linn, making, with the creaking and 
.^groaning of the trees, a gloomy confused music us 
. of Dis. Through it all, the old man sat silent, 
-iuttospeetive, self-absorbed. He was' heedless 


alike of sunset hues, of driving cloud-rack, of the 
rush of winds uud Waters, There was a fierce 
stormy beauty in the scene around him, but his 
eye marked it not. Nature may deliver her 
message, to the pensive-soiiled, the love-lorn, the 
calm thinker of deep things, but her still small 
voice cannot reach the heart that is torn hy 
compunctiou and remorse. For so this old man’s 
heart seemed to be. He, with his weak, inehui- 
clioiy eyes, and sad introspective vision, heard 
another voice within him than that of Nature, 
and the half-imcoiiscious gaze beneath his clroo]>- 
ing eyelids showed that his heart was like Ins 
eyes, and these were far away. 

‘Ah!’ said he, as if speaking within him.self, 
‘be thou ever so fieet o’ foot, the vengeance o’ 
God is fleeter.’ 

And then, suddenly roused by the sound of his 
own voice, he looked up, and, conscious tlmt 
the twilight was visibly deepening around him, 
started to his feet with a quick nervous motion, 
and once more continued his ascent. 

The luiiTow hill- road led zigzag fashion along 
the ridge towards the higher grouinl, ami was in 
some parts smooth and easy, in others rugged and 
uneven. For long he toiled wearily on, making 
little headway against the nmsterfiil gale, and 
with more and more frecpieat pauses for rest. 
Now and again, as some gust more fierce than 
its prcAlecessors , caught him, he was fuiii to cling 
to the grassy bank on Ills right, like a man who 
oil shi[iboard, when the vessel lieels suddenly to 
the wind, giusps eagerly whatever support is 
within reac.h. Aivay down on the left, the 
shiminerlng lake was coming more fully into 
sight, but the opalescent brightness of the siuiaet j 
was no longer upon it, and its aspect, cold and j 
leaden, was gloomy and depressing. | 

At tluit moment there came up on the wind the ! 
faint and distant clangtjiu* of bells. It w^as the ' 
hour of curfew^, rung out from the tall square 
tower of Linlaveii Church, outlined, with its 
surroundiiig trees, against the gray background 
of the lake. It did not seem at first as if the 
solitary wayfarer beard the bells. But as the 
wind brought towiwls him, now and then, a 
fuller and ilecper swtdl of sound, he wumld pause 
! for a moment and listen. He was like a man 
in a dream, not cpiite sure wiicther what he 
heard ^va-s reality or not. 

At lust the bells ceased ; but the old man still 
pressed wearily on— on into the gathering dark- 
ness ; till presently his wmiiing strength failed 
him altogether, and he sank down by the w'ay- 
side, A faint groan escaped his lips : no more. ' 
The night closed around lam t dim stars peeped, 
glimmering through the tom rack of th^ sky ; 
no voice or footstep of living thing broke 
solitude: he lay there, alone, beneath the dark- 
ne‘ss, with the winds and the cloiitls and the ■ 
falling waters. ‘ 

The Hev. Francis Nortiam, the aged.Ticar of 
Linhiven, was sitting that siijue evening by hia 
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study window, looking out upon the gathering 
storm, watching apparently the ettect of the s writ 
wind upon the trees that surroimded his home. 
There had been a touch of frost a few days before, 
and now, as blast utter blast struck the sw dying 
boughs, iho sere and yellow foliage was driven oil 
in simwers, Hying thick as snow’dlakes across the 
garden, and ■ across the churchy ard, in great 
eddying whirls. The slates upon the roof rattled 
in sharp dissonance ; and now and again the walls 
of the house shook as some neglected door was 
bangCM-,bto by the wind. Things were evidently 
lively outside. The' Vicar loved his garden and 
bis iiowers; and us he saw the tall clirysaii- 
theinuins, staked along the side-walks, bending 
to breakage in the windy air, he may have 
thought sadly for a moment fciiat much of their 
autumn glory would be shorn away, and not a 
little of his gardening labour lost. 

It k just possible, however, that his thoughts 
were otherwise ; for when the curfew bell rang 
out, ho started to his feet and looked at his watch. 
Was it really so late 1 

‘Wilfrid should have been home before now/ 
be said. ‘ If he is not across Brathrig Fell before: 
darkness sets in, he will have an awkward ride 
of it.' 

And as he spoke, he walked to his writing- 
table, and , struck a small liaud-belL Presently 
a servant enteretl with a lighted lamp, which she 
placed on the table. 

‘Hiis .Mr Wilfrid not retmuied, Maria?’ 

‘ IS^o, sir.’ 

‘ Tlmu would you say to Mrs George that when 
slie has seen the children to bed, slie might join 
me here2 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the servant, who, after 
drawing the blinds, closing the shutters, and 
extending tlie thick curtains across the windows, 
left the room. 

Tim one lamp, with its heavy shade, lit the 
large library but feebly, although it slione on 
the writing-table with sufficient briLliuncy. Tiie 
Vicar was sliglitly distrait to-night He did 
not sit down, but walked to and i'ro in a some- 
Avhat restless and anxious, fashion. The wdnd 
without still roared among the trees, but he did 
not appear to heed it now. 

After a time he drew a bunch of keys from 
hia pocket, opened a drawer in lus writing-table, 
and took therefrom a small packet of letters 
slightly yellowed with ago. Belecting one, he 
replaced the others, and sat down in Ids Btudy 
chair, with the light of .the lamp -full upon him. 
Opening the sheet of paper, which had been 
adilressed to himself, he began to read it over. 
Ifc. was .dated Becember 21, , 185^ and ran 


-I am afraid you will think I 
e. It was bad enough 


Dbar 

have got into a Jjorry scrape; 
hr iue,. to break with ,my father m the“ qiuiBtiou 
of my profession in life^ but 1 do not, know how' 
much worse it- will be for .him— or' how, much 
more perplexing for you, -who have always stood 

is...khOwn,.that b.have-..mamcd.:..- 

'.withoat hia knowledge or conaenk But such 
1iht''facfe k I see now, what you have ofteh 
that wlmii a young man- breaks, as I 
, 01 %, with hk natural and accustomed surround- 
^U^.he inst^d of conquering the new' and 
‘ ' ' 


unexperienced su^Touudings, be eoiKjuered kv 
them. ,I need not (ague the point now. It is 
enough that I am married. Nor do 1 ior a 
moment regret it. 

My marriage took place neaidy a year ago, but, 
not 'to aggravate my father beyond endurance, 
I luive hitherto kept it a secret from you all. 
Circumstances, however, have so come about 
that I do not think it desirable tt) keep the 
matter a secret any lunger. A moutli ago, a little 
girl was born to us, and justice both to the mother 
and the child demands that I should make my 
marriage known to my father. I have therefore 
written to him, informing him of what he will 
no doubt regard as but an additional exhibition 
of my headstrong folly. 

My wife is a good and beautiful wxunan. Her 
name is Esther Hales, and she is the daughter 
of a dissenting minister. I have boarded %viih 
her mother — who is a wddow— since I came to 
this town ; and Esther, who is 'well educated, was 
for a time a day-governess. In manners and 
culture she is a lady ; but as her pedigree is not 
so long-preserved as that of the Norluims, I am 
afraid" my father will not regaitl her as being 
entitled to that distinction. Will you, tlieiefore, 
like a good fellow, when yon get this, go o\au* 
to the Hall and see my father, and try to calm 
him down a little. I know he will be ever so 
wild when he gets the news I send him ; but, 
after all, he is my father, and 1 am his son. 
You know, Frank, how much lie uikI, I kned 
each other until I tried to strike out a course 
in the world for myself, und how much the 
subsequent estrangement has cost the feeliugs- 
of both of Us. I'hmgs will, 1 trust, come riglit 
between us by-aud-by. 

In 'the meantime, I do not — for reasons which 
are not quite pleasant to me-— wish you to answer 
thi.s letter, and tlicrefore do nut send you iny 
present address. I had yours of a moiitli ago 
forwarded to me by a friend from iny ckl 
address ; but you must not use that address 
any moro, as it iniglit be attended with some 
risk to me. I cannot at present explain further; 
but you will understand. When fortune favours 
me with a more propitious gale, I will write you ; 

■agaimv;; y:: ■, 

This letter was, as we Lave said, adflresscn! to 
the nian who was now for the twentieth time remk 
lag it, and the initials appended to it were those of 
Arthur Norham, the elder of the two sons of I 
Squire Norham of Binthrig Hail. 

The estate of Bratlirig was a large one, us far 
as number of acres went ; but when these ue-res 
are in great part composed of dry uplund fells, 
mountain peaks, and stretches of pkture&que 
water, the results in the shape of rent are not' 
quite so imposing. The estate, moreover,-' was — ■ 
as often happens in old family possessions’— not - 
much the richer by the operations of a long line 
of preceding Squires ; ami the holders of the Uiort-- 
gages were believed to have a. greater 'personal - 
interest in the rent-roll than even the Squire 
himself. Nevertheless, he hunted and shot, and 
went to Quarter Sessions, and gavo dlnnm to hia 
county neighbours, much as was done by other 
Squires, and managed, year in and year out,^ to, 
puli through.^ He had married a lady whose 
fapiOy was .pf precisely;, the antiquity as - 
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his own. both counting back* to the inevitable j 
Concperor, and beyond that to Charlemagne ; | 
and three children had been born to tliein — j 
two sons and a danglitei, tJie latter being tlie j 
youngest. [ 

It so happens in many cases that children as j 
they grow up do not exhibit eitlier the quali- 1 
ties or defects of their parents. And in Squij*e j 
jSiorham’s instance this was so as regarded both j 
of hi.s .sons, Tiie ehler, Arthur, had as a boy | 
manifested a most imaristucratic taste for me- j 
chanical operations ; so iniich so, that if on any | 
occasion he did not appear at the luucheou hour, 
he was to.be found either in the carpenter's 
or the blacksmi tin’s workshop'*— the latter ino.st 
frequently. As he grew out of his boyhood’s 
years, this passion made itself still more ap- I 
parent ; and ■wlien, after his second year at 
Oxford, he returned home, and announced wduit 
he proposed to follow as Ids future career, tbe 
first breach between himself and his father 
occurred. Arthur's declaration was no less than 
this, that he did not intend to return to Oxford, 
but that he wished instead to enter himself for 
the profession of a mining engineer. 

It was a great shock to the Squire. It almo.st 
took Ins breath away. That a young man 
descended from the knights who came thither 
with William the Norman, should take to so 
mean a profession, was uulieard of. Busine.ss 
of any kind was mean in the eyes of the 
Stpiire, whose view.s of .life were based severely 
on aristocratic ami hereditary principlo.s. Ilis i 
son might go into tlie ajmy or navy if lie eho.se ; 
but to .^peak of any otlier furin of profession was 
preposteroiLs, Army and navy apart, the right 
thing for a young Squire to do was to prolong 
the sports and ]■}! ensures of boyhood into the 
remainder of his natural life, varied . perhaps 
by an occasional attendance at Quarter Be.s.sions j 
or po.'S.sibly if he develope<I brains enough, by 
finding for him-sedf a seat in Parliament. Any- 
thing else was little short of ab.soiiite madness. 

He couhl scarcely believe that he had heard 
aright. ^Arthur,' he at length said, ‘who has 
put this preposterou.s notion into your liead V 

‘No one in panicular, father. You know I 
always had ii taste for working with tools and 
nnufliiriery ; and since I went to the university, 

I have been reading, and thinking about thing.s, 
and keeping my eyu.s about me. You liave often 
told me that the family property was much 
' enciunhered, and I do not think \re shall ever 
I be able to relieve it by my following upon 
' the old liDe.s. 1 am not strong in classics, and 
I do nut see that any further knowledge of Latin 
and Greek on my part will ever help the estate. 
There are valuable minerals upon it, if we bad 
the money to secure them ; and I have formed 
the idea that, if 1 could qualify myself as a 
professional engineer, I might be able, with the 
little money we have, to make m attempt to work 
those minerals^ “ . 

It was a sensible and manly proposal ; but the 
■father could not see it.- If the minerals w^'ere 
to be worked, .surely there were sufficient men to 
be got for tim purpose. 

f ‘But don’t you see, father, that if I had a 
technical knowledge of tlie operations remdred, 
and of the minerals to be sought for, the know- 
ledge' would he wortli money to us, and we' should 


not then be dependent upon tlie many mining 
adventurers upoii whom gold has hitherto been 
simply thrown away,’ 

This last ob-servaliou was somewhat unwise, 
or rather impolitic, on the part of Arthur ; for 
it called up some unpleasant reliections in the 
Squire’s mind, and did nut improve hi.s temper. 
The interview^ ended by the Squire informing 
Arthur that he must go back to Oxford as 
befo.re. ■ 

Arthur was a head.strong youth ; that was not 
to be denied. Y^hat he had set his niiiitl up>on, 
he would carry out, if he possibly could. By 
a legacy from a distant relative, he hud something 
like two hundred pounds a year in his own right, 
and he thought that, with this, he could manage 
to qualify himself for the profession at wliidi he ' 
aimed. Hence, without saying anything more 
to his father on the subject, he left home one 
morning secretly, and nothing further was 
known of him till the Squire received a letter 
in which Arthur told him that he had entered 
hiiiiself as a pupil to a mining engineer in Man- 
chester. 

Bi.s father received the intelligence as was 
to be expected. He stormed, and stamped, and 
denounced the insane folly of his son. Nor need 
we altogether withhold our syinpathy from the 
Sijuirc in this einorgoncy. A man cannot change 
Ills opinions and instincts as he changes his 
dothea | lie cannot divest himself of lUVkmg 
habits as a snake creeps out of its slough, ami 
stiirt afresli with a b'rand-ne^v set. That tlie 
Sijuire, according to lus lights, should regard his 
son’s conduct as monstrous, was perlKqj.s, after 
all, only natural. 

At the first, his rage took the form of a 
tlii'eat to disinherit the young man ; nud possibly 
not; even the peraim.siou.s of Mr Brookes, the 
family lawyer, would have been siicetis.sful in < 
withludding him from executing Ills }mrpose 
had the character of Ids second son been quite 
satisfactory. 

Bub the character of James Norham — or Jim, 
as his associates called hini—wais very far from 
being satisfaetury. Unlike his brother, he was 
so far from disregardimg the .sports until yvldcli 
the country Sipiires ami their sons filled up n 
portion of their time, that he could have filled 
up his whole lime vrith them. Gums, and horses, 
and dogs were his unfailing solace during .such 
hours us he did not spxmd in the parlour of the 
'fhmi P'ifjcons-^axid lie spent a great many 
-hours there. Noi* were his companion.^ of the 
most select order, Jim wmiild sit down .and 
tipple with any groom or stableman in the 
connfcry.siile, and was constantly inaking bets 
which" he was unable to pay, much to ,,th& 
detriment of his fathei'’3 income. At ^ length, 
by the inlluenee of friends, a cDuimiaskin %yas 
got for him in the army, and thus for a time 
the district was happily lid of his presence. /, ?V 

So the years passed, until that letter, came 
to the Squire in which Arthur announced to ' 
him his marriage. The fathez* declared ' at. ^ once ' I 
what he should do. By a former b:ill he had ! 
left the estate largely at the disposal nf hjs wife, . 
should she outlive him, and' Arthur’s' share in ■ 
it was only to depend upon, certain cqnlingcnciea*' , 
Now ho "had i^esolv'ed to disinherit him, and ' ■ 
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\I{<i gave oi-dere that the groom should bring 
rcuuid Ehick Prince immediately. 

The groom, wlieu lie appeared with the horse, 
sug*'^est'ed that his master should ride ixiiotliei, 
as he hail not been out luucli for soine days. 
‘Your honour knows his temper/ he said, ‘and 
this morning lie is very fresh.^ ^ 

‘No/ replied the impatient and angry bqiiire ; 
‘I nnist have him— the others are too slow for 

my, errand/ ^ ^ 

He proceeded to mount; but it was not till 
after a bit of a fight between horse and .rider 
that Black Prince yielded to reiii^ and spur. 
•At length, however, he started olf, and went 
tearing down the avenue at a furious pace. 

The groom stood for a moment and watched 
them, dubiously. He had nut failed to ohserve 
that both lior.se and rider were in a bad state 

of. temper; and, as they disappeared round a 
Ifcud of tlie road, a thought seemed to strike 
him. Hurrying back to the stables, he (piicldy 
led out and .saddled another horse, which he at 
once mounted ami rode off after his mastci*. 

At the entrance lodge the gates were open ; 
and through these he passed nipidly, after 
having informed himself in which direction ' 
the Squire had ridden. For a couple of miles 
he never once got sight of him ; but at length 
he did. The Squire was at a point where two 
roads forked off, and Black Prince was evidently 
I'cfusing to take the one the Squire wisiied, 
A stiff battle was raging between tlie two, the 
horse lashing out and rearing. Just as tlie 
groom approached, the animal reared up and 
fell over— his rider underneatlL When the 
servant dismounted- to assist the Squire, it was to 
find him stone dead. 

That .same morning, the Vicar, having also 
received Azdhiir Norluim’s letter, had ridden 
• over to Brathrig Hall, as the young man re- 
- quested, in the hope of I'cconciling the Squire 
to the new situation. But he arrived too late. 
-He, was but in time to see the Squire’s .servants, 
with niunnifiil face.s, bearing the dead body of 
their muster into the hall* The widow and her 
daughter were distracted with grief ; and the 
Vicar soon found that he had more responsible 
duties .to- perform, and more solemn tasks to 
mnlmdake, than were laid upon him by his friend 
Arthur s letter. 

The Squire’s death happened two days before 
Christmas ; and what rendered this more ro- 
inurkable was the fact— aseertained after long, 
midj for ,a time, bafiled inquiries— that Arthur 
Korham had left his home un the day following 
that on which he had written , to his .father 
■ tuid the Vicar, ami no trace of him had .since 
been ibimd* On the one day the soa had 
„ disappeared; on the Hollowing the Squire had 
met Eis death. . The dead Squire was laid with 
his ancestors in the chancel of Linlavcji Church ; 

; but of AHhMr--from that day to this not a Word 
• -hmi ever been heard. 

, ;'/rhe Vicar sat this evening— the storm still 
.roaring ^yithout--with the open letter iq his 
; hiiulj musing, on the sad history and mystery 
^ which that letter had awakened once more in 
; .bil'mhid, 'It was Aqw nearly thirty years since 
grstreedved and read it; but the effects 
which- it about' were operating to this 


day. As he thofight of all this, he liearil tlnn i 
tr:i:np of a hor.se outside, and presently the door 
of his room opened and a lady eiiterud. ^ 

‘ Grandpap.'i/ she saitl, with an anxioins look, 
‘that must be Wilfrith Oh, how I wonder if he 
has a letter for me V 

0 E E U A T I 0 X. 

By S. BAUiNG'Goi.Man 

It would certainly be a singular faci^ should 
u'hat appears to be a fact prove to be one— 
that Cremation was a means of disqxosal of the 
dead peculiar to that great Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic bran( 3 li of the. liiiuian family to widch we 
belong. Hor is it a less singular fact— and fact 
this is beyond dispute— tliat ereiuatiou 1ms iievm' 
been more than a fashion among those peoples 
wdio have adapted it, that has never wludly over- 
mastered and driven out Hie more, ancient and 
more generally customary usage of interment | 
In the Bible, cremation is spoken of as a \ 
sharpening of the punishment of death, as smm*- 
thing conveying disgrace with it ; and the only 
e.xce]:)tions were those of Saul and liis soiks — wlam 
the bodies wei*e burnt prolxibly l>ecanse it? ^vas 
not pos.sible in any other way to convey tludr 
Ijones from the land of the Phili.stine.s to that 
of their fathers; and secondly, in eases p>f 
leiice, when it was done in the ho|>e of therel\y 
arresting the spread of contagion. 

As far as we have any eiddence fi'om history, 
the burning of the dead wais confined to the Indo- 
Germanic stock, and was not universally p}*ac- 
tised even among it. Of the nations of anti- 
qiiifcy, the Greeks are those of whom we know 
most, and the poetical descriptions in Horner of 
the burning of the bodies of Patroclus and of 
Achilles have given, occasion to the suppc.tsiiii'm 
that cremation was the usual method among the 
Greeks of disposing of tlieir dead, Tliat thfi was 
not the case, however, has been revealed by the 
discoveries of Dr Bchliemann at Atycenaq vdierti 
he has found bodies luu'ied of tliose who were 
couteni]X)raries of the. heroes engaged in tlie 
Trojan 'war, if the inlennents be nut in .some, 
cases those of some of these very lieiuies llaau- 
selves. In later times, moreover, cremaiiou was 
by no means universal among the Ctreeks ; and 


owing to the e.xpense of a funeral pyre, the. 
interment of tlie dead was usual among "those of 
moderate means and the poor. Cremation was a 
funeral luxuiy. 

Bince the fourth century Indore Christ, m idea 
prevailed that the dead required a' sort o.f puri- 
fication, and that tliis piuiiication could !.xe 
effected by ftre. It was the same with the 
Etruscans and Eoinaus. Pliny distinctly affirms 
that cremation was not the * institution of the 
ancients, hut" that it arose much as in the cuse 
of Saul and his son.s, through death far from 
home, a-nd the impo.s.$ibility of bringing home to 
be burled with their fathers those wlio had 
fallen Jii foreign wars in any other vvay than in 
ashes. Bonie of the noble Bonian families refused 
to adopt the fashion ■when it spread, Consph 
cuous among these was the groat Uornelian gens | 
and' Sulla was the first member of this family 
who was bornccl, and be only because, having cast 
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oufc of their sepulchre and seat^,red tlie remains 
of his gr< ‘at adversary Marius, he feared lest his 
own body should be subjected to indignities, 
and conse{j[iiently ordered that it should be cre- 
mated. 

The custom of burning the dead diad, however, 
come in long before this, as we may see from a 
law of the Twelve Tables that forbade the inter- 
ment or the burning of a body within the pre- 
cincts of the city. This ku’' was broken by 
the poimlace at the funeral of J til ins Cmsar, 
when tliey tumultuously seized on the corpse, 
collected benches and stools, and burnt it in the 
iforura. 

Among the ancient Gennans, according to 
Tacitus, cremation was customary, and the Aiiglo- 
Baxons brought tlie usage over into Britain. In 
IJeoivalfy an Anglo-Saxon epic of the eighth cen- 
tury, there is a description of the burning of the 
dead. 

In Scandinavia, both kinds of burial were in 
usagi*- : the ‘ Brunadld,’ or age of buruing of the 
dead ; and the * Haugaukl/ or age of interment of 
the dead. Baldiir and Brunhild were both burnt 
on funeral pyres ; Imt, on the other hand, numer- 
ous notices in the Sagas relate to the burial of the 
corpses in mounds. Moreover, the cairns and 
tumuli tell the same story-— fcliat botli methods of 
disposing of the dead were in use. Some old 
chiefs Were laid in tludr ships and luoimds 
heaped, over them ; and some were first consumed 
to ashes. 

Among Hie Celts, another grent l,)raiich of tlie 
Indo-Germanie family, according to lioth Dio- 
dorus and Ciesar, the burning oi the dead tvas 
customary ; and Ciesar relates how that with 
the deceased were burned wliatever .he laid most 
aftectecl, as his horses and dogs, and formerly 
clients and slaves. It was the same with the 
Slavonic peoples. St Boniface tells how that 
the Wends at the, beginning of the eightli century 
burned tlicir dead, and how that wives committvjd 
suicide so as to be burned along with their 
deceased husbands. And Nestor, the historian 
of tiie Bussians at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, sru’s the same of those concerning wlioin 
lie writes. 

Tlie gn*,at branch of the Aryan stock which 
turned eastward in like manner carried ci'cmation 
witli it, but not as a sole and exclusive usage, 
for it never took its place among the Parsecs, 
who would regard it as a desecration of the pure 
and sacred liame ; on the oilier hand, in India 
tlie practice of suttee became, customary among 
the liigh-caste Brahmins : the wife was burnt along 
with the body of her husband. The usage of 
binning the dead is not, however, by any means 
universal. Corpses are cast into the . sacred 
waters of the Ganges ; and the burning of tlie 
dead is only of general practice in the valleys of 
the Himalaya among some of the savage or half- 
savage tribes. As coBcerns the Semitic races, 
cremation was never ' a prevalent usage. W^. sec 
with what repugnanc.e it was regarded by the 
Hebrews, whose highest conceptiun of honour 
shown to the dead was embalming themij a con- 
ception probably derived fi^om the Bgyplians. 

In Babjdonia are the burial-places of the dead, 
who had not been subjected to hre, hut, curiously 
enough, there has been discovered of recent years 
a necropolis, of burnt bodies. Whether these are 


the remains of foreigners of the Aryan race, : 
settled in Babylonia, preserving their pociilinr 
usage, or wliether they rejircsent the destruction 
of bodies by lire after a plague— an exceptional 
case in whiidi alone cremation was endured — can- 
not be told. 

The countless baiTov's and cairns dispersed 
over the downs and hills of Scotland, England, ; 
and Ireland tell of both cremation and inhuma- 
tion. Not only so, but of both having l^ecu in 
use at one and tlm same time. In the same 
barrow, at the same interment, one corpse was 
1 ‘educed to ashes, the other not. Dr Anderson, 
ill his Scotkmd in Pagan Times^ says ; * With* 
1‘egard to the burial cuvstoms (in tlie Bronze Age), : 
it is apparent that we have no evidence sufficient, 
to separate the custom of ci’emation from the 
custom of burying the body unburni We have 
fre<piently found the burnt interments and the 
interments unbumt in close juxtaposition in the 
same group of burials, and in point of fact the 
two modes of burial are occasionally present in 
the same cairn.’ 

Canon Greenwell of Durham, who lias made 
exhaustive and scientific exp]<.)ration of the. 
Ivarrows on the Yorkshire wolds, gives precisely ■ 
similar testimony. In his BritiA Barroivs he 
mentkuis several iiist{'uice.s in whidi indubitaldy . 
the. two methods of burial have been jiractised 
.simultan{3ously. He says : ‘ I have found many 
cases where a" burnt and an unburnt body have 
been laid in the grave, most im questionably at the 
same time. It is difficult to say why one was, 
luinit, while the other was int.erivd without: 
liaving iiiulergone the process , of cremation. I 
j ha%"e thouglit we have in tlie burnt bodies those 
i of wives and slaves killed at the time of tlie 
! funeral of the man ; still that is mere conjecture, 

I and men are found burnt and laid alongside of 
I uriburnt women, if we may judge, of the sex by 
I the accoiupaii ring implements or weapons, wliieli 
j seems a fair’ dediietioii ; but I am certain that 
j inhumation and cremation were jiractiscd not 
I only at the same, time, but for interments made 
the same day.^ 

In one ^awy curious instance brought under the 
writer’s notice at St Sernin in Correze, a cairn 
contained a woman, one half of her unconsumed, 
the other half burned and placed in an urn. 

It has been a matter of debate among anti- 
quaries and ethnologists as to the race oi* races 
that erec.ted the cairns and barrows and left their 
inliumated and ineineraied remains in them. It 
has been conjectured that some belong to a pure 
Celtic race, dtlicrs to the swarthy Ivernian stock 
which first occupied the British Isles, and is pos- 
sibly of Turanian origin, re]n’esenied now by .the 
Basques, Bap^js, and Finns. But as far as ■ is 
known, incineration was a speciality of the Ary^ut 
stock, though iitdver a permanent praetiee, ' one 
that appeared and disappeared, that' prevailed, 
and was then abandoned by the . branches of , tliai;: 
great stock. And this fact^ if fact it, be— and it 
seems to bo well - established — goes far to make 
us bedieve that the barrow and cairn Ibltlldei's, at 
all events such as burnt their deadj'were of ■the', 
same Aryan race as ourselves* 

But again, the fact, and /fact it is, th^t. at one 

interment, both fashions of. burial : are found,, is 
probably explained by the cohduefbf the' .mighty 
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irieix ^\^llO rescued tlie bodies ot ^ J- 

fioris from the Pliilistmes. ben a cinet hat - 
’dit‘d at a distance from home, then he was m- il 

t S«t u- t»l 7 ««"•£.»“'! I 

tlie same necropolis where weie bulled tic 
bimrdead of Sik family or tribe ^ We hud 
this esplauatioii of the burmug ir 
the first book of Samuel, and also m Plmj, as c 
explaining the iuti-oductiou of the iasluon among I 
the Romans. Moreover, m some mtermeiite-- ^ 
thoneh of an earlier age— the bones are found 
to be scratched, as though the desli ^<1 been 
removed from them before burial. Ihese wtie 1 
tirobably. cases of dead warriors f » ! 
Ltii their family resting-iolaoes, vyho ^uo thus ^ 
. treated so as to enable their remains to be con- . 
yeyed home.' . ’ ■ ‘ 

IK TEE EV.ENINa OF LIFE. 

Tub aunBhine lay so hot upon the old garden 
outside the grateful shadow* of the trees, that 
there was no stir of life. The grass looked almost 
(lead, and a film of shimmering heat hung over 
it that seemed to scorch the eyeballs like a blast 
of hot air from a furnace of molten metal It 
was mid-day — and mid-day in d uly. Scarcely a 
sound made the silence conscious ; once only a 
big lumbering bee hummed across the open, but 
diil not pause to levy contribution upon the helio- 
trope, which seemed the predominating savour in 
the strangely mingled scent that ftlled the place. ^ 
Tlie garden was so old that it^ had an air 
almost of de{jrepitude, that was peculiarly delight- 
ful It looked as though it might have been 
precisely as it was any sunimer these fifty years. 
The plants liad luxuriated in an imprmied free- 
dom that was their symmetrical death. The 
geraniums and gillyflowers, never among the 
aristocmcy of plants, had degenerated to mere 
vagabondage; a carpet bed, ^that once had shown 
an even and close-set face of many colours to the 
Bun, now survived only in a ragged and forlorn 
decay, like a beauty who l;as outlived her charms, 
yet still persists in revealing the rags and tatters 
■ of her once bright youth. The roses, too, hud 
cast aside all notion of deeoruni, and wasted ' 
• their strength in a prodigality of blossom, sweet 
indeed, but frail and heartless, 

The garden had once been trim ; the beds were 
cut into curious shapes, dividing the grass into 
numberless intricacies, and almost wearying the 
eye with their xnultipludty of varying line. On 
the right,' looking towards the south, stood some 
fine elms and a few copper beeches,; while set, 
as it seemed, in -the very ceuke ol the place was 
a huge , Portugal laurel, laden . with its creamy 
dowar-cones ; and encircling this, a seat All 
; round the garden was a. high wall,, the sunny 
: sides of which were covered with plum and pear 
' and peach and nectarine j these seemed to . have 
' recQ.ivad more attehtmn than their kindred of 
; : 'the beds. If. you passed between the two.kllest 
pf the elms, you .came to a little, wicket gate, and 
' ' 'there your eyes , and noatrils at opce ' would' be 
with a atrange -delight of scent and 
1 ' ;rMour. Beyond the gate there lay an orchard, 

. /Sqb old, so quiet, so reminiseent of old memoriesv 
thki^ncler the ^hade of its gnarled and twisted 
'yon 'would havo forgotten the workl 

.f&Sw.J. ,v ’ , 


counTletdy' or thongbt of it only of ;i tah 
tbafc is tokl. Tlie r«d-clnjokod, sui;-i.'.tke<t ..ppbis 
lUffiised a subtle odour upon tlie lur, and seouii'd 
to 'dint a liomely wekmuo troui tneir glof-sy 
skins The trees were gray with lieheii, and ihe 
ion--' srasa readied high «P about their aueieut 
trimks, ns though the ripe and nuituro growth i 
of a single spring and summer woulu ela.in pro- 
tection from the still vigorous kdurers of tlm wet 
and sunshine of nuiny years, llie UiicK growth 
was borne dowui in places by the weight of talien 
fruit, as yet uiigathered The orchaid was 
hounded on tlie further side by a tall nut- image ; 
and beneath this, again, there was a rustic bench. 
The shadow of the trees lay still upon tne. grass, 
not a branch or a leaf stirring, and the light and 
shadow made a luxurious carpet like a black raid 
gold brocade. 

“ The house to which these ancient grounds be- 
lon<^cd wuis as old and quik-it as they. It ^tood, 
blinking in the light, with open casements and, 

• drawn blinds. It was a low building ot gray 
" stone, with heavy muiiioued wimlowa and <p.ieer 
^ Lfables j the overhanging eaves were tUickly 
>•’ plastered on the under-side with swallows nests ; 
t there ^vere so many that the eye wearied in 
t counting them before the tale was coiuplAe. At 
i either side of the hall door roses climbed, which 
i trespassed upon the wallspace uf some je^.-auiiues 
t and mingled their pink-tipped Ijlusscmis^ with 
- theix* companions’ yellow ;d;iirs. About the iiouse, 

1, too, tliere* was no sign of life. Everyth nig was 
quiet, and mellow, and world-prout ; t;‘.veu liie 
V pitTcons on the roof, whose bunnshed throats 
1- gleamed in the light, were as still and drowsy as 
ix the rest. 

5. The hours glided slowly away, unci as the 
j- declining sun made the elms east longer shadows, 
e the birds found voice again and called to one 
e another through the cotding air. At abort t six 
‘6 o’clock the door opened, and an old gentleman 
n stepped out and walked towards the Tortugal 
.e laurel with a slow and measured pace. Having 
11 reached the seat, he sat clown upon it, disposing 
s, himself comfortably with his buck against iim 
:’s tree and hi.s face towards the door, which be had 
,d left open. He was of a tull auil htutely bearing, 
id half through his seventh decade, and xvith a 
jt simple, benevolent, and open countenance. Ok 
dress was of black velvet, the fpuulity very^ hue, 
L»e and at his breast and \yrkts were fulls of rich 
to umber-coloured lace. His stockings, toji", were 
le black ; and his shoes were fustened^ by old paste 
>11 bilckles, framed in gold. The^ point of a bluek 
le cane rested on the ground beside hnu ; and his 
it, left hand, very delicate uixd finely jewelled, lay 
as upon its golden knob. His look wandered round 
ly the garden slowly and eoutoiitedly, not witli any 
.11 sign of disquiet ; but it ahvays paused for a little 
ly longer when it returned to the open door, as 
ar thougli, without perturbation, but still with cer* 
ve- tainty, he expected some one to pass'- through it 
of as he had done, and take the same way towards 
tst the seat on which he was sitting, 
id Under the shade of the daik-greon leaves and 
be blossoms, the air was cool and balm}" ; a black- 
id bird up above him gave an oecasidnal contented 
d, chuckle; and a wren, somewhere near, wai@ 
piping its little song -with ,all the strength of 
ed its small throat. 

Id ' ' The old gei:itleman had sat thus far some ten 
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miniitefi, wlien he put his rigtt hand into his | 
pockety drew out a snuff-box, transferred it to '* 
bis left hand, opened it, and took a pinch witli 
an a|)peaTance of culm enjoyment The snuff- 
box was of gold, beautifully chased, and on the | 
cover was a miniature* It represented a girl of 
perhaps twenty years of age, with long golden 
curls falling round a face so young and fresli, 
that, as the old gentleman looked at it after 
closing the box, and before returning it to his 
pocket, the sight brought a pleasant smile, to his ; 
face, that seemed to take ten yeans from his | 
agev. ■■ 

SShe has altered very little,’ he said, half 
aloud ; the hair is gray ; but the fa.shion of my 
. wig ha.s changed as well,’ 

He slipx 3 ed the box into his pocket and 
resumed his foinner attitinle. 

As his eye reached the open door again, a new 
light flashed into his glance ; for there came forth 
aTady as stately as himself, though not &*o tall, 
dressed in a black silk gown with trimmings of 
old gold* The old gentleman rose and walked 
towards her j lialf-way between the laured and 
the door they met. Tie took off his hat with 
ti low’ bow, and offered lier his arm, which she 
accepted with an imdination as courtly as hi.s 
own. He led her to the seat, ami they sat tio\Yn 
tliere, side by side. They were like a companion 
pair of antique drawings ; even the colour of their 
dresses harmonised, like two notes making a 
perfect chord, 

^It is forty years,’ said the old gentleman, 
^smcf3 ^VG sat alone together in this garden. You 
may, perhaps, remember f 

Across the old lady’s face there passe<l the 
suggestion of a blush ; It was so slight that it 
.‘teemed but the memory of one. ^ I rememher 
wxdl,’ she .said. 

* It was good of you/ he said, with an inclina- 
tion of tile head, Ho remain another day after 
iny guests had gone ; perhaps it i-vas not right 

' of me to ask you.’ 

^Affee^ tlie very pleasant time that I have 
spent here — and remembering our old friendship 
— I could not very w'ell refuse so small a request ; 
nor did I wish to refuse it/ she answered. 

‘You may re<iolleet/ he said, tapping the 
; knob of liisTtick with his finger, Hhat I asked 
: a greater favour of you forty years ago— if I 
■ oflend yon, pray bid me be silent — and now that | 
i BO many, so very many, years have passed, can i 
. there l>e any wrong in asking w’hy you wu’ote this ; 
letter ?’ 

Ho took from his pocket, flrst his snuff-box, 
which lie laid upon his knee, and then a leather 
case, from wdiicli he drew a letter, yellow at the 
^ edges, but nnlorn, as though preserved with j 
infinite care. This he unfolded, and handed to j 
; liis companion, ' 1 

; ^ Before I read this,^ ahe said, ® will you permit 

me to look more closely at your snuff-box f * 

* ^ladam/ he answered, * yon will do me honour 

---by looking at yourseli’ He handed the box 
to her with another inelination. j 

As the old lady ga^ed at that fresh picture of 
her vanished youth, old memories seemed to stir 
; within her, and the hand that held the box 
trembled, and her eyes saw it through a kindly 
She returned it to him ; he opened it and 
took another pinch | his hand, ,too, must have 




been unsteady, for a little powaler ftdl upon his 
rufflos. Having returned the box, she. I'ead the 
letter, which ran as follow'.^ : 

‘ I am sorry that it cannot be a.*? you desire ; 
there are reasons which I cannot; explain to pre- 
vent it. I trust to your honour to let no word 
escape you of what has passed, and to make no 
effort to see me again. Farewell.’ 

She held the letter between her fingers for fuH 
five minutes, then refolded it and handed it 
back, ■ 

‘ jMy hand/ she then said slowly, ‘ wrote that 
letter, but my heart did not. After so many 
year.s and as you desire to know, I may tell the* 
truth concerning it. Hay I trouble you with a 
few YVoi*d.g of family history 1’ 

‘Any tiling, Madam, relating to yourself cannot 
but be pleasant to me to hear.’ 

‘ You are courteous, as ever. — lYell, tlien, when . 
I was here, in this house, forty years ago, as your 
father’s guest, I was about twenty-two ; yes — that' 
i.s right— tins year I shall be sixty-tbree.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the old gentleman, ‘sixty-six^ — 
Excuse me ; pray go on.’ 

‘ I met in this'house a gentleman, young, frank, 
honourable, who, for some reason, chose to think 
ho loved mo.’ 

‘Madam, he not only thought-- — But again, 
forgive me.’ 

‘ ^Vllo Iru'cd me, then. I, too, felt that counter- 
attraction towarfls him which — which a young 
girl may be permitted to feel under such, eirciim- 
stancos. Just before the end of my visit, we 
chanced to meet alone under the ahade of a large j 
Portugal laurel in a well-trimmed garden.’ Here I 
the speaker looked round upon the tmpruned i 
beds, as thougli trying to recall a recollection. 

The old gentlemaiFsaid nothing ; his head was i 
bent slightly forward, his left hand still re.sting | 
upon his stick. ! 

‘Certain words were spoken— true words, no | 
doubt’ 

The bowed head did not stir, but a low voice ■ 
said : ‘A$ true words, Madam, God help me, as . 
were ever spoken — on one part.^ ‘ 

‘ And on mine. After so many years one may 
speak without reserve. I, on my return home, 
was to ga.in my father’s consent. I. could not 
obtain that consent ; it would have been treason 
to run counter to his wishes ; he was old, and 
there were rea.sons. Those reasons were simply 
those : his fortunes, my father’s fortunes, were 
on the verge of ruin ; the only thing that could 
' save them was for his daughter to nlakc a . good 
i maiTiage. The gentleman with whom I ^vislied 
! to mate was poor ; even at his father’s death, and 
' that seemed distant, liis fortune would not have 
: been suflicient to save a falling house. Therefore., 

! the letter which you have done me the honour 
1 to keep so carefully, was written— not without 
, p<ain, not without many vain tears, many years ' 

I The steady voice failed a little the close/ and 
^ the small dainty hands were pressed close to- 
’ gether on the carefully smoothed gown. ■ It 
I kill quite light in the old garden ; the cool air 
was full of perfume ; the thuebof a falling apple 

At length the old .geiitfemaii' mtel hm head' ■ 
and said ; ‘I thank you/Madanij for the-lraedomL 
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the saine necropolis: ^ 

iniriifc dead of his family or tribe, vVc mjd 
tins explanation of the burning of the. dead in 
the first book of Samuel, and also in^ Puny, as 
explaining the Introduction of the fashion among 
the Ramans, Moreover, in some interments--' 
though of an earlier age — the bones are found 
to be scratched, as though the flesli had been 
1 , removed from them before burial These were 
'jumbably eases of dead warriors at a distance 
from their family resting-'placGs, who were thus 
treated so as to enable their remains to be con- 
veved home. / 



IH THE EVENING OF LIFE. 

Thb sunshine lay so hot upon the old garden 
outside the grateful shadow of the trees, that 
.there was no stir of life. The grass looked almost 
dead, and a film of shimmering heat hung over 
it that seemed to scorch the eyeballs like a blast 
of hot air from a furnace of molten metal. It 
was mid-day— and mid-day in July. Scarcely a 
sound made the silence conscious ; once only a 
big lumbering bee liunnued across the open, but 
did not pause to levy contribution upon the helio- 
trope, wlilch seemed the predominating .siu^oiir iu 
the strangely mingled scent that iilled tho place. 

The garden was ao ohl that it had an air 
almost ot decrepitude, that was peculiarly deltglit- 
fill It looked as though, it might have been 
precisely as it was any summer tlieso fifty years. 
The plants hud luxuriated in an unprimed free- 
dom that was their symmetrical death. Tlie 
geraniums and gillytlowers, never among the 
.aristocracy of plants, had degenerated to mere 
vagabondage ; a carpet bed, that once had shown 
an even and c].ose"Sefc face of many colours to the 
uiin, now survived only iu a ragged and forlorn 
• decay, like ii beauty who has outlived, her charms, 
yer still persists in revealing the rags and tatters 
of her once bright youth. The roses, too, had 
cast aside all notion of decorum, and wasted 
their .strength in .a prodigality of blossom, sweet 
indeed,, but frail and heartless, 

. : The :garden had .once been trim ; the beds were 
.cut -into curious shapes, dividing the grass into 
numberless intricacies, and almost wearying the 
eye with their multiplicity of varying line. Ou 
.the right, looking towards the south, stood some 
fine CUES and a few- copper beeches; while set, 
as it seemed, in the very centre of the place was 
a .huge Portugal lam'd, laden with- its creamy 
dower-cones f and encircling this, a. seat.' All 
round the .garden was a high wail, the sunny 
sMes of which were covered with plum and pear 
and peach and- rmtmim ; these' seemed to have 
Welved more attention than their kindred of 
'Im beds. ' Jf you passed between the two tallest 

- - ^ 

-b$'. 


feminiscent. of ..bid .memorieai 
rlif Vf ■' • the shade of its gnarled and twisted 

would have forgotten the world 
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long grass reached high up about their ancient 
trunks, as though the ripe and nuiture growth i 
of a single spring and summer would ehtlrn pro- ; 
tection froni the still vigorous l»earer.s of the wet , 
and sunshine of many years. The thick growth i 
was borne down in places by the weight ot fallen ! 
fruit, as yet ungathered. The orduu-tl wan 
bounded on tlie further side l)y a tall nut-hedge ; 
and beneath this, again, there was a rustic bench. 

The shadow of tlie trees lay still upon the grass, 
not a branch or a leaf stirring, and the light and 
shadow made a luxurious carpet like a black and 
gold brocade. 

The house to which these ancient grounds be- 
longed was as old and quiet as they. It. stood, 
blinking in the liglit, with open easements and 
drawn 'blinds. It 'was a low buib.llng of gray 
stone, with heavy uuillionvid windows and rpieer 
gables ; the- overhanging eaves' were thickly 
plastere<l on the under-side with swallows* ne.sts ; 
there were so .many that the eye wearied in 
counting them before the tale was'eumphite. At 
either side of the hall door roses climbed, wldch 
trespassed upon the wiili-spac.»3 of some jessamines 
and mingled their pink-tipped blosstuus with 
their comp)aiuonH^ yellow stars. Al^oiit llie house, 
too, there was no sign of life. Everything was 
quiet, and mellow, and world-proof ; oven the 
pigeons on tlie )*oof, whose buruislied throats 
gleamed in the light, were as still and drowsy ns 
the rest. 

The hours glided slowly away, and as the 
declining sun made the elms cast longer shadows, 
tlm birds found voice again and called to oiie 
another through the cooling air. At about si.x 
o^iloek the door opened? and an old geutb.iman 
stepped out and walked , towarLls the Poi*tugal 
laurtd with a slow and ineasured pace. Having 
readied the seat^ he sat down upon it, disposing 
himself comfortably with his back against the 
tree and his face towards the door, w].iich lurlmd 
left open.. He .was of. a tall and stately bearing, 
half through his seventh decmle, and with \i 
simple, benevolent, anti open countenance, .llm 
dress was of black velvet, the .quality vt>ry ihm, 
and at Ids brea.Ht and wrists 'were i\iUs of .rich 
amber-coloured lace* His stockings, were 
blade ; and his shoes ware fastened by obi paste 
bhckles, framed in gold. The point* of a black 
cane rested on the ground beside him; and his 
left hand, very delicate and finely jewelled, lay 
upon its golden knob, liis look %vandered rmtna 
the garden slowly and contentedly, not with any 
sign of disquiet ; but it always paused for a little 
longer when it returned to the open door, as 
though, without perturbation, but still with cer- 
tainty, he expected sonie one to pass tlirough it 
as he liad done, and take the same way towards 
the seat on which he was sitting, ■ 

Under the 'shade of the durk-gteeii leaves and 
blossoms, the air was cool and balmy ; a black- 
bird up above him gave aU' oeoasional contented 
chuckle ; and a wren, somewhere near, was 
piping its little song with all. the strength of n. 
its small throat. - ' f ^ 

The old gentleman had sat thus for some teii 
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iininitef?, when he put his rigbt hand into his I been unsteady, foi' a lifctle powder fell npon his 

pcH-dvCt, drew out a snidr-box, transferred it to ! rvdties. Having returned the box, she read the 

his left hanti, opened it, and took a pinch witli I letter, whiclj ran as follows : 

an appearance of crdm enjoyment. The snulF- 1 ‘ I am sorry that it cannot be as you desire ; 

box was of gold, beautifully chased, and on the ; there are reasons which I cannot explain to 

cover was a miniature. It rex^resenteil a girl of vent it. I trust to your honour to let no \vord 

perhaps twenty years of age, with long golden escape you of wliat has passed, and to make no 

curls falling round a htce so young and fresh, I eftbrt, to see me again. Farewell’ 

that, as the old gentleman looked at it after j She held the letter between her fingers for fuli 

closing the box, and before returning it to his | live minutes, then refolded it and handed it 

pocket, the sight brought a pleasant smile to his ! back. 

.1 ....1 ■ ■ ,1 •- 1 .■ c 1 .1 5 ' .-T 1 .. f ’ 


tace, that seemed to take ten years from his 


‘]\[y hand,’ she then said slowly, ‘wrote that 
letter, but my heart did not. After so many 


" ‘ She has altered very little,’ he .said, half years, and as yon desire to know, I may tell the* 
aloud ; ‘ the hair is gray ; but the fashion of my Iruth concerning it May I trouble you with a 


wig has changed as well’ 

He slipped the box into his pocket and 
res 3 imed his former attitude. 

As his eye reached the open door again, a new 


few words of family history F 

‘ An}’' thing. Madam, relating to yourself cannot 
but be x?leasant to me to hear,’ 

‘You are courteous, as ever, — ^lYell, then, when 


light flashed into his glance ; for there’eame forth I was here, in this house, forty yeai's ago, as your . 
a lady as stately as himself, though not so tall, father’s gue.st, I was about twenty- two : yes — that 
dressed in a black silk gown with trimmings of is right — this year I shall be sixty-three.’ 
old gold. The old gentleman rose and walkeil ‘And I,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ sisty-$ix.-^-’ 
towards her ; half-way between the laurel and Excuse me ; pray go on.’ 

the door they met. ’He took off his hat with ‘ I met in this house a gentleman, young, frank, 
a low^ bow, and offered her his arm, which .she honourable, who, for some reason, chose to think • 
accepted with an inedination as cotmtly as his he loved me.’ 

owm. He leil her to the seat, and they sat down ‘ IMadum, he not only thought But a.gain, 

there, .side by side. They were like a compmion forgive me.’ 

pair of auti<xue drawings ; even the colour of their ‘ Who loved me, then. I, too, felt that counter- 
dresses harmonisefl, like two notes making a aitniclion toward.s him winch — whieli a young 


X^erfeet chord. 

‘ It is forty years,’ said the old gentleman 


girl may be permitted to feel under such circiun- 
stances." Just Indore the end of mj visit, we 


‘since -we sat alone together. in this garden. You chanced to meet alone under the shade of a large 
may, perhaps, remember ?’ * , Portugal laurel in a well 4zdmnied .garden.’ . Here 

Acros.s the old lady’s face there passed the the speaker looked round upon the unpmined 
suggestion of a blush’; it was so .slight that it beds, as though trying to recall a recollection, 
seemed but the memory of one. ‘ I remember The old gentleman said nothing ; his head was 
well,’ she said. ” bent slightly forward, his left hand still resting 


seemed but the memory of one. ‘ I remember The old gentleman said nothing ; his head was ! 
well,’ she said. " bent slightly forward, his left hand still resting i 

‘ It was good of yon,’ he said, with an inclina- upon his sthde. 
tion of the head, ‘to remain another day after ‘Certain words were spoken— true words, no ; 
my guests had gone ; p^rhap.s it was not right doubt,’ 

of me to ask you? * The bowed head did not stir, but a low voice 

‘After the very pleasant time that .1 have said: ‘As true words, IMadam, God help mo, as 
spent here— and remembering our old friendsliix:> were ever Bpoken — on one x^art.’ 

; —I could not very well refuse .so .small a rerpient ; ‘And on mine. After so many years one may 
nor did I wish toVefuse it,’ she answered. speak without re.serve. I, on my return home, 

‘Yon may recollect? he .said, tapiping the wa.s to gain my father’s consent. I could 3iot 
knob of his ‘stick with his linger, ‘that I asked obtain that conknt it would have been treason ' 
a greater favour of you forty years ago — if I | to run cniinter to his wishes ; he was o]<l, and 
offemTyou, pray bid me be silent--and now that ; there were pasons. Those reasons were simply 
so many, so very many, years have pi'issed, can | these ; his fortunes, my father’s fortunes, were 
there be any wrong in i:king why you wrote this : on the verge of ruin ; the only thing that could 
letter?’ ' save them wms for his daughter to make a good 

lie took frotn his pocket, first his snuff-box, marriage. The gentleman with whom I wished 
wdiich he laid upon his knee, and then a leather to mate was poor ; even at his fatharis death, and 
.case, from which he drew a letter, yellow at the that seemed distant, his fortune would not have 
edges, but untoni, as though pjreservcd with been sufficient lo save a falling house. Therefore' 
1' infinite care. This he unfolded, anti handed to the letter which you have done me the Imnour 
his companion. to keep so carefully, was written— not .without 

‘Befoin I read she &aid, ‘ will yoiv permit pain, not without many vain tears, 
me to look moTti closely at your snufi-box ’ ago.’ ... . - ‘ ' '''/ 

‘Madam? he answered, ‘you will do me honour The steady voice failed a little at the close, and' 

' — by looking at yourself? He handed the box the small dainty hands were pressed close' 
to her with another inclination. getlier on the carefully smoothed gowmr.Vjt,; 

As the old lady gaxed at that fresh picture of still quite light in the old garden; the' coql hir, 
her vanished youth, old memories seemed to stir was full of 5 ^he thud of a falling' apple 

within her, and the hand that held the box came from the orchard. \ I' I 

trembled, and her eyes saw it through a kindly At length the old gentlemati M^d'Ms head- 
■ mist* She returned’ it to him ; he^ opened it and and said : ‘ I thank you, Madamj^ lbv th^; freedom 
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There is one more point upon whiclij if 1 may 

he permitted to speak ’ 

‘.Perhaps yon would like to see the orchard 
again ; the wrens build thm-e still/ 

Arni in arm they walked to the gate leading 
into it. .Be lifted the latcli, ami went in first, 
beating a pathway tlirough the hmg graps witli 
his stick. Then he returned and lefl his com- 
panion to the bench under the nut-hedge. 

‘You did not imike this great marriage, after 
all, I think? Indeed, I think I am right in 
supposing that you have never marriial V 

‘ You are right. My father died witliin 
a year. There was'" enough left for a lonely 
w’oman to live upon ; the necessity for my 
marriage "was buried in niy father’s grave/ 

‘But, kbidam, you were young and beautiful 
I have heard that a disappointed love may 
bestow itself upon some other object/ 

‘My love was perhaps an old-fashioned love,’ 
she aiisweml, ‘and perlmps I waited, thinking I 
niight rc?ceivo some sign or message from the 
gentleman of wdxoiii I have told you/ 

‘But you bound him, upon his honour, to say 
nothing r 

‘ I have heard of an honour that could ’ 

*Mhdam, perhaps his honour was an old- 
faslu<med honour.— But 1 interrupt again — for- 
give me/ 

‘ I will not finish the senteuce ; his honour and 
my love kept both apart—and ihis was forty 
3 ’carsagD!’ 

‘lictus no longer treat the matter ihus. Yon 
■were the lady; 1 wvis the gentleman. Bo I 

' auniiise correctly 

‘ You do/ answered the old ]ad 3 % 

‘Then, during these forty years I have giiai'ded 
both my love and lionour. I have .left this 
garilen and orchard just as you saw it Inst ; the 
beds luive been W’eiH.led, that is all The plants 
ure the same, or have been succeeded by a self- 
sown posterity : the trees are the saiae—you may 
find your name, Madam, cut into the bark of 
more than one : the pigeons ikuv upon the- roof 
are the deseendantB of those which you fed from 
ymir hand forty j^'ears ago, I, ton, have remainotl 
unchanged. — Madam ’->-and he sank upon one 
knee and took her hand— ‘we are both un- 
changed.’ . 

. ‘This, I believe, is not the manner of a gallant | 
nowadava,’ said' the ,ohl lad^^, smiling ; ‘ I under- ^ 
stand tliat they do not kneel now/ i 

‘ !My gallantly/ said the old gentleman, return- i 
ing the -smile, ‘is an' old-fashioned gallantry, i 
But may we not como together at the end? In 
the beginning wa were separated ; let the end 

‘ But I am an old woman now, sir. . You will 
find at ktist four .wrinkles on the hand you 
hold I’ ' 

‘Madam/ he answered, ‘there are at least four 
wHt^kles upon ray forehead ; they may be set 
against ea^h, other/ . 

. He- kissed the hand he held; and the old 
bending a little nearer to the brave old face, 
;»idJ you will. If you wish it, we wuli 
' pass the end together/ 

'He kissed her hamb again silently; and draw^- 
a ring from his finger, he slipped it upon 
, those ho held. Then he rose from his 

' .kpea, s|Ui holding the hand, and drew it gently 


; within Iiis arm, J^ooping his owm still chirped 
I upon it. 

! ‘hlay I sec your snuff-box once more?’ said 
I the obi lady, 

: ‘Take it/ he answered, ‘and keep it in memory 

[ of these forty years — and of to-nig])t.’ 
i ‘Nay/ she said, taking it from him; ‘I have 
f this and she pressed the diamond he had just 
I placed upon her finger against Ins j>a]in ; ‘but 
' when I have need of it, I will ask you for 
jit/ . . , . . . 

! She looked again at the face, that smiled hack 
' upon her from the past, and then opened the box 
and took a grain or two between her fingers ; bo 
small a pinch that the old gontleinan could not 
restrain a smile. She handed the box back in 
silence. 

' ‘That is the greatest compliment that has ever 
been paid to mo,’ he said. 

The pulses of each had beaten so calmlj^ for so 
many j'ears, tliat there was no great tunnilt then. 
The two lives glided together into one stream, 
and journeyed on towards the darkness which 
would end in light. 

‘ You h.ave stayed here too long ; the deiv is 
falling, and I am .sure you cannot see to W'^ork.’ 

I looked up, as though awakened oiit of a 
dream, 

‘ It is late,’ I said. What time is it ?’ 

‘Half an hom> past tea-time, — What have j’ou 
been doing?’ 

I pointed to the sheaf of papers on the table 
which J. carry out into the garden on fine days 
to work upon, and my sweet tyrant took them 
up and carried them out of tlie shadow of the 
niitdietlge to tlie light 

‘IVhy, this is not the story j-ou have, been 
working at/ she said. ‘Here you seem to luive 
described this house ; but our garden is as trim 
and neat as any garden, I am sure, could be/ 

‘Yes,’^ I answered; ‘but it w-as not alwjxrs 
so. This luyely suinmer day and a laxy fancy ' 
have produced the little scrap of true ancoslrtiL ! 
history wdiich you now hold in 3 ’onr hand. — Let 
us go in/ 

And so we ■\vent. 


T W I L I H T. 

TwnuGJiT, the gray-eyed child of Buy and Night, • 
Conies wandering through the wood wHIj pensive face, 
Tender as thoughts of home ; a placid grace 
Follows lier footsteps, and a holy light 
Strikes amid leafless honglis, as ehildhood’s dreams, 

At sight of youth, awaken in the old. - 
And as I watch her take her noiseless way 
By glen and field and lonely water-gkams, 

Lost hopes, like buds of spring, again unfold, 

And rosy light corner trembling through life’s gray. 
Thus have I watched thee, Twilight, lonig'-ago;' ■ '• ' ' 
Thy coming hut a herald to mine eyes ■ 

Of one who followed, and who filled my fddes ■ 

Not as with night, but Love’s own morning glow. 

. Maut Onoss; 
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yoitr food, the nmnastory lefe you depart 

in peaco, though without its benediction. 

In the smiiiner, all the scores of rooms lu the 
building are often filled with guests from different 
parts pi' Spain. What can be more delightful^ 
Tlie placer is notoriously sacred, even as it is 
notoriously beautiful, and in summer, notoriously 
healthy and cool in comparison with, the hot 
plains and the seaboard. Pienic parties, there- 
fore, arrive in brisk succession, with portly 
baskets and echoing laughter. Mules and horses 
are requisitioned ; they may be wired for from 
Barcelona direct to the convent ; and tlie caval- 
cades mako the final ascent to the summit to 
feast among the homes of the hermits of past 
dava, and to dally in company with the ravens 
anil hawks uiuii the first streaks of evening are 
in the sky, and the snow of the Pyrenees is 
ptaling in the north. Anon, the Ave Maria bell 
. sounds from the high-roofed chapel of the con- 
vent j the boys of the convent school— training 
for ruisHioiiaries beyond the sea— chant the service 
in ii dim religious light; and supper-timo has 
arrived. It is t>y no means right to approach the 
restaurant before the hour of the Ave, though 
appetite be ever so restive ; and according to one 
of the bylaws, the service must precede the 
supper. 

Architecturally, the monastery is ugly to the 
last degree. It" k like nothing so much as a 
reformatory. The great walls of its residential 
blocks, pierced with little windows wdiicli give 
them the appearance of a number of prisons, are 
enough to frigliten the sentimental traveller. It 
seems as if tx night or two spent in such a idace 
must give the deathblow to any romance that 
might "have been dreamed about it. In truth, 
however, one soon turns one’s eyes away from 
the monastery and its heavy roofs to the fascinat- 
ing grotesque peaks behiu’d it. These are lilce 
sugar- loaves set roughly .side by side so as to leave 
a suecession of abysses between them. But the 
sugar-loaves must "be thought of as many him- 
. di-edaof feet high, and the abysses between them 
are therefore deep enough to make one hold ones 
breath while gating down them. 

The monastery, whicli assumes to provide most 
things needful for the comfort of the visitor, and 
has a shop in its courtyard where you may buy 
a multitude of articles — from pins to potted 
metits— has also its stuff of guides fox* the moun- 
tain, who -work by a tariff But one does not 
really wiint a gui«le for Montserrat, With ordin- 
ary prudence, one juay roam by one’s self at 
pleasure about the glens and defiles, and climb 
By steep artificial staircases from one hermitage 
to another until the last and the summit are- 
reached siinultariedttsly. This Is the way to get 
the best impression' of Montsemi It is detest- 
able in such a spot to' be prattled at, by a man 
who^ plxrases .ai-e aa imromantic as OUendorff^s. 
The reverend fathers sell a wonderful littls book 
'Wjitch may well displace this gentleman, if the 
yi4tor yemma fcr a .giude of some kind. It has ' 
pmulmdB’ of pages, and k arranged- " in the i 
|[uestlon-and^anawer mode. But even this oitght^l 
-|b| fcd:be hEpwml ‘tb ascend the mountain, - It is 
as light entertainment after' supper in the 
^ tonaftery Tesfcaumit, One can , thto be mm of 
%mm one’s hard, cleaHj monatMc bed in 
one may even laugh between 


the sheets in recalling some of its exquisite 
simplicity. 

For my part I was content to roam among the 
myrtles and lentisk and wild lavender of the 
mountain and its precipices as an . unattached 
vagrant. It was glorious to rest at my own sweet 
will first on the edge of one precipice and anon on 
the edge of another a few hundred feet higher. 
The river Llobregat ran like a thread through the 
ruddy land at the base of the mountain, and 
withal so near that it seemed not impossible to 
spring two or three thousand feet down headlong 
into its turbid stream. It had been heavy 
weather for the past week, and froin the red and 
purpled uplands on the other side of the river — 
sadly lacking in trees, like the greater part of 
Spain—a number of impetuous little torrents 
were rushing towards the greater river in the 
valley. I could fancy I heard their seveml voices 
as it were in a chorus, to the acconi paid meat 
the deep bass of the Llobregat, which absorbfefr 
them and carried them all towards the sea. ,T|ie 
birds sang in the bushes round about me, and 
faint echo of the shouts of the school-bo^^s of tlie 
monastery at play in the gardens by the avcuii^- 
of cypresses, also drifted towards the white peaks 
of the mountain. 'Now and again, as my stamL’ 
point changed, I gazed across many a mile of 
broken lainl towards the Pyrenees in the north- 
west It was a day of meteorological moods and 
fancies. At one time, a mighty storm-cloud lield 
all the snow-peaks of the range in its black 
embrace. I knew fresh snow was then whirling 
furiously about their summits. The air chilled 
as the breeze stiffened from the north. Stray 
fringes of the cloud began to make a demousti'a- 
iion near tbe massy pinnacles of Montserrat itself ; 
and the portents were all bad. But when every- 
thing looked at its worst, the storm on the 
Pyrenees began to abate, the dark cloud scampex’ed 
off, iiiiich attenuated by its conflict with the 
pointed peaks, or broke to show the sunlight 
upon the new-fallen snoiv. The spectacle, tlien— 
of the unveiling of the PyreneevS from Montserrat 
—was something to be remembered with a certain 
feeling of awe, and never to be forgotten ; ami 
the renewal of tha blue over my head wdth the 
white rocks towering towards "it waxs no less 
delightful 

Thus I wandered upwards towards the summit, 
and those ruined hovels near it which wqvo 
formerly the habitations of a number of hermits 
wdio lived and died on the moimtain. One may 
marvel how these simple ascetics could conceive 
that they were doing good wox’k in thus isolating 
themselves from their fellows. In the sujximer, 
their manner of life no doubt had its gratifications 
for such lovex’s of nature as they could hardly 
fail to become. It was then no, in tolerable ixirtf- 
ship for each of them to get up at two o’clock in 
>the morning to ring the bell of' his little cimpel 
But in winter, even the most sti'enuous advocate 
of self-mortification ximong them must often' havm 
sighed for a spell of life in the plain. ^ it was thO' 
custom, for the youngest member of this com^- 
ixiunity of devotees to occupy the highest hefmir 
tage— that of San Oerdnimo/ ; By-and-by ^ ' m hie* , 
grew older, he was degraded to another nest, and,' 
so, when he became fourscore or thereabouts, ho 
might chance to be tenant of the hermitage of ' 
Bt Anna or Bt BImas, wMoh. are comparafemly- 
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near tlie monastery, wlience mecfical or other aid 
€(-)ii}d be more readily obtained iu case of need. 

The Napoleonic era, which put an end to so 
many ancient institiUluns in Europe, fairly extin- 
guished the hermits of Montserrat. The ribald 
Ereiicinnen umlex* Suchet hunted^ these good 
men from cliff to cliff of the moimtaiii ‘as if they 
had been chamois,’ and slaughtered certain of 
them in their sanctuaries. To the same .French- 
men is due also the sack of the moiiustery hself, 
the expulsion of the monks, and the burning of 
its buildixigs. One still sees traces of the ruin 
thus wrought so many years ago. This was a 
revival with a vengeance of the early medieval 
vicissitudes of the mountain, when it was in the 
hands of a robber who had a castle on it, w- hence 
he ravaged the lower lands without mercy. ^ The 
site of this rogue's castle is still preserved in one 
of the ruined hermitages, very appropriately the 
one dedicated to St Dimas, the good tliief. 

Nowadays, of course the ordinary visitor cannot 
be expected, to feel any very keen reverence for 
these disestablished chapcds and their adjacent 
dilapidated and vacant tenements. The clouds 
and the storms are year by year helping to remove 
them altogether, the hermitage of San Geruuiiuo 
on the sumaiit of the moimtain is a capital place j 
for a picnic ; and in summer there may be many i 
processions thither in a day witli ki^kets of portly 
sisie and bottles in their midst. It is certainly ' 
good to breakfast here after a climb of two iiours 
ill the fresh morning air, and to drink one’s wine 
face to face with the stupendous Pyrenees, or neck 
deep in the clouds. The air is the best in Spain, 
and there is no stint of it. The thrills of agree- 
able horror excited by the precipices which 
intervene between the break fast- table and the 
monastery, let alone the lowlands — which look 
insuUerafily bleak and hot from this fair eyrie — 
are like a sauce to the feast. One knows that 
by-and-by a deliberate false step in descent may 
send one\specding into a chasm that seems to be 
bottomless. It is always a pleasure to be thus 
decisively the muster of one’s destiny, and especi- 
ally when one is in good-humour with one’s self 
anil the world. And" m there is generally much 
more of jollity than aught else at this hermitage 
of Ban Gerouimo, even though there is a crucifix 
upon the adjacent mountain-top. 

For three days the visitor may lead this placid 
kind of life at Montserrat, occupying the same 
room, and with no charge upon him except wliat 
the restaurant and his cau<lle involve. But on 
the fourth morning the bylaws of the monastery 
gently but firmly put him outside the gates. The 
assumption in old times was probably this: even 
. the blackest of hearts may be purged of its sin in 
'three days, even as the generosity of the most opu- 
lent of pilgrims may be, supposed in that .time to 
have been proven to the uttermost. , One iniglit go 
Tarthei', and fancy that the monks thought a little 
of that variety which gives such pleasant, colour 
to life, and made thk rule that their eyes might 
constantly be refreshed' by the sight of new faces. 
Be that as it may, nowadays the conventional 
•pretext is/ that* but for tjiis; rule,, the hospitality 
ot Montserrat would be in peril of being abused. 
■■ Sgoh and such a pilgrim juight tak^ up his.abode 

'pay, - ^9^'^ S? '' Si 

'he' lodging ahameMly at the cost 'of the 


establishment. One may therefore bow, though 
perhaps with reluctaiifie, ti:> this regulation, wliich. 
compels one to depart just when the charms of 
the place are fastening upon the heart. 

The six mules are"harnessed to the big coach, 
and the other passengers, pilgrims like one’s self, 
though of very diliereiife kimls, are waiting. In 
surrendering the key of your little room you are 
giving up a pleasure you could well have pro- 
tracted for as many weeks as you have been 
allowed days for its enjoyment. The courteous 
steward of the bedchamber department of the 
monastery receives your donation with a com- . 
placent though somewhat, critical eye. Perhaps 
your exterior has begotten high hopes in his heart. 
The hopes are disinterested, of course, for he is 
but an automaton giver and receiver. There are 
pilgrims who think nothing of leaving a gold piece 
for every night they spend on the holy moun- 
tain. They do not, by any exact standard, reckon 
up the worth of the bare flags of the bedchamber 
and the coarse sheets and linen that are supplied 
to them, and then pay perhaps precisely what they 
would have paid in an hotel. Yisitors of this 
kind are loved at Montserrat, as elseAvhere, .For 
them the tongues of the ‘fathers’ arc always ready 
to wag in the honourable office of guide, familiar, 
and friend. These are they 'wlio can he relied 
upon to buy from the store of medals and pictures 
and books and rosaries which under one of tlie 
most ancient nooks of the monastery oilers its 
particoloured ivinduw to tempt the faithful. 
And after all, it may further be .said that these 
are they wlio derive the utmost profit and 
pleasure from places so hallowed by age and 
tradition as Montserrat. 


THE lYOBY GATE.^ 

Bv WALTEB BEBAJ5T. 

CHAPTER XX.VT.--WXnL HE REMEMBER? 

Should she tell him ? She could not. The way 
must soineliow be . prepai’ed. No, — she could not 
tell him just so — in cold blood. How would he 
look if slie were to begin : * I have found out the 
mystery. You are Edmund Gray. During the 
hours that you cannot recall, you are pilaying^ the 
part of a Socialist teacher and leader : you are 
actively propagating the doctrines that you hold 
to be dangerous and misleading F What would 
he say? \Yliat would he feel when he realised 
the truth? 

On the table lay a copy of the fort- 

night old copjy'—open at the place where there 
was a certain letter from a certain Edmund Gray. 
Elsie pointed to it. Mr Bering sighed. ^ ‘Again/ 
he said, ‘they perseeifte me. Now it is a, letter 
addressed to Edmund Gray, lying on my table r 
now it is the bill of a pernicious; lecUtre by 
Edmund Gray : to-day , it h this paj^er with thb 
letter that appeared a w^eek or twa. ,W 
brought it here ? Checkley says' he didn’t Whb 

Elsie made no reply. It was useless to teat 
her former theory of the boy under the table.- " , 

mna went, 
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and writes froia the Ranie address. Yet he is uot 
the man. Of that I tun convinced. This man 
is a fool hecuuse he believes in the honesty of 
mankind I he is a generous fool because, he 
believes that people would rather be good than 
bad. Honsense ! They would rather be stealing 
from each others plates, like the monkeys, than 
dividing openly. He has what they call a good 
heart— that is, he is a soft creature—aud he is 
full of pity for the poor. Now, in my young 
days, I was taught— what after-experience luis 
only brought more home to me— that the poor 
^are poor in conscriucnce of their vices. We used 
to say to them: *‘Go away— practise thrift. Be 
sober— work hard. By exercising these virtues we 
rose out of your ranks. By continuing to exer- 
cise them we remain on these levels. Go ravay. 
There is no remedy, for disease contracted hy vice. 
Go awmy and sufferd^ Tiiat’a what we said for- 
merly. What they say now as: “Victim.s of 
greed I You are fdled with eveiy virtue possible 
to humanity. You are down-troddeu by the 
Capitalist.' "You are oppressed. Make and pro-l 
duce for otlicrs to enjoy. We will change all this. 
We will put the fruits — the harvest — of your 
labour in your own hand.s, and you shall >show 
the world your justice, your noble disinterested- 
ness, your "generosity, your love of the common 
weal.**" That’s the new^gospel, Elsie, and I prefer 
the old,* 

Strange that a man should at one time hold 
and preach with so much fervour and earnest- 
ness the very creed which at another time he 
deuonuced as'hercely 1 

‘This uutn, and such as he/ continued Mr 
Bering, lifted out of his anxietie.s by that sub- 
ject. ‘would destroy Property in order to make 
the workman rich. Wonderful doctrine! He 
would advance the world by desti'oying the only 
true incentive and stiiiuilant for work, iiiventioti, 
civiiLSiition, association, and every good and useful 
thing. He vvtmid destroy Property. And theiii 
Can ho not see wliat would follow ? Why, these 
; people do not kno"w the very alphabet of the 
tiling’ ‘ Ih’opcrty • they mean the possession 
by ■ individuals of laud or money. But that is 
only^ a part of Property. Take that away, and 
the individual remains. And he has got— wluit 
you cannot take away— the rest of his "Property, 
by which he will speedily repair the temporary 
loss. Oonsiderj, child, if’ you can, what does a 
man posspsi He has, I say, . Propert}' — all his 
own— which cannot ho taken from him or shared 
with aiiofclier— Property in his bndn, his trade, 
bis wit, his yraft, Jiis art, Ids skill, his invention, 
his enterprke, his- quickness to grip an oppor- 
tunity.: ’Again, he lum his wife and children 
---someyjmcs a very valuable Property : he has, 
besides, Jds memories, his knowledge, his experi- 
encijj his , thoughts, his hopes, his projects, and 
intentions t he has his past and he has hia future i 
he, lias, or thinks he fms, his 'iulieritanee in the 
Kingdom of Hoaveu. Take away all these things 

the Bhad<ny of a mmn Not even a naked hgure, 
..Mnmnd ^Gray^ thinks that w^'ealth is the whole 


of certain forms of Property. Take all the, 
wealth away to-(hiy-~eve]i if you make ten 
thousaud laws, the same qualities the same 
forms of Property— the same lack of those qua- 
lities will produce like results to-morrow.— Do 
you now understand, child, wdiat is meant by 
Property ? It is everything wdiich makes human- 
ity. Wealth is only the symbol or proof of 
society so organised that all these qualities— -the 
whole Property of a man, can be exercised ireoly 
and without injustice.* 

‘I see,* said Elsie, gaxing with wonder undis- 
guised. lYas this last night’s Projilietl Could 
the same brain hold two such diverse views ? 

‘You are surprised, child. That is because 
yon have never taken or understood this larger 
view of Property, It is new to you.^ Coidess, 
however, that it lends sacredness to things wdiich 
we are becoming accustomed to have derided. 
Believe me, it is not without rea.son that some 
of us venerate the laws wdiich have been slowly, 
very slowly, framed : and the forms which have 
been slowly, very slowly, framed as expeiience 
has taught us wisdom for the protection of man 
— working man, not loafing lazy man. It is wise 
and right of us to inamtain all those iiistituticins 
wdiich encourage the best among us to work and 
invent and distribute. By these forms alone is 
industry protected and enterprise encouraged.: ; 
Then such as tliis Edmund Gray’— he laid ids 
hand again upon the letter — ‘will tell you tluifc 
Property — Property — causes certa i n crimes — ergo, 
Property must be "destroyed. Everything desir- 
able causes its own peculiar class of crime. Con- 
sider the universal passion of Love. It daily 
causes crimes innumerable. Yet no one has yet 
proposed the abolition of Love — eh V 

‘I believe not,’ Elsie replied, smiling. ‘I hope 
no one will — yet.’ 

‘No. But the desire for Property, w-hich is 
equally universal — which is the most potent 
factor in the cause of Law and Order— they 
desire and propose to destroy. I Inn'e shown you 
that it is impossible. Let the companies pay no 
dividends, let all go to the working men : let the 
lauds pay no rent : the houses no rent : lot the 
merchants’ capital yield no profit : t;o-morraw the 
clever man will be to the front again, using 
for his own purposes the dull and the stupii 
and the ]xiy. That is my opinion.--Purgive this 
sermon, Elsie. You started me on the subject 
It is one on which I have felt very strongly for 
a long time. In fact, the more I tliink upon 
it the more I am convinced that the most Im- 
portant tiling in any social system is the pro- 
tection of the individual — personal liberty : i>ee« 
clom of contract : right to enjoy in safety what 
liis ability, his enterprise, anil his dexterity may 
gain lor him.’ 

Elsie made no reply for a moment^ The con-; 
versation hud taken an unexpected turn. The ,' 
vehemence of the Upholder of Property over-' 
whelmed her- as' much aa the earnestness of^ts' 
destroyer* Besides, what chance' hm a girl of 
one-aiid-twenty on a sqbject of which she knows 
nothing with a man who has thought upon it 
for fifty years? Besides, she ‘was thinking all 
"the Hme'of , the^Qthe|;:m§n.^.^;.^^ 
no doubt— -none whatever— that Mr Bering knew 
imthing^ Mr 

I He knew nothing'' and;’ suspected n'othing 
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truUi. xViid which should sImi believe 1 The I 
iuiiu who was hlled with pity i'or the poor and i 
saw nothing but their sufieriiigs, or the man who ' 
wus full of sympathy with the rich and saw in ; 
the poor nothing hut their vices '? Are all men ■ 
who work oppressed ? Or are tliere no oppressed 
at all, but ouiy some lazy and stupid and some 
clever^ 

*Tell me more another time,’ she said witli a 
sigh. ‘ Come back to the case — the robbery. Is 
anything discovered yet?’ 

have heard nothing. George refuses to go 
on with the case out of some scruple be- 
cause ’ — — 

‘Oh! I know the cause. Yery cruel things 
have been said about him. Do you not intend 
to stand by your own partner, Mr Bering ?’ 

‘ To stand by him ? Why, what can I do?’ 

‘You know what has been said of liiin — what 
is said of him — why I have had to leave 
home . ■ 

‘I know what is said, certainly. It matters 
nothing what is said. The only important thing 
is to iind out — and that they cannot do.’ 

‘ They want to connect Edmund Gray with the 
forgeries, and they are trying the wrong way. 
Checkley is not the connecting link — nor is 
George.’ 

‘ You talk in riddles, child.’ 

‘ Perhaps. Do you think, yourself, that George 
has had anything whatever to do with tlie busi- 
ness?’ ■ 

‘If you put it so, I do not. If you ask me 
what i have a right to think — it is that every- 
thing is possible.’ 

‘That is what you said about Athelstan. Yet 
now bis innocence is established.’ 

‘ That is to say, his guilt is not proved. Find 
me the man who forged that cheque, and I will 
acknowledge that he is innocent. Until then, 
he is as guilty as the other man — Checkley — who 
was also named in connection with the matter. 
Mind, I say, I do not believe that my Partner 
could do this thing, I will tell him so. I . have 
told him so. If it luu! to be done ovei’ again, I 
would ask him to become my Partnei*. But all 
things are possible. J^Iy brother is hot upon it. 
Well'— -let him seai'cli as he pleases. In such a 
case the solution is always the simplest ami the 
most unexpected. I tohf him only this morning 
—he had lunch with me— -that he was on a wrung 
scent — but he is obstinate. Let him go on.’ 

‘Yes— let him divide a family— keep up bitter- 
ness between mother and son — make a lifelong 
separation between those who ought to love each 

otlier most Oh 1 it is shameful 1 It is sluime- 

fiii ! And you make no effort — none at all— to 
stop it.’ 

‘ What can I do ? What can I say, more than 
I have said? If they would only not accuse each 
other — but fmd out something P , 

. ‘Mr — forgive me— what I am gowgj 

to say’ — she began . with Jerks, ‘The honour oi* 
my brother— of my lover— are at stake,’ 

. *Say, child, what you please.’ 

‘I think that perhaps’ — she did not dare to 
look at him — ‘ if you coukh-remember sometimes 
• those. ' Chopped and forgotten evenings— those 
hours ; when you do not know wliafc you have 
said- .and done— if .jmti could /only i'emember,,a 
little -r-we might hnd out more.’ 


.■I*;/' r;. .v^\' 





He watched her face blushing, and her eyes 
confused, and her voice stammering, and he saw 
that there was something behind — something that 
vshe hinted, but would not or could not e.vpro.ss. 
He sat upright, suspicious and disquieted. 

‘ Tell me what you mean, child.’ 

‘ I cannot — if you do not rememher anything, 
You come late in the morning — sometimes two 
hours late. You tliink it is only ten o’clock 
when it is twelve. You do not know where you 
have been for the last two hours. Try to remein- 
her that. You were lute on Saturday morning. 
Perhaps this morning. \Yhere were you V 
His face was quite white. He understood that* 
something was going — soon — to happen, 

‘I know not, Elsie — indeed — I cannot remem- 
ber. Where was I V 

‘You leave here at five. You liave ordered 
dinner, and your housekeeper tells me that you 
come home at ten or eleven. Where are you all 
that time V 
‘ I am at the Club.’ 

‘Can you remember? Think — were you at 
the Club lust night? George went there to find 
you, but you wei^e not there— and you were not 
at home. Where were you V 
He tried to speak — hut he could not. He 
shook liis Iiead — he gasped twice. 

‘ You cannot remember ? Oh! try— -Mr Bering 
—try — for the sake of eveiybody — to put an end 
to this miserable eoiiditiou — try.’ 

‘ I cannot remember,’ he said again feebly. 

‘Is il possible — just possible — that wdiile you 
are away — during these intervals — you your- 
self may* be actually — in the company— of this 
Socialist — this Edmund Gray?’ 

‘Elsie— what do you mean?’ 

‘ I mean— can you not remember V 
‘ You mean more, child 1 Do you kno^v what 
you meazi'? If what you suggest is true, then I 
must he mad— mad. Do you mean it? Do you 
mean it ? Do you understand what you say V 
‘ Try — try to remember/ she replietl. ‘ That is 
all I mean. Aly dear guardian, is there any one 
to whom I am riiore grateful than yourself ? You 
have given me a fortune and my lover an incoine. 
Try— try to remember.’ 

She left him without more words. 

He sat looking straight before him — the horror 
of tlio most awful tiling that can bofall a man 
upon him. Presently, he touched his boll, and 
his old clerk appeared. 

‘ Checkley/ lie said, ‘ tell me the truth,’ 

‘ I ahvays do/ he replied surlily. 

‘I have been suffering from fits 
ness. Have you observed any impairing of the 
faculties? Mdieii a man’s mental power’s are 
decaying, he forgets things: he loses the, power 
.of work : his old skill leaves him : he cannot dis- 
tinguish between good work and bad. He shows 
his mental decay, I believe, in. jibysical ways—' 
he shufiies as he walks.: he stoops and shambles .. 
— and in his speech — he wanders and he repeats- 
— and in his food and maxiner. of eating,; Save { 
you observed any of these symptoms, upon in% ‘ 
’Checkley?’ 

‘ Hot one. You ■ are as- upright as -a lance : ■ you ' 
eat like five-and-twenty : your talk, is as good and 
your work' is as good as when you were forty.— 
Don’t think such things. ,, To be"' sure you do ' 
forget a bit. ; But ' not your work lYoti' only 
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forget sometimes ^Yl)at you did out of the office— 
as if that zoatters. Do you reuiember the case 
■ you tacliled yesterday afternoon V 

‘ Gtiiiamly.’ 

'Do you tell me .that any man— forty years 
younger than you— could have tackled that case 
more neatly '? Garn 1 Go dong 1 ^ 

Cheekley went hack to his office. 

* What did she moan l)y it^ then?’ Mr Dering 
mnrniiired. ‘Who piit her on to such a sus- 
picion 1 What did she mean by it ? Of course it ’s 
nonsense.’ So reassuring himself, he yet remained 
discjuieteci For he could not remeiubei\ 

At half-past five or so, Mr Edmund Gi’ay 
arrived at his Chambers. The outer door was 
closed, but he found his disciple waiting for him. 
Size had been there an hour or more, she said. 
She Was reading one of the books he liad recom- 
mended to her. Wiili the words of Mr Bering 
in her ears, she read as if two voices were speak- 
ing to her — talking to each other across her. 

She laid down the book and rose to greet him. 
' Masttiiy .she said, ‘ I liave come from Mr Bering. 
He is your solicitor, you told me.’ 

‘Assuredly, He manages my affaiT.s.’ 

Mt is curious— I asked him if he knew you — 
and ho said that he knew nothing about you.’ 

* That is curioms, certainly. My solicitor for— 
for many years. He must have mistaken the 
name. 'Or— he grows old— -perhaps he forgets 
peopled , 

‘ Bo you often see him V 

‘1 saYV him this morning. 1 took him my 
letter to the TimM. He is narrow — very narrow 
, in his views. We argued the tiling for a bit. 
But, really, one might as well argue with a stick 
as with .Bering when Property is concerned. So 
he forgets, does he ? Poor old chap 1 He forgets 
— %vell--~we ull grow old togothor.’ He sighed. 
‘ It is his time to-day and mine to-morrow.— My 
Brhola?^ let ns talk.’ 

. The Scholar left her Ma.ster at seven. On her 
way out she ran against Olieckley, who -was 
prowling round^ the court. Ton? he cried. 
^Youl All! caught you, have II On 

Baturday afternoon I thought I sec you going 

• into No, . & How I caught you coming out, 
have If 

‘ Oheckley,’ she .‘said, ‘if you are insolent, I .shall 
hu%m to speak to Mr Bering and walked away. 

* There ’s another of ’em/ Cheekley murmured, 
looking after her — ‘ a hardened one, if ever there 
was. All for. her lover and her brother 1 A 

• pretty mest of ’em. And calls herself a lady V 




.WjRECK-iMisixo ha.s long passed from the experi- 
mental It has become a very tieces.sary 

^ w^ere of ueeesHity mudx less numerous 

m our merchant fkets and returned m ‘ missing ^ 


I building material^ then used, combined wifli the 
* fU'cat structural toughness of the Yvooden ves.sei, 
enabled these old-time carriers to make com- 
paratively little of u stranding. They could ‘ get 
off’ and ‘proceed’ under circum.stances that must 
have resulted in the total loss of an iron or steel 
vessel 

kodem vessels have been aptly compared to 
pieces of crockery, very useful and very necessary, 
but extremely liable to get cracked. Tlie crack- 
ing process, whether the result of collision with 
another vessel or of sudden impact with some 
submerged rock, fremiently leads to the founder- 
ing of the ves.sel Under the old re'gime a Tes.sel 
that thus went to the bottom remained there 
until she was entombed in the shifting mud or 
sand, or else had undergone a process of gradual 
cli.s.solution, hastened by the ebb and flow of tides 
and currents. Wreck-raising was then a sciemee 
practically undreamt of. Some crude operatiims 
were carried on, it is true, at several sunken 
wrecks ,* but the object aimed at was the recoveiy 
of treasure, and not the raising to the surface 
of the vessel containing it. The development of 
mechanical science and steam-power has 
in the hands of modern wreck-raisers machinery 
that has enabled them to lift many a fine ship 
from her ooxy bed, and restore lier to her proper 
place among' the floating argosies of commerce. 
Most of the vessels that are raised, after suilering 
submergence beneath the waves, are the. victims 
of collisions; and these, as might naturally be 
expected, are most frequent in the crowded 
waters of our own harbours and their approaches. 
The chief ecoiiomic purpose served by Yvreck- 
rai.siiig is the keeping clear of impeclhienta tlie 
fairway.s leading to the large seaports. Ben- 
satioiiai Yvreck -raising attracts the attention of 
the whole civilised world, especially when the 
catastrophe v/liieh resulted in the siiiking of the 
vessel was attended by an awful life-loss or other 
sensational features. 

Her Majesty’s .ship EurijdicG was lost during a 
blinding snow-storm off tlie Me of Wight on the 
24tli of March 1878. The sad los.s of so man}- 
i bright young lives Yvas very painfully felt over 
the whole country. Ail subsequent information 
relative to the fate of the sunken training-.«!hip 
was^ eagerly sought for by the public ; mid the 
raising of the vessel lier-self was witnes.sed by the 
Prince of Wales from his yacht Almo, The 
waters of the English Channel then looked as 
.calm and clear as possible, and the sun shone 
brightly upon a scene which must have been In 
marked eontet to that which obtained when 
the .blinding snow-squall capsized the ill-fated 
Burgdice, ana sent her and her living freight to 
the bottom. ^ ' 

The raising of Her Majesty’s ship BuUan, which 
struck upon 'm tineharted rock in one o! the 
water-channels of the Maltese grouji of Islands, 
was another ease that excited much attention,: 
The foundering. of the Utopia after collision witlr 
^me of the British fleet riding at anchor in the 
Bay of Gibraltar^ and the awful ;Tif e-loss that 
resulted, will long be remembered* ./The mishap,, 
however, occurred in comparatively shallow -water, ; 
and,' bnt'Mittle, difficulty was experienced in 
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iiBobtruBively that, the general public are unaware 
of its magnitude and importance. The harbours 
of Great Britain are the points to which is focussed 
a vast amount oC the world’s trade, and as a 
result, tlie convergence of so many vessels to 
these waterways means very great risk of col- 
lision, Straiidings, too, are frequent, for the 
difiiculties of navigating tortuous channels and 
keeping out of the way of other vessels are very 
great. The average number of vessels that meet 
with mishap each year in the Thames above 
Gravesend is about eleven hundred ; %vliile in 
the Mersey over three hundred come to grief ; 
and some sixty annually meet with disaster in 
the section of the Clyde above Greenock. Of 
eoixrse many of these accidents are of no very 
serious nature ; but some result in vessels sink- 
ing right in the path of ships using the much- 
frequented waterways mentioned above. These 
wrecks must be removed with all piossible speeil, 
for they are a source of great danger. To guard 
against collision with the" sunken %^essel the first 
step taken is to moor the warning wreck-boat 
near the scene of the disaster and to issue 
* Notices to Mariners/ apprising them of ^ the 
submerged danger to navigation* 'I'hc form that 
tliese notices generally take will he best seen 
from the one quoted below : 

' Bunkek Sxeamer.’ . ■ 

Notice is hereby given that the large screv.' 
steamer Cevstau, 330 feet long, lies Bunk in 
about seven fatiioms at low w'atex', outside the 
Entrance to the Biver Tyke, about 200 raids 
Boulli of the line of .Harbour leading liglits, and 
about 400 yards east of the south pier end. The 
vessel, wdiich is entirely submerged, is heading 
sveat with the following marks and compass bear- 
ing, viz. : Tynemouth' Castle Light, N \Y. N. 
Bouth Groyne Light, W. |- N. The sunken vessel 
is marked by day 'by a Green Buoy, pluced a little 
to the eastward thereof, and at nigiit a STEAM-auiG, 
exhibiting Two W hitb Lights placed horizontally, 
will ride or be in proximity thereto. 

Many Harbour Boards have their own wi'ock- 
removing plant, and then their divers make a 
preliminary examination of the siinkt?n vessel, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it is a 
case for blowing up or raising. 'When Harbour 
Commissioners do not possess the necessaiy plant, 
they advertise for tenders for the performance 
of the work. This of itself shows to what an 
extent the science of wreck-raising has developed. 
Years ago, the practice pretty generally obtained 
of removing submerged dangers by blowing tlicm 
to pieces | but when the disaster has occurred in 
shallow water, .this is now regarded as %vastefiil 
and quite unaeceBsary. It is now some fifteen 
years since the Thames Conservancy Board 
perpetrated such: an act of destruction. Within 
the last eleven yeai'sHhey have raised no fewer 
than 399 vessels from the riyer*:bed and restored 
them to their owners. .Of , this numbers "72 were 
steamers with a registered tonnage of 57,992 tons ; 
. 49 were sailing-vessels, with a, total tonnage of 
'’078b.5'ahd 278 %vere barges,. ■ 'Mth n total tpnmge 

; Tha wrack*raising plant includes' a screw-tug, 
three" '1594033:' lighters,, each' 'fitted ; with ' stemur 
winches and^ steain-pumps ; two 1504on and two 


300-tou lighters without steam-power ; and two 
400-ton lighters with central wells, and fitted 
with patent wire compressors. Of course, the 
other vessels of the Conservancy Board can he 
requisitioned for salvage-work as W'cll, if occasion 
requires. A complete diving equipment is also 
provided, and an abundant stock of wire and 
other rope. 

Vflien a collision takes place and a vessel sinks 
in the fairway of the river, the w’reck-boat alluded 
to above is moored in sitii^ and the diver iiudces 
his examination. Ail the loose gear that may 
militate against the success of tne undertaking 
is removed, and a niuuber of wire-cables are 
made fast. Care must be taken to ensure a 
perfect distribution of the strai3.i over the sub- 
merged vessel. The cables are entrusted to stand 
a tension of 150 tons, and although they some- 
times, though very seldom, break, tlie point of 
fracture is: generally under water along the keel 
of the vessel operated upon, and thus the lives 
of the sailors are not endangered. The number 
of cables passed under the vessel varies with hex’ 
size, as many a.s iw'elve or fifteen sometimes beiiig 
employed. These arc made fast to the liglitera 
at dead low*- water. The lighters themselves are 
snbmei'ged far as possible wiien this is done. 
They are then pumped dry, and as the tide rises, 
the wu'ecked vessel Ica^’es her bed in the nuid 
and sand and slowly rises to the surface. Then 
the pnweii'iil centrifugal pumps, one of wiiich is 
capable of raising something like 110,000 gallons 
per hour, are set at wmik, and the wreck pumped 
siiiiiciently dry to enable her being iioated away 
for .repairs. With the appliances possessed by 
the Conservancy Board, ships can be raised wdiose 
w’eight under wuler does not exceed 1800 tons. 
A inuitiplication of the existent means would 
of course enable larger vessels to be raised. But 
larger vessels very rarely sink in the fairway, 
as, after being in collision, they remain afiffat 
long enough to enable their masters to rim them 
aground before they finally settle down. 

The necessity for adequate means ' of wu’eck- 
raifeing increases each year, for, in spite of every 
care, casualties do and ahvays will happen. 
During the past year, no fewer than 42,598 ves- 
sels used the navigable channels of the Mei’sey. 
When it is reuieinhered that this gives a daily 
average of 117 vessels, and that this trafiie, in- 
stead of being spread uniformly over the wliole 
day, is concentrated to the time of high-water, . 
the liability to collision will be readily under- 
stood. Tb.e dilBciilties of w’ reck -raising in the , 
Mersey are vexy great ; the silt aceiunulatcs so 
rapidly that a vessel is speedily buried to a great 
extent. In some cases it has been found necessary, 
where a vessel had sunk upon a rocky bottom, to 
cut channels through the solid rock under the ; 
vessel’s keel, in order that the cables might bo.' 
passed underneath her. . 

One of the most interesting cases of %yreck-; 
raising that the auiuils of the. Mersey can bqast^^ 
is that of the sailing-ship Loclcdey^ 'llall . It is , 
now some years since - ferxy pasaexxgers , were"., 
surprised to see on one Sunday morning the topr •; 
inasts 
W’ater 


belonged to the above-named, .vessel, whhih had j 
arrived the night previous from ^ San Francisco, 


and after; Burviving the;^.Hsks:' mcidental 4o- a 
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long ocean voyage, liad been sunk in collision 
on. tlie vei*y"tlirerfUnlcl of lioine. The appH- 
auces possessed iiy tlie Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board were inadeiiuate to raise so large a vessel ; 
and it was agreed that lo destroy so line a ship 
by blowing her np would be a wanton X)iece 
of destruction. At length the principle ^vhich 
Archimedes of old had eiiunciated, that a body 
weighs less and re<iuires less suspending force in 
water than air, was acted upon; and ^ the firm , 
entrusted wdtlr the work had the satisfaction of' 
successfully beaching the ship. The method 
adonted ^vas somewhat similar to that wo have 
described as practised on the Thames. ‘Camels' 
the lifting lighters are generally called— were 
attached to the cables that were passed under the 
vessel at low-waten After much labour, the 
ship w'as raised. But it w-as no part of the plan 
to raise her to the surface— that could not be 
done. She was raised fx^oin her resting-place 
as tlie tide rose ; and as the lighters floated on 
the surface, the vessel to which they were attached 
was just raised the tide's height' and no^ more. 
Tugs were then employed to tow* the lighters 
and their sunken prize towards the spot selected 
for beaching. This, of course, could nrit be made 
in a single tide, for, ■when the tide dropped, the 
Lochs! cij Hall again took the ground, and the 
submarine voyage had to be accomplished in 
easy stages. Tiie journey over, the vessel wiis 
beaedied on the strip of shore adjacent to the 
•pretty residential district of Rock Ferry, on the 
Cheshire shore of the i\Icrsey. 

Although at the time such a method of wreck- 
raising was regarded as unique, and attracted 
much attention, the inhabitants of tlie locality 
were ghid to see the Lochdey Hall temporarily 
repaired ami towed across to Liverpool, to undergo 
a thorough overhaul prior to again sailing the 
sous. Her cargo consisted principally of grain, 
and this during the vessel's sojoitrii in the river- 
bed had nmlergone decomposition, so that the 
unsavoury odour emanating from the beached 
vessel when the tide left her at low»water can be 
better imagined than described. 

With sailors, a raised vessel is always popular. 
The fact that she has keen sunk once argues, 
they thixdc, against her repeating the operation 
by visitmg the bottom. It very frequently hap- 
pens in a swift tidal estuary like the Mersey, 
whose dock^ entrances arc at right angles to tfie 
direetimi of the stream, that collisions are so 
violent that small vessels are absolutely cut in 
two by the sharp laufe-like stem of the large 
merchant steamer's bow. Then each half of the 
wreck is raised and beached separately, and .some- 
■ times the strange siAht is preaented of the fore- 
part of a mmd lying on the beach all rusted 
and dmnaed, while the after-portion of the 
' same vemd lias .rq^uarter or half a mile away. 

■ . A cAinoiis ineident occi\rre<i quite recently in 
connection -with a eoHlsion which resulted in the 
inking of a coasting schooner. The colliding 

siSi 


gotten to see to tfle tlog. The animal was a large 
one, of the Newfoundland type, and his deep 
bark had never ceased since the fir.st impact of 
the collision. When the owner of the dog 
returned, the rescued crow were soon on board 
the sailing-veasel’s deck. Nothing mure was 
thought of the dog incident, until his frantic 
appeals for help niade it patent to all that he 
was still on board the sinking^ vessel. When 
remonstrated with for not bringing him off, the 
owner stated that he had left him to see to the 
vessel, that he had securely fastened him so that 
he could not be washed away, either dead or 
alive. The boat tvas again luuTiedly lowered; 
but the schooner had drifted away, and by the 
time she was reached, the dog’s struggles were 
over, for she had settled down, and only tlie tr»p 
of her mainmast was visible. When the wreck 
was raised, the body of the dog was discovered 
secured in such a manner as to render it Im- 
possible for him to be separated either in life or 
death from the wreck. In the early days of our 
merchant shipping, the ^schippe dogge^ %vas a 
necessary part of the equipment of every vessel. 

All vh’ecks in ancient time were deemed the 
property of the crown, but by a statute of Henry 
L the harsh consequences of this law were 
avoided wdien any person, male or female, 
escaped, A still more humane emietuient of 
Henry IT. extended the property-saving clauses of 
the statute so as to include man or beast. Hence 
the custom that still lingers of having a ‘ship 
dog' on board. It must be I'emenibered, too, in 
connection with tlie above incident, that coasting 
hands are derived in the main from uld-ft\shioned 
fishing villages and secluded coast towns, where 
old-world traditions die hard. It was some vague 
and shadowy idea that by the possible sacrifice of 
the dog the vessel might be secured to her owner 
in ^ spite of her being wrecked, that led to the 
animal being abandoned without being allowed 
a chance to escajie from a wuitery death. 

With all our modern scientific and mechanical 
knowledge, wweek-raising can only be carried on 
in comparatively shallow water. Diving opera- 
tions can, of course, be carried on at a greater 
depth. Thus, in the year 1885 the screw steamer 
Alfonso XII went down oft* Las Palmas in 165 
feet of water. As she had specie on board to 
the amount of ^70,000, it was very clesiralk that 
steps should be taken to recover this cunounfc, 
if possible. Accor<lingly, a London firm v?ere 
engaged, with the result that the J70,0(JO was 
rmnoved in safety from the bullion-room of the 
sunken vessel, and raised to the surface. 

Progi*ess in wreck-raising has been very rapid 
during the j)ast few years ; but there is still room 
for extension and improvement. A perusal of 
each succeeding wreck-chart issued bv the British 
Board of Trade shows that the floor of the 
Bnglisli Channel and the Strait of Dover . must 
be literally pa%"ed with wrecks; It is the grave- 
yard where many a gallant ship, exit oft with . 
years of useful service before her, lies, buried in ' 

the shifting sand and silt. An,ektensioh of wreck-’^ 

raising facilities would result , in many of these 

for the sea m question is hut shallow. The only 
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process, and lias been to a very large extent 
superseded by i*aising. To raise a wreck was 
once regarded as impossible ; now, within certain 
limits, it is quite an every-day operation. Extend 
those limits, and many a valuable ship that lies 
on the sea-lioor near our coasts will again resunie 
her career of usefulness, and much loss and waste 
of energy and ■wealth will be prevented. 

THE BELLS OF LINLAYEN, • 

OH.XPTER II.— RAPE THE FEDLAR’S BISCOVERY. 

It was the year of that Egyptian campaign in 
wdiich the battle of Tel-el-Kebir had been fought 
and won after the long night-march beneath 
the stars. The British army thereafter entered 
Cairo, carrying their sick and wounded with 
them. In the hospital quarters an officer sat 
writing at a table. He -was dark in complexion, 
as if he liad been for many months under 
the burning glare of a sub-tropical sun ; wliile 
the thin and wasted face showed that he ' had 
been and still was an invalid. In the regiment 
he 'svas known as Captain Eorham, but to the 
Yicar of Linlaven and to the Captain’s young 
wife whom we saw enter the Yiear’s study at 
the close of the last chapter, he, the absent 
one, was .simply and more kindly spoken of a.s 
George* And it was to these clear ones at home— 
to his wife — he was writing now. Let u.s look 
over his shoulder and follow his pen. 

M3ne evening,’ he writes, « L had a strange ex- 
perience. It was after the receipt of iny father’s 
letter in wliicli he informed me that your grand- 
mother had resolved to settle her own property 
otherwise than upon you. I had been in a 
despairing mood for .some days. My wound was 
not liealing well, and I worried myself into some- 
thing like delirium as I thought of the helpless 
state" in which my death would leave you ami 
our poor children. That you should be entitled 
by all the obligations of natural law and family 
ties to the provision wliicli your fatlier’.s mother 
has it in her power to make for you, and yet to 
be cut off therefrom by a perverse and unnatural 
act of will on the part of one so neu.rly related to 
you— I say, the thought of all this burned into 
my brain/ and must have goaded me into a kind 
of frenzy. 

do not know whether it was in a state, of 
delirium or in a dream, but I found myself 
in the <Iear old church at home — the churcli of 
Linlaven. I was seated in my father’s pew, all 
alone. It was night, and yet somehow it wa.s 
not quite dark. The churcli was filled with a 
soft liuniiious haze, as of moonlight through 
obscured ghm I safe, absorbe<l in the perfect 
stillness of the place. Then u|> in the church 
tower I heard the bell sferike one — two — ^^tliree — 
slowly, solemnly— till it. had struck twelve; the 
la.sfc stroke dying away in long melancholy vibra- 
tions; and once more the church was all still 
as death. I then observed that the west door 
I Ava^.-Open,. and that a white belt of light ky^ 
across the porch. I saw,’ too, A figure atanding' 
there, shadowy, gliost-like, knd yet ’ alive. He 
entered, and moved slowly up the; aisle until he 
had almost reached the. altar. But he did not 
approach farther, for at this point he came over 


towards where I was sitting, then turned and stood 
before the burial-place of theiSTorhams of Brathrig 
Hall I was close to him, and I knew him. My 
dear wife, it was your father, Arthur Noihaiul 
I never saw your fatliei' in life ; and yet somehow 
I knew that this gho.st, or apparition, or eidolon, 
or whatever it was, was your father. I could 
have touched him, I wa.s so near; but I could 

not stir. He did not appear to be aware of niy 

presence ; but iny eyes followed his, and I saw 
he was reading the "letters on the white marble 
tablet which records hi.s father’s death. He 

stood before it with bowed bead, a.s if in deep* j 
dejection and grief, and 1 heard these words 
uttered: Ile—gone ; and I — imforgk'^eu At 

that moment, a crash as of thnndoi* rang thi’oiigh 
the cliurch, and the whole .scene disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye* I woke up. It was 
only the sunset gun ; and I must have been 
dreaming. 

‘ I was greatly disturbed by the dream, and 
am .still. That I should identify a man whom 
I never saw in life, and should feel so sure that 
he was your father, almost appears to indicate' 
something like an insane delusion on my part, 
l^our father must have quitted liis father’s house 
about the time of my birth, and so his personal 
appearance could not be known to me. But 
I will describe him, and my father will judge. 
He was dressed ill a riding-coat and boots, his 
head was uncovered, and his hair 'was dark, and 
curled closely round his head, lie wore no 
beard ; but tliere was not light enough for me to 
note Ids complexion or the coloui’‘ of his eyes. 
Only, somehow, I knew it was your father as 
surely a.s if lie had been known to me all my life. 

I wonder what all this portends, and whether it 
is due alone to my feverish state of mind, or to 
some other cau.se which has hitherto .shrouded 
in darkness the mystery of his disappearance.’ 

The above letter, with ail its other details of 
love and longing for absent ones---which w'e leave 
to the reader’s imagination, only giving what 
concerns our story — ^this letter, written in the 
hot glare of an Egyptian sun, was that which 
Wilfrid Norham carried to the vicarnge of Lin- 
laven on the night of the fierce October storm* 
Wilfrid was the Vicar’s .second son, destined to 
succeed him in his sacred office. The lady, The 
wife of the absent soldier, was the VieaFs 
daughter-in-law, and the sole chibi of that ill- 
fated marriage between Arthur Norham and 
Esther Hales, the announcement of wdiich at 
Brathrig Hall thirty years before had/ed, to' 
the old Squire’s fierce wrath, driving him on- 
wards within the hour to a violent death. . . 

The Yicar ol! Linlaven was of the kin of the 
Norhains of Brathrig Hall, but the tie of rek- i 
tionsbip was thinning with time, and . would 
hardly bear the strain of any degree of cousm" 
ship/ Biife still he and his two sons — Captain 
George in Egypt, and Yllfrid at /iome— were 
of the true Norham stock. - The 'Yicar and the 
missing Arthur Norham bad been at school and 
univemty together, and their friendship had been 
close and keen* So Mso had' been the Ylcar’s 
relations with;' the family at the Hall, ' till the' 
time came when Artlutr %vcnt dfi 'upon- what., .his 
father i^egarded as a mission of folly ;■ after, which 
the Mendshfp between ■ the Yicar and' the Squire j 




;:4p:_ 

?iomewbat coolfid. The iattei' was jiugvy with 
his som for quitting the ways of liis ancestors, 
au<l he was equally ‘angry with the Yiear because 
he refused to take the Squire’s side against 
Arthur. 

Kor was the death of the Squire the only 
calamity that followed upon these events, Tim 
Squire’s lady, now a widow, had hitherto 
been of a gentle and loving nature, particu- 
larly fond of her husband and children. But 
froni the hour tlmt she eaw lier husband’s dead 
body carried into the hall, a change, almost 
'plicnoineruil, passed over her. Bier husband’s 
death had been due to her son Arthur’s dis- 
obud fence. It was much as if lie had struck a 
dagger into liis father’s bosom. It was simply 
murder. The boy liad left his home without his 
fatlier’s kiiowle{lgo ; had married without his 
father’s consent •, had married a low woman they 
had never seen j had disgraced the family name, 
and then had written a letter that killed his 
father. That ^vas how the grief-stricken mother 
looked at it, until the bitterness of her soul 
deepened into something like deadly hatred of 
her son Arthur, She would not allow the Yicar 
to apeak to her on the subject j he Jiad simply 
aided and abetted her soxx in the murder of her 
husbuiici 

And Ai’thur himself, and Arthur’s wife or 
widow— what calamity had likewise overtakexi 
them? Bverytliing that was possible was done 
to trace Arthur, but nothing availed. He had 
gone like last winter’s snow. He could not have 
wilfully deserted Ills wife, because llie deepest and 
%varme3t alFeetiojx had always existed between 
theju. And she, left xvith her little baby Clara, 
was heurt''brokeji, and did not .sui'viva xnuch over 
a yaw. The Vicar’s wife was then alive, and, 
when the young xnothei* died, took home the 
, little Chu'a, .and bx^ought her up with her oxvn 
two boys, and xvas a true mother to the child. 

Evexx the fact of this poor child’s orphaned 
cemdiiion failed to soften the wild and unnatural 
resentment of the old lady at the Hall— •Dume 
Korham, us she was geneiuily styled. She would 
not see the child j refused to look upon it. That 
ii 'xvas the oilspring of her own son was nothing 
to her I he had been a wicked and uixiiatural 
eon, and' had murdered— yes, murdered — his own 
iather.'^ Bhe had been left by her husband solo 
oxecutx’ix of his property axxd estates, and never, 
so long as ahe ooiild help it, should the child 
of thU unknown, meanly-born Esther Hales, own. 
a single shred of them. 

Her oxily remaining son, Jixn, counted upon 
succeeding to the estates of, Ms father after liis 
iixother should depart this life ; but Jim the dis- 
si])ated youth had grown ixp to be a dissipated 
xnaii— had burned, m to speak, the candle of life 
at both and had, good ten years ago, passed 

■ gmye Hiis: 

' too, had died, mxmarried ; and xxow,, the 
eatixtes axitl other propexdy w’-ere designed for the 
; possession of a very 'dxBtot hmmh of the family, 
m Liixkys of Longarth, according to the hat of 
Um hardened bid rn'othey, whom ‘lielther balamlt? 
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All this was in the iixxnds of this little family 
qroup as they sat there with George’s letter behne 
them. To the Vicar it recalled thoughts of 
Artliur Norham iii the days of their youth and 
friendship long ago. 

‘Yes,’ lie said to Clara, Ulie appearance oi the 
figure which George saw in his dream is like your 
father as I last saw him. I expect lliat 1 must 
have describexl him at some time or other to 
George, and that the picture X then drew lias 
lain latent in liis mind until recalled to his 
mexxiory while in a state of semi-delirium, let 
it is very strange and very painj’iil to have 
the past brought back to ine so vividly as this 
dream does.’ 

Ho one spoke for a time. Clara was evidently 
thinking less about the dream and the strangeness 
of it, than of her luisband’s condition in iluifc 
distant foreign land. Where, in the course oi 
his lettci’, he spoke with iiiucdi hope of his fhud 
recovery to health, she, as she read these^ words 
silently to herself, strove with a xvomaii’s ixxsight 
to read between the lines mueli xvlxich she fan- 
cied he had left unspoken lest he should add to 
the sorrow and the hope deferred from wdiicli she 
had already suffered so much. The tears that 
came unbidden to her eyes were an index of the 
mental struggle through which slxe was passing. 

^It is a shame!’ said Wilfrid, angrily break- 
ing the silexice, as he rose and began to Wiilk 
hurriedly up and down the room. 

‘ ‘What is a shame, iny boy V asked the Vicar. 

‘ That Artlmr’s owxi mother up there at the 
Hall should act with sucli persistent and niorcl- 
less hostility towards her sou’s children. W'hy, 
Arthur Horham xvas flesh of her flesh and blood 
of ^ her blood, so also are Clara and her two 
children. The woixiaxx cannot get rid of that 
fact ; ^yhy, then, should she exhibit a kind of 
savage delight iii facilitating arrangements to put 
the estates X)ast theiix’? I had some talk to-day 
with Mr Brookes when I was in town, and he 
says everything is pi’actically settled, that that 
rascally Lixxley of Longiirtli is to have the 
X)roperty, and Clara and her children are to be 
left to fstarve, m far as Arthur’s mother is con- 
cerned. I say again, it is xvorrse than a shame— 
it is a scandal. Wlxy, Arthur Horham did not 
sin half so deeply against his fatlier, as she, his 
own mother, is sinning against him and iusd 

Clara lifted her eyes to Wilfrid, and there was 
a look of gratitude oxi her face. It sometimes- 
does us good to hear our own feelings expressed 
for us. 

The Yicar was silent for a while, and then he 
spoke, calmly, and as if to check the rising anger 
of his son, . . 

* You nxust not forget, Wilfrid/ he said, Hhat 
it is doubtful if Artlxur’s mother can hel]x her- 
self so far as the Brathrig estates axp cdxxcernei 
No doubt she could-— and as a Christian and a 
luothei’ she should — xixake provision for ClMa and 
the children out of her own private possession^- 
But as for the estates, that is a sonxewhat differonf; 
nmttex', and she has not quite a free hand*, YVheiX' 
Arthur Norhaux left ixis father’s hoixse , and 

coidd Tirtfi' fail ’ 14-i « t 
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would run a danger of marrying some one in 
tlie cla-'^s of life with which he had. now associated 
himself. However respectable and worthy tlnit j 
class might beg the persons forming It were not | 
such as the Squire, wu*th his old-world notions 
of things, could quite approve of as family | 
connections. ---Do not speak, WiHjid. ; I am not 
going to argue the point — Well, things being so, 
he had matle up his mind that, if Ailliur sur- 
vived him, he should, married or unmarried, 
succeed to the property, being the elder of his 
two sons. But — and this is what I draw your 
attentiou to — if he predeceased his father, and 
had previously made a jnarriage without his 
father’s consent, then the cliildren of that mar- 
riage were to he completely and perpetually cut 
off from any benefit in, or .succession to, the 
".estates.’ 

‘Ah,’ said lYilfrid, ‘that’s rather a different 
■■story.’' ■. 

‘Yes,’ continued the Yicar j Hliat is why I am 
so mucii moved by this dream of. George’.s. We 
found it quite impossible to obtain any clue to 
Arthurs movements after he left his home, which 
was but the day before his father’s fatal accident. 
Prom that time Arthur no longer communicated 
with the family lawyer, or drew upon the sum 
of money wliich was payable to him, as previous 
to his disappearance he had regularly done. We 
might, if we were inch, figlit the matter out in 
the courts of law ; but ilie priisumption would 
still remain again.st u.$, as we could not prove 
that Ai'thur Horham was alive at the time of his 
father’s death. Nearly thirty years have passed, 
and the mystery of his disappearance has never 
yet been solved. But I agree with you in think- 
ing that Arthur’s mother, seeing that she has 
ample means of her own, ought to make some 
provision for the future of Clara and her cliil- 
.■■:,dren/ ■■■ . ■ 

For inui'e than an lioiir the three sat conversing 
on what lay so near to the heart of eacli — 
George’s restoration to lieaUli, and the sad possi- 
bilities that might ensue if the event were not 
restoration. At length Clara pleaded fatigue, and 
retired for the night, carrying her husband’s 
letter with her, no doubt to weep - and pray over 
it aloiie, as good women do. Father and son con- 
tinued to sit there for another hour, not saying 
much one to the other, but smoking together in 
the silent confidence of fnendshiji, which at such 
times is better than talk. 

The hour of eleven had pealed out from the 
church-tower, when a loud ring %vas heard at 
the door-bell. Shortly thereafter Mrs Boinines, 
the old housekeeper, entered the study. 

‘Please, sir/ she said, addres.sing the Yicar, 

‘ that be the gax’dener come to tell us that Bafe, 
the owd Scotch pedlar, have found a pore miui 
a-lying to-night on Brathrig Fell, and Lawrence 
Pale the miller and some more p’ them ha’ gone 
up and carried him clown. , They ha’ made a bed 
for him. in tiie Owd Grange, and please, sir, could 
[. Mrs George let us have some blankets and wraps 
to cover the pore man, for gardener says he be 
as near dead as ever man can be F 

; The Yicar replied that Mrs George, had retired 

j'^for the, night, and wavS not' to' be ■ disturbed. /but 
that, she, the housekeeper, was lieraeM to give tlie 
gardener, what was necessary. ; . ' 

’ Wilfrid starietl to Ins feet, and said he' would^ 


himself go down to the Old Grange, and see what 
was afoot. 

^Tlie Grange was a tall building ju.st beyond the 
vicarage garden. Tlie night was now compara- 
tively calm, and the old building could be seen 
standing out black against the sky. From the 
doorway a gleam of light shone out ; and on 
entering, \Yilfrid saw the pedlar, with some 
others, standbig beside his pack, lantern in hand, 
and before him the figure of a prostrate man 
on a roughly extemporised bed, evidently in a 
state of uaconscioiisiiess. Wilfrid put his hand 
on the man’s wrist, and after a time satisfied 
himself that the pulse was beating — feebly and 
intermittently, hut still beating. The gardener 
arrived from the vicarage witli blankets and 
other coverings, in which the old man was care- 
fully wrapt ; and the pedlar volunteered to stay 
there for the rest of tlie night beside the man, 
and to give warning to the neiglibours if any- 
thing happened to render help necessary. 

Y’ilfrid thanked him for his kind offer, and 
bade the men good-niglit, promising to see to the 
sufferer in the morning. The others also retired, 
all except the pedlar, to whom Lawrence Dale 
the miller stepped back a pace, and whispered : 

‘ Bafe, I fear that poor creature has something 
on liis mind. Let what we heard him say yonder 
on the liillside to-night lie a secret between thou 
and I. It would ill become us to bring mischief 
un gray hairs like his.’ 

■ .And' so exit. ■■■ ■ 

The cold gray light of morning crept slowly 
over the silent hills and into the brown dales 
of Cumberland. The wind had died away ; but 
Nature, like an ailing child that has not slept, 
met the coming day with a dim and tearful look. 
In the Old Grange at Linlaven the .suffei'er of 
yesternight .still lay tossing in the weird deli- 
rium of pain, and with the fierce light of fever 
in ]ii.s eyes. 

Wilfrid and Clara entered early, and stood 
together a little distance off, arrested in tlieir 
approach by the wild look on the sufferer’s face. 
Me heeiled not their presence. He saw them not, 
nor heard. Clara went close up to him, and 
could note that the pale light of the October 
morning was revealing the pinched and worn face 
of an aged man, with suffering writ large on every 
feature. He was still in a state of uneonscious- 
ness, and the sounds that escaped his lips were 
but the rapid, unintelligible, continuous inono- 
tone of delirium, which falls .so strangely on the 
watcher’s ear. 

She returned softly to ^YilMd’.s side, and 
advised him to send immediately for a doctor.. 
When left alone, she turned once more to where ‘ 
the man lay. 

‘ Poor creature/ she said aloud ; ‘ what can 
have brought his gray hairs to this f’ ^ 

The sound of lier %oice appeared to arrest the 
attention of the man, and to x^ecall liis wandering v 
mind. a quick movement, but evidently not 
■without pain, he half raised himself oii'his elbow, • 
stretching out the other Impd’ towards Clara with 
an agitated gesture of “appeal. ^ ^ ' '--a- , "d., 

'^Esther/ he cried, in wild, distracted’ tones— , 
/Esther! ha’ thou= eoome^' to forgive me L.’ 31, a’ 
'thou ...nooHied., ,to :: tell, . .me’ . it/ were/.., All. , a, I;, .black ., 
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me. trnlv, Estlier-leil me '•’ national cliaracteiistics of this people lu'e rftraugely 
u her haiaJ an.l complex ; brave, hospital, e to g rangers, vateoHS 

it to lips. Then, as if the ami intelligent, with a love or oui am a 

Itfet had utterly exhausted his feeble steigth 'V^ vrf 


Inr a uriot uiomeiiii ueeu lutcci num liirs ^ - -t . i * i * 

it; must Iiave fallen again as siuldeuly ; for tlie semi-civilised nation. The roziy^i, ^vlmdi lu y 

mom is ouce more onlv filled with the hoarse gone days made murder not only jusliha do but ' 

miirrmir uf his imirfeiciilate ravings. ^ righteous, has at tunes almost depopulated tize 

OlariL as she dropped his hand, toned from island; and though now put down bv the govern™ 
*hiin with a scared and bewildered look. Her face ment with a strong hand, there are stul oeeasiohai 
was ashy pale ; and, as Wilfrid at that moment outbreaks of savagery that carry one bade to that 
re-entered, she made him some hurried excuse mrly period when the philosopher beneca in- 
and fled out into the open air. veighed in no flattering terms against the 

Slie did not stay till she had reached the barians amongst whom lie was coiKiemned to 
Yicaraue and had entered tlia house. spend eight dreary years of banishment. 

' Wiiat a strange thing to fancy,’ she said to It is not astonishing that the folklore m such 

hersdh ‘Yet why did he call me Esther? a people is Ml of interest to the student, ami 


Tliafe was my mother’s name. It cannot be 


that a rich harvest may be 


from the 


iind she "entered her own room, and shut to national songs and ballads, the quaint tales and 
■, ; — 


ihedloor, 

OOKSIOAN FOLKLORE. 

SoMEWHA^r more than a hundred miles from the 
southern coast of France lies the island of 


curious legends that abound. The wild roecri, 
too, or funeral dirges, are often strangely pathetic, 
and recall in some degree the wailing chants 
and lameiitatious of the ancients at the funeral 
obsequies of their dead. There is scarcely a mala 


v'.onnwmvr more uiau a num mi mues^ iron uie mountaineers who cannot sing 

soutnem coast of h ranee lies the island of $ongs, or relate stories of gianis and fairies, 

CoMca, an island which, for its wdld romantic sJiints or tlie devil — the latter plays au im* 
scenery, its wealth of historical associailous, and portaut pint in most Coi'sican folk-tales~^-or who 
tlie distinct individuality of its people, is well is not able to rouse the enthusiasm of his attentive 
calculated, to awaken the keenest interest of the audience by narrating some stirring incident of 
student, the antiquary, and the traveller. The the wars the island has had to sustuiii against the 
Cyrnos of the 0 recks, the Corsica of the Normans, Saracens or the Genoese, for the memory of these 
its possession was often fiercely contested by the long-past struggle.s for freedom is ever fresh in 
great: naval powers of ancient times. It has been the minds of tlie people. 


conquered in turn by the Carthaginians, the 

liomauB, the Saracens, the Genoese, and the vintage is over— when the shepherds have brouglit 

Frencli ; but tlirough all these varied changes down their flocks and herds from the upper pas- 
of government, through all the vicissitudes of tures of the mountains— when the autumn even- 
contoies, the i uliahifcaiUs have still preserved ings begin to grow chilly and damp, and it is no 
those peculiarities of manners and customs, and longer the season for outdoor amusements-- then 
that strange^ mixture of civilisation and semi- the villagers are accustomed to gather tcjgetlier 
barbarism, that serve to stamp them as a race in one liouso rather larger, perhaps^ than its neigh- 
apart from the other peoples of the South. In hours, to pass the hours in friendly intercoiike. 
this nineteenth century of progress, when the A huge log burns in the wide open cdiimnoy, its 

speculative mind of man refuses credence to fitful ilames ever and anon illuminating the dark 

nnich that were estahlislmd beliefs fifty years ago, corners of the room, or throwing strange distorted 
it IS refrosliing^ to ineet^witlia people who have shadows on the raftered roof; the frugal supper 
not pt lost their primitive simplicity. of chestnuts is roasting amid the einbcrs ; the 

Tim Corsicans imve an aptitude for learning, pitcher of home-made wine circulates freely ; and 
buttiiey have a still greater love for liberty;, and while the young people laugh and iesL the 
,the^ protracted struggles they have had to sustain women knit, and the men discuss the result of 


When the summer days are ended and the 


I laise. Ihe Tcry cliaiuotor of the eouutvy, too— veraation flags, and some one calls upon the 
lofty juounUuns, the wild and gloomy gorge.?, raconteur of the party: ‘Snpposo vou tell us a 
the dark monotonous e-xtent of forests~all tend stoiy—unafola 'i’^ on. 
to iKirture a Iios4 of .supeKtitious, which retain a Wo can picture the scene ; it is like a study of 
fii-in kold upon the minds of the dwellers among Rembrandt; the circle of eager faces lit up^ by 
them. In the towiw and the more- Irequeuted the ruddy glare of the .oreut W and in the mitre 
is a well-defined fringe the old man, leaning Forwardfhia ckspod hands 
■of cmlisatioM ami the VIS or to Ajaccio or resting on table, ^ 

Basua may enjoy all tlW ordinary :tointorf8 and thought; silence j4igne. exceT for the efiS 
luxuries of _eontinBntul life; but in the more of glasses, the ciiefc.click of tie women’s ueedlef 

If 


' '' d iliEegni/y ^ maiiy of 
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There is no more laughter-loving being than 
the Corsican peasant With him no subject is 
too sacred to he provocative of mirth ; a witty 
epigram or a good story will often turn aside his 
anger ; and if by chance a priest should come off ; 
the worst in it, well, so much the better ; for in j 
spite of liis superstition, there is a levity and lack j 
of reverence in his composition that leads iiim to ; 
make a scoff of sacred things. IMaiiy of these 
folk-tales, indeed, are more than irreverent, and 
often border on the profane ; others, again, as is 
not unnatural if we consider the intellectual and 
social condition of the people, are too coarse for 
the delectation of ears polite ; but from the 
collection before us, published by Maisonneiive 
& Co., in their series of ‘The Popular Literature 
of all Nations,’ we shall endeavour to cull a few 
specimens typical of the style of narrative most 
in-vogue. ^ 

In some of the so-called ‘fairy tales’ it is 
curious to trace a resemblance to much of the 
familiar nursery lore of our childhood. Cinder- 
ella appears --though under another name— -and 
dazzles the Prince with her beauty at a ball ! 
which he gives on three consecutive nights. She 
vanishes each niglit at tlie same hour by the help 
of her fairy godmother, leaving not a trace behind, 
and is only discovered at last through a ring 
that the Prince has given her, and which she 
kneads into a cake and sends to him by the 
hands of her w'aiting- ■woman. Then, too, we 
might almost sujipose that the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment had penetrated into the monnlains 
of Corsica, as we read of the poor peasant Stevanu 
wdio discovers the secret of the brigamls’ treasui'e- 
cave in the depths of a vast forest. The magic 
W’ords ‘Serchia, unclose I’ remind us of the ‘Open 
Sesame’ that brought ■svealth and prosperity to 
All Baba, and the sequel of the story is no less 
familiar. Tlie robbers, finding themselves robbed 
in tlieir turn, seek to discover by means of a 
niae tlie man who has most speedily grown rich 
in the neigbboui’ing village. Disguised as an 
itinerant dealer in olive oil, their chief drives 
before him his mules ; the foremost of these are 
laden with great jars filled w-ith oil ; but in each 
of the last sis: jars n brigand lies concealed. 
A night’s lodging is solicited at the house of 
Stevanu | the chief has a room assigned to him, 
and the jars containing his merchaiidke are left 
in the kitchen. But Stevanii’s sus]3icioris have 
been aroused by tlie un usual weight of some of 
the jars ; he guesses the stratagem, and orders 
his servants to heat a caldron of oil, which he 
proceeds to pour over the six robbers. Their 
cliief is soon overpowei‘ed and killed; and Ste- 
vanu is left in uudivspiited possession of all their 
ill-gotten gains. 

The quaint vein of humour running through 
some of these popular tales reminds ns strongly 
of old ^Esop’s Fables. Bastelica is no'w a fairly 
prosperous village, iii Corsica, of some three 
thousand inhabitants, who would probably one 
' and all resent the imputation that their mental 
calibre is belo\v the average ; yet, for some occult 
■’reason, from time immemorial the very name 
■ ‘ Id., Bastelicacciu ’ has been held, as .'a B^monym' 

for ‘fool;* and shouts of ironical laughter will 
’.'reward the narrator as he tells the well-known 
' Btory' of tho man of Bastelica %vho pnce upon a 
time possessed a wife and a mill, .yThe mill 

:: — _j 


brought him in next to nothing ; but his wife — 
there are perhaps few just like' her— thought her 
good man could do nothing wrong. Said the 
miller, then, one day : ‘ Let us sell "i-jur mill ; it 
liui'dly earns us bread ; wliile if we only had 
a cow, she would supply us with fresh milk and 
butter, and maybe a calf, which rve could sell 
with profit.’ 

‘Tbou art right as e'ver,’ replied his wife; ‘let 
us sell the mill.’ 

So the miller sold it for six hundred francs, 
and with this money he purchased a cow" at the 
neighbouring fair, and started merrily on his^ ; 
homeward way. lie had not travelled far, how- 
ever, before he began to feed fatigued. 

‘I was stupid,’ thought he, ‘to buy this cow; 
some day she may toss me with her horns and 
kill me ; whereas a horse would always be useful. 
He would carry me on my journeys ; and a little 
grass would suffice for his food.’ 

Just then, a njaii on horseback passed that 
way, and an exchange was soon eflectecL The 
aniiiuil was of no great value, certainly ; but for 
a time the miller rejoiced over his bargain. Tlien 
he began to reflect: ‘A horse will be of little 
use to me, for I cannot I'ide all day ; assuredly, 
a goat Would serve my purpose better.’ 

A shepherd coming along readily gave the finest 
goat of his flock for the miller s horse. Our 
Baste, licaccivi was not yet satisfied, however ; tlie 
giRit was sold for twenty francs ; the twenty 
francs bought a lien and her brood of chickens ; 
these in their turn were disposed of for a saede 
of potatoes. But the "way was lung and the 
potatoes were heavy ; so the niiller, in a fit of 
anger, timibled sack and aU into the neare.st, 
stream, and finally reached home empty-handed. 

‘ And the cow, where hast thou "put her 
asked his wife. 

‘Oh, I exchanged her for a good horse; and 
then, as the horse %vould not always be useful 
to us, I chose instead a fine fat goat, that might 
sup])iy us daily witli fresh milk.’ 

To the wife’s query,, ‘Where was the goat?’ 
our friend related how the goat "was disposed of, 
how” he bought the hen and chickens, how these 
were replaced by the eatdv of potatoes, -wliich W’as 
finally emptied into the stream. 

‘Thou hast done wisely,’ quoth the good 
woman, ‘Bueli a lieavy load might perchance 
have crushed thee by its weigdd.’ And so, quite 
contentedly, the miller and the millerts wife 
^Yent supperless to bed ; and the story-teller adds 
a moral d hi rEsopitin method; ‘May every 
youth one da^^ possess such a treasure of a wife 
as this; but Heaven pieserve the maidens ironi, 
marrying a Bastelicacciu !’ 

It IS imt only the nursery tales of our childish' 
daysj however, that reapipcar in these popular 
foH of the Corsican peasantry ; many other 
familiar stories have somehow found their way; 
into the wild mountains and wooded valleys,' 
and are curiously interwoven with 'tlmeada of 
local colouring, "Shakesjjieare might; be a' Aame 
unknown to the sYvarthy herdsman ■ but tell 
him the story of King Lear, and of tlie fakious* 
decision that" brought" his Hie to so pitiful anj 
end,. and his, dark eyes will flash’ and ■ hisTnobile ' 
features kindle with interest as he givea yon its 
counterpart, from -his store of legends, save and 
except the tragic sequel of the play,, ’iHere, also, , 
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Wik^ she would reuouiice her hopes of Heaven, destiny of the person who geeks his Unit 

The son in his turn declares that his affection the left shouider-bhide alone is eflicacious is 
for his father outweighs his desire to reign in proved by au old proverb* Ha destra spalla 
his place that to please such a parent, he would (the right one deceives). Many famous Corsicans 
iihrow himself j if need be, into a fiery furnace, are said to have had their fortunes told by means 
Then comes the old king’s youngest daughter, of the scapula, the most noteworthy example 
his favouiite child, and, like Cordelia, she makes being that of Kapoleoa I. ‘When the future 
no extravagant protestations, but modestly says Emperor was a child, an old herdsman of Ghi- 



her out of his sight •Marie wanders away in spreading branches, but scanty aiid foGjle r<x)fe, 

tiia disguise of a'" shepherdess, and meets with .From this he foresaw that a Corsican wouicl one 

many wonderful adventures before the inevitable day rise to honour and renown, and \vouid be- 
Prince comes to her rescue ; hut she steadfastly come a mighty ruler for a time ; but- tliat his 
refuses to marry him unless her father can be reign, though glorious, wouid be short and, his 
present at' the ceremony. Meanwhile, how’-ever, 'overthrow complete. 

' the poor old king has been so cruelly ill-treated Omens and portents are firmly believed in, and 
by his unnatural children that he has lost his probably nowhere are ghosts treated W’ith such 
reason ; and it is only after many months of profound respect as in Corsica. Many a stalwart 
tender care and loving attention ’'that Marie’s peasant wdio wmuld not ffincli before the onslaught 
devotion is rownirded, and the king regains his of an enemy, who is brave in battle, untiring in 
throne. Then the wicked sou and dauglitcr are the cliase, wdll shrink and tremble in abject 
punished as they deserve j Cordelia’s prototype terror if compelled to traverse a buriai-groiind 
isy married, and everybody lives happily ever at dead of night. Should a sudden death occur 
after. ^ in the village, there wdll not be ivanting tliose 

SYo have spoken hitherto of the popular folk- who will tell you with scared looks ami bated 

tales, or of those in wdiich may bo traced a breath that tln;y at least w’ere priapared to hear 
reseiublance to stories familiar to us from our the sad tidings, for did not the maluuUa—n bird 
diiklhood. If we turn no\v to the class of legends of evil omen, somewhat resembling the banshee 
properly so called, we shall see how deep a vein of Irish folk-tales—utter its wailing cry three 
of .superstition runs through the nature of tlie iiighte in succession over the roof of the dead 
true-boni Oorsicam Hot even the superstitioivs man s house, and was not the sound heard of a 
■Msh peasant cun have a firmer belief in the muliled drum beaten by invisible hands upon its 
‘good people’ whom he sees dancing in the pale doonstep ? In this class thei’e is one specially 
moonliglit by tlie eiige of a lonely bog, or beneath grim superstition which relates to the Sciiuidra 
the green dmh of the foixist trees, than has^tho d’AiTozzu (the Brotherhood of the Bead), It is 
iiardy umuiitaiucei* of this wild, balf-civilised supposed to consist of those whose turthlv career 
isknd in the fairies supposed to haunt some was ended long ago, but who still retaiir a seiu- 
gloomy grotto or rocky cave. It may be by the blance of the duties they were once called upon 
side of a Uttle mountain^ lake, half hidden by to perform. Before the death of some exalted 
the uvernangmg cliit, or in the dim recesse.s of personage, just at the midnight hour they sweep, 
some wild toreat but rarely tru(lden bv the foot a ghostly train, through the silent streets; each 

phantom form concealed beneath a monkish 


TL . .dn Ii r Eu some moclmry ot a funeral procession passes by, 

. the cultiiicd imaginative Greeks and Bomans. but woe betide the unfortumite individual who 

■ I appears in human form may chance to cross its path ; let him beyaare lest 

to some favoumi mortal; but vanishes out of the spectres surround him unawares* in such a 

■ i ^ How mmdi m* Ihfl,. nf bam r' * - and keep a f rm front, they will ' 

'■ have ovviHl i disappear at earliest cockcrow, and thus U may 

uive owul then ongin to the myths of ancient, know tlie warning is not meant for him ^ 

: 'fiTt 1 ^ might-easfly multip?\“^^ of 
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not. When wp think how slight an impression , 
the ‘education of the masses’ can ever make 
iipou the squalid misery that throngs the courts 
and alleya of our great cities, we may be content 
to leave to the simple-hearted mountaineer his 
myths and fancies, since they are nurtured by 
the very conditions of the uatrammelied life he 
leads amidst the wild scenery and beneath the 
blue cloudless skies of liis beautiful island 
home... ■' , . . 


iESTHETIO BIEDB. 

So.ME little time ago a naturalist called the 
attention of the public to a pair of gold finches 
which had made use of the blossoms of the blue 
forget-me-not to form a border to their nest, thus 
showing both appreciation of colour, and taste for 
art. Darwin, indeed, has attributed much of the 
beauty of the plumage of birds, those loveliest of 
Nature’s children, to their innate love of colour 
and beauty of form, wdiich has tended to improve 
and perfect the various ornamental colours and 
appendages adorning the winged denixens of forest 
and woodland, whether in the tropicfs or in more 
temperate climes. 

T4eavmg the difficult and comx>Ies:, although 
most interesting subject of bodily adornment to 
be treated of by professed imturalists, we wmiild 
call attention to a few less known instances of the 
aesthetic tastes of birds, wdiich, as leading some- 
limes to theft and cruelty, can hardly be said to 
redound to their credit 

The fact has long been recognised that main' 
birds are fond of glittering objects. The raven, 
the magpie, jackdaw, and many other British 
birds v/ili steal and hide anything wdiich pleases 
the eye, usiu" the stolen goods sometimes in tlie 
adornment of their nests, perhaps for the gratifi- 
cation of their youthful ju’ogeny; hut birds kept 
in captivit}'* will often make a secret hoard of 
glittering things, apparently for their own special 
gratllkation. J«[any instances are on record, of 
.rings, spoons, chains, &c., supposed to have been 
stolen, having been found after months or years, 
in the hiding-place to which they have been con- 
veyed by some favourite bird, or iu some cases by 
rats, wiiich seem to share the lesthetic tastes of 
‘feathered fowl’ 

Tim ostrich vvlu?.u domesticated will snatch at 
buttons, rings, thimbles, or anything shining, and 
swallow it— a propensity shared by the crane and 
some other large birds requiring hard substances 
to assist the process of digestion. Mrs Martin 
in her amusing book, Rome Life on an Ostrich 
Farm, tells a story of an ostrich which snatched 
and swallowed a valuable diamoml pin, xipon 
I which a council was held as to which was the 
most valuable, the bird or the diamond ; and as 
it was during the tiine when ostriches realised 
.fabulous prices, the bird’s life was spared, and he 
^ was allowed to retain his pnxe. It has been 
proved that ostriches hi the Zoological Gardens 
have been killed by swallowing the pence pre- 
• sented to them by a curious and injudicious 
' public. ' But in their wiki state ' there does not 
appear to bo any special fondness ior glitter- 
ing objects? - at feast no instances . are recorded 
of any accuinulated hoard of shining, stones 
or other brightdoo]d.ng substances hi or around 


the nests of these birds ; otherwise, the nests 
of ostriches would have been frequently searched 
ill expectation of finding in them diamonds and 
gold. 

The most remarkable instance of icsthetidsm 
among birds is that exhibited by the Australian 
bower-birds, who build long galleries in which to 
play, adorning them with shells, feathers, leaves, 
bones, or any coloured or glittering object which 
comes in their way. Captain Blokes described 
one of these bower-birds as taking a shell alter- 
nately from each side of the bower and carrying 
it through in its beak. Lumholtz describes 
several of these play-houses of the bower-birds ; 
he says they are always to be found ‘in small 
brushwood, never in the open field ; and in their 
immediate vicinity the bird collects a mass of 
different kinds of objects, especially snail-shells, 
which are laid in tvai iieaps, one at each entmnee 
— the one being always much larger than the 
other. There are frequently hundreds of shells, 
about three hundred in one heap and thirty in 
the other. There is usually a handful of green 
berries partly inside and partly outside the bower.’ 
He also in Ills interesting book, Among Oannibeds, 
describes a phiy-ground of what would appear to 
be a different species of this bird, showing even 
greater msilietic taste. ‘ On the top of the moun- 
tains I heard in the dense scrubs the loud and 
unceasing voice of a bird. I carefully approached 
it as it sfit on the gu’onnd, and shot it. It was 
one of the bower-bird.% 'with a gray and very 
modest pluniiige, ainl of the size of a thrush. As 
I picked up tlie binl, my attention wa.s drawn to 
a freak covering of green leaves on the black soil. 
This was the bird’s place of amusement, which 
beneath the dense scrubs formed a square about a 
yard each way, the ground having been cleared of 
leaves and rubbish. On this neatly -cleared spot, 
the bird bad laid large fre,sh leaves, one by the 
side of the other, with considerable regularity ; 
and close by he sat singing, 'apparently extremely 
happy over his work. As soon as the leaves 
decay they are replaced by new ones. On this 
excursion I saw tlrree such pdaces of amusement 
ail near each other, and all had fresh leaves from 
the same kind of trees, "while a large heap of dry 
withered leaves was lying close by. It seems, 
that the bird scmpDcs away tlie mould every time 
it changes the leaves, .so as to have a dark back- 
ground, against which the green leaves make a 
better appearance. Can any one doubt that this 
bird has the sense of bem^tyl’ 

‘The satin bower-bird/ says Darwin, ‘collects 
gaily-coloured articles, such as the bine tail-' 
feathers of parrakeets, bleached bone$ and shells, 
which it sticks between the twigs or arrangea' 
at the entrance. Mr Gould found in one bower 
a neatly-'worked .stone tomahawk and a slip of 
blue cotton, evidently procured from a . native , 
encampment. The bower of the spotted bower- 
bird is beautifully lined with tall grasses so dis- 
posed libat the heads nearly meet? and the deco- 
rations are very profuse. ' ‘Hound stones" are used 
to keep the grass-stems in their places, 

and to make divergent paths feacUiig ’. ‘tp" the 

In , all , these birds tho- eolleetion ' of , beauti- ; 
fnl objects appears to .be simply -for-' orimmcnt,: 
the gratification of aesthetic taste at Tlie cost 
of much klxmr ; and. t^iis taste for the beautiful 
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would seom to be common to all birds from the 
lordly ostrich to the tiny humming-bird, which, 
according to ^Ir Gould, adorns its nest with bits 
of coloured lichen and pretty feathers. 

There is, however, another species of bird 
wbicli unites cruelty with its love for the beauti- 
ful. This is the butcher-bird, which here ^in 
England adorns the thorns around its nest with 
bees, flies, and other small insects, and even 
young birds, tbiis providing for itself, as it would 
seem, "a variety of meat liimg till tender, or even 
a little bigh'd to suit its gastronomic tastes ; and 
hence its name. But it seems doubtful whether 
these things are intended to serve as food ; in 
some cases they are certainly impaled simply to 
gratify the esthetic taste of the cruel little execu- 
tioner ; and it has been noticed that the insects 
chosen are usually of a bright colour or lustrous 
in appearance. In countries where gaily-coloured 
insects abound, this is particularly noticeable ; 
and in South Africa the cruel thorns of the 
mimosa are adorned with bright-hued beetles, 
locusts, humble-bees, small birds, and frogs, ami 
sometimes little snakes or lizards, marking the 
home of the butcher-bird. 

Tliunberg says : ^ Fiscal and Caiiaiy-byter were 
the appellations given to a black and white bird 
(lAmius collars) which was common in the town, 
and was to be found in every garden there. As 
it was a bird of prey, though very small, it 
sought its food among the insects, such as beetles 
ainf grasshoppers, which it not only caught with 
great dexterity, but likewise, when it could not 
consume them all, it would stick them upon the 
pales of farmyards till it had occasion for them, 
so that one would have supposed them to have 
been impaled in this ruauner by human beings. 
It also caught; sparrows and canaiy birds, but did 
not devour any more of them than the brains.^ 

llcre wc see this .little Elagubalus, the dainty 
epicure, killing birds to regale himself upon 
. their brains, and impaling the corpses iu order to 
enjoy the beauty of colour, changing his wibl 
habits to accommodate himself to town-life, and 
making use of the pointed stakes set up as fences 
in gardens and hirmyards, instead of the thorns 
of his native habitat. A siniiiar instance is re- 
corded iu America, where, upon the vast prairies 
of late years, barbed wire fences have been 
erected; and, there being no thorn-bushes near, 
this little bird-demon has taken posse.ssiori of the 
cruel barbs ami used them for his butcheries. 
For yards, we are told, these iron barbs are hung 
with beetles, suiall snakes, and birds, all gener- 
ally impaled alive ; whilst the barbarous little 
executioner .sits on the pole supporting the wire 
chirping and hopping about iu eviikuit enjoy- 
ment of the ravi^-show he has made. His especial 
.dtdight appears to be a heeile possessing scarlet 


gauzy wings ; tliia’ he always impales in a certain 
" which ^ 


, mannei% which causes ' the scarlet under wing to 
drop .from' the muter wing-case, the bright coiour 
being evidently a great attraction. . ' 

... The curious thing is that- these' butcher-birds, 

•'Separated lands,' should possess ..-everywhere the 






human liandiwo.^k, they do not scruple to put the 
resources of civiiisatimi to their own use, thus as 
it \vere throwing upon man the burden of their 
evil deeds. They seem to say in bird language : 
‘You call us cruel; but why do you place the 
iiistrunients of cruelty so temptingly before us? 
You cut down the thorns, but supply their places 
with spikes and barbs, whicli are the same as 
thorns to us, since we can use them for orna- 
mental purposes.’ 

Tennyson sings of * Nature red in tootli and 
claw but he has not credited birds of |>rey with 
the love of beauty; yet the raven, the magpie, 
the jay, and the shrike or butcher-bird show 
as much appreciation of colour and brightness as 
the bower-bird and the lark, which may be lured 
from his song at ^ heaven’s gate ’ by the glitter of 
a bit of glass on the greensward ; and we may ima- 
gine that the hawks were proud of the bells and 
trappings with which they were adorneil by the 
falconer of old, and attracted by the lure held out 
to them. Almost all land-birds show something 
more than architectural skill in the construction 
of their nests. In the choice of material and 
the mode of arrangement, the artistic element 
is often apparent ; but with water-birds this is 
generally wanting. Their nests are rudely con- 
structed, consisting sometimes of only a little 
hollow scraped in the sand ; nevertheless the sur- 
roundings, v/hether by accident or design, are often 
very beautiful Y^liat can exceed the beauty of 
a sWn’s nest embowered in tall reeds and lined 
with the lovely down from her own breast ? But 
.she does not appear to recpiire or desire any 
foreign adornment, and certainly does not attempt 
to line her bower with leaves and berries ; nor, 
as far as we recollect, does any sea-bird adorn 
its Iiabitation with its glittering prey, like the 
butcher-bird. Their life is probably too hard, 
and their surroinidings too wild, to allow of care 
for mere ornament ; but they need not, therefore, 
be defleient in i]e;stheticism, although it is less 
apparent than in the more familiar birds of 
forest and woodland. 


Y'HEK HOSES BLOVT. 

When Ilosos blow, you will return to me, 

True heart 1 across the glad blue summer sou ; 
And we through quiet patlns .again shall stray, 
Or loiter in the old, fond, foolish way, 

To read the names you cut upon a tree, 


\That time you said ; ‘ Love, I am bound to tlieo 
In such sweet thrall that nought can set mo free, 
ilnd our two lives shall be made one for aye 
When roses How.’ 


Now, while pink blossoms Hush the grassy lea, ' ‘ 
And Tvood-birds sing, and winds for very glee 
Shako over all the land the sweet white May, ‘ ' 
1 watch the stately ships come in, and say : ' : r 
^Please Grod, how bright and fair my world will be • 

, . When roses blow. ’ ' . 

. - ' B. htoHijsox. 
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THE WORLD-OLD YEW. 

Thep.b are two kinds of trees peciiliarly inter- 
estingj by reason of tlie rich historical and 
poetical associations which snrroxmd tliem. One, 
the Oak, we personify as ‘King of the Woods 
the other, the Yew, ^ve tenderly plant w'here onr 
lost loved ones rest* Much that is ennobling in 
onr thoughts is associated with them. Tlie oak 
is ever to ns an eniblein of strength, majesty, and 
courage; the yew, of sorrow, immortality, and 
gloom. Our poets have often used them to 
embellish their word -pictures and point their 
precepts ; and our historians have told ns with 
pride of the parts played by their branches, 
shaped to ‘ good yew hows ^ and ‘ oaken -walls ^ in 
onr country’s hours of need. No otlier trees are 
so closely connected with oui’ national life and 
history as the oak and the yew, and the stoj-y 
of their lives is full of interest and instruction. 
To the latter we w'isli here more particularly to 
refer. 

The yew (Tcmis haccata) is indigenous to nearly 
every country in Europe, being found as far north 
as the Gulf of Finland, and south to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Botanical ly it belongs to 
the natural order Conifers, or Pines, in which 
family many of the most useful and ornamental 
trees are classed. Tlie flowers are dioecious — that 
is, with the staininate and pistillate organs on 
different trees. It is the oldest of British trees, 
specimens being still alive wdiicb, taceording to 
De Candolle, are not less than two tliousand years 
old. In many places throughout the country, 
especially in the west of England and in Wales, 
we , may still .stand beneath the ffonrisliing 
branches of yews -which were nearly full grovni 
, at the time of the Conquest At AIdsworth, in 
Berkshire, there is still living a yew which 
- measures at the present time twenty-seven feet 
in circumference, and m\ist be at least one thou- 
sand years old. This hue tree, is referred to' in 
klore’s Berhshire Qmriesj under the date 1760, 
-where it is recorded that it was ‘nine' yards in 
girths Bo that for at least one hundred- and 


m 


thirty yeai'vS it has not increased in size. At 
Bucklebury, in the same county, stands another 
lime-seaiTed patriarch, which also ineasnre.s 
twenty-seven feet in girth %vhere the braiiches 
spring from the trunk. 

An interesting group of hue yews exists at 
Wateoml;)e, on the road from Hungerford to 
Oxford. The trees are planted in the shape of 
a cloister court with a pond in the centre, on the 
site of a 2 :>re-Ee formation religious edifice con- 
nected witli the Benedictine Monastery of Huxley, 
to which house it was given I 33 " Geoffrey de 
Mandeville about 1086* a.d., and referred to in 
the ‘Pipe Rolls’ under the date 1166 a.d. The 
enclosure is still called, by tlie people of the 
district, ‘ Paradise,’ the origin of -^vincli nani <3 can 
now only be conjectured. It is probably a relic 
of some ancient monastic symbol. The same 
name is given to other gi'oups, such as those at 
Gresford, near Cliester ; at Chichester, and at 
lYincliester. 

A fine pair of trees standing together a little 
to the rear of the group at Watconibe are known 
as ‘Adam and Eve/ and i^epresent, according 
to the local legend, our first parents driven 
out of Paradise. They are of the male and 
female species, while the foliage of ‘Adam’ m 
of a darker shade than that of his companion 
‘Eve.’ Standing still farther from the group is 
a solitary specimen twenty feet in circumference,' 
which, in the emblematic language of the legend, 
is the ‘Serpent.’ This tree shows the, effects of 
time more than any of the others, the trunk being 
now nearly i*educed to a shell, though the top 
growth is still fioiirishing. A lateral opening in 
the trunk is large enough to afford standing-room 
for six or eight persons. 

At Ifiley, near Oxford, may be seen an, ancient 
tree, whose furro-wed half-pro.strate trunk .secans 
‘weaty worn with care j’ and as we stand beside 
its bending form, a feeling of sympathy, akin to 
that which we extend to a fellow-being stooping 
low with a load' of years, rises within us. This 
yew is considered by competent judges to be -the 
oldest living tree; in Britain, and .must , have been 
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full-grown long I’xifom tlie first. Oxford spire was 
raised in the vale ]')g 1 ow. 

' llie largest and finest yew in Bcotdand is at 
CJraigends, Renfrewshire. It is of a conical 
slnipe, and being a comparatively young tree, is 

, in a most vigorous condition. It covers an area 
of about two liundred and fifty feet in circiiin- 
i’ereiice, and rises to a height of forty feet. The 
bole is eight feet in diameter. This is a grand 
specimen, and worthy of a visit by any one 
who appreciates tlie sublime beauty of trees, and 
finds iti their presence that ^ soothing companion- 
" ship ^ which Oliver Wendell-Holmes so eloquently 
praises. There is also a fine group of yews, 
forming a noble avenue, near the church at 
Iloseneath, on the C4areloch. It stands not far 
distant from the grand silver firs which are the 
largest of their kind in. the kingdom. 

From a geological point of view also, the yew 
is an interesting tree. We find its trunks in a 
surprising state of preservation, imbedded in the 
remains of British forests which fioiirished long 
anterior to historic times. On tlie Korfolk coast 
near Cromer, and in the remains of the vast 
forest which existed where tlie waters of the 
Bristol Channed now roll, gnarled yew-trunk.s 
have been discovered in i^ecent times side by .side 
with the l}ones of animals which must have been 
similar in size and form to the elephant and 
rhinoceros of the present day. It has also been 
turned rip in the bogs of Ireland and Scotland, 
in the fens of the easteim counties of England, 
and among the hnoor-logs’ submerged at the 
moutli of the Thames, 

At a very early date, the yew was associated 
with tlie ideas ol‘ sorrow and immortality. We 
know that tlie Egyptians used it as a symbol 
of momning, and its use in this way seems to 
have passed from llieiri to the Greek and Roman 
nations. The early Britons probably learmnl to 
attach a. flIner^^al signification, to it from tlieir 
Roman eompicrors, and the idea lias descended 
from them to us. The reason of its employment 
in this typical sense is now difficult to^tirace. 
Tor}’" likely it arose from the characteristic asjject 
of the tree. To an age ever ready to express 
its thoughts by symbols, the sombre foliage 
would fuiggcst the idea of gloom, and its almost 
unchanging , aspect, alike in summer’s sniishino 
and winter’s storm, would produce that of immor- 

. From an economic point of vie-w the yew is 
nowyof little value. When every English army 
had ite contingent of archers its branches supplied 
wood for bows. By an Act of Edward IV,, every 
Englishman was coiii])ellecl to procure a bow of 
his own length, made of yew, wyeh-haxel, or ash. 
At one time the wood, 'whidi" is susceptible of 
mi extremely fine pffiish, was nmeh used in 
-ciibinet-making. It ismciw, however, very little 
em^fioyed in this way, other kinds, of timber 
Imvin;^ been found more serviceable. 

- Besides' being |arg% planhid in ceinetoies, 
the yew is extensively used as an ornamental tee,- 




of various bird.s and animals, teapots, pyraiuids, 
cones, tables, chairs, and even of human beings, 
the yew, on account of its dense twiggy habit 
of growth, and patience under such unnatural 
teatment, was much used. Some woiideruil 
examples 'of this kind of tree-culture may still 
lie seen ; but happily the fashion is no\v almost 
extinct, and the yew, like its fellow-victims the 
box and juniper, is allowed to assume its natural 
form. 

Our qioets make many beautiful and apt alln- 
sions to the yew, which seems to have been an 
interesting object to them. In Ttvelfili Afiglit, 
Sliakespcare refers to its use at funerals ; <‘My 
sliToud of white, stuck all with }mw ; ’ and in 
Mncbethf Hhe slips of yew silver’d in Iffie moon’s 
eclipse,’ point to the wcdl-knowii poisonous nature 
of the leaves, as well as to the awe vritli which 
the tree was regarded. Tennyson, in In Aleijia- 
rimn, refers to the yew’s gloom and unchanging 
aspect in the well-known verses : 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead ; 

Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapped about, the bones. 

0 ] not for thee t]ie glow, the })loqm, 

Who changGwSt not in any gale ; ’ 

Nor branding summer suns aviiil 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 

In The Holy Grail, also, the Laureate malces 
a beautiful reference to tbe yew, in bis usual 
accurate manner : 

As they sat 

Beneath a world-old yew'tree darkening half 
The Cloisters, on a gustful April morn 
That iniffed the swaying brandies into smoke 
Above tbem, ere the sinnmcr when hci died, 

The monk Anibrosius questioned Percivale : 

‘ 0 ! brother, 1 have seen this yew-tree smoke, 
Spring after spring for half a hundred years.^ 

The gusty April morn puffing the branches 
into smoke is a fine poetic touch, and is strictly 
true to Nature, al though it is an incident not 
I often noted, even by keen observers of Nature’s 
^ signs and moods. The Lsmoke’ Is the fine dusty 
i pollen produced by the flowers of the male 
I sireeies shaken from the anther-celk bv tbe 
wind. 


THE IVORY GATE.^‘ 

By WALTEK BBS ANT. • • 

CHAPTEE XXVIL—THE LESSON OP THE BTEEET, ■ - 

* Child,’ said the Master, k*t is time that you 
should take another lesson.’ ' 

« I am ready. Let us begin.’ She crossed her 
hands in her lap and looked itp obedient. 

‘Not a lesson this time from books, A 
practical lesson from men and women, boys and , 
girls, children and infants in arms. Let us go 
forth and hear the teaching of the wrecks and i 
the slaves. , I will show you creatures wdio are' 
men and w'omen mutilated in hody^ancl mind— 
mutilated by the social order. •’ Come, J' will 
show you, not hy words, but by sight, whv 'Pro^ ' ^ ^ 

perty must be destroyetU ... ‘ ' , - -r 

It was seven o’clock, when Mr Bering ought “ 

pis|i^siiiljlsiiSi||iP#^ iiilill 


j science ot clipping, and tees and shrubs were * €opv«VM in * f a * 1 
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Edmund Gray proposed this expedition. NoWj 
since tliat other discourse on the sacredness of 
Property, a strange thing had fallen upon Elsie. 
Y7henevor her Master spoke and taught, she 
■seemed to hear, following liim, the other Voice 
speaking and teaching exactly the opposite. 
Sometimes — this is absurd, but many true things 
are absurd — she seemed to hear both voices 
speaking together : yet she heard them distinctly 
and apart. Looking at Mr Dering, she knew 
what he was saying : looking at M.v Edmund 
Gray, she heard wiiat he was saying. So that 
no sooner had these words been spoken, than, 
like a response in Church, there arose the voice 
of Mr Deling, And it said: ^Come. You shall 
see the wretched lives and the sufferings of those 
who are punished because their fathers or them- 
selves have refused to woi'k and save. Not to be 
able to get Property is tbe real curse of labour. 
It is no evil to work provided one chooses the 
work and creates for one’s self Property. The 
curse is to have to work fo.r starvation wages 
at what can never create Property, if the worker 
should live for a thousand years.^ 

Of the two voices she preferred the one which 
promised the abolition of poverty and crime. 
She was young : she was generous : any hope 
of a return of the Saturnian reign made her lieart 
glow. Of the two old men — the mad man and 
the sane man — she loved the madman. Who 
■would not love such a man ? Why, he knew how 
to make the whole world happy ! Ever since the 
time of Adam we have been looking and <’alling 
out and praying for such a man. Every year the 
world runs after such a man. He promises, but 
he does not perform. The world tries his patent 
medicine, and is no better. Then, the year after, 
the world runs after another man. 

Elsie rose and followed the ^Master, It was 
always with a certain anxiety that she sat or 
talked with him. Always she dreaded lest, by 
some unlucky accident, he should awaken and 
be restored to himself suddenly and without 
'warning— say in his Lecture Hall How would 
he look? YTuit should she say? ^See — in this 
place for many years past you have in course of 
madness preached the very doctrines which in 
hours of sanity you have most reprobated. These 
people arountl you are your disciples. You have 
taught them by reason and by illustration with 
vehemence and earnestness to regard the destruc- 
tion of Property as the one thing needful for 
the salvation of the world, Y^hat will you say 
BOW? Will you begin to teach the contrary? 
They will, chase you out of the Hall for a mad- 
man. Will you go on with your |)resent teach- 
ing? You will despise yourself fox* a madman.’ 
Truly a difficult position. Habit, however, was 
too strong. There was little chance that Edmund 
Gray among , his own people, and at \vork upon 
his own hobby, •would become Edward Bering. 

They went out together. He led her— whither? 
It mattered not, North and South and East and 
-Y^est you may find everywhere the streets and 
houses of the very poor hidden away behind the 
streets of the working-people, and the, well to do. 

' . The Master stopped at the entrance of one of 
, those streets — it, seemed to Elsie. as if she was 
’tstabding between two men both alike with dii- 
\ferent eyes. At the corner was a public-house 
, with ’swinging doorfei. It was filleci with' smii' 


talking, but not loudly. Now and then a woman 
went in or came out, but they were mostly men. 

It was a street long and narrow, squalid to the 
last degree, with small two-storeyed houses on 
either side. The bricks w'ere grimy ; the mortar 
was constantly falling out between them : tbe 
woodwork of doors and windows was insufferably 
grimy : many of the panes w'ore broken in tbe 
windows. It was full of children : they swarmed : 
they ran about in tbe road, they danced on the 
pavement, they ran and jumped and laughed as 
if their lot -was the happiest in the world and 
their future the brightest* Moreover, most of 
them, though their parents were steeped in'’ 
poverty, looked well fed and even rosy. * Ail these 
children,’ said Mr Edmund Gray, Grill grorr \ip 
without jx trade : they will enter life with nothing 
hut their hands and their legs and their time. 
That is the whole of their inheritance* They go 
to school, and they like school ; but as for the 
things they learn, they will forget them, or they 
will liavo no use for them. Hewers of wood .and 
draxvers of water shall they be : they are con- 
demned already. That is the system : we take 
thousands of children every year, and we con- 
demn them to seiwitude — whatever genius may 
he lying among them. It is like throwing treas-' 
ures into the sea, or burying the fruits of the 
earth. AVaste 1 Waste ! Yet, if the system is to 
be bulstered up, wdiat help V 
Said the othei' Voice: ‘The world must have 
servants. Those are our servants. If they are 
good at their work, they %vill rise and become 
upper servants. If they are good upper servants, 
they may ri?e higher. Their children can rise 
jiigher still, and their grandchildren may join us. 
Service is best for them. Good service, hard 
service, will keep them in health and out of 
temptation. To lament because they are servants' 
is foolish and sentimental.’ 

Standing in the doorways, sitting on the door- ; 
steps, talking together, were women— about four 
times ns many women as tliere were houses. : 
This was because there xvere as many faniilies 
as rooms, and there were four rooms for every '; 
house. As they stood at the end of the street 
and looked down, Elsie observed that nearly 
every woman had a baby in her arms, and that 
there were a great many types or kinds of women. 
That which does not surprise one in a drawing- 
room, where every xvoman is expected to have 
her individual points?, is noticed in a crowd, 
where, one thinks, the people Bhoiikl be like 
sheep— all alike. i 

‘A splendid place, this street, for such a | 
student as you should be, my Scholar.’ The ! 
Master looked up and down — Im sniffed the air, ; 
which was stuffy, with peculiar satisfaction,: he S 
smiled upon the grubby houses, ‘You should | 
come often : you should make the aoq;uai'iitance I 
of the people : you will ffnd them so human, | 
so desperately human, that you will preseaitly 
understand that these xvomen are your sisters; 
Change dresses with one of them : let' your hair 

fall %vilcl : take off your bonnet^- ’ ' 

‘Shall I then be. quite ,like < them - asked ' 
Elsie, ^Like them* Master? ’ Oh !' not quite like 

could never talk like theimf ; , / 

He walked about among ih?' peiople, who evi- 
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clently knew liini, because fcbey made way for 
liini, nodded to liim, and pretended, such was 
tlieir politeness, to pay no attention to the young 
lady who accompanied him. 

* Every one of thejn is a study,’ he coniiuuecl. 
could preach to you on every one as a text. 
Here is my younj^ friend Alice Pardeii, for in- 
stance’— he stopped before a pale girl of seventeen 
or so, tall and slender, but of drooping figure, 
who carried a baby in her arms, * Look at her, 
Oonskler. Alice is foolish, like all the Alices 
of this street. Alice must needs marry her 
,ehap a year ago, when she was sixteen and he 
%vas eighteen. Alice should be still at her club in 
the evening and her work in the daytime. But 
she must marry, and she is a child-motlier. — Is 
he out of work killP Alice nodded, and hugged 
her baby closer. Mr Edmund Gray shook his 
head in adnionition, but gave her a coin,^ and 
went on. ‘Now, look at this good woman’ — he 
stopped before a door where an Amazon w^as 
leaning— a woman five feet eiglit in height ^vith 
brawny arms and broad shoulders and a fiery 
furnace for a face — a most terrible and fearful 
w’'omaii, — ‘How are you this evening, Mrs Mossl' 
And how is your husband V 

Long is the arm of coincidence. Mrs Moss 
was just begtiinitig to repose after a row royal ; 
she Was slowly simmering and slowly calming. 
There had been a row royal, a dispute, an argii- 
ment, a quarrel, and a fight with her husband. 
All four were only just eoncliided. All four 
liad been conducted on the pavement, for the 
sake of coolness and air and space. The residents 
stood aromiil : tlie controversy was sharp and 
animated; the lady bore signs of its Tehenieuce 
in a bruise, rapidly blackening, over one eye, and | 
alirasions on her knuckies. The liiisbaud had 
been conducted by his friends from the spot to 
the public-house at tbe corner, where he was at 
present pulling himself togetlier, and forgetting 
the weiglit of his consort’s lists, and solacing hiV 
spirit with strong drink. 

‘How is my husband?’ the lady repeated. 
‘Oh i III tell you. Hi tell you, Mr Gray, lio-w 
my husband is. Oh 1 how is he ? Go look fur 
him ih the pubiicdiouse. You sliall see how he 
is and what he looks like.’ , She descended two 
steps, .still retaining the advantage of the lowest. 
Then, describing a semicircle with her right arm, 
she began an impassioned harangue, the resi- 
dents fled, right and. left, not knowing wlietber 
.in her wrath slm might not mistake the whole of 
them, collectively, for her husband. The men in 
the public-house hearing her yohie, trembled, and 
looked apprehensively at the door. But Mr Gray 
stood before her without feui*. He knew her 
better than to run away. The lady respected his 
courage, and rejoiced in a sympathetic listener. 
Presouily she ran down ; she paused : she gasped : 

she caught, at her heart ; she choked.: she wept. 

. She sat down on. the doorstep, this great strong 
womau, with the brawny arms and the fiery face, 

; and she wept. The residents crept timidly back 

V the men in the public-house trembled 


At the next fiouse he entered, taking Elsie 
with him to a room at the back where a woman 
sat making .garments. She was a middle-aged 
woman, and though very poorly dressed, not in 
rags : the room was neat except for the garments 
Ivkig about. She looked up cheerfully —her eyes 
were bright, her face was fine— -and smiled. ‘ 1 ou 
here, Mr Gray?’ she said. ‘Well, I was only 
thinking yesterday how long it is since you came 
to see me last. I mustn’t stop working, but you 
can talk.’ ^ _ 

‘ This is a very special friend of mine, said the 
Master. ‘ I have known her for ten years, ever 
since I began to visit the street. She is always 
cheerful : "though she has to live on sweating 
work and sweating pay. She never complains. 
She lives like the sparrows, and eats about as 
much as a sparroiv : she is always respectable. 
She goes to Church on Sundays : she is always 
neat in her dress. Yet she must be always 
hungry.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the woman, ‘you’d wonder. Miss, 
if you knew how little a woman can live iijion,’ 

‘Oh I but,’ said Elsie, Ho have always to live ; 
on that little I’ 

‘She is the daughter of a man once thought 
well to do.’ — ‘ He was most respectable,’ said the 
woman.— ‘He died, and left nothing but debts. 
The family Avere soon scattered, and — you pe — 
this street contains some of those Avho have fallen 
low down as Avell as those who are born low 
down. It is Misfortune Lane as well as Povert}" 
Lane. To the third and fourth generation, mis- 
fortune, when it begins — the reason of its begin- 
ning is tlie Avickeduess of one man — still persecutes : 
and folio AA^a the family.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss,’ said tlie Avoman. ‘And if 

you Avill come again sometimes- Oh ! you 

needn’t be afraid. No one would hurt a friend 
of Mr Gray.’ So they Avent out. 

On the next doorstep and the next and the 
next, there sat Avomeii old and young, but all 
of these had the same look and almost the same 
features— they were heaA’-y- faced, cluU-eyed, thick- 
lipped, unwashed, and uiibriished. ‘Tliese,’ said 
the Master, ‘are the women AAdio know of nothing 
better than the life they lead here. They have 
no hope of rising: they AAmuld be unhappy out 
of this street. They bear children : they bring 
them up, and they die. It is Avomanhoocl at its 
lowest. They AA^ant Avarmth, food, and drink, 
and that is nearly all. They are the children 
and grandchildren of Avomeii like themselves, and 
they are the mothers of Avomen like themselves. 
SaA^age lands have no such sava^ry as this, for 
the Avorst. savages have some knoAAdedga, and 
these Avomen have none. They are mutilated by 
our system. We liaA^e deprived them of tliefr 
SGldSi 

a better order these people could not . exist : they 
AA^ouId not be allowed parents or birth. The hoy 
AA’oidd still be learning his trade, and the girl 
Avoiild be working at hers. That little Avoman 
Avho meets her troubles with so brave a heart has 
been sweated all her life— ever since her mis- 
fortunes began ; she takes it os -part of the thing 
they calllife: she belicA^ea that it will be, made 
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vices of themselves and their ft^fehers. The boy- 
husband has no trade. Whose fault is that? 

The rickety boy and the rickety girl bring into 
the world a rickety baby. Whose fault is that? 

Let them grow worse instead of better until they 
learn by sharper sutfering that vice and folly 
bring their punishment.^ 

^ You see the children/ continued the Master, 

‘and the mothers. You do not see any old men 
because this sort mostly die before they reach the 
age of sixty. Those wlio are past work and yet 
continue to live go into ilie House. The girls 
you do not see because those who are not forced 
to work all the evening as -^vell as all the day 
are out walking with their sweethearts. Nor the 
men because they are mostly in the public- 
liouse. They are all hand-to-uioutli working 
men : they live by the job when they can gut 
any. When they are out of work, they live upon 
each other. We hide this kind of thing away 
in back streets like this, and we think it isn’t 
dangerous. But it is. Formerly, the wreckage 
huddled together bred plagues and pestilences, 
which carried off rich and poor with equal hand, 
and so revenged itself. In other ways, the 
wreckage revenges itself still.’ 

‘ This kind of people/ said the other Yoice, ‘ may 
he dangerous. We have a Police on purpose to 
meet the danger. Tliey would be quite as dan- 
gerous if you were to give them free dinners 
and house them without rent. The class repre- 
sents the untamable element. They are always a 
danger. To cry over them is silly and useless.’ 

They walked down the street. Everybody 
kiRUv Mr Edmund Gray, lie had a word for all. 

It was evident that lie had been a visitor in the 
street for a long time : he had the air of a pro- 
prietor : he entered the houses and opened doors 
and sat down and talked, his disciple standing 
beside him and looking on, lie asked questions 
and gave advice — not of a subversive Socialistic 
kind, but sound advice, recognising the order that 
is, not the order that should be. 

All the rooms in this street were tenanted, 
mostly a family to each. In many of them w’ork 
was going on kill, though it was already eight 
o’clock. Sometimes it would be a woman sitting 
alone in her room like a prisoner in a cell, 
stitching for dear life : sometimes three or four 
women or girls sitting all togetlier, stitching for 
dear life : sometimes a whole family, little chil- 
dren and all, making matches, making canvas 
bags, making paper bags, making card-boxes, all 
making — making — making for dear life. And 
the fingers die! not stop and the eyes were not 
lifted, though the visitors opened the door and 
came in and asked questions, to which one 
replied in the name of all the rest. 

It is an old, old story— -everybod}^ knows tlie 
slum : people go to gaxe upon it ; it is one of the 
chief sights of Victorian London, just as a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago it w^as one of the sights 
- to see the w'omen flogged at Bride w='ell. Hot such 
a very great advance, in civilisation, x^erhaps, 
after all 

. ‘ It is a hive— the place is swarming wdth life/ 

said, the girl, who had never, before seen such a 

so like you, my Scholar, that you .would be 
. surjprised./' You would not be like them^if you 


were di’essed in these things, but they are like 
you. They w^ant the same things as you — they 
have the same desires — they suffer the same pains. 
What makes your happiness? Food — warmth, 
sufficiency, not too much work. These are the 
elements for you as %vell as for them. In my 
system they will liave all these — and then perhaps 
they will build up, as you have done, an edifice 
of Knowledge, Art, and Sweet Thoughts. But 
they are all like you. And most in one thing. 

For all women of all classes, there is one thing 
needful These girls, like you, want love. They “ 
all want love. Oh, child 1 they are so like ^ 
you, so very like you— these poor women of the"* 
lowest class. So very like their proud sisters.’ 

He jjaused for a moment. Elsie made no x’eply. 
‘You see,’ he continued, ‘they are so hard at , ^ 
work that they cannot even lift their eyes to look 
at you— not even at you, though they so seldom 
see a girl aiiiong them so lovely and so well 
dressed. One would have thought— but there is . ’ 
the Whip that drives — that dreadful Whip — it 
hangs over them and drives them all day long 
without rest or pause. Their work pays their 
rent and keeps them alive. It just keeps them 
alive, and that is all No more. It must be hard 
to work all day long for another person — if you 
come to think of it. Hax^pil}-, they do not think. 
And all this grinding poverty — this terrible work, 
that one family may be able to live in a great 
house and to do nothing.’ 

‘They are working/ said the other Yoice, 

‘ because one man has had the wit to create a 
market for their work. His thrift, his enterx>rise, 
his clearness of sight, have made it possible foi' 
these girls to find the work that keeps them. If 
they would have the sense not to marry recklessly, 
there would be fewer working gMs, and wagei^ 
would go up. If their eiri];)lo 3 'cr raised their 
wages only a penny a day, he would benefit them . 
but little and would ruin himself. They must 
learn — if they can — the lesson of forethought hr 
their own suffei'ings. No one can help them.’ 

As Mr Edmund Gray walked into the houses 
and out again Elsie went with him, or she waited 
outside while he went in. Sometimes she lieard 
tlie chink of coin ; sometimes she heard words 
of thanks. The Socialist, whatever he taught, 
practised the elementary form of chariU’- pos.sible 
only for tlioso who have money. Elsie reUiarked 
this little point, but said nothing. 

‘What you see here/ said the Master, ‘is the 
lowest class of all — if one ever gets to the lo\vest . 
level For my own part, I have seen men and 
Avomen so AvretchecI that you would have called 
them misernmi — of all ci'eated beings the most 
AY retched. Yet have I afterwards found others 
more wretched still In this street are those Avho' 
make the lowest things : those Avho can make, 
nothing, and have no trade, and liA^e on odd jobs t 
and those who can neither make nor. Avork, but 
thieA^e and lie about’ , , - 

‘I see all that; but, dear Master, AV'hat'will, . 
your new’’ order do for such >people ? ■ WilLdt , 
make those who will not Avork industrious?’ . \ ' 

‘ It AAull give every producer- the fruits' of ‘his . 
own labour : it Avill teach a -trade th eyhry . 
and find men Avdrk, And those who cannot Avdrk, i 
it will lock up uiitil they 'd!e.’' ';:They' ^ haye^ | 
no children. Perhaps it Wilt till ,them all It 
might be better* ‘’"We Avill havo ho human failum , , 
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iu our rnidst Thafe stroefc iy lull of kssons, all 
oiilHng aloud loi' the desti-ucfcion of Property.’ 

TIrui tlie other Voice .spoke : * The presence ui‘ 
the InunaiJ. failure i.s a lesson ahvays before us — a 
waJiiiiig and a lesson to rich and poor alike. As 
he is, so all may he. None are so rich bat they 
may be bj’ouglit to poverty : none so poor but 
they may be poorer. So far from hitling away 
the wreckage, it is always in our sight. It pro.wls 
about the streets : we can never escape it. And 
it fills all hearts with terror : it spurs all nieii 
to industry and invention and perseverance. The 
human failure inspircvs a never-ending hymn in 
praise of Property.’ 


TEIAL OP THE PYX. 

It is one of the many privileges, so abundant in 
our favoured land, that we are entitled to a 
genuine coinage. In the first of the witty and in- 
genious Drapur Letten^ wnutten by Swift in 1724 
against the copper coinage, -which the English 
government was then introducing into Ireland, he 
refers to an observation by Loi\I Coke upon a 
certain act of parliament as far back as the 
reign of Edward L *By this act,’ says that 
learned autkoritj", ‘ it appears that no subject can 
be forced to take in buying or selling or other 
payment, any money made but of lawful metal, 
that is, of silver or gold.’ From this Swift 
reasoned, somewliat extravagantly, that Irishmen 
were fully justified in refusing to take ‘Mr 
Wood’s halfpence’ under any circumstances what- 
ever. Without, however, discussing the position 
of the Bean of Bt Patrick’s with regard to the 
ironmastePs * filthy trash,’ as he called it, the 
privilege of Brifish subjects which he quotes i.s 
undoubtedly of the highest importance. The 
advantage of possessing a reliable medium of 
exchange is felt in all commercial transactions of 
whatever degree; and the disadvantage of its 
, absence is experienced iu a .slight measure when, 
in spite of Lord Ooke, one is hoodwinked by a 
‘smasher’ into the acceptance of a counterfeit 
coin. ’fhiB is happily of rare occurrence, so that 
the bitter feelings visually aroused on such 
beuasions should ■ eventually end in profound 
tluinkiulness to our ever-glorious Constitution 
which gecures the life of ,the honest tradesman 

■ from a frequency of such vexations. 

In this ’connection, it may be of interest to 
know that aystematie precaution is taken to 
ensure that the coin circulating in this realm is 
‘made but of lawful metal/ not only for iiidi- 
vdtliial .mtisfaction but fur national credit, so 
that Bugiish money may he, as we believe it is, 
‘firmamentum bclll et ornamentum pacis.’ The 
;chantcter of the coins issued from. Her Majesty’s 

■ Mint is, examined year by yearut the ‘Trial ‘of the 
Pyx/ as it Is called. " On this occasion, a 'jury of 
not leas than' six-, ‘competent freemen’ of. the 
Goldsmiths’ Ooinpany are empunelled at- the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall to verify the weight and fine- 

•Mst ;.tvvelve ' nionths. Tlmv km ' hktAw 




impartially, one** from each journey weight or 
bag of finished work before it is delivered by the 
Mint to the Bank. When the coins are selecknl, 
they are placed in a packet which is sealed with 
the Mint seal and carefully locked in tlie pyx or 
chest (whence the phrase, ‘Trial of the Pyx’) 
until the time appointed ^ for the trial, which 
generally takes place early in July, 

The duties of the jurymen _ are very clearly 
defined by an Order iu Council dated the 29tli. 
June 1871. They have to ascertain that the 
number of coins in each packet corresponds with 
the number represented to be there by the officers 
of the Mint, who are to be in attendance at the 
Hall. Each coin must be weighed to show 
vvliether it is within the prescribed ‘remedy’ or 
legal allowance as to weight. They are te take 
some of the coins and mult them into aii ingot, 
which they must assay and compare w’itli the 
standard trial plate in the custody of the Board 
of Trade. Some of the remaining pieces they 
must assay separately, in order ^ to discover 
whether each coin is of the millesimal .fineness 
specified by the Coinage Act, 1870, or its partial 
amendment, 1891. They are then to formulate 
their verdict in writing, and deliver the ^same to 
the Queen’s Bemembraneer, from wliiclx copies 
are made for the Lords CQinmis3ioiiur.s of the 
Treasury, the Board of Trade, and the Alint, and 
also for publication in the London Gcmtie. 

Though the verdicts since 1871, when the trial 
was first held annually, have been satisfactory, 
the imperative necessity of some such appeal to 
a legal standard will be recognised when it is 
considered that a slight deficiency on each piece 
becomes a serious amount in a large coinage. 
For instance, if the gold coined in 1890 (nearly 
eight millions) had been issued only one per 
mil below the standard assay, that is, containing 
9I3'6 parts of gold instead" of 914*6 per lOOO, 
the lowest legal proportion, it would mean a loss 
of upwards of £8500. And if every sovereign had 
weighed a grain too little, that is, 122 '074 instead 
of 123*074 grains, the lowest legal weight, the 
total deficiency would have been nearly £65,000. 

Evidently this oflers a ready if not a righteous 
mode of replenishing the royal treasiuy chests. 
And it is a notorious histoncal fact that very 
few, if any, of our impecimious monarchs have 
been immaculate in respect to this temptation. 
Silver coins are said to have been first debased 
in the time of Edward I, and from Jiis reign 
downwards thej have varied in approximation to 
the normal weight and standard according to the 
necessities of the throne. The spendthrift Henry 
Till, reduced the silver pound (in tale) from 
eleven oz. two ^ dwt. of silver and eighteen 
dwt. of alloy, which has been tlie standard com- 
position from Saxon times to the present, to , 
joiiT ox. of Silver and eight, of alloy. And this' 
proportion was actually decreased by Edwa:cd A"I. 
to thrm 02 , of silver and nine of alloy in ' the 
Troy poiiud.^ After such ’flagrant debasenients,- 
‘Good Queen ^ Bess’s ’ little scheme .of ^coining - 
^sixt^^4wp shdltaip, 

is scarcely worth mentioning: in, the reign of. 
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a general eoinplaint of ^ kckage ’ in tbe weight of 
the eurrejicy. As an instance, lie refers to 572 
bags of silver money wciglied at the receipt of the 
Exchequer, It appears from his stuteineiifc that 
the *iuediuni^ (mean) weight of each A'lOO by tale 
was IDS oz. 18 dwt. gr., showing a ‘medium^ 
deficiency of 188 oz. 3 dwt. 21-| gr. from the Mint 
standard, or nearly one-half the correct weight. 
Tew/pom miitantur / 'What would a modern pyx 
jury say to this ? 

And this disgraceful condition of the coinage 
cannot he excused through want of balances to 
weigh closer than half a piece. For it is on record 
that, before this, in the reign of Charles I., the 
Attorney-general, Hoy, on seeing the accuracy 
of the beam employed, exclaimed with a burst 
of candour, unusual in an astute lawyer, * I should 
be loth that all my actions should be weighed 
in tiiese scales.' If ive may not conclude from 
this that their balances indicated the thousandth 
part of a grain as at present, it is only fair to 
the machines to suppose that they were not used 
to weigh the coins that got into Mr Lowndes’ 
hands, .And a very probable hypothesis of the 
defalcation is that wickedness existed somewhere | 
in the high places. ^ ^ i 

Though, how'ever, the examination of the pyx 
is, ipso facto, a means of security to ^the nation, 
it must not be supposed that it originated with 
the people as a check upon the king. On the 
contrary, it originated with the king as a check 
upon those who held the contract for coining his 
money. For until 1850 the coinages were actually 
executed by the Money ers, a private firm who 
claimed ‘the prescriptive right to coin all Her 
Majesty's moneys.' The Mint Master was tlie 
officer held responsible to the sovereign by 
written indentures, which gave him explicit direc- 
tions and particulars as to the coinage. And the 
trial of the pyx, held at the will and pleasure 
of the Crown, was a formal inquiry into hia 
integrity in fulfilling those indentures. ^ If the 
pyx coins proved good in weight and fineness, 
the master of the ' Mint was releiped from his 
responsibility ; but any violation of the contract 
was severely dealt with. Cases are on record 
in which money ers convicted of counterfeiting 
the coins W’ere condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered ; and, for less liagrant o, lienees, they 
had to lose the right hand. 

It is not impibbable, from documentary evi- 
dence, that this inquiry was first instituted in 
the reign of Henry IL (1154-1189). At any rate, 
in the ninth or tenth year of Edward L, the king 
commanded the barons of the Exchequer by writ 
to take with them the warden of the Mint and 
open the boxes of the assay at London, and Canter- 
bury, and make the assay in such a manner as 
the ‘king’s council is wont to do.’ But in 1345 
we have an u.ndouhted reference to the , trial o! 
tbe pyx j for the terms of the indenture between 
Edward HI. and Percival de Perche are .still in 
• existence ; and the mode of the ‘try all' is given 
in detail. As soon as the moneys were ‘coyned 
and com pleats,’ one pjece was to be .taken from 
■ every five-pound weight of gold, and kept in a 
chest with two keys and sealed wdth two seals, 
the one to remain with '.the king’s deputy, and 
; the, other with the muster.' The box .was to be 
V; opened every three months before the council of 
.the king, Hie warden and the master being present, 


auil the moneys to ‘ bee assaid before them, and be- 
ing found good and convenable, the said master to 
have letters patients for his discharge, and beinge 
found otherwyse the master to pay the kinge or 
his deputy that which shall apperteyne.’ This 
is pi’ecise enough \ and in the Cotton manuscripts 
there is an. account of an assay of gold nobles, 
five years later, 1352, when they tvere compared 
with some florins of Florence kept in the Treasury 
as standards. The Egerton papers of the time 
of Elizabeth contain an ‘order of ratinge of 
thassaies of the Myiifce in the realme of Englande 
by the Queene’s Majesties most Honourable Coun- 
sell in the Star-chamber of oulde tyme.’ And it 
is recorded by the old chroniclers that on May 9,"* 
1611, James I. was present as usual at the trial 
of the pyx in the Tower of London, and that 
the ‘English Solomon’ diligently ‘viewed and 
examined the state of his Money and Mint.’ 

The intervals between these trials has been of 
considerable variation, Edward IIL, as has been 
quoted, caused them to be made every three 
luoutlis ; but in general they were held just when 
the state pleased, sometimes at the appointment 
of a new master, that the old one might receive 
his quietus, and sometimes when the coinage 
reached a certain amount The trial of the pyx 
in 1799 was held after a period of four years, 
and when about seven millions had been coined. 
But when the actual manufacture of money was 
brought under direct government control in 1870, 
the Coinage Act of that year enacted that ‘For 
the purpose of ascertaining that coins issued from 
the Mint have been coined in accordance ’with 
this act, a trial of the pyx shall be held at least 
once in every year in which coins have been 
issued from the Mint.’ The superior advantage 
of this more frequent check upon the officers of 
the Mint is obvious, and should be sufficient to 
inspire the most widespread confidence. 


THE BELLS OF LIHLAYEN. 

CHAPTER HI.— COMIKa SHADOWS, 

Erathpjg Beck falls into Brailrrig Mere j and 
there, under the shelter of the broad brown Fell 
lies the little village of Linlaven, with the church- 
tower standing forth above the trees, and the 
blue lake stretching out beyond, filling every 
creek and bend of the shore with its brimming 

aters. 

The place is lovely in its solitude, with the 
great bills girdling it round and shutting it in.' 
It might be the Happy Yalley of Easselas for 
the clamour and tumult of life reach it not 
It is warmed by the sunshine, and beaten upon 
by storms ; but the sound of tlie great- world, 
beyond comes not anigh. Yet, alas \ though 
these guardian hills may beat back and keep afar; 
off the roaring tide of life as it surges through 
the streets of great cities and around ■ the high 
places of mankind, they cannot wholly^ shut it, 
out. Its ebb and flow make theipselves ' felk 
here, even in this the shallowest backwater of 
the ocean of humanity. , Its pulsations come and 
go amid these solitudes with^ as rhythmic a beat 
iis in the lanes of Lohdon City. And" how? 
Because the human 'hearty is. her&,,' Which is as 
much as to eay, that love is ‘here,’ and liate j that 
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joy is here, and, griei- ; ^ that; liere are pain 
and pasfiion ami despair^ sin and death and the 
grave. 

And that old inrin, weary and worn and lever- 
striclceii : what would he here amid these 
solitudes in the wild October storm of yester- 
cven ^ Thought he that Nemesis, awful daughter 
of Night, knew not her way hither ? Saw he not 
the eliurch-tower of Liulaveu rising there amid 
the trees?— At its feet is the green churchyard, 
full of the graves of men. 

The storm of yesternight had died away upon 
the hills, hut it "had left moiumful traces of its 
J'ury behind. High up on the hrojrd Tell, many 
"a tall pine has been shattered and riven, lying 
now with upturned roots in the wan morning 
' light. The old elm that yestermorri shook its 
withered boughs, rustling dim dead leaves in the 
rising sun, has fallen across the village street, 
and the children stare with round eyes of wonder 
at its hollow hole, knowing not that corruption 
£aid decay had been eating into its Iiojirt for years. 
The great willow that hung over the deep still 
pool wdiere Brathrig Beck falls into Brathrig 
Mere, is also stricken down ; nor shall it ever 
again fan the air with gray leaves, and wdiisper 
dark secrets to tlie summer moon, of fair pale faces 
and floating hair, and midnight shrieks along the 
mere. 

A very little thing moves the half-stagnant 
waters of life in a village community. Had 
the storm of last night been the only troubler 
of the waters, it would doubtless this morning 
have been the talk and wonder of every one j 
the old folks counting how far back it was since 
they had had such another storm, and how 
much worse that was than this one ; and the 
young folks Wondering how it w’as that people 
could remember things so far back : fe/ (miild 
hardly remember yesterday’s lessons. 

But now, the finding of the stranger upon the 
, moor fur outdid all other subjects of human in- 
terest. Bafe the pedlar, who had discovered him 
with tijat inquisitive lantern of his — which was 
always glaring about with its one eye to see if it 
couldn’t pi(jk up a bargain — Bafe was quite a hero 
to-day. Ho had to tell the story a dozen limes 
in the course of the forenoon ; but he managed to 
make tnther a profl table business out of it. The 
old women found lie wus not very communicative 
, upon the subject until they had sampled and paid 
for a few of his wares, and then it was amazing 
w’hat he copld tell. The wild wind, the swaying 
and moaning of the trees by tlie Bead Water, the 
awful terror he experienced in passing the tree 
where the smugjilers hanged the exciseman, ami 
then, to crown all, the groans and strange sounds 
he-' heard wdien at last he reached the brow of 
the Fell, and saw the curpse-Iike thing lying 
before him I , But Iiuiher than that he would not 
go. He might say more than his head was 
worth. Who knows who the old man might be ? 
Ko, nO'3 Lawrence Bale and-he had talked the 
Uiatter over, and least said soonest mended. 
'But nmybe^.kimmers, whem I come round next, 
the sough .may.hae Mawn past, and Avha kens 


planted a little seed of curiosity and expectancy 
ill their minds tliat would keep them from for- 
getting him till he came back again. 

In the course of the forenoon the Doctor arrived 
at the vicarage. The patient had in the mean- 
time, by the Vicar’s orders, been removed to a 
room in a cottage near the mill, where Lawrence 
Bale and liis wife had promised to see to his 
wants ; and thither the Vicar and the l)o(*tor 
bent their steps. Clara, in whose mind a strange 
curiosity had been stirred as to the old man, 
accompanied them, and looked anxiously at the 
Doctor’s proceedings. The patient was in much 
the same condition as she had last seen him ; and 
the Doctor pronounced him to be suffering from 
what appeared to be brain-fever, due, in view 
of the circumstances under which he had been 
found, to fatigue and exposure, and possibly 
privation. 

Before .she left the room, Clara whispered to tlie 
Vicar: ‘Grandpapa, go forward and look at the 
poor man j do you think you could ever have 
seen him befoi'e V 

The Vicar did so, looking long and anxiously 
at the man’s face. ‘ No,’ he said, as he returned 
to her side. ‘I am certain I never saw him before, 
nor am I able to see anything in his features 
that resembles any one I liave ever known.’ 

Clara did not reply ; but her mind was not 
quite at rest. She did not, however, say any- 
thing about what she had seen and lieurd in 
the early morning ; and they left the house to- 
gethei\ 

No perceptible change occurred in the pvatient’s 
condition during that or the following day ; but 
in the early hours of the third morning, while 
Lawrence and Mrs Dale were sitting with him, 
some symptoms of a change made themselves 
manifest. The stragglings of the criized brain 
within the man were subsiding ; his voice had 
sunk almost into silence, though there was still 
a death-like pallor on his face, By-and-by he 
sank into what appeared to the sympathetic 
watchers to^ be a calm and peaceful sliiuiber. 
Was it, thought they, the blessed sleep that 
precedes a healthful awakening, or was it the 
comatose languor that should end in death ? 

It was Babbatli morning, and Clara visited the 
cottage on her way to church. The village was 
as calm and silent as the great brown liills that 
looked down upon it on every side. No tinkle of 
hammer on anvil came from the village smithy ; 
the six days’ rumble and whirl of shaft and 
pinion in the old mill \va.s at an end, and the big 
water-wheel stood up gaunt and idle, iazih* 
dripping in the morning sun. Brown leaves lay 
thick along the margin of the lake, on the smooth 
steely surface of which the church and church?- 
tower were impictured as in a mirror. The little 
flower-plot in front of the cottage wore a lifeless 
and dejected look, as if, sadly conscious that its 
Slimmer -glory was over and gone ; and from the 
trailing roses and creepers that still clung to the 

cottage wall, the jmllow leaves every j now and' 

again fell with a faint shiver to- the ground. 

Clara entered, and was struck by the strmigA 
stillness that filled the room, and ;tke , sluinb,erona 

'—not rich and^ inellow as, in the ‘golden glow of 
summer, but with .a cold and silvery splendour,.. 
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that gave lustre but little wa^'iutli to the cliiil j 
October air. The chirp ami twitter of birds I 
npoE the housetops, or the slow heavy footstep 
of a passing villager, was all tliat broke the 
silence ; and there, beneath the ej^es of the 
silent watchers, the sick man culmij’* slumbered 
on. 

All at once the sound of the church bells 
broke upon the quiet air, entering with the 
sunlight the open door, and startling the sleeper 
where he lay. He moved at first uneasily, as 
in pain ; then lay like one who sleeps, yet seems 
to listen in his sleep. The bells rang on, tlieir 
clangour softened by distance ; the rich melody 
hlling the air and Hooding the room as with the 
rush and rustle of angels’ wings. 

1:^0 one spoke. The sleeper moved once more, 
and looked up. The wild light had died out of ; 
his eyes, and the harsh lines of his face were 
softened and subdued as if an angel’s hand had 
touched them into peace. It was life — not death. 
The battle had been fought, the tribulation Iiad 
been endured, and ilie hand of the Destroyer had 
been stayed — for a time. 

‘ Them beautiful bells 1’ 

It was the sick man who spoke, his face for the 
moment lit up with a kind of sweet radiance. 
At length his eyes fell on Lawrence, ^Yhere 
be Ik' he asked; *and what beautiful bells be 
those?’ 

‘'Thou be among friends/ Lawrence replied; 

‘ and the bells are the bells of Linkven.’ 

‘'Ah/ said the snaii, as if the, words conveyed 
no information to his mind. Then he lay quite 
still for a few minutes, apparently absorbed in his 
own thoiighls ; perhaps considering within him- 
self the possibilities that might have occiiiTed. 
And again he spoke. 

^Happen that some one ha’ took me up. I 
knowed I was out in the dark night, in the storm, 
well nigh a-dyin’ of li linger and weariness and 
pain— and tlien I feels myself falling and falling 
—and knowed that this were the end o’ me at last. 
Then all of a sudden I was far away in the old 
cliureh at home, kneeling by mother’s side, and 
tile great hells in the tower were ringing out 
slowdy and sweetly, and all the chui’ch was filled 
with Hunshiue and pleasant music, as 1 ha’ seen 
it many and many ’s the time long ago. Mother 
took inj hand in hers as 1 knelt beside her, and 
I could see the old look of love deep down in her I 
eyes. Giles, my lad, say Our Father P And I 
said it with her till we came to Forgive tis our 
dm — when it all changed, quick and Budden-like, 
into darkness. I couid not lift my eyes, and a 
great pain was at in^’’ heart, and all around was 
nothing but darkness— darkness ! Then my eyes 
were opened, and I saw thee beside me here 
—and them beautiful bells, they still rang on. 
What may it all mean V 

‘ It means,’ said Lawrence, ^ that thou ha’ been 
very ill, and ha’ had a sore wrastle for thy life. 
But ask no more at present ; thou will hear all 
%vhen thou be stronger.’ 

I DIara all this wliile had stood a little apart, 
strangely moved by what she saw and heard, 
comparing her former impressions with her | 
present Then she moved quietly out of the 
Iiouse; and took her way to the church. * ^ 

■^Lawrence/ said Mrs Dale to her husband | 
apart j M ha* been thinkiu’ o’ that thou told 


me as to ivhat the poor old man said up on the 
Fell, and I can’t believe it. It were main bad of 
us to think ill o’ him. That ain’t the face of a 
bad man, whatever is.’ 

The autumn had passed into winter, and 
winter into spring, and the old man whom 
Eafe the pedlar had found on Brathrig Fell 
on that stormy night last October was still in 
Linlaven. He did not die. His recovery was 
slow, but, thanks greatly to the patient niirsiug 
of Mrs Dale, he did recover. 

‘Uncle Giles.’ That was the name he was 
known by. He had never offered to give hi.s fiilD 
name to any one, and no one among those about 
him quite cared to ask him for it. He was 
exce.ssivelj fond of children, and they of Mm ; 
and one day a little girl, with that innocent 
temerity which sits so well on childhood, asked 
him whut his name was. The man looked taken 
aback for a minute ; then he replied, that the 
little children he had known in other places 
always called him Uncle Giles. And so he came 
to be called in Linlaven, not by the children only, 
but by every one. 

All the same, it was a little strange, this 
reticence and this desire for obscurity. As you 
may be sure, it did not escape the attention 
of the villagers. It was indeed much talked o! 
—ill his absence. There niiust be some reason 
for it. Was he ‘wanted?’ What would it he? 
Theft? No, he did not look like a man %vho 
would steak Murder ? Never ; he was too gentle 
and mild even to have given dcadkv injury to any 
one. Smuggling? Ah, that miglit be it. For 
it was observed that he was not what is called 
poor. After liis recovery, he had himself paid 
the doctor’.s bill, and ever since he liarl been 
indebted to no one for the simple necessities of 
his life. That inu.st be it: smuggling. And 
once the villagers arrived at this conclusion, it 
was rather an element in his favour than other- 
wise.' 

But this suspicion was not all ; for Mrs 
Dale thought she saw more. She had satisfied 
herself that, immediately after his recovery, 
he desired nothing more than to get away 
fi'om Linlaven as quickly as possible. He was 
restless, and anxious, and evidently bent uikju 
taking his departure. And in all probability he 
would have been gone long ere now, but for the 
fact that the winter had been a singularly severe 
one. It was quite a month after his being carried 
into Linlaven before he was able to leave his bed, 
and yet another month before he was in a fit state 
to travel ; by which time the winter liad. set in, 
fierce and keen. Great falls of snow had taken 
place, and the hills lay stretched motionless under 
their white shrouds like so many dead . giants. 
The roads for weeks were blocked, and it was not 
possible to cross the wild Fells in any direction. 
Winter had in fact besieged Linlaven, shutting 
it up as closely as was ever beleaguered city > in 
time of war. A, 

This old man, therefore, who called lumself. 
Giles, was to Lawrence Dale and his wife, as also . 
to the Vicar and Clara, not 'duly, thh object of 
much kindly attention' but also of some degree 
of interest. At fii'st fche 3 ’’ liad, -simply pitied and 
cherished him as a poor child Ipfinisf or time and., 
distress, driven by tlie vicissitudes ';of fate within 
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the scope of tlioir sympathies ; but as they knew 
him better, they began at once to like and to 
respect, him. He was a man of few _ words, 
manifesting his sense of gratitude in his looks 
and manner rather tliaxi by any set form of 
speaeh. ■ 

But there was one that got nearer to the old 
man^s heart than all the rest. This was Lucy 
’.Srorliam, Clara's child. A merry prattlixig thing, 
with all the winning ways of a little sylph of five 
years, she came to know and to understand hiiii 
us if by intuition, and to love him also as the very 
young are often seen to love the very old. She 
At was who had had the hardihood to look up into 
the old man's face and to ask him his name. She. 
would transport into his cottage the little play- 
things that were dearest to her for the time, and 
spend hours at the old inaubs feet, until her nurse 
appeared to fetch her home. Sometimes, as she 
sat on his knee, her fair hair falling over her 
shoulders, he would stroke with gentle hand the 
shining locks, and gaze into the deep blue of her 
young^eyes, as though he w^ere about to recall in 
her face soiue vani.shed image of the past.^ And 
when, in the course of that fierce mid-winter — 
when, fog and frost and snow lay everywhere, and 
icicles hung from windows and doorways — disease 
' laid its hand on tln3 little maid, not one of all the 
villagers waited for news of her recovery with 
a deeper anxiety than did this ancient castaway 
who loved her, 

■ Moreover, as the spring returned, and the soft 
west winds *were once more rippling the hdee, 
life seemed to have grown brighter for the old 
It was found that he possessed no slight 


mechanical skill in various ways ; and in order 
to encourage him to settle iu the village, Lawrence 
Dale had the top-storey of the Old Orange fitted 
up with a carpenter's bench and other requisite.?, 
and Uncle Giles soon found his hands filled with 
such work as the united wants of the little 
community provided for him. Here, therefore, 
the old man bestowed liiinself in hi.s working 
, hours, and here, when the spring sun shone soft 
on the vicarage garden, scarce a day wmiild pass 
ill which he was not aware of a pair of little feet 
climbing the tall stairs, and a little voice shouting 
out for ^ Unde Giles.’ Then would he leave hia 
tools, mid go half-way down the stairs to lift the 
' Httk Lucy in his anus, and cany her up beside 
him, to ivatch him at his work, and to cheer him 
by her happy innocence and childish prattle. 

'With this improvement in the old man's 
physical surroundings had come also a corre- 
spomling improvement in his healtli and appeur- 
auen. ;As strength returned to his tall and natur- 
ally athletic frame, and his step became firmer, 
and his face less pale and emadakd, the neighbours 
were fain to admit that he did not look quite so 
old as they at first had thought him. ■ It was true 
hb hair W4.«i gray-even whiter but we know 
that time, is not alone the producer of gray hairs. 
There are other snows than those of age’^: other 
frosts that whiten meu's heads-- ay, and blench 
men's hearts too— than those that fall from the 

Tim leaf had returiiftd to ^ 


Tlm^„. ,le,ri... had , .retux^iied, 'M the tree,,', and..:' the 


I flowers, and the scent of blossoming orchards was 
! siveet on the air.*' Amid all this, the old man, 
I'with his .recovered health and strength might 
' have been as happy and contente<l as most of his 
neighbours deemed him ; but he was not. This 
discontent, or rather restle.ssness, was not appa- 
rent to outsiders ; but there iva.s one whose keen 
yet kiiidlv eye did not fail to discern it, and that 
one was Lawrence Dale’s wife, i^Olly. With a 
woman’s fine instinct, she saw that he ivas urged 
by tlic old mysterioivs impulse to arise and depart 
from among them. 

When these fits were on him, he^ would wander 
for hours about the distant margin of the lake, 
and through sequestered lanes, shunning, and 
evidently desirous of shunning, the presence^ of 
his neighbours. He had come back one evening 
from one of those solitary ^vanderings, and was 
seated on . the bench outside his cottage door, 
looking across the shining mere to 'where the 
gi'eat kin was glowing in the western sky* A , 
thrush, on the topmost twig of the leafy elm 
tluit overhung the cottage roof, was making all 
the air musical with its rich mellow notes, 
only keeping silence at intervals for the reply 
which came back to it from that other in the 
clump of leafy beeches below. But the old man 
heeded not their music. His face wore a look 
of deep sadness, as he sat there, gazing at the lake 
with its wavy Ilow of go! den -crested ripples. 
Wa.s ho thinking of the future? — 'Or of the past? 
Thinking, it may be — who knows ?— of both : 
of the time, perhaps, when, under the black sails 
of some withering sorrow or deed of sin, he had 
scoured the seas in search of tluit dragon ii'hich 
lie was never to slay, and in the hope of return- ■ 
ing under the white sails of that victory which 
had never been his* 

At that moment a little hand was laid on his, 
causing him to start suddenly, like a man in fear, : 
It was only the little maid Lucy, 

have come to bid you good-night, Uncle 
Giles ; and Dolly have come too. ^Yoii must 
ki.^i.s Dolly first, ’cause she ’s the jiincirpal bab}",’ 
And she held a very much battered little image 
of a doE up to him. ‘Oh, Uncle Giles,’ .she 
iveiit on, ‘Dolly and I have been looking for 
you for hours — and hours— and hours!’ And 
she gazed up into his face with wistful eyes. 

The old man only said, ‘Ah, my little Lucy I'’ 
and gathered her up into his long arms, and .set 
her on his knee* As he kissed her, a hot drop' 
fell upon her cheek. Just then, he looked up 
and saw Milly watching him from her cottage 
door ; so, kissing the child once more, he set her 
down, and went liuiTiedly into his own house. 

His confused and agitated demeanour had not 
escaped Milly’s eye ; hence, as soon as she had 
taken Lucy up to the vicarage, and roturned, she 
walked straiglit towards his house, and entered. 
It was as she -had haH expected. The,, worn 
brown valise stood packed on the table, m it its 
oivner were meditating an, early departure. \ 

. ‘Surely, Uncle Giles,’ Milly said, pointing to ' 
the valise, ‘ thou be not going to ka've us ?’ 

Happen 1 may, missus,’ he answered, as he 
lifted the tell-tale bundle and put it away. ' He 
went on r ‘ I shouldn’t oughtn’t to ,ha’ beeii -here 
60 long, „Ouly one thing ha’ kept me, or I ain’t 
nowise sure if I had' beem wl’ thee till now,’ ' ■ 
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‘ Well, missus, it be that bairii o’ Mrs Norhaiirs 
— little Lucy, There ’s a snniuiat that bimls that 
lass to me as I can’t explain nohow, not even to 
myseii/ I 

‘Then why should thou go? Ain’t thou well 
here, and well liked V 

‘ Happen as that be so,’ he replied. ^ I weren’t | 
complainin’ o’ no one. But mine ha’ been a | 
wauderiir life ; and though I be well pleased 
to stay witi'iin sound o’ Linlaven bells, yet 
happen sometime I may sta}" a day too long. 

I ain’t a-wnshin’ to go ; but maybe, lass, there’s 
a suiumat as shall make me.’ 


HEREDITARY CLERGYMEN 

It has not yet been proved, though Mr Galtoii 
has attempted to do so, that genius and ability 
are qualities capable of being transmitted from 
fathci* to son. But it is frequently seen that for 
several, generations families have followed one 
particulai' professioii, and as they have often done 
so with considerable success, it is to be presumed 
that tliey inherited abilities that peculiarly 
adapted them fur the hereditary calling. There 
areGfamilies that can, and do, boast of their four 
or five successive generations engaged in the law 
or medicine or trade. The clerical profession 
has bctnn particularly favoured in this direction, 
almost every religious denomination having had 
families who for generations have devoted them- 
selves to the ministerial or .sacerdotal functions. 
A very prominent. fami.ly among tlie Jews, the 
Adlers, have long held high rank in their church. 
In the last century fiourislied the Ral)hi Beer 
Adler. He was father of IMordecai Adler, CiLief 
Rabbi of Hanover, whose son, the Rev. Dr 
Natlnui Adler, w'as for a great number of years 
Chief Rabbi of England. Dr Nathan Adler’s 
son, Dr H. Adler, having been, for some years 
Delegate Chief Rabbi of England, has now 
succeeded his father. Thus four generations of 
the Adler family have held the Rabbinate ; and a 
passage, in the will of .Dr Nathan Adler points to 
there%eing still another generation in the person 
of the son of the present Chief Rabbi, carrying 
out the priestly traditions of the family. 

In the Church of Rome, the cellbac}^ of the 
cleigy prevents the direct transmission of the 
priestly olilce ; hut there are numerous families 
— for instance, the Yaughans, to wliicli the Arch- 
bishop of Westmiiistex* belongs — in which one or 


more members of several generations have become 
clergymen. A.ii exception to the general rule 
of celibacy in the Romish Church is the ease 
of the semi-secular Deans of ‘Whalley, whose 
marriages would appear to have been coixsidered 
quite legal, and who were hereditary clergymen 
. in every sense, the Deanery going to the eldest 
I .son, j list as a civil title does at the j>resent time. 
This hnnily was for. eight generations connected 
with the Deanery of Whalley, the line ceasing 
' in the thirteenth century. 

' The Church of England has bad inaiiy 
examples of clerical families. > In some cases these 
families, having inherited the presentation, of a 
living, have, very naturally^ bmught uj> one of 
their members in holy orders to keep the benefice 
j in; the family. In others, dotibl-kss, h sta‘ong 
L theological, bias’ has almost forced ’ its members 


to enter the Church ; and it has even been 
suggested that these clerical families have in- 
herited from their ancestors sermons, and thus 
having a good stock of these essentials, have 
chosen the preaching career merely to utilise 
their heirlooms. 

One of tlie oldest of tlic clerical families is the 
Collins fainily of Coniw'all. This was founded 
at tlie Reformation b^y one of the earliest of the 
married priests, a certain Edward Collins, who 
was instituted Rector of Illogan. in 1533. He 
and his descendants were Rectors of the same 
place for the next one hundred and llfty-one 
years, a break of twelve years excepted. For" 
Jive generations the clerical descent of this fainily 
runs from father to son ; then for two generations 
from uncle to nephew ; then a father and son * 
diverging from the main line it goes for two. 
generations from uncle to a nepheWj wd,'io is now 
living-— thus making a total of eleven generations 
each represented by one or more clergymen. For 
a period of over three hundred and fifty years 
some member o,f the Collins family has been in 
holy orders. The Collins family has been con- 
nected with the Glnucli for half a centuiy longer, 
than the Neivcome fainily, to which, hWever, 
it must yield the palm as regards the distinction . 
attained by its members. 

The Newcume. family was established by , 
Ste]3heii Newcome, wlio in the reign of Queen , 
Elizabeth -was Curate of Girtom He had an only 
son, Stephen, who became, in 161V, Rector of 
Caidecot. Tins Stephen left several children, 
three of wliom became clergymen. From the 
eldest of these sons deseeiided Daniel Newcome, 
Dean of Gloucester^ William Newcome, Arch- 
bishops of Armagh ; and a number of rectors and 
vicars. From the second of the three brothers . 
also descended clergi^men of the Established 
Cliurch ; 'while from the third, Henry Newcome 
of Manchester, the celebrated Presbyterian min- 
ister, and ejected Vicar of Gawsivorth, descended ■ 
a line of cle.rgy that even now, after a lapse of 
a couple of hundred years, is hi a nourishing 
condition. Henry Newcome, though himself a 
staunch Nonconformist, does not appear to liave 
had any objection to his children conforming. 

Of his three sons, two ivere clergymen, Henry, 
the eldest son, being Rector of ‘Middleton, Lanca- 
shire ; while the youngi^st, Peter, became Rector 
of Hackney. Peter had two clerical sons, Peter, 
Rector of Slienley ; and Richard, Bishop of St 
: Asapln The Rector of Shenley was father of 
Henry Nmvcoine, Yicar of Gresforcl, who was the 
fatiier of Richard, Archdeacon of Merioneth, and j 
of Thomas, Rector of Sheiile^^ The Rev. Tlior),ias 
Newcome was father of the present Rev. H. h ' 
Newcome, Rector of Shenley, and of the Revv_ 
Edward 'W. Neivcome. The present representa- ■ 
fives of this family are thus the eighth gene- . | 
mtiou of priests of the Church of England,- . all,’ 
it is said, liolding benefices, ami all, with . the 
exception of Henxy Newcome of Guwswprth ’ and 
Manchester, exxiscopally ordaitied. . . - 

The N ewcomes are. suipjassed' . • m \ ’•' intere-s%' - 
though not in years, by tlie eminent family of 
Yksley, the first cleHeal mmnber.of which was ,j 
Bartholomew Wesley, Rector of Cather^ton and 
Charmouth, ' Dorsetsliire, Jrom both., of which, 
livings he was ejected by the Act bf Uniformity. | 
in 1662, Bartholomew Wesley married a grand- 
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daiigliter o£ Arclilnsliop Lotas of Dublin, and had 
a son, John Wesley, M.A., who was also^ amongst 
the ejected niinistera in 1062. His wife was ot 
a clerical family, being daughter of the Rev, 
John White, and a relation of Bishops^ Town.son 
and Davenant, besides being niece of Fuller, the 
author of the IForfMes, The son of Jolin Wesley 
was t}u 3 Eev. Samuel Wesley, who, though brought 
up hf liis widowed niother with the intention 
of entering the Nonconformist mini.stry, was 
ordained a clergyman of tlie Established Chnrch, 
and held the'E^ctory of Ei>worth. Samuel 
Wesley married the ‘’daughter of Dr Sariuiel 
'Annesley, an eminent dissenting minister. Tlirec 
of th.e sons of this marriage were clergymen— 
Samuel; Jolin, the founder of Methodism; and 
Cliarles. The next generation, instead of being 
clergymen, were nuisicianB ; but the, family pro- 
fession was resumed by a grandson of Charles 
Wesley — namely, Dr We-sloy, Cliaplain to the 
Queen. Dr Wesley's death in 1859 terminated 
tlie clerical career of his family, he and his 
ancestors having been ordained priests during a 
period of two hundred and fifty years, the con- 
tinuity of the descent being only broken by his 
father, Wesley the musician. 

Tlie Dodsons of Hurstpierpoint are another 
example. Jeremiah Dodson was for almut thirty 
years a London rector, holding his liAung during 
the troubled times of Charles II. and James 11. 
His son of the same name became Eector of 
Hurstpierpoint, in which living he was succeeded 
by his son, Chrjsioplier Dodson ; and he in his 
tiini by his son, John Dodson, D.D. In the next 
' ge-neration, Sir John Dodson deserting the family 
calling, held several jinx)ortant judicial offices, 
and D(;came a Privy-councillor. Sir John’s son 
was a few y<?,ars ago created Lord M(3nk Bretton. 

The ];>resent Bishop of Lincoln is the represent- 
ative of an important family wliicli now records 
its live generations of clerical descent. The first- 
dergynian of the family was Dr James King, 
Dean of Eaphoe in 1775 ; he was father of Ih* 
Thomas. King, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
of Dr Walker King, Bishop of Eochester, Two 
of Bishop King's sons were clergymen, the elder 
being Archdeacon King, who was ‘father of Canon 
Walker King, and of Dr Edward King, Bishop 
of Lii^icolh. Canon King's son is also in holy 
orders. 

The King family is by no means the only 
family tin, it can boast of more than one bishop. 
,Tlie family of Law, of ivliieh the patriarch was 
a country curate, can claim three bishops. The 
curate's ^ son became Bishop of Carlisle in 1768. 

• Two of the bisliop’s , sons also attained the 
episcopal bench, the one as Bishop of Clonfert, 
the ofclmr as Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 

. Bishop of , Batii , was father of , Canon Law of 

' Okesfer, and grandfather of several clergymen. 

The Law family, with ’ its three ' bishops, is 
, seaxyely to be compared, in respect to the number 

cpiscujpal^^ m with, the Synges of 

, Irelaxid, who mm perhaps the most fortunate, 
of all the families ' systematically following the 
Church, as -a '.Twn 


Qork.,, during, the... 

' Edward became^ the- one Dean of Kildax^e, the 


two sons became ,.Bisliop of Elpliiix and Bi.sliop 
of Kill aloe. The Bishop of Killaloe^died in 1771, 
when the episcopal honours of the fainily ceased, 
though several later members ivere clergymen. 

In modern times there have been in England 
three families who have devoted themselves to 
the Church, and have deservedly athiined^ higlx 
rank in it. These families arc the Mhiberforces, 
Wordsworths, and Bickersteths. The lirst ^ is 
quite of reccuit clerical origin, but already in- 
cludes two bishops. The second includes a Dean 
of Christ Church, a Bishop of Lincoln, a Bishop 
of St Andrews, and a Bishop of Salisbury. To 
the third belong the late Bishop of Eipon, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of Japan ; Edivard 
Bickersteth, an evangelical preacher of consider- 
able eminence, and the Dean of Lichfield. 

The list of clerical families is by no means 
exhausted. Five generations of the Bisses were 
clergymen, the earliest being Archdeacon of 
Taunton in 1580 ; and the latest, Bishop of Here- 
ford ill 1721 ; while the Bests and Oarscais were 
for five, the Woodrooifes for six, and the Hnring- 
tons and Harrisons for five generations, clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 


THE CAPTAIN'S EXPLOIT. 

It was a wet dreary night in that cheerless part 
of the great metropolis known as 'Wapping. The 
rain which had been falling lieavily for hour-s 
still fell steadily on to the sloppy pavements ami 
roads, and joining forces in the gutter, rushed 
impetuously to the nearest sewer. The tavo or 
three streets which had wedged themselves in 
between the docks and the river, and which, as 
a matter of fact, really comprise the beginning 
and end of Wapping, were deserted, except for 
a belated van crashing over the granite roads, 
or the cliance form of a dock-labourer plodding 
doggedly along, with head bent in distaste for 
the rain, and hands sunk in trouscr-pockets, 

‘Beastly night,’ said Captain Bing, as he rolled 
out of the private bar of the Sitilor'e Friend^ ami 
ignoring tlie presence of the step, took a little 
hurried run across the pavement. ‘Not fit for 
a dog to be out in.' 

He kicked, as lie spoke, at a shivering cur 
which was looking in at the crack of the bar- 
door, with a hazy view of calling its attention to 
the matter, and then pulling up the collar of 
his rough pea-jacket, stepped boldly out into the 
rain. Three or four minutes’ 'walk, or rather roll, 
brought him to a dark narrow passage, ■which 
ran between two houses to the water-side. By 
a slight tack to starboard at a critical moment, 
he struck the channel safelv, and followed it 
until it ended in a fiiglife of old stone steps, half 
of which were under water. 

■‘Where for?' inquired a man, starting up from 
a small penthouse formed of rough pieces of 

Schooner in the tier, Smiling Jam^^ said the 
captain grufiij,; as he stmnbied clumsily into a 
boat, and sat down in the stern. ‘’Why- don't 
you have' better seats in this '’ere boatB 
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‘Why don’t you put ’eni where a man can see 
^em?’ inquired the captain, raising his voice a 
little. 

The other opened his month to reply, but 
realising that it would only lead to a long and 
utterly futile argument, contented himself with 
asking his fare to trim the boat better, and push- 
ing off from the steps, pulled strongly through 
the dark lumpy water. The tide was strong, so 
that they made but slow progress. 

‘When I was a young man,’ said the fare 
with severity, ‘I’d ha’ pulled this boat across 
and back afore now,’ 

‘When you was a young man,’ said the man 
at the oars, who had a local reputation as a wit, 
‘ there wasn’t no boats ; they was all Noah’s arks 
then.’ . ' ■ ■ 

* Stow your gab,’ said the captain, after a pause 
of deep thought. 

The other, whose besetting sin w^as certainly 
not loquacity, ejected a thiir stream of tobacco- 
juice over tile side, spat on his hands, and con- 
tinued his laborious work, until a crowd of dark 
shapes surmounted by a network of rigging 
loomed up before them. 

‘Noiv, wliicli is your little barge?’ he inquired, 
lugging strongly to maintain his povsition against 
the fastdlowing tide. 

‘ Bmiliwj Jane^" said his fare. 

‘Ah,’ said the waterman, ^SiniUmj Jancy is it? 
You sit there, cap’en, an’ I’ll row round all 
their sterns while you strike matches and look 
at the names. We’ll have quite a nice little 
evening.’ 

‘There she is,’ cried the captain, who was 
TOO muddled to notice the sarcasm ; ‘ there ’s the 
little beauty. Steady, my lad.’ 

He reached out his liaiid as he spoke, and as 
the boat jarred violently against a small schooner, 
seized a' rope which hung over the side, and 
swaying to and fro, fumbled in his pocket for 
the fare, 

‘ Steady, old boy,’ said the waterman affection- 
ately. He had just received twopence-luilf penny 
and a shilling by mistake for threepence. ‘Easy 
up the side. You aiuT such a pretty figger as 
you was whcm your old woman made such a bad 
bargaiin’ 

The captain paused in his climb, and poising 
himself on one foot, gingerly felt for his tor- 
inentoi-’s head with the other. Not finding it, 
he lliuig his leg over tlie bulwark and gained the 
deck of the vessel as the boat swung round with 
the tide and disappeai^ed in the darkness. 

‘ Ail turned in,’ said the captain, gazing owliahly 
at the deserted deck. ‘Well, there’s a good hour 
an’ a half afore we start ; I’ll turn in too.’ 

He -walked slowly aft, and sliding back the 
companion-hatch, descended into a small evil- 
smelling cabin, and stood feeling in the darkness 
for the matches. They were 3iot to be found, 
I and growling profanely, , he felt his way to the 
state-room, and turned in all standing. 

It was still dark when he awoke and hanging 
. over the edge of the bunk ; cautiously felt for the 
I Jloor with his feet, and having found it, stood 
thoughtfully scratching his headj which seemed 
to have swollen to abnormal proportions. - 

‘Time they were getting under weigh/ he 
said jat length, and groping his wmy to the foot 
.of the steps, he opened, the door of what looked 
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like a small pantry, but which -was really the 
mate’s boudoir. 

‘ J em/ said the captain gruffly. 

There was no reply, and jumping to the con- 
clusion that lie was above, the captain tumbled 
up the steps and gained the deck, which as far 
as he could see was in the same deserted con- 
dition as when lie left it. Anxious to get some 
idea of the time, he staggered to the side 
and looked over. The tide was almo.st at the 
turn, and the steady clank, clank of neighbour- 
ing windlasses showed that other craft were just 
getting under weigh. A barge, its red light '• 
turning the water to blood, %vith a huge wall of 
dark sail, passed noiselessly by, the indistinct 
figure of a man leaning skilfully upon the 
tiller. 

As these various signs of life and activity 
obtruded themselves upon the skipper of the 
Smilmif JanCy his wrath rose higher and higher 
as he looked around the wet cie.serted deck of 
his own little craft. Then he walked ^or^Yard 
and thrust his head down tlie forecastle hatch- 
way. 

As he expected, there was a complete sleeping 
chorus below ; the deep satisfied snoring of half- 
a-dozen seamen, who, regardless of the tide and 
their captain’s feelings, were slumbering sweetly, 
ill blissful ignorance of all tliat the Lancet 
might say upon the twin subjects of overcrowd- 
ing and ventilation. 

‘Below there, you lazy thieves,’ roared the 
captain ; ‘ tumble up, tumble up.’ 

The snores stopped, ‘Ay, ay,’ said a sleepy 
voice. ‘What’s the matter, master?’ 

‘ Matter 1’ repeated the other, choking violently. 

‘ Ain’t you going to sail to-night?’ 

‘To-night I’ said another voice in surprise. 
‘Why, 1 thought we wasn’t going to sail till 
Wen’sday.’ 

Not trusting himself to reply, so careful was 
he of the morals of his men, the skipper went 
and leaned over the side and communed with 
the silent water. In an incredibly short space 
of time five or six dusky figures pattered up on 
to the deck, and a minute or two later the harsh 
clank of the windlass echoed far and wide. 

The captain took the wheel. A fat and very 
sleepy seaman put up the side-lights, and the 
little schooner, detaching itself by the aid of boat- 
hooks and fenders from the neighbouring craft, 
moved slowly down with the tide. The men, in 
response to the captain’s fervent orders, climbed 
aloft, and sail after sail was spread to the gentle 
breeze. 

‘ Hi ! you there/ cried the captain to one of the 
men who stood near him coiling up some loose 
line, 

‘Sir?’ said the man, ’ ^ 

‘Where is the mate?’ inquired the captain, ^ 

‘Man with red whiskers and pimply liose?’ 
said the man interrogatively. 

‘That’s him to a hair/ answered the other. ^ ' 

‘ Ain’t seen him since he took me on at eleyeh/. 
said the man. 

‘ How many new Imnds are there ^ ’ r 

‘I b’ieevo we’re all fresh/ was the reply, '| 

‘The mate’s been at it again/ mU the cap- -r 
tain warmly, '.‘that^s what- lie, has*' • He’s done 
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daugliier of Arclibisliop Loftus of Dublin, and bad 
»i son, Jolui Wesloy, M.A., who was also^ amongst 

- - - • . .* ‘ T-r- ^y.|g Qf 



and Davenaiit, besides btdng niece of Fuller, tbe 
auihoi* oi the IVorthies. The son of Jolin Wesley 
was tbe Eev, Samuel Wesley, wlio, tlioiigli brought 
up by his widowed mother with tluy intention 
of entering the Nonconformist ministry, wvas 
ordained a clergyman of the EsUiblished Church, 
and held the 'Eectoiy of Ep worth. Samuel 
Wesley married the 'daughter of Dr Samuel 
^iimesley, an eminent dissen ting m i ni ster. Three 
of the sons of this marriage were clergymen— 
Samuel . ; John, the founder of Metliodism ; and 
Charles. The next generation, instead of being 
clergymen, were musicians ; but tbe family pro- 
fession WMS resumed by a grandson of Charles 
Wesley—namely, Dr Weslej^, Chaplain to the 
Queen. Dr Wesley’s death 'in 1859 terminated 
the clerical career of his family, he and Ms 
ancestors having been ordained priests during a 
period of two hundred and iifty years, the eon- 
xinuity of tbe descent being only broken by his 
fathei.*, Wesley the musician. 

The Dodsons of Hiirstpierpoint are another 
example. Jeremiali Dodson was for about thirty 
years a London rector, holding his living during 
tlie troubled times of Charles LT. and James 11. 
His son. of the same name became Rector of 
Hnrstpierpoint, in wbicli living be was succeeded 
by. liis son, Cliristoplier Dodson : ami he in hi.s 
turn by his son, John Dodson, D.D. In the next 
generation, Sir Jolni Dodson cleserting the family 
callhig, held several important judicial oflices, 
;and becaine a Privy-coiincillor. Sir Jolm’s son 
was a few years ago created Lead i\Ioiik Breitori. 

The present Bishop of Lincoln is the represent- 
ative of an important family ■which now records 
its live generations of clerical descent. The lirsl: 
clergyjnan of the family ■was Dr James King, 
Dean of Raplioe. in 1*775 ; he was faiher of Br 
Thomas King, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
of Dr Walker King, Bishop of Rochester." Two 
of ^Bishop King’s sons were clergymen, the elder 
being Archdeacon King, -who was "father of Canon 
Walker King, and of Dr Edward King, Bishop 
of Lincoln. Canon King-^s son is also in holy 
orders. 

The King family is by no means the only 
family that can boast of more than one bishop. 
The family of Law, of 'whicli the patriarch was 
a country curate, can claim three bishops. The 
eoratCs^son became Bisliop of Carlisle in 1768. 
Two of the bishop’s sons also attained the 
episcopal bench, the one as Bishop of Cloiifert, 
the other as Bisliop of Bath and Wells. The 
Bishop of Bath was father of Canon Law of 
eVicster, and grandfather of several clergymen. 

The Law family, with, its three bi»sho 2 }s, is 
scaiply to ho compared, in mpeet to the iiumber 
o! its episcopal members, with the S^mges of 
Ireland, who were perhaps the most fortunate 
of all tlie famlHes systematically following the 
Church as. a jprofesBiom ATwo brothers^' George 
and Edward gyng(^., were respectively Bishops of 
Oloyiie and Cork during the seventet?nth century. 
In, the mxt generation two of the, sons of Bishop 
EdWard 'became, the' one Donrs 


two sons became *Bisho 2 > of Elphin and Bishop 
of Killaloe. The Bishop of Killaloe died in 1771, 
when the episcopal honours of the family ceased, 
though several later members were clergymen. 

In modern times there have been in England 
three families wdio have devoted themselves to 
the Church, and have deservedly attained high 
j-ank in it. These families are tlie Wilber! orce.s, 
Wordsworths, and Bickerstuths. The first is 
({iiite of recent clerical origin, but already in- 
cludes two bishops. The second includes a Dean 
of Christ Cliurch, a Bishop of Lincoln, a Bishop 
of St Andreevs, and a Bishop of Salisbury. To 
the third belong the late Bishop of Eipon, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of Japan; Edward 
Bickersteth, an evangelical preacher of eonsider- 
ahle- eminence, and the Dean of Lichfield. 

The list of clerical families is by uo means 
exhausted. Five generations of the Bisses were 
clergymen, the earliest being Archdeacon of 
Taunton in 1580 ; and the latest, Bishop of Here.'- 
ford in, 1721 ; while the Bests and Carsons were 
for live, the Woodrooffes foi* six, and ilie Haring- 
tons and Harrisons for five generations, clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 


THE CAPTAIN’S EXPLOIT. 

It was a wet dreary night in tliat cheerless part 
of the great metropolis known as Wapping. The 
rain which had been falling heavily for hours 
still fell steadily on to the sloppy pavements and 
roads, and joining forces in the gutter, rushed 
impetuously to the nearest sewer. The two or 
tliree streets which had wedged themselves in 
between the docks and the river, and which, as 
a matter of fact, really comprise the beginning 
and end of Wapping, were clesertecj, except for 
a belated van crashing over the granite roads, 
or the chance form of a dockdabourer plodding 
doggedly along, with head bent in distaste for 
the Klin, and hands sunk in trouser-pockets. ^ 

, ‘Beastly iiigbtj? said Captain Bing, as he rolled 
out of the private bar of the Sailoi^s Friend, and 
ignoring the presence of the step, took a little 
hurrifid rim across the pavement. ‘Not fit for 
a dog to be out in.’ 

He kicked, as lie spoke, at a shivering cur 
which was looking in at the crack of the bar- 
door, with a hazy view of calling its attention to 
the matter, and then pulling up the collar of 
his rough pea-jacket, stepped boldly out into tbe 
rain. Three or four minutes’ walk, br rather roll, 
brought him to a dark narrow passage, 'which 
ran^between two houses to the water-side. By 
a slight tack to starboard at a critical moment^ 
he struck the diannel safely, and followed it 
until it ended in a flight of old stone steps, half 
of •which were under water. 

fpr inqtxired: a man, starting up from ' 
a small penthouse formed of roxtgh piejeos of 
board. ' , . , • 

‘ Schooner in the tier, Smiling, Jane,' said tho 
captain griiffiy, as he stuinbled ’clumsily into a 
boat, and sat down in the stern. ‘Why don’t i 
yon Imvo better seats in this ’ere boat V . ' 

‘TheyTe there, If youTl look for them/ Said'.' 
the waterman ; ‘and you’lLhnd ’em 'easier sitting ' 
than that bucket.’ ' ^ ^ 
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‘Why don’t you put ’em where a man can see 
’em?’ inquired the captain, raising his voice a 
■little..' 'V 

The other opened his mouth to reply, hut 
realising that it would only lead to a long and 
utterly futile argument, contented himself with 
asking his fare to trim the boat better, and push- 
ing otr from the steps, pulled strongly through 
the dark lumpy water. The tide was strong, so 
that they made but slow progress. , 

* When I was a young man,’ sai*! the fare j 
with severity, ‘ I ’d ha’ pulled this boat across j 
and back afore now.’ 

‘When you was a young man,’ said the man' 
at the oars, who liad a local reputation as a wit, 

‘ there wasn’t no boats ; they w'as all Noah’s arks 
then.’ 

‘Stow your gab,’ said the captain, after a pause 
of deep thought, ' 

The other, whose besetting sin w'as certainly 
not loquacity, ejected a thin stream of tobacco- 
juice over the side, spat on his hands, and con- 
tinued his laborious work, until a crowd of dark 
shapes surmounted by a network of rigging 
loomed up before them. 

‘Now, which is your little barge?’ he inquired, 
lugging strongly to maintain liis position against 
the fast- lio wing tide. 

‘ Smiling Jane/ said his fare, 

‘Ah,’ said the waterman, ^Smiling Janc^ is it? 
You sit there, cap’en, an’ I’ll row round all 
their sterns while you strike matclie.s ami look 
at the names. We’ll have quite a nice little 
evening.’ 

‘There she is,’ cried the captain, who was 
too muddled to notice the sarcasm; ‘there’s tbe 
little beauty. Steady, my lad.’ 

He reached out his haml as he spoke, and as 
the boat jarred violently against a small schooner, 
seized a rope which hung over the side, and 
swaying to and fro, fumbled in his pocket for 
■ the .farei 

‘Steady, old boy,’ said the waterman affection- 
ately. He had just received twopenc,e-lialfpenny 
and a shilling by mistake for threepence. ‘ Easy 
up the side. You ain’t suck a pretty figger as 
you w'as' when your old woman inade such a bad 
bargain.’ 

The captain paused in his ell mb, and poising 
himself on one foot, gingerly felt for his tor- 
mentor’s head with the other. Not huding it, 
he flung his leg over the bulwark and gained the 
deck of the vessel as the boat swung round with 
the tide and disappeared in the darkness. 

‘ All turned in,’ said the captain, gazing owlishly 
at the deserted deck. ‘Well, there’s a good hour 
an’ a half afore we start ; 1 ’ll turn in too.’ 

He walked slowly aft, and sliding back the 
companioii’-hatch, descended into a small evil- 
smelling cabin, and stood feeling in the darkness 
foi* the matches. They were 'not to be found, 
and growling profanely, he felt his way to the 
state-room, and turned in all standing. 

„ -It was still dark when he awoke and hanging 
over the edge of the hunk cautiously felt for the 
floor witli his feet, and havmg. found it, stood 
thoughtfully scratching his head, .which seemed 
to have swollen, to abnormal propoi'tms. -. , . . 

‘Time- they w-ere getting uxuler w^eigh,’ he 
said at length, and groping his way . to the foot 
'-‘of the steps, he opened, the door of what looked 


like a small pantry, but which -was really the ' 
mate’s boudoir. 

‘ Jem,’ said the captain gruffly. 

There was no reply, and jumping to the con- 
clusion that he was above, the captain tumbled 
up the steps and gained the deck, which as far 
as he could see was in the same deserted con- 
dition as %vheii he left it. Anxious to get some 
idea of the time, he staggered to the side 
and looked over. The tide was almost at the 
turn, and the steady clank, clank of neighbour- 
ing windlasses shoxved that other craft w^ere just 
getting under weigh. A barge, its red light * 
turning the water to blood, with a huge wall of 
dark sail, passed noiselessly by, the indistinct 
ligure of a man leaning skilfully upon the 
tiller. 

As these variou>s signs of life and activity 
obtruded themselves upon tbe skipper of the 
Smiling Jeme^ his wrath rose higher and higher 
as lie looked around the wet deserted deck of 
liis own little craft. Then he walked forward 
and thrust his head down the forecastle hatch- 
way. 

As he expected, there was a complete sleeping 
chorus below ; the deep satisfied snoring of half- 
a-dozen seamen,, who, regardless of tlie tide and 
their captain’s feelings, were slumbering sweetly, 
ill blissful ignorance of all that the Lmicd 
might say upon the tv/in subjects of overcrowd- 
ing and ventilation. 

‘Below there, you lazy thieves,’ roared the 
captain ; ‘ tumble up, tumble up.’ 

The snoi’es stopped. ‘Ay, ay,’ said a sleepy 
voice. ‘ IV hat’s the matter, 'master ?’ 

‘Matter !’ repeated the other, choking violently. 
‘Ain’t you going to sail to-night?’ 

‘To-night !’ said another voice in surprise. 

‘ Why, 1 thought we wasn’t going to sail till 
VTen’sday.’ 

Not trusting himself to reply, so cai'efiil was 
he of the morals of his men, the skipper went 
and leaned over the side and communed with 
the silent water. In an incredibly short space 
of time five or six dusky figures pattered wp on 
to tliQ deck, and a minute or two later the harsh 
clank of the windlass echoed far and wide. 

The captain took the wheel. A fat and very 
sleepy seaman put up the side-liglits, aiid the 
little schooner, detaching itself by the aid of boat- ! 
hooks and fenders from the neighbouring craft, ' 
moved slowly down with the tide. The men, in 
2 'espoiise to the captain’s fervent orders, climbed 
aloft, and sail after sail was spread to the gentle 
breeze. 

‘ Hi ! you there,’ cried the captain to one of the , 
men who stood near him coiling up some loose 
line. , ■ . , 

‘Sir?’ said the man. ' J / ^ 

‘Where is the mate?’ inquired the captain. , 
‘Man with x^ecl whiskers and pimply nose?’ 
said the man interrogatively. ; ■ 

‘Tliat’s him to a hair,’ answered the other. ‘ \ 
‘Ain’t seen him since he took inocoh at eleven, ’’ 
said the man. ^ .. ' > 

‘How many new hands are there?’ ■; . > ^ 

‘I b’leeve we’re- all fresh/ was, the reply. ‘I 
don’t believe some of ’em have ever smelt salt: . 

‘The mate’s been at it again/ said the cap- 
tain vrarmly, ‘that’s what he has. He’s done' 
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it fifore and got left behind. Theni what can t 
stand drinkj nxj maib shouldn’t take it, remember 

IEIg said we wasn’t going to sail till Wen’suay/ 
remarked the man, who found the captain’s 
attitude rather trying. , 

. IHe’ll get sacked, that’s what he’ll get/ Baid 
the captfdu warmly. ‘ I shall report as soon as I 
get ashore/ 

The subject exhausted, the seaman returned to 
his work, ' and the captain continued steering in 
moody silence. 

Sknrly, slowly darkness ga^’e way to light. 
The difterent portions of the craft, instead of all 
being blurred into one, took upon themselves 
shape, and stood out wet and distinct in^the cold 
gray of the breaking day. But the lighter it 
became, the harder the skipper stared and rubbed 
his eyes, and looked from the deck to the flat 
marshy shore, and from the shore back to the 
deck again. 

* Hare, come here/ he cried beckoning to one 
of the crow. 

^Yessir/ said the man advancing, 

. ;* There’s something in one of my eyes/ faltered 
the skipper. ‘I caJi’fc see straiglit; everything 
seems mixed up.~~Now, speaking deliberate 
and without any hurry, which side o’ the ship do 
you say tlie cook’s galley’s on?’ 

‘ Starboard,’ said the Wan promptly, eying him 
, with astonishment. 

‘Starboard/ repeated the other softly. ‘He 
says starboard, and that ’s what it seems to me. 
—My kd, yesterday morning it was on the port 
side.' 

The seaman received this astounding coiii- 
inunication with calmness, but as a slight eou- 
cessioii to appearances, said ‘Lor 1’ 

*And the water-cask/ said the skipper ; ‘what 
colour is it 1’ 

‘Green/ said the man. 

‘Not wdhfcc'?’ inquired the skipper, leaning 
■ heavily upon the wheel 

‘Whitish-green,’ said the man, who always 
believed*, in keeping in with his superior 
oilcers. 

Tho I'iaptatu swore! at him. 

By this, time two or three of the crew who 
had overheard part of the^ conversation had 
eolleetcd aft, axid now stood in a small wonder- 
ing knot before their strange captain. 

^My Ituk/ said the latter, moistening his dry 
lips, with his tongue, ‘1 name no 'names— ‘l 
‘don’t know ’enr yefc—and I cast no suspicions, 
but somebody 1ms been painting up and altering 
this ’ere craft, and twisting things about until a 
man- hid hardly know her, Kow, what’s the 
little game V 

film was no .answer, and the captain, who 
was seeing things clearer and clearer in the 

growing light, got paler aud palen . 

‘I mmt bo going cmy/ he muttered, - ‘Is 
this tlmpnilmg Jme^ pv am I dreaming f 
' ‘It ain’t the^ Hmiling Im.e/ said one of the 
seamen /tetways/ he added; cautiously, ‘k 

V/Hot the Bmiling Jcm&P roared the skiWer : 
’'what Is It, then r - ' ^ 





a long pause. lads/ He stopped and 

swallowed something in. his throat. ‘I've been 
and brought away the wrong ship/ he continuiHl 
with an ehort ; ‘that’s what I’ve done. I must 
have been bewitched.’ 

‘Well, who’s having the little game now?’ 
inquired a voice. 

‘ Somebody else ’ll be sacked as well as the 
mate/ said anothei’, 

‘IVe must take her back,’ said the captain, 
raising his voice to drown these inntteriugs, 
‘All hands stand by to shorten sail’ 

The bewildered crew went to their posts, the 
captain gave his orders in a voice which hatl 
never been so subdued and mellow since it brolp 
at the age of fourteen, and the Manj Am took in 
sail, and, dropping her anchor, ’waited pxationtly 
for the turning of the tide. 

The church bells in Wappiug and Eotlierhithe 
were just striking the hour oi' mid-day, thoiigli 
they were heard by few above the noisy {li.E of 
workers on wharves and ships, as a short stout 
captain and a mate with red wdiiskers and a 
pimply nose stood up in a waterman’s boat in 
the centre of the river and gazed at each other 
ill blank astonishment. 

‘ She ’s gone, clean gone,’ murmured the be- 
wildered captain. 

‘ Clean as a whistle/ said the niato, ‘ The new 
hands must lia’ run away with her.’ 

Then tho bereaved captain raised his voice and 
pronounced a pathetic and beautiful eulogy upon . 
the departed vessel, somewhat marred by aii 
appendix in which he consigned the nw hands, 
their heirs, and descendants, to every conceivable 
misery. 

^ ‘Ahoy/ said the waterman, who wo.s getting 
tired of the business, addressing a grimy- looking 
seaman lianging meditatively over "the kdc of a 
schooner. ‘ Where’s the Anw 

AYent away at half-past one tins morning/ 
was the reply, 

‘’Cos here’s the cap’en an’ the mate/ said the 
waterman, indicating tlie forlorn couple with a 
bob of his head. 

‘My eyes!’ said the man, ‘I s’pose the cook’s 
in charge then. We were to have gone l-oo, but 
our old man hasn’t turned up.’ 

Quickly the news spread amongst the craft in 
the tier,, and many and various were the sugges- 
tions sliouted to the bewildered couple from the 
different decks. At last, just as the captain had 
ordered the waterman to return to the shore, he 
was startled by a loud cry fi’om the mate. 

‘Look there 1’ he shouted. 

Ihe captain looked. Fifty or sixty yards awayj 
a small shamefaced-looking schooner, so At 
appeared to his excited imagination, was slowly • 
approaching them, A minute later a shout went 
up from the other craft as she took in sail and ' 
bore slowly clown upon them. Then a small boat 
put oh to the huoy, and the Mmij xinn was slowly" 
warped into the'' place ' she hacl left ten hours, 

, But while all this was going:'ou, shVwas boarded ' 
|,;by her captain ^ and/ mate: “ Thei’', w 
'Uipham Biiig, ^ sup— .*--5 u,. 't.v *1... 

^ 

of - hk, clrfei_ An . the'' two 


Lapham X>iug, , supported by mate# who had/ 
from.' the Smilirig Jam to the- 
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mate of the ilfe'i/ Awi, and much strep Avas laid 
upon this fact by the unfortunate Bing in his 
explanation. So much so in fact, that both the 
mates got restless ; the Bkipper, who was a plain 
man, and given to calling a spade a spade, using 
the word * pimply^ with what seemed to them 
unnecessary iteration. 

It is possible that the interview might hiVQ 
lasted for hours lia<l not Bing suddenly changed 
iiis tactics and begun to throw* out dark hints 
about standing a (linner .%shore, and settling it 
over a friendly glass. The face of the Mary 
Amfs captain began to clear, and as Bing pro- 
ceeded from generalities to details, a soft smile 
played over "his expressive features. It w^as 
rerfected in tlie faces of the mates, who by these 
means showed clearly that they understood the 
table was to be laid for four. 

At this happy turn of affairs Bing himself 
smiled, and a little while later a ship’s boat con- 
taining four boon companions put off from the 
Mary An7i and made for the shore. Of what 
afterwards ensued there is no distinct record, 
beyond what may be gleaned from the fact tlnit 
the fpiartette turned up at midnight arm-in- 
arm, and affectionately refused to be separated 
— even to enter the ship’s boat, which wms 
waiting for tlieim The sailors were at first j 
rather nonplussed, but by dint of much coaxing ' 
and argument broke up "the party, aud rowing 
them to their respective vessels, put them care- 
fully to bed. 

SINGULAR FREAKS OF LIGIITKIiSTG*. 

The Etruscans of old believed in three kinds of 
lightning-— one incapable of doing any injury; 
another more mischievous in its character, and 
c,oiisec|iiently only to be issued with the consent of 
a fpioruiu of twelve gods ; and a third carrying 
mischief in its train, and for which, a regular 
decree was required from the highest divinities 
ill the Etruscan skies. Curiously eiiough, modern 
scientists, following the lead taken by Arago, have 
also decreed that the varieties of lightning are 
tlireefold. The first comprehends tliat in which 
the discharge, appears like a long luminous line, 
bent into angles and 55ig;^ags, and varying in 
complexion from white to blue, purple, or red. 
This ]d,nd' is known as forked lightning, because 
it sometimes divides into turn or moi’e branches 
before reaching the earth. 

The second dift'ers from the first in the range 
of surface over which the iiash is diffused. From 
this circumstance the discharge is designated 
sheet-lightning ; and if any real parallel can be 
instituted between the Etruscan and modern 
varieties, this nnay be said to correspond \vith 
the innocuous lightnihg which any single god of 
Etruria could launch at Iiis pleasure... 

, The thiixl class are not only remarkable for 
their eccentricities, but they have been made the 
subject of considerable ' <;onteiition. • They differ 
so widely from the more ordinary manifestations 
that many meteorologists have denied their right 
to be treated as legitimate' lightnings., They 
’ neither , assume the form of long lines : on the bm 
, hand, nor of sheets of fame on the’ otheivhut 
. exhibit themselves as balls or globular lumps, of 
fife. ’ They ’;are:' not momentary ap|saflti 0 n%‘,biifc 
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meteors wdiieli take their o^v^l time, and travel at 
such a slow rate that one fiippant gentleman 
characterises them as Hhe Government class of, 
lightnings.’ They last several second^ show 
themselves to be more than a foot in diameter, 
and usually burst with a bright Hash and a loud 
explosion, occasionally discharging flashes of light- 
ning. i\Eore than one was seen during the heavy 
thunder-storms of last year ; and one school- 
master in Liverpool, whose school was struck, 
declared that lie savr a ball of fire strike the 
steeple and cause the panic which ensued, 

A very singular stoiy is told concerning the - 
vagaries of one mass of globe lightning. A tailor 
in the Rue St Jacques, ""in the neighbourhood of 
the Val de Grace, was getting his dinner one day 
during a thunder-stonn, when he heard a loud 
clap, and soon the chimney-board fell down, and 
a globe of fire as big as a child’s head came out 
quietly and moved slowly about the room at a 
small height above the floor. The spectator in 
conversation afterwards with M, Babbinet of the 
Academie des Sciences, said it looked like a good- 
sixed kitten rolled up into a ball and moving 
without showing its paws. It was bright and 
shining, yet he felt no sensation of heat. The 
globe came near his feet j but by moving them 
gently aside he avoided the contact. After trying 
several excursions in different directions, it rose 
vertically to the height of his head — whicli he 
threw back, to prevent it touching him— steered 
towards a hole in the chimney above the 
mantel-piece, and made its 'way into the flue, 
Bliortly afterwnirds — ‘when he supposed it had 
had time to reach the top,’ the tailor said — there 
was a dreadful explosion, wdiicli destroyed the 
upper part of the chimney, and threw the 
fragments on to the roofs * of some adjoining 
buildings which they broke through. 

This explosive power is one of the foremost 
qualities exhibited by the electrical discharge. 
When the fluid happens to meet with some ob- 
struction ill its course, it frequently evinces its 
dissatisfaction by shattering the non-conducting 
object, exercising a radiating force like a bomb- 
shell an<l bursting substances asunder as if they 
had been charged with gunpowder. . Many years 
ago the south-west pinnacle of the church of 
Breog, in Cornwall, was demolished by a stroke of 
lightning, and one stone %veighing three lumd red- 
weight was hurled southwards over the roof to 
the distance of sixfy yards ; while a second ’^vas 
sent to the north for the apace of four hundred 
yards ; and n third was projected in a south* 
w^esterly direction. ^ 

In the forest of Kemours, a tree 'wa^s once 
struck : two pieces were rent from its trunk ? 
the smaller was tossed to a distance of fifty feet, . 
and the larger, which eighteen men coufd not. 
move, to a distance of twenty feet or so in an, 
opposite tack, ■ ■ ' , 

111 1BII8 the topgallant mast of Hod^ney 

■was'liit by a flash, and literally cut xip into chips,- 
the sea being strewn with the < fragments as.^ if 
the carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Shortly before, .the;' topmasts of' 
H.M.S. Eyminth' had' ‘.suffered In a . ;siiniiar 
manner; and when'the imderweiit'.a like 
visitation in Rio'harboitr,’ Oaptaim Fitooy de- 
scribed the foretopmast as ‘a mere collectipn 'pf 
long splinters almost like, reedsj ^ ^ - 
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T!i(ise are a few examples of the mechanical 
effects of lightning. It works chemically as 
well It has the power of developing a peculiar 
odour, which has been vanouslj comparotl to 
that of pliosplioriis, nitrous gas, and most fre- 
cpieutly burning sulphur, Wafer nientions a 
storm on the Isthmus of Darien which diiiused 
such a sulphureous .stench tlirough the atuio-' 
sphere that he and his marauding companions 
could scarcely draw their breath, particnlurly 
when they plunged into the wood* The British 
ship Montarjm was once struck by globular light- 
’ ning, which left such a Satanic saiamr behind 
it that the vessel seemed nothing but sulphur, 
and every man was suffocating. About ^ a 
year ago, the newspapers recorded similar 
experience of the crew of another English ship 
while crossing the North Pacific from China to 
the Stales, In this cage the crew had to take to 
the rigging to prevent being choked by the 
Bulphu'r fumes. 

The luagnetie effects produced are often very 
curious. A chest containing a large assortment 
of knives, forks, and other (aitlery, was, not many 
years ago, struck in the house of a Wakefield 
tradesman, and magnetism imparted to the wdiole 
of the articles. Arago in his Meteoroloriical 
Essays speaks of a vshoemakor in Swabia wdiose 
tools were thus treated, to his indescribable 
annoyance. *He had to be constantly freeing 
his liammer, pincers, and knife from his nails, 
needles, and awls, w-liich were constantly getting 
caught by them as they lay together on the 
benchd The same authority knew of a Genoese 
ship which was wrecked near Algiers in conse- 
quence of some pranks played by lightning 
amongst the compasses, tlie captain innocently 
supposing that he was sailing towards the north, 
when ati a mutter of fact he was steering due 
south, 

^laiiy other ellbcfcs Iiave been attributed to 
deekical connnotious p but for some of these it 
would be hazardous to vouch. There are w'ells 
and springs which are thrown into a state of 
a|)parent ebullitiou on the approach of a storm, 
ionutains are said to pour out copious streams 
,tiYen in time.s of drought, when Jupiter ‘media 
nimborum in noctc, corusca fulmina malitur 
dextraJ 8ul»teiTiineaiL thunders have occasion- 
ally been heard preparatory to an aerial eruption. ' 
The sea has east up volumes of water, as if vol- 
canoes were exploding below. The ground has 
burst open, and ffoocls of water have gushed fortli 
from the sides of hills or from fissures in tlie 
rocks. Taking another class of elfects, cures have 
been perlonned by lightning : gouty men have 
been enabled to walk freely ; epileptic persons 
have been healed j amaurosis has been removed, 
and rlummatism dispelled by a fiasli. But one 
daip, not look too closely into the subject of 
medical electncity, nor venture to- recommend 
any one to tempt lightning in the . hope of 
J, 'experiencing its curative powers; for Its action 
is arbitrary and oftener than not luirifnl Three 
-hundred persons were once struck in Oiiarkston 
'.pmii and clean robbed of their muscular 


the peculiar action of light upon papers imbued 
with salts of silver or otlier chemical prepara- 
tions sensitive to its inffuence, by which the 
images of surrounding objects are permanenLly 
and elegantly fixed upon paper. ^VLdi, a light- 
ning flash now and again produces a similar 
result upon the thing or person it toiudies. U. 
Poey, who has treated the subject of lightning- 
prints very fully in the pages of the Drench 
scientific journals, mentions twenty-four cases of 
impressions on the bodies of men and animals. 
Of these, eight were impressions of^ trees or parts 
of trees ; one of a bird, and one of a cow ; four 
of crosscvs ; three of circles or of impressions of 
coins carried about the person ; two of horse- 
shoes ; one of a nail ; one of a metal comb ; one 
of a number or numeral ; one of the wmrds of^ a 
sentence ; and one of the hack of an avm-cluiir. 
Crosses in this connection are very old, for 
Gregory Nazianzen declares that in the year 300 
A.B." they ’were imprinted upon the bodies mid 
clothing of the workmen occupied in rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusalem. At the end of tlie 
.sixteenth century a .similar thing occurred at 
Wells Cathedral, Casaubon, who derived Iii.s 
information from Dr Still, the Bishop, says that 
during divine service in the cafhcilral twc» or 
three claps of thunder were heard, which fright- 
ened the worshippers so much that tliey all 
threw themselves on the ground. Lightning 
flashed without hurting any one present ; but it 
was afterwards found that crosses had htam 
imprinted upon the bodies of all who w'ere in 
the church. 

A horseshoe was found indelibly marked on 
the neck of a young man of Candelaria (Cuba), 
who was struck dead by liglitning near a house 
upon one of the windows of which was nailed a 
lioimhoe. 

In 3S53, a little girl was standing at a window 
near which stood a young maple- tree ; a flask of 
lightning struck eitlier the girl or the tree or 
both, and an image of the tree was found priided 
on her body. In another instance, a hoy elimhed 
a tree to steal a birePs nest ,* a lightning flush 
struck tbe tree ; the boy fell to the' ground, and 
on his breast the image of a tree, with the birfl 
and nest on one of the branches, appeared most 
conspicuously. 


I) I S 0 I P L I K E. 

Can it be true that you have read hi vain 
Life’s strange, sweet parable of good £Uid ill, 

And missed the meaning ? Have you Mt the chill, 
Hard force of winter, dud the tender rain 
Of suimy springtide— seen the duwn and wane 
Of star on star that God had sent to fill 
The darkness of your sky with light, until 
The sun came forth to do his work again 1 , . . 

The very fields, when storm and sun have dono ’ ' " 
Their Will upon them, yield one harvest vast ' 

Of praise unto their Iflaker I Are there none ' 
But wasted Joys and sorrows in your- past f ■: ' ’ ' ’ ' ' 
bliall it he said of you : * Lo ) this Is one 


* , ■ ' • ’^hom life hath failed ‘to educate at last fl - ‘ ' '' 

There another class of phenomem produced ' , ' lUgjB- M eiolkihh ‘ 
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IN Y I N T A G E-^T I M E. 

A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SKETCPI. 

Some English folks Rave a strong prejudieo 
against uverytliiiig Australian, from tinned 
!nUttoii to millionaires, and especially against 
Australian wine. Not witlioiit reason at first, 
perliups, so far as the wine was eonctnaiecl, for 
in starling a new imhistry there are bound to be 
mistakes, and the Australian growers had every- 
thing to learn j for rules founded on long ex peri - 
env:e in the Old Worhl do not ahvays hold good 
at the antipodes, wliere so many things go by the 
rule of contrary. Then, too, the outlay being 
heavy and the return slow of coming, there wais 
a great temptation tu sell the wine before it was 
fully inatured ; hence some of it was ^ fortified/ 
and sweetened with cane-sugar, and doctored in 
one way or another wdth no very good result. 
This penny-wise, pound-foolisli plan gave it a 
bad name, and spoilt the market for those who 
produced a better quality. The prejudice thus 
formed %vas strengthened by the fact that some 
wine -merchants, knowing the popular taste, sold 
the better Australian \Yinos as RTench, and 
inferior French as Austiulian. For a while the 
wine-industry in South Aii3t]‘aiia flagged and 
many growers gave it up ; but of late years it 
has revived : wdth experience and better appli- 
ances, our wine-growers now produce a more 
even quality, and their wine is rising in the 
public favour. The export of wdne is yearly 
increasing, new vineyards are being planted, new 
cellars built, and -wine bids fair to take its place 
with wheat and wool as one of oiu* staples. 

One of the features a stranger first notices on 
arriving in Adelaide as adding niaterially to the 
charms of that pretty little town, is the range 
of hills that rises behind it. Yon see those hills 
whan first you land a gray semieirele, highest 
in the middle ; you see them from Adelaide more 
, clearly, each rock and tree showing distinctly in 
the clear air and when you have left the town 
' and it's suburbs behind yon, you see the vines 


upon their louver slopes, fur un the foothills of 
the Mount Lofty range are some of our oldest 
and best known vineyards. In spring they show 
as light green patches ; but you can see them 
more clearly in autumn, when the siUTounding 
herbage is burnt and brown. Now April is the 
autumn month with us, not that it makes much 
diiierence to the iiative trees, which pay little 
heed to times and seasons ; the bees are busy in 
the blo.ssomiiig gum.s and amongst the witliured 
sun-baked grass ; some small green bladcvS are 
peeping ; this, and the fact that the sunlight is 
a soft golden radiance instead of a blintliBg 
white glare, is all we have to remind us that 
summer is over at last. But in garden and 
orchard the English trees are ikming with yellow 
and red ; late apples and quinces are rea<]y for 
picking I the last grapes are hanging dead ripe 
on the vines, and the vintage begun in Alarcli is ' . 

in full swing. , ' 

The vintage — what a hackneyed theme it is 
in song and story, and what stereotyped ideas * : 

its name calls up. ' 7 ague mental pictures of 
‘purple grapes’ and ‘ laughing girls,’ of ‘foaming , 7 

must ’ — whatever that may be — and a ‘ merry set ’ 

— it always is a merry set, somehow"- who sing 
and dance as indei'atigably as the Quaker in the 
song ; and a general irapre.ssiun that the vintage 
is a time of merry-inakingj its hardest work ’ ^ ■' 

' dancing on the above-mentioned ‘foaming musV 
which might be rather sticky work, but sounds 
all right when described by Macaulay. Well, 
that is not the way they make wine in Australia'*, • V . 
and if any one with such illusions should visit ' 
a South Austialian wine-cellar in March or April, ' . 

he would be sadly disappointed. Still, fcliougli - ^ ’ 

unpoetic, our vintage may be of interest— at leant ' 
we find it so, even though it has not to us the ^ ^ 

charm of novelty ; for one of us ehenslies golden . ’ \ 

recollections of happy holidays spent amougst^ 
the long rows of vines in a dear old vineyard — of ■ ’ 

unrestricted feasting amid acres of luscious fruit ’ ; Y ■ 

— of many a i*ousing romp in tlie ‘old wlne*cellar, . ' r 

daring trapeze acts on the ropes used for raising -/s';' / 
casks from the lower collar ; and awe-striick pe^eps ’ 
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into its black dcptbs when the trap-doors were 
opened— memories tliac rise np fresli and clear 
HH WO walk biudvly towai’ds those gold -green foot- 
hills, where the yellowing vines show np against 
the sombre tints of tlie rocky gnni-clad range 
belund them. Wa are soon in a shady road, with 
vineyards on either hand ; while before ns there 
liauutB a red ensign, giving notice to all whom 
it may or may not concern that the vintage is 
in progress here. Tin's looks so picturesque and 
gay, tliat, ns wo pass the cellaiq which boasts this 
uiiusnal decoration, we feel inclined to liviin— 

On the verdant banks of Loire, 

It was the vintage-time, &c. 

Hut W'O soon realise that with the matter-of-fact 
J.nglo-Saxoii even a vintage is a serious not to 
say a solemn thing. 

First wo come to a gang of pickers, not laugh- 
ing girls with baskets on their heads, but men 
in unpoetie moleskins, decidedly grubby about 
the knees with kneed in g on the red clay ; ami 
women in shabby dresses and flapping straw hats, 
carrying kerosene tins with handles like buckets. 
Ihit, ill spite of prosfiic surroundings, there is 
a look of rich profusion about the fruit vraiting 
‘to he. carted ^ away— tins of grapes, boxes of 
grapes, piles of grapes, great mounds of fragrant 
muscats ail golden ami hroivn with ripeness. 
Following one of the grape-carts, wo. go through 
.a- gatew’fiy ami up a road, past more vines, on 
which small black ciustens are hiding amongst 
ieiives touched -with a purplish crimson. At lust 
WQ come to a clump of buildings half-ivay up 
tire rise ; carts are passing across the yard \vitli 
theiiqluads oi grapes ; wddle at one side a big van 
is being loaded with wdiie for expoid-, so that w^e 
see the first and hist of the process at one and 
the Bailie time, fcltill following the grapes that 
we have watched so fai’ upon their way, we lind 
OLirscivca poider a veranda at the end "of one of 
the buihlings. There are two shoots to recf 3 ive 
the. grapes ami conduct them to the crushers — 
one h for black and the othei' for wdiite grapes. 
At tills our cart takes up its stand ; a strong- ^ 
looking young follow, witli a utnieh-tliuted wide- 1 
awake mid a merry face, steps forward, and pro- 
ceeds to j>itchfurk our luscious muscats into the 
shfjot with as little ceremony as if they were 
BO many coaLs, A gHndingj squelc-liing sound ; 
1 'oIIuwh;, and we go on to see what becomes of i 
them, jiist peeping in passing at the genius ol 
the place, a bright, well-curcd-for steaui-eiigiiie, 
by which the work of gi’apc-crusliing is done 
more qnk-kly and more effectually than by older 
and more poetic methods. Coming to a hriclc 
archway, we fmd a notice tested on it wliich bids 
follcB leave behind them, neither hope nor their 
umhi’ellas, but— * books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
and political and religious iltscussioiisd' ' Perhaps 
it h feared that the acrimony of argmneut might 
sour the wine. Having nothing contraband about 
ns save a sketeh-book, and being assured that 

these rules 'only apply to employ eos, w^e go downi 

one or two steps, and 'lind cmrselves^ in the 

in,..the„>sirkii.iense. of 

. the WQrd,:th6 iodr Mug a few feet below 
'the levd of the ground, and the roof high and 

prrpd ^tliat wine does mt mature ^o’weil in a 




cold cellar ; so tliey are now di-scarded, oiany or 
the ziew wine-cellars being two-storey buiklings. 
Passing between rows of tall dark vats, %ve nra 
soon beside the crushers and in the very ttiick 
of the work. Here, wedging ourstdves between 
two large vats, in order to be out ol the way, 
we watcli events awhile. The grimliiig, squelch- 
ing sound continues, and the cru.shed grapes iall 
from a wooden spout into a tub be (ore us, wdiile 
the steins lly out of a shoot to the leit. Men 
with their sleeves turned up and their canvas 
aprons stained a dull purple — for they have been 
crushing black grapes till now— dodge, about with 
buckets ; there is a great deal of ladling mid 
pumping, and a general look of .stickiness — in 
.short, it puts one in mind of jam-making ami 
washing-day rolled into one. And this is a 
vintage 1 

Not to be too niinute, the process we watch is 
as follows : The grapes are passed through roller.-^, 
mangled, in fact, the stalks being separated from 
the berries. The tub into which the crashed 
berries — now termed ‘inarc^ — fall is so eonstriU’ted 
that the juke or ‘must^ may drain into an outer 
tub in ndiicli the first is set. As the tub tills, 
it is run off and pumped tip into a little tub on 
wheeLs, which trundles away with it on a tram- 
way over our heads and tips it into its destined 
vat. ’’idle marc rneanwhilo is hulled into a vat, 
where its own w^eight expre-sses more of tlie juice ; 
and lastly it is taken away to tiie press for a final 
squeeze. The pi'csses are being opened as we 
pass out, and disclose what look like blocks of 
purplish plum-pudding— all that is left of the 
purple grapes cruHhed this morning. 

aSo much for this part of the" business. As 
v/e talce a hasty backwuird look ut the cellar we 
are leaving, it gives us an impression of: an 
elaborate study of perspective done in casks. 
We ero-'S tlic yard and enter another cellar, where 
we see more ca.dvs, nio.st of them new, and being 
te.'^tccl ; for the (Aistoms’ authorities will not 
allow a leaky cask to be ship^jed away, and some- 
times the soundest-looking staves prove porous. 
These casks are of oak, as are many of the vats ‘ 
but our guide inrorms us that native red gum 
is perhaps better for vats, the wood being harder 
mid the grain closer.^ Leaving this cellar, whitdi 
k nearly full of this yeaFs wine, wo pass into 
the next, where we are shown va new vat it 
is certainly a notable member of the tail) family, 
this great oak slructaire that towcus above ils 
—its capacity, as we may .sec by a clutlk-mark 
on its side, is ten thausaiid seven huudiud and 
twenty-five gallons* Our guide looks at it with 
afiectionate pride, and calls it — .says they 
are going to put up two more like it shortly.. 
^Is it fiiilr w& ask. full to the brim,’ 

is the answer. Bo also, it seems, are dozens of 
other Vats, live thousand gallons and under, the 
pjalle.Bt of wliich looks lug enough to drown 
half-a-dozen. Dukes of Clarence comfortably. 
This is not a pleasant thought— suppose one of 
them were to burst I Of course they wonT ; still 
it IS dark here in the shadow of these tall vafs,' 
and the air is Iicavy » so that we are not sorry 
when we pass out of this cellar into, the next, 
where the ' bottling is done. Here we- watch the 
procesaes of corking, sealing, and aMsing capsuUA 
lacilifeated in each e?me by some hamly kboiir- 
aping machine. ■ Th^ eorking-nmebine proceeds 
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it'll a loFiy disregard of the« relative sixes of' 
corks and bottle necks, and will, if required, 
tlirust two or even tliree full-sized corks into tlie 
neck of a small pint bottle. It is made to do 
so lor our benefit, and makes one tliink of fate 
remorselessly jauimiiig unhappy mortals into 
irnpleasaiit positions. With this machine, four 
num can, we are told, bottle fifty dozen an 
hour. 

Our investigations must end here. T\^e have 
seen all that is going on at present, though 3 iot 
by any means the whole process of wine-making. 
The colourless, sweetish lluid we saw in the first 
cellar has to go through a great deal more before 
it becomes matured wdne worthy of these neat 
seals and labels. It has to be raclmd, poor tiling, 
as soon as it has done fermenting, ‘racking^ being 
the technical term for pumping it out of one cask 
or vat into another, in order to get rid of the 
lees or mud at the bottom. New wine is racked 
repeatedly during its first year, in order to clear 
it Next, for some jmars it has an uneventful 
life in those big vats wo saw ; yet even in its 
dark prison it does not forget the parent vine, 
with which it seems to have some strange sym- 
pathy, for in spring-time, when the sap rises in 
the vines, the mud begins to rise in the wine, 
till by the time the buds are bursting it is quite 
cloudy, however clear it may have been. Tiie 
mud soon sinks again, leaving it as clear as 
before. W'hut with racking, cask -cl calling, and 
bottling, there is plenty to do in the cellars, eva-iu 
svhen it is not vintage-time, cleaning the vats 
being especially disagreeable work, for the car- 
bonic acid generated by fermculution kills instan- 
taneously any one unlucky euougii to breathe it, 
A lighted candle should be lou'ered into each 
vat before it is entered. If it burns, well ami 
good ; if not, it is not safe to follow. But men 
are careless, and will neglect even this siiupie 
precaution to their own hurt, ami deaths have 
occurred, though not in this neighbourhood, we 
lire glad to learn. 

But it is time to be turning homewards ; the 
Bim is dipping towards the silver strip of sea that 
shines beyond the plain at our feet as we take 
leave of our guide at the cellar door, and the 
hist grape-cart we meet, as we hurry down the 
vine-iiinged road, Jb gilded into picturesqueness 
by the sunset light. 


THE lYOllY GATE.^^ 

.Bv WABTBE BESANT.. 

GHAPTEE- XXVill.— THE LEB.SOX OF THE STREET 
{mntmued). 

Elsie’s guide stopped to greet a woman whom he 
knew. She had the usual baby 031 hex^ arm.. She 
was a sad -faced w^muan, with some reiinemeufc 
■ in her looks : she was wrekhediy dressed, thin, 
pale, and dejected,' 

The same story ' 

- ‘Yes, sir. It's always the same,’ she sighed 
hopelessly. ‘But he would work, if he could 
get anything to do. Nobody will employ a man 
who’s had a misfortune. .Iks ;hard--~because 
such a thing may happen to anybody* It’s like 


' Copyrifjht 1892- in the XJniteil states of America by 


measles, my husband says. He cant get drunk 
because there’s no money. That’s \iy only 
comfort.’ 

I-Te gave her some money, and she passed on 
her way. 

* Her Imsband was a cleidc,’ Mr Gray explained, 
‘who took to drink and robbed his employer. 
His father was a barrister, who died young. His 
grandfather was a woli-known — almost a great 
lawyer. I know the whole family history. I 

leai'ued it’ He stopped for a moment, as 

if his memory suddenly failed liim-~‘ somehow— 
a lung time ago. It is a story which shows how 
our sins and follies fall upon our own children. " 
This family sprang from the gutter. First, the 
working man : then liis son, the shopkeeper ; , 
then his graiulsoii, who became a great lawyer: 
then his great-grandson, not so great a huvyer. 
He, you see, is the first of the family who begins 
life Vs a gentleman and is brought up among 
gentlemen : he inherited money : he had a prac- 
tice : he married in the class called gentle, and 
had children. But lie lost all his money and 
in despair he killed himself. Cousinly afection 
is a cold thing at best. It helped the widow 
to a pittance, and sent her boys to a cheap school 
At Mtoeii they had to take whatever employment 
they could get. Observe that this brunch of tlie 
family was now going dowm-hill very fast. The 
future of a boy who has been taught na trade 
and has entered no profes.siou is black indeed. 
One of the boys went out to New Zealand, which 
has little to give a friend less boy : another 
enlisted, served three years, and has never got 
any work since. I believe he carries boards 
about the street. Another became a tenth-rate 
actor, and now starves 011 hfteen shillings a W'eek, 
paid irreguhudy. Another — the youngest~~was 
put into a merchant’s oilice. He rose to a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year : he nianied a 
girl of the clerkly class — that voxnaii you saw: 
he took to drink : he embezzled his master’s 
money : he went to prison : he is now hopelessly 
ruined. He cannot get any lower in the social 
scale. What will his children do? They have 
no friends. They will grow up like the children 
around them : they will join the hopeless casuals: 
they will be hewers of wood, Propierty, my 
child, Property — has done this. He stole. In 
our society nobody will be tempted to steal Be 
drank — with us lie would be kept judiciously 
under control until he could be trusted again. 
That would be the care of the State. lie ia 
another victim of Property. Wlien his grand- 
father was framing Acts of Parliament for the 
protection of f’roperty, he did not dream that 
he was making another engine for the oppression' 
of his grandchildreil’ 

Said the other Voice : ‘We rise by our virtues.; : 
We sink by our vices. Let these people suffer. , 
Tiieir sufferings should make the rest of us wiser. 
Teach the children to rise again as their great^ , 
grandfather rose. Do not contend against 'the' 
great La^v which metes out suffering in return;: 
For vice.’ ‘ 

‘Those/ continued the Racialist Professor, /who ; 
do most to make a few meuTich are the’ real 
enemies ' ol what' they "Biippase "’"themselves; to be 
defending, .Given a thousand wopien sweated ; 
for one mani and there - presently arises indig- 
nation either .among the women or among the • 
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UyBtaiiders, From iudignatiou ^Ye get revolutiou, 
because the employer never gives way. He 
cauuot He would lose, if lie did, his wealth, 
which is his Heaven. If you divide the thou- 
sand weuieii into cuinpiinios of ten, each coiii- 
puriy under it-s own aweatei', and all the sweaters 
under other sweaters, you make a hierarchy of 
sweaters, culnunating in one at the top. Tluit 
was the old state of things. The man at the 
lop was a CJiief, a Patriarch; he knew Ins 
people : he sweated them, but kindly : he tossed 
them crumbs: he looked after the sick and the 
, old. How all tliis is changing. The old family 
tie— such as it was— is dissolved. The niaii at 
the top luis disappeared ; a Board of directors 
lias taken his place ; there is nothing left but the 
Board and its employees. The men who pan-k 
are no longer interested in the business of the 
‘ linn, except .so l\ir us their pay is concerned. 
Their pay will go up, and the dividends wall go 
down. "And with every increase of wages so 
much Property is destroyed. Let everything-- 
everything— be turned into Oompanies to help 
the destruction of Property.’ 

Said the other Voice : ^Property is strength- 
ened by being diirused. Gompauies orgaui.se 
labour :"they give capital its proper power : they 
are not easily diitiinidatod : they interest all who 
can save anything. Let us turn into companies 
every industrial and distributive business iii the 
coinitry.’ 

' GAII times of change,’ the Muster went on 
^are times of interest. We are living at u time 
when great changes are impending — tlie greatest 
changes possible. Befoic great changes tlicre is 
always a period of imconsc ions preparation. The 
mi uda of peoiila arc being: truineiL Without any 
perception of the fact, old ideas are dying out 
and new ones are coming into existence. When 
the Revolution actiiully arrives, everybody is 
ready for it and nobody is surprised. It was so 
with the Refornuitioii.' For a hundi'ed years 
and more the idea of ilie Great Revolt had "been 
slowly growing in men’s numls. Wlien it came 
at last, there was no surprise and there were few 
regrets. For a hundred years and more the ideas 
of the French Royolution had been talked about 
by philoaophers : the.sG ideas sank down among 
the pao])k‘. Nobody was surprised, not even the 
nobles themselves,' when the end came. So with 
our Revolution. U is coming— it is coming— 
its ideas are no longer timidly advanced— here 
, : and there— by a fanatic Iiere or a philosopher 
there ; they are lying in the hearls of the people 
ready to spin’ them into action : they are helping 
on. ^ the cause by successive steps, every one of 
, which iimna nothing less tiran the abolition of 
Prop(3rty. These things are* new to you, child. 
You were ojily born yesterday or the day before, 
was born a hundred :year.s ago or thereabouts. 
.Oohskler again b-hu leaned against a kmp^post 
ior greater oa^e, and discoursed as one. addressing 
;au aiidlonee— ^Uonsider^ l.say, this great question 
of compmiici^ and their resnltR, Forinkrly, one 
^ niati nnuk tlung.s ywhidi he took to market— sold 
or asichangudj aiid ,,ivent home againld-pie, by 
; hinkelf, did'everytliing. Then one man -made, 
I and another man sahl- The next improvement 
|| war for twenty mea‘ to,-worlvfar omv to receive 
Md,t^ collect Aheir \voHc,'aml for-ano’ther to sell 
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the two became rich. So they \vent on, and trade 
flourished, and the twenty producez’.s more and 
more fell iuto the power of the two, %v]io were 
iio^v very rich and strong. Now the merchants 
are forihing themselves into companies, and the 
companies are aiiiiilganiating with each other, 
and the small people may contemplate ruin. For 
these-'-now merchants, shopkeepers, inanulac- 
turers, workmen — there ^wili he nothing but 
service in the companies; no possibility of 
acquiring Property, nothing but service all their 
lives, idow do you see how that helps the 
cause 1 They willbecome accustomed to work, but 
not for themselves : they will groNV accustomed 
to work for a bare living and no more : they 
wmn’t like either : but they will ask why the 
second should go with the hrst : the two 
great obstacles to Socialism will be removed. 

I Then, either the step I spoke of just now— the 
! abolition of the dividends —or ■which k' Just us 
! likely, a revolution, ^Yheu the servants of the 
i companies shall make the State take over all aiul 
wmrk them for the good of all. Some there are 
I who think that the ■workman will have hope find 
! ]>ower for union crushed out of him. I think 
not; but if so— “woe to the ricli ! The Jacquerie 
and the French Bevolution will be spoken of 
as mild ebullitions of popular feeling compared 
with what will happen then. But I tlduk not. 

I do not believe that the working man will sink 
again. He has got up so far. But he needs 
must climb higher.’ 

^Yoii think it would be impossible’ — by this 
time a small crowd had got round them, but the 
speaker still addressed bis di.scip]e as if no one 
else at all was listening — ‘ for the Stale to take 
over the great producing and distributing com- 
panie.s. But it lias been done already. The State 
has the Post and the Telegraph Services. They 
will deal with raihvays, steamers, coaches, cabs, 
omnibuses, trams, eanais, ^yater, gas, electric light, 
breweries, bakeries, factories, shops, jmst as they 
have dealt with these two. The SRite can take 
it all. The State will take the numugoment of 
all. But, you say, the shares of the coin pan y will 
become Funds. They will, and the Funds will , 
pay interest— but the intere.st ■^vill become rapidly ; 
lower and lower, so that what was once live per | 
cent is now but two and a half, and before long ! 
shall be two — one and a half— -one— and nothing ' 
at all, There will bo no cry of spoliation, ! 
because the holders of stock will be iorced gradu- 
ally into looking more and more to tlmir own 
efforts, and because widows and sick people and 
old -people, to whom the stocks were once. so. 
useful, will be all provided for by the State' as 
a matter of right, and without any of the old 
humiliation of pauperdom. Pauper 2 Olq heav- | 
enly word ! Child, in the world of the future— | 
the world wdiicli you null help to mould, we ' 
shall ail be paupers — every one,’ , , I 

He spoke with line enthusiasm, his face lit up, I 
his eyes bright. The girl was almost' carried i 
away, until the other Voice began .eoWly and ; 
judicially : ^ ^ ’ 

■‘Nothing is so good for man as to be ruled 
and kept in discipline, service/ and > subjection; 
Itf IS' a, foolish and a, misebievous dmun-.Yvhkh ’ 
supposes^ ail mm eager/for advance. . The- ums$ 
or mankind asks for advancement It loves 
nothing and desires nothing but "the gratification' 
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o£ the animal. Give it plenty 5 f animalism and 
it is satistied. That eondition of society which 
keeps the iiivass down and provides for the rise of 
the amhitious few is the only coinlition which is 
reasonable and stable. Base 3'oiir social order on 
the inertness of the mass, ilake the workman 
do a good day’s work : pay him enough, so that 
he shall have some of the comforts he desires : 
educate the clever boy and make him foreman, 
head-man, manager, or artist, journalist, drama- 
tist, novelist. Give him the taste for wealth. 
.Let him have some. Then he, too, will be ready 
to fight if necessary in the army of order.’ 

'While tlie other Yoice was speaking, there 
came slouching around the corner iido the street 
where he held the fifth — perhaps the tenth part 
of a room, a really excellent specimen of the 
common or London thief, the habitual criminal. 
He was a young man — the habitual criminal is 
generally young, because in middle and elderly 
life he is doing long sentences — he had a furtive 
look, such as that with which the jackal sallies 
forth on nocturnal adventures : lie had a short 
slight figure, a stooping and slouching gait, and 
narrow shoulders. His eyes were bright, but too 
close together : his mouth was too large and his 
jowl too heavy : his face was pale, his hair was 
still short, though growing rapidly : his hands 
were pendulous : his round hat was too big for 
his little liead : he wore a long loose overcoat, 
iiis face, liis figure, his look proclaimed aloud 
w'liafc he was. 

.He stu[>ped at the corner and looked at the 
little ci‘o wd. Everybody, for dilTerent masons, 
is attracted by a crow<l. .Professionals sometimes 
find in crowds golden opportiiiiilies. This crowd, 
liowever, was already dispersing. The speaker 
had stopped. Perhaps they had heard other and 
more fervid orators on the Socialist side. Per- 
haps they were not in the least interested in 
the subject. You see, it is very difficult to get 
.the haiul-to-mouth class interested in cuiy thing 
except those two organs. 

, ‘ This street,’ said the Master, observing him 
with professional interest, ‘ is full — really full — 
of wealth for the observer. Here is a case now — 
an instructive though a common case.’ The 
ftdlow was turning away disappointed, ])erhaps, 
at the melting of the crowd and any little hope 
he might have based upon their pockets. *My 
friend —he heard himself called, and looked 
round suspiciously— * you would like, perhaps, to 
earn a shilling honestly, for once.’ 

He turned slowly : at the sight of the coin 
held up before him, his sharp eyes darted right 
and left to see what chance there might be of 
a grab and a bolt. .Apparently, lie decided 
against this method of earning the shilling. 
^ What for V he asked. 

‘By answering a few questions. Yliere were 
you born V 

* I dinmo.’ 

* « ‘ Where ^vere you brought tip ? Here ?— In 
this street? Yery %velh Yon went to school 
with the other children : you were taught certain 
Bubjeeta up to a certain 'standard, What trade 
were you taught?’ J , 

M wasn’t taught no trade.’', ' ' , . ' 

. ‘ Your father was, I believe, «a thief The lad 
nodded.-:-^ And your mother too ?’— He nodded 
' again, and grlnneih — And you yourself and your 


brothers and sisters are all in the same line, 

I suppose'?’ — He nodded and grinned again. — 

‘ Here is your shilling.’ Tlie fellow took it, and 
shambled away. 

‘Father — mother — the whole family, live by 
stealing. IVhere there is no Property there can 
be no theft. In our world, such a creature would 
be impossible. He could not be born : such 
parents as liis could not exist with us : he could 
not he developed : there would be no surround- 
ings that would make such a development pos- 
sible. He would be what, I believe, men of 
science call a Sport : he would be a deformity. 
We should put liim in a hospital and keep Iiim ^ 
there until he died.’ 

‘In that world,’ said the other Yoice, ‘there 
would be deformities of even a worse kind than 
this — the deformities of hypocrisy and shams. 
By a thousand shifts and lie.s and dishonesties- 
tlie work of the world ■would be shifted on the 
shoulders of the weak. Tlie strong man lias 
always used his strength to make the weak man 
work for liim, and he always will. The destruc- 
tion of Property would be followed by the birth 
of Property on the very self-same day. There 
is the power of creation— of invention — which 
is also a kind of Property. Laws cannot destroy 
that power. Laws cannot make men iiidusstrious. 
Laws cannot make the strong man work for 
the weak. Laws cannot prevent the clever man 
from taking advantage of the stupid man. lYlien 
all the failures — all the deformities— have been 
killed olT, the able man will still prey upon the 
dull-witted. Better let the poor wretch live out 
his miserable life, driven from prison to prison, 
an example for all the world to see.’ 

It was at this point that Elsie discovered the 
loss of her purse. Her pocket had been picked 
by one of tlie intelligent listeners in the crowd. 
Blie cried out on finding what had happened, in 
tlie uiiphilosophic surprise and indignation with 
which this quite common accident is always 
received. 

‘Child,’ said the Master, ‘when there is no 
longer any Property, money wdll vanish : there 
will be no purses : even the pocket will disappear, 
because there will no longer he any use for a 
pocket. — Did the purse contain nuidi ? Suppose 
you hud nothing to lose and notliing to gain. 
Think of the lightness of heart, the sunshine on 
all faces, which would follow. I fear you are 
rieh, child. I have obsen’ed little signs about 
you which denote riches. Your gloves are neat 
and good : your dress seems costly. Better far 
if you had nothing,’ 

‘ Master, if I were like that girl on the other 
side, would you like me better ? Could I ' be 
more useful to the cause if I dressed like her V . 

, The girl was 0! the common type— they really 
do seem, at first, all alike — who had on an ulster 
and a hat with a feather and broken boots. 

' ‘ I! I were like her,’ Elsie went on, ‘ I should 
be ignorant — and obliged to give the whole day 
to work, so that I should be useless to you — and - 
my manners would be rough and iny language , 
coarse. It is because I am not poor that I am .. 
what I am. The day for -poverty' is not come 
yet, dear Master’; - ' - > ■ {• 

‘ In the future, dear child, there ahall be no pov- 
erty and no riches, To have nothing will be Che 
common lot. To have all will' be the common 
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Jnlieritaiice. Oli ! i-liero will be dillereuces : men 
be as unlike then as now : wc bIuiII not nil 
desire the sam-a things. You and such as you 
will desire Art of evtu-y kind. Yon shall have 
what you dusim In our world, as in this, like 
, will to like. You shall have the ii=^e for your- 
'^elves of pictures, of musical iustrumeiits, of 
I everything that you want. The rest of the world 
wiirnot \\Mnt tliese things. Li they do, more can 
made. You shall have dainty food — the rest 
of the world will always like coarse and common 
fare. Think not that' we .sliall level up or levtd 
down. All will be left to rise or to sink. Only 
" they shall not starve, they shall not thieve, they 
shall not be sweated. Oil ! I know they paint 
our society as attorn] >ts to make all equal. And 
they think that we expet’.t men no longer to 
desire the good things in the world. Tht‘.y will 
desire thea'i— they will hunger after them— but 
tluire will be enough fur all The man %vIio is 
contented with a dinner of herbs may go to a 
Oaifchubian convent, which is his place, for ^ve 
! almll have no place for him in a world which 
! mcogni.ses all good gifts and assigns to every man 
his shared 

I Then spoke the other Yoice, but sadly : 

; * Dreams ! Dreams 1 There tire not enough, of 
the good things to go round— good things would 
become less instead of more. Y^ithout the spur 
there is no work. Without the de.sire of creating 
Property, all that is worth anything in life will 
perish— all but the things that are lowest and 
the meanest and the commonest. Men will not 
work unless they must. By ii(3ce.ssity alone can 
the riue'-’fc work bo ordered and executed. As 
men liave been, .so will men always he. The 
thing that hath boon, that shall he again.^ 

^You have learned sonn3 of the lessons of 
Poverty Lane, Schoiiu'/ said the Master. — ^Let 
m now go Iiome/ 

HOW WE BAW TH.F. BAIIAIMA CABLE. 
Bniuiir and warm as usual, although the middle 
of January, was the day in those sua4ovcd isles, 
the Bahamas. Blue, as usual, was the sky 
abiive j l>luo,,^also, the -waters around. A slight 
hrce25e was bibwing, pvhich, on sea, raised here 
and there little curling breakers ; and on land 
stirred gently the drooping^ graceful heads of the 
palms ejkI cocoaumfe trees. Heedless and uinmu- 
corned wore the elements as to why that strange 
large steamer was lying off the bar of Nassau 
harbour. Not so,^liom*ver, were the inhabitants 
of the little colonial town which has the hoiuiur 
o! being the capital of the Btdiamas. Great and 
deep interest did they take in tlmfc boat. For did 
she not bear their long-looked-for and long-hoped- 
for Cable, that mysterious and wonderful link of 
eoanectioa which was at last to join theih to the 
outside world? Tim pros and com of obtainixm 
one had been dlscitsswl and weighed for several 
years | but now all dflhculties had been overcome 
—the cable was to be eatablislmd. Its advent 
had Imn eagerly looked for ] great hopes had 

m colony: how it would iuiprove trade and 


climate during those months, do not care to^be 
cut olT fj'om all possible outside coinininucation 
except by the fortnightly mail ; and, in tact, how 
in every 'way it would increase the prosperity or 
the place. From the inomeiit the smoke of the 
steamer had appeared above the horiYon, and the 
ai^'iial flag on the fort hud proclaimed what sho 
wa.s, many had luirried to their seaward dooking 
verandas and watched her plough her way .surely 
and .steadily to Nassau. Bhe was to .stay three 
or four days, get her shore-end laid hero, and 
then depart forMupiier— not tlie planet, for she 
had neither wings nor alh’ial apparatn.s, and the 
islanders did not yet aspire to hold telegraphic 
communication with unknown beings iu the stars, 
but were contented at present merely to be more 
closely connected with this jwosaic earth and 
ordinary fellow-creatures. The Jupiter our cable 
boat— by name the IVesimeaih — wa.s hound for was 
a little town on the coa.st of Florida where a 
permit hud been granted to lay the cable. 

We must go acro.ss the harbour, beyond the 
bar, and board the ship to see the wajuderful 
cable. A party is arranged ; the boat to take us 
is lying at the wharf ; the different individuals 
stroll up by twos and threes till the number is 
complete, the early ones rather fuming and im- 
patient, thereby making themselves all the hotter, 
for, though but the middle of January, it is 
indeed scorchingly hot upon the low-lying im- 
.sheltered wharf. Tlie .sun boats down on our 
devoted heads, and no bi-etitli of breez.e comes to 
fan us from the calm waters of the luirbuiir, shut 
in as it is and naturally formed by a long- 
stretching island, named, fur no apparent reason, 
Mlog Island.^ At last we are all on board our 
little sailing-boat, longing to get out on the open 
.sea. The bout we bav(3 tt>"(lay, though off fluty 
for the present, is ordinarily a sponger ; and very 
dangerous her decks must he to tiic poor spongers 
if sea or weather is at all rough. She has no 
bulwarks; the roof and walls of the cabin ilJng 
about three feet frojn tlie deck ffll the cenire 
of the boat ; and round this run her narrow and 
utterly iiiiproteetotl decks. However, it is cairn 
(moiigh this morning ; so wo seat ourstlvos com- 
, fortably on the aforesaid roof in the generous 
shade of her mainsail There are about ten of 
ns, one American, all the rest Engli.sji, Clerics 
predominate. Ah I it is nice to lie comfortably 
lolling in ^ the shade like this, after the hurry 
down to the uharf. But alas 1 the boom against 
which so many are confidingly reciiuing begins 
ominously to niovo, and threatens to dean sweep 
all off the eahin roof into the water, whicli lies 
so still and tran.s];)arently clear beiuw. Not desir- 
ing a ducking just now, inviting tliough the 
water appears, we get up Inirrieclly, Orders are 
given for all to go below till the sails are fixed 
up and the boat fairly started. Into that stuffy 
eabin^ this hot day I I linger behind, politely 
allowing others to pass down fir.4 j and find, 
when all but one or two equally lotblul ojies' are 
in, that there is no room for ,m% m stay ton deck 
and watch opeiiitions. " ’ 

Soon the boat begiins to move, carried by 
the tide, I ^suppose, for * there seems scarcely a- 
breath Af wind j but ^ we shall be getting a iiice 

saflor, and I trust Mm. I?© certainly do some- ' 
Ihow get clear of .that melting wharf and slowly 
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begin to cross the harbour, ♦Oh the exquisite 
blueness of that sea — what a gloiious colour it 
is ! I look down through the lucid depths^ 
clearly seeing the bottom, and watch the in- 
numerable and many-coloured little fish dart 
among the flowing sea« weeds and coral-formed 
rocks. How clear and cool it looks down there ; 
how nice to be a nymph or some other amphi- 
bious creature on a hot day! Suddenly, 
shark calls out tlie sailor. In an instant I am 
by his side ; and there, not ten yards from us, 
see for the first time that dreaded terror of fish 
and man lazily and unconcernedly paddling past 
our boat. * He is near upon eighteen feet long/ 
says the sailor. I shudder, and feel glad, after 
all, I am not a nymph, &c. ; for I have no desire 
to become part of a shark. It is more comfort- 
able to be safe above his reach, even though 
seated on a blistering deck, where you can feel a 
superior contempt for liim, which perhaps would 
not come so readily at closer quarters. 

But now the promised breeze is iilling our sails, 
and all are again on deck. The discomforts of 
heat are forgotten as we feel the delicious breath 
of the dear old Atlantic on our faces, as it meets 
us straight from the ocean beyond the bar. AA^e 
soon clear the half-mile of harbour, safely cross 
the bar, not without a good deal of lurching on 
the part of our ship ; for on the calmest days 
I a svrell is there ; and after a few more detours 
reach the Wedmmth, our goal. How massive 
and inaccessible her ironclad sides appear, tower- 
ing so far above our humble little decks. Noth- 
ixig but a break-neck-looking s],)iral staircase 
can be man wdiureby to enter. But the West- 
meathians soon hail us, and orders are apparently 
given to lower a gangway, for a safe and inviting 
stairway is swung down before our eyes, making 
an easy and comfortable ascent for ladies as well 
as gentlemen. How delightful it is to be on 
board a really big steamer once more. Although 
looked down on by ocean liners as ^ only a tramp/ 
the ofiicers inform us she is by no means small ; 
and to us, who have been forced to brave the 
sea in little sailing-bouts or a small interinsiilar 
steamer, she seems deliciously spacious and so 
strong and powerful. At first'^ w*e run about her, 
exploring with almost childish glee, thinking for 
a time, 1 imagine, more about the boat itself than 
her precious freight we had come to see. Her 
decks seem so broad and long, and how high up 
we feel above the water I AYe lean over the bul- 
warks of Iier seaward side, looking domm at the 
water, which seems so far belo^v, and iniagine 
that we have all just come on board bound for 
England and home. For does not the dear old 
country lie away out there, across that blue 
expanse, and is it not natural that ‘ our lingering 
hearts will turn, beloved home, to thee/ and that 
memories of happy moments gone again crowd 
freshly on us I ^ 1, who have been out but a few 
months, feel this | while some of these have not 
seen their native land for years. Our eyes wander 
.dreamily over the restless waters ami little i curl- 
ing white breakers to the far-distant horizon. 
AA^ien shall we really cross Jt again ^ AYhat are 
those we love, on far-distant shores^ doing now 1 
..AATiat changes is Time working. 1 - 
A Bpt we have come on board to see the cable 
, ; ahd‘ not - to dream. The ofiicers lihd • eleetricianSi 
■ are most, genial and kind. Thej' have Welcomed 


us from the first moment with true British frank- 
ness, evidently us really glad to see us as we arc 
to excliange greetings with fellow-country luoii 
from over the water ; for it is delightful to meet 
and talk to fresh Englishmen again. Tliey have 
come direct from London, have not even stopped 
at New York, as ordinary travellers to these 
indirect islands have to. They can give us the 
very latest news, that of a fortnight old being 
new to us, Iiaving at that time no telegraphic 
communication. They were in London on Christ- 
mas eve, the boat compelled to remain in the 
docks all Christmas day, a most fearful and 
pitiless fog harassing all movement. nAhtli tlie^ 
greatest dilliculty we found our boat/ some of 
them murmur ; ‘ the fog hung over the city like 
a death- pal I’ 

We shudder, and congratulate ourselves on our 
sunny skies and genial warmth. The whole 'week 
before tliey bad had glorious skating. Pangs 
of deep envy dart through us as we think of qiir 
never-ending summer. AY e stand thus, high up on 
the bridge, some time talking, tlie delicious fresh 
breeze fanning and invigorating us, and the blue 
sea, blue sky, and bright sun beautifying every- 
thing. But in spite of the fascinating interest 
whicli this sort of conversation has, we leave it 
for a while, and descend on deck no%v at last, 
really to view the cable. AYe are guided through 
a rather dirty passage, on one side of which are 
penned some fine broad-shouldered sheep, which 
look happy and comfortable and as if sea-life 
agreed with tliem. These animals must have 
been a source of wonder to any native Bahamians 
who have not seen an English sheep, the native 
sheep being miserable objects of skin and bone, 
almost woulless, and when converted into mutton 
giving herculean labours to the teeth and jaws. 

Soon we come to the open decks again, and 
there yawn the immense tanks which hold the 
two hundred and fifty miles of cable. AAh peep 
down. At first, in those dark depths wliicli 
reach to the hold, w’o dimly see water surging up 
and down. It startles you at first, making you 
have the uncomfortable feeling that the sliip has 
sprung a gigantic leak. But soon the eps get 
accustomed to the light, and easily distinguish 
the mighty cable lying coiled up, still and life-' 
leas, with foamy, dirty-luoking water surging 
to and fro over it with the' swing of the boat; 
for the cable must be kept in water. Lifeless 
indeed it lies, and yet w^e look down upon, the 
wondrous work with almost feelings of iiwe ; for 
is it not to be filled wdth that mysterious electrical 
life which will enable it in a moment of time to 
carry a mes.sage tliousands of miles ! AAlxat we 
are iitterly unable to do, this novv liMess /coih 
to accomplish for us. I almost feel that it may 
rise from its watery coiich and sweep us x^iiny 
mortals from the deck, / ' • 

■ I want To'seo 'and '■exaihme"'il 
has not a chance of viewing a submarine 'cable 
every clay, and I had not seen, one, before. Bo- 
one of the electricians takes me dpwui to the' 
electrical room. Yeiy bright; ; biirm^^^ 
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the nuuUum whieli eanieB the eluetrical. iiiikl, a 
twisted 3 'ope of seven copper ^yjres^ encaseil in 
a coating of gutta-percha. Here it h in its second 
stage, the gilt! a»percha core again encased Jn ihix 
surrounded by steel wire. And here it is com- 
pleted with a protective covering of tarred lieuip. 
How carefully thus is the copper wire protected 
and insulated 1 

There is more to be seen yet of the Avonderfiil 
inventions of man. So vre go up again, examine 
the paying-out machinery at her bows, wdiieli has 
BOW l>een brought to such necessary perfection ; 
for cables have often been injured by imperfect 
' appliances for paying-out. Close by is the latest 
invention for taking soundings, I do not of 
course understand exactly the hieroglyphics on its 
dial or the lightning movements of^ the needle ; 
but the engineers say it is a wonderful and beau- 
tiful piece of machinery, saving infinite trouble. 
It certainly look.s Ingenious ; and if it saves 
trouble, must of course be all right. 

Having seen all there is to be seen of the cable, 
we still linger a little while. The Englishmen 
have secured treasure.? and trophies of these 
■western shores to take back with them, and are 
anxious to know if •we think they have made 
good bargains. We see two large turtles wdiicli 
would have delighted the heart of a City alder- 
man, lying in one corner of the deck, aimlessly 
wagging their heads and feebly moving their 
flabby fins. The happy owner is going" to try 
to take timm back to "England alive. He will 
very probably succeed; for they keep alive for 
weeks if a little sea-water is dashed on their heads 
BDW and again. Tiie proud possessor of a pink 
pearl shows u.s his ti-easiire, yielded, he tells us, 
after beating down an enormous price, 4or an 
old coat/ The Bahamas have sometimes been 
called ^ the land of the pink pearl’ They are 
obtained from the coneh-shells found ozi those 
shoi’cs, and are frequently of great value anti 
■exceeding beauty. This one is "very small, but 

E ulte worth the price given, I should tiiiuk. 

uUother sunburnt young Englisliman has invested 
in .sponges, which are plentiful enough in these 
parts. You can often bu 3 =' eiioiigli for a few 
shillings to. last a lifetime. He shows an 
immense one whicii would almost fill an ordinaiy 
bath, and when saturated with water, would 
require a ^Goliath to wield. Prom tlie stern of 
the boat is .dangling au immense chain, baited 
with an enormous piece of meat, to tempt sharks. 
But they have up till iio\v proved shy of the boat, 
probably because as soon as one was caught sight 
of anywhere near, lie was instantly popped' at 
with piBtois ; and not uppreeiuting such a w'elcome 
to his meal, usually decamped swiftly. They did, 
however, manage to land one great fellow before 
the boat hnnliy departed, 

^ But now’- really' have to. go * and' much 
Buleefl have we mijoyod the visit, for the West- 
meathlans have been very good and ho.spitable to 

way ; our imaginary jenmmy is over, and yet wm 
are back in the same place I Wt^ again place 

Inglkhineu looking down on. us from her bub 


hgurcs gro^v a little indistinct. But they are 
shouting out something to us. What is it ? * Oh, 
a camera on board. They want to pliotoginph 
us.’ Almost unconsciously, hair is smoothed, 
luits set straight. The cap is off ; W'e are taken. 
We learnt afterwards that in tlie hurry and ex- 
citement they had forgotten to put a plate in, so 
the galaxy of beauty will not be luanded down to 
posterity. We are "receding farther and farther 
Irom the JVestvmfth, We hear the reports caused 
by futile attempts to ‘pot’ sharks getting fainter. 
and fainter. Soon we are again tossing over the 
bai*. C^ur visit to the cable is ended. 

We shall never see it again. For when the 
IVedmcath returns from du pi ter, for a few days, 
to join lip and connect our shore-end, the cable 
we have just viewed will be paid out and 
uncoiled, stretching its immense length right 
across from the coast of Florida ; resting quietly 
hundreds of fathoms down in the wonderful 
w^orld of the deep blue sea, quietly and lUX- 
ob.served doing its duty. What thousands of 
messages will soon flash througli its serious body I 
What secrets now will be entrusted to it! But 
secrets are safe with the silent cable. It will not 
betray them, not even to the fishes which ■will 
play about it, at fiz^st, perhaps, with a curioim 
wonder; not even to the shellfish and other 
I parasites which will cling and cleave to it. Eo 
{ difference will it make to the mighty calde 
I whether it is to convey a mcsszige to our own 
I most gracious Sovereign or the humblest peasant 
I ill the land ; to the riche.st Creesus or the j^oorest 
I beggar. It will c«arry all equally well— the 
grezitest State secret, tlze simple message of love ; 

, tragic mess£ige.s, flippant messages ; messages of 
' danger*, death, or awful catastrophe ; mesvsages of 
joyful home-comings ; prosaic business messages 
from one merchant to another ; messages for 
evil, messages for good. It nill cany tKem all 
iinquestioiiingly, uncomplainingly, doing its duty. 
Will it improve, ennoble, enrich bur little colony 1 
Will it fulfil the hopes that have been foi'ined t 
Time will show. 


THE BELLS OF LIHLAVEH. 

CHAPTER IV.~-ALAR0M. 

k FEW days before this, the Yicar’s son, Captain 
Norham, arrived at Linlaven. He had been on 
sick-leave for some mouths. The wound whhdi 
he liad received at Tebel-Kebir was quite 
healed, but his general health had been 
injuriouBly affected by the severities of the 
campaign. Clara had joined him when in 
Felmuary he^ landed at Southampton ; and as 
he was too ill to proceed northwards at oiiee, 
they had together passed the early spring months 
in the Me of Wight. Nor would be have been' 
at Iiinlaven now, but for the circumstance that 
he had been hurriedly summoned home. This 
was in consequence of a letter from Mr Brookes, 
who has been-zdready spoken of as. the family 
huvyar to the late Squire,, Norham/ of .“Bratlirfg 
Hallj, and who still acted In that capacity for the 
Sqidre’s widow. Mr Brooke^’ letter had intimated 
te Gaptain Narham. and Im wife that the ' old 
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somewhat of her former sen^itity and bitterness 
against the dangliter of her lost son Arthur, and 
was apparently disposed to alter the \y ill by 
wliicli she had conveyed her wealth away front 
her natural heir and given it to an ealieii. 
But before doing anything, she wished to have 
an interview with her grandchild Clara and her 
husband; hence llv Brookes desired that they 
should come north at once. 

Alas for the hazards of a repentance that 
awakens not the conscience till the eleventh 
liour I The da^^ before the arrival of the Captain 
and his wife, the old lady had a stroke of para- 
lysis, from which her physicians had pronounced 
it impossible tliat she should recover. And so 
passed all hope of her being able to rectify ttie 
injustice she had alrea<ly done. 

The aged Vicar’s joy at once more receiving 
his gallant boy under his roof was consequently 
not unmiiigled with sadness. Nor was George 
himself much more cheerful. It is true that 
the sight once more of the little girl and boy 
who called him father, filled his heart with 
pleasure and gratitude ; but in the background 
sat black Care distilling pain. Shattered in 
health, and poor in estate, he could not help 
reflecting with ominous feelings upon wliat the 
future might have in store for bis wife and 
. children.: ■ 

The eonve3:'sation which W'e have above re- 
corded between Uncle Giles and Mrs Dale as 
to the evident premeditated departure of the 
former took place on a Friday eveiiiiig. On the 
following day Captain Norliain, in the course of 
an afternoon stroll, and wearied some what and 
fatigued with the heat and glare of the siunmer 
sun, walked across the graveyard and entered the 
cliurcli, the doors of wincli stood open. It was 
to him a more than usually sacred plaice, for here 
•was the pew in wiiicli he had sat from infancy 
to manhood, side by side with the mother who 
had long since passed into the higher sanctuary 
behind the veil, and side by side also with her 
■who had been tlie true love of his youth and 
was now the mother of his children. 

Inside the church, all was calm and peaceful. 
The sun shone bright and hot on the old stained- 
glass wimlows, but soft and cool were the purple 
shadows within the ancient aisles. He sat down 
in the vicarage pew, and gave himself up to 
pleasant reveries of the past. He heard 'the hum 
of bees about the window^s, and saw the green 
branches swaying beyond the open door. ^Yhether, 
lulled into lustfulness by tlie calm and stillness 
of the holy place, he fell asleep, or not, he eouhl 
not tell, blit once more he heard the bells toll 
ont in the church-tower, and he experienced once 
again all he had seen and heard in that far-aw^ay 
dream of his sick couch at Cairo. He saw' the 
same shadow?/ figure yvalk down the ai-sle, saw 
the man halt before the tomb of the Norhams, 
:heard again the accents of grief and dejection 
with which he uttered the w?ords : ^ Jf6»w/o?n?; and 
I-i^unforgkenJ Thereupon followed a sudden 
noise, which woke him to consciousness. 

The noise was caused by the shimming of one 
of , the church doors, as if thrown- to by a draught ; 

■ but this time it W'as not ail a dream. There zvas 

■ some one in the church. ,The tall HgxibG -o! an 
;aged man, wiute-lmired and slightly stooping/xvaa 
' approaching softly dow?n the. aisle. The Captain 


withdrew himself noiselessly within the sbeltei 
of a curtain at the end of the pew, whence he 
could see without being seen. The man walked 
slowly forward, looking from side to side like 
one wiio had simply come thither from a feeliu< 
of curiosity, and with no special purpose. By 
and-by he reached the tomb of the Norhams, 
with its will te marble effigies and golden emblaz- 
onments, Something here seemed to atB’act the 
inan’s attention. It was the arms of the family 
cut upon a shield snrinonnting the toiubstoiie. 
He looked at it for a few seconds in a kind of 
w?onder, as if it recalled something to his menioiy, 
Then, putting his hand into his breast, he drew 
out a small leather case, from which he ex- 
tracted a paper, and seemed for a moment to be 
comparing something on the paper with what he 
saw cut upon the shield. 

The effect upon the man w?as strange— almost 
startling. He grew suddenly pale, as if some 
unexpected revedation had burst upon him ; and 
with the cry of ‘ My God ' what be this V turned, 
and lied from the church. 

Captain Norham sat for a few minutes in 
amazement. What did this mean ? What coiild 
this repetition of Ids dream, Mloived by th 
appearance and attitude of this stranger, por 
tend '? ; ; . 

Quitting the cliurch, he was in a few second 
at the vicarage. 

‘Clara,’ he said to his xvife, ‘I thought I knew 
everybody in the village. Bat to-day I have 
seen a tall old man, with white hair, wiiom I 
feel sure I never saw? before.’ 

‘Why, George,* replied Clara, ‘that is our 
little Lucy’s friend, •whom you have heard hei 
speak so much about. That must iiave been 
uiicle Giles. Wliere did you see him V 

‘ In the church.’ 

‘Ill the cliurcli?’ she said, with a quej^tioiimg 
and halLamused air. ‘Why, your father has 
vainly besought him to go to church, but could 
never succeed with him. The man is evidently 
decent, and is xveli beliaveil ; but he has some 
mysterious scruple as to going to chiircdi. He is 
altogether ’a good bit of a mystery to e%?erybodyd 
And she Went on to tell her husband the storj 
of his coming among them. 

George listened attentively, and then proceeded 
to tell of the repetition that day of the Cairo 
dream, and what he had afterwards seen and 
heard in the church. 

Clara, who had at first treated the matter some 
"wliat lightly, w?as now in turn nmdi Impressed 
by what she heard, 

‘Why, do you know,’ she said, ‘the first time 
I saw? the man — it w’as when he w?as in a .state 
of delirium— he took me by the hand and called 
me Esther. I never mentioned it before to any 
one.’ 

‘Well, and what of that?* queried her bus 
band. ' , ; . \ 

‘What of that?’ repeated Clara. ‘Esther was 
my mother’s name.’ “ . ; ■ - y 

‘OhP exclaimed George, in a ' tone 'between 
wonder and curiosity. Then, after a ’ pause, he 
added: ‘And does ,no one know, who the man 

‘Nobody, more them T Haye.toid johd* - 

‘Then, Clara, you and I Put 
on your bonnet j we muet seek him at once.’ ' • 
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j blit it believe^I by many, after bis clisaappear- 


They walked down the garden-path together , uuu ik 
in the* direction of Lawrence Dale/s house. The auce, that the name by winch the owner ot the 

‘I watch was known hero was not Ins real luune, 

' We refrain: at present from entering into details 
that might be ;pamltil to some of his Mends 
who may still be alive among ns ,• but -we may 
mention that there some reason, froin w'liafc 
transpired after his disa|)pearance, for tliinking 
that his real name was Norham, and that he \y as 
connected with an ancient and aristocratic family 
in the north of England. What gave additional 
mystery to the disappearance of this young 
gentleman, was, that he had' only been about a 
year married, and was much respected and 
beloved within the circle of his acquaintance^ 


cottage which Giles inhabited was adjoining the 
gai’dun wall, and was approached by a green- 
lioiise, througli the door of which you could see 
the enlrance" Tiiis being Saturday afternoon, 
and work suspended, Lawrence Dale and a few 
other villagers were seated on the bemdi ouisiile 
the door. Among these ivas Giles, who, on his 
way froiu the church, had been intercepted by 
two m* three la<ls with a request that he would 
arrange some iisliing-tackle for tlienu Ho \vas 
now 'buskil with this, and at the same time 
‘’listening to what Lawrence w'us reading aloud 
froju a innyspuper. Both the miller and his 
wife came originally from Yorkshire, and the 
paper ivas apparently one sent to them by old 
in ends. 

Chiru drew her Iiiisband back a little. Mrs 
Dale was eu<iently one of the listeners too, 
for they could hear her voice inside the cot- 
tuge door, as from time to iime some news of 
particular importance would call for an exchange 
of opinion between her and her husband. 

^Ali, Milly,’ cried Lawrence, Giark thee to 
this. Sarah Dokoa ha’ married Jem [Metcalfe 
after all It’s here in black and white. Did 
thou et'er Ijear the like V 

indeed,’ replied Milly ; ‘that he news. 
Why, haw she did flout that young man o’ hers, 
to fie sure 1 Happen,” she wmuld say, “ lads 
shall he so scarce thou will ha’ to seek them wiv 
a candle, ei‘e I marry Jem Metcalfe.” Yet she 
ha’ took him at the last, Well, w’dl !’ 

Law-rence scarcely heeded Milly’s coiiclinling 
comments, for i?omethiiig of apparently more 
engrossing ijiterest had attracted his attention in 
the paper, and he read a few lines to himself as 
if by way of tasting its flavour before offering it 
to the others, ‘it’s put in big type, anyway,’ 
he fc^aid ut length; Gt must be something worth 
reading’. Ami without further exordium he 
pi'oceedcd. 

^Bteakos Discovery.— At the JFMte IIors & 
Ja% about three miles from this town, a some- 
what singttlar discovery was made a few days 
ago. ^ Borne dinnges were being effected in the 
Interior , arrangements of lluit long-established 
and popular hostel, when, in the course of tlie 
operiitimis, the workmen had omision to lift the 
ilooriiag.of the Bine Boom. While doing so, one 
of them found under the floor, close to the 'wall 
on the west side, a gold watch, which appeared, 
from the dust that had gathered round it, to have 
Iain there' for a long time. A piece of thin silver 
chain Was attached to it ; and on the outer case 
of tlm watch was an engraved monogram. In- 
side the case was a paper bearing that 'the watch 
had been cleaned and repaired by the firm uf 
Lessing %% Jobson, of thk town, more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Upon inquiry,, being 
made, of this iirm, they fbumt from their books 
that the watch had belonged to a gentlemau of, 
the name of Arthur Faseby, wlddi agi*eed with 


When Clara and her husband had first come 
within sight of the group, and heard Lawrence, in 
his loud, slow, drawling Yorkshire voice, ponder- 
ously rektiling the news of the clay, it was more 
from a feeling of amusement than any other 
motive that Okra waited and listened. But as 
he continued to read, a deeper interest was 
awakened in her. From ^yhe^e she stood, she 
could see Uncle Giles seated on the bench, and 
was astonished at the extraordinary expression: 
wliich liis countenance assumed at the mention 
of the finding of t)ie watch. The blood entirely 
deserted Ids face, and he let the tackle on 
which he was working fail from Ids hands as 
if he had been struck with paralysis. Ca]>- 
tain Norhain saw this also, and waichetl Ids 
wife’s demeanour with something of alarm. As 
Lawrence read on, her eyes gradually developed 
a look of strained attention, as tliough every 
Uvord he uttered went deep down into her very 
soul A strange pallor overspread her face] she 
reached out her hainls and clasped with a feverish 
grip at the hack of a garden chair that stood 
near by, as if her limbs were no longer able to 
support her; G eii, aa the reader concluded, she 
uttered a stilkid shriek, and fainted away. 

Her husband caught her in his arms us slie 
was about to fall. Her cry brought Lawrence 
Dale and the others to her help, anti she w'aS: 
carried back to the vicarage. 

In the confusion that followed upon Clara’s aj 
of distress, the movemeuls of the old man Gii4 
wm’e unobserved. When the reading of the 
newspaper was ended by that Huclden cry, the 
little group before the cotnige was sudi.lenl 3 '' 
scattered ; w]iereiipon he immediately rose aucl 
entered his house. He was ghastly ptde, and 
trembled like a man in an ague fcvei’. A sharp 
fire burned in his eyes, and he clutched at the 
wall for support as he went, 

‘ It iui’ coomed at Just/ he muttered. ‘Be thou 
eve)’ so licet o’ foot, the vengeance o’ Gocl is 

lie did not sit down, or tarry for a moment Y 
but going to -where he had thrown, bis packed 
Valise the evening before, he lifted it up, and V 
taking a staff from the wall, quitted the house. 

. He walked off, at first slowly, but, m ho regained > 
composure, at an increasing pace, going directly’ 
towards the Old Grungel lie lyas about to enter 
the familiar door, when he Imsitakd, and looked 
as if he wmild turn away without entering. 
There were voiees.willuE, and, this startled him 
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whom lie knew, busily engag^ed in completing j 
KOine repairs upon tbe old place. He might ! 
easi]}” pass up the tall stairs to Iiis own rpiarters : 
without being seen. Yet still he hesitated. At 
length he said : ‘It must bo done, wdiether they 
see me or not. I cannot make luy way with, 
never a penny in my punse.^ 

He ascended the long stairs with slow and cau- 
tious foot. When he had reached the top floor, 
he unlocked a drawer near his bench, and took 
therefrom a little box which contained a few 
silver coins. Putting them in his pocket, he was 
about to leave the room, when lie okserved, just 
where the evening sim streamed warmly in 
through the dusky pane, the little maid Lucy 
lying asleep beside her jilaythinga 

‘Ah, thou here he said in a low voice, that 
had a perceptible quiver in it He appi-oached, 
ami bent down over the sleeping child. ‘I see 
it all, my little Lucy. Thou luV been seeking 
Uncle Giles, and a-waiting for him till tlion ha’ 
fallen asleep.’ And as he touched her fair tresses, 
his iirst impulse was to raise her up and carry her 
home — as at other times he would have done. 
But he dared nut do this now. It uiight frustrate 
ill some way his departure, and Jio mud go. 
She was safe enough; her nurse was sure to seek 
and find her here. 

Idfting a pair of scissors from the iniscol- 
laneoiis gathering of tools upon the bench, he 
raised one of the shining locks of tlie sleeping 
child, and cut off part of it ; then taking from his 
breast tliat same little leather case we have before 
seen, he placed the tress inside, and tujTied to go. 
But once more he came back and looked at the 
child, with sumetbing pensive and touching in his 
eyes. ^ God bless thee,’ lie said, ‘ and keep thee I 
May thou sometimes think on old Ujicle Giles 
when he be far away,’ Then he began to descend 
the stairs — slowly, with groping hands, and a 
great mist in his eyes. 

He had soon left the valley behind, and was 
ascending the hill-road by which, only a few 
months Ijofore, he had first entered Linlaven. 
At the outset ho walked quickly, as if dreading 
observation or iuterruptiori ; but as he ente.red 
the solitude of the broad Fell, he w^ent upward 
with slow and yet slower steps, turning from time 
to time to gaxe on the village below. The place 
never looketi to him more beautiful than now, 
under the splendid effulgence of the sunimer 
sunset, with the level light gleaming along the 
mere, and wrapping the liigli church-tower in a 
golden glory. All the bills around w’ere bathed 
in the yellow light ; and far beyond he could see 
the mountains of Westmoreland rising up dark 
against the kindling west, their bi'oken and 
serrated ridges gleamiiig like massive jewels 
through the soft purple haze. 

It could be seen that ’ various and vstrong 
emotions had taken posses-sion of the man’s soul. 

For nigh thirty years ! Inff fied from my Me, 
yet it dogs my footsteps as I ha’ seen a bloodhound 
nose the track of a skve.’ Yet still he passed 
upwm*ds, heedless more and more of his surround- 
ings. .The wild thyme and the hright-oyed 

"tonnehtil were at his feet,; and around him was 
the sweet scent of the pines ^ but ■- they had no 
charm, because they had no existence, for him. 
Once over the brow of the Fell, with village and 
hike-and church-tower all hidden frdm .his' sight, 
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he sat clown on the heath, and gave vent to his 
misery in tears!. Here, among these scenes, he 
had for a time been tranquil — almost happy; ami 
now, driven forth by the exigencies of his own 
blighted existence, he must leave them, and for 
ever. For thirty years, as he muiibei'e.d it, had 
he fled before the slow foot of retribution ; and 
yet, here, among tliose wdlds, was not Nemesis 
coming up with him at last? 

Sitting there — the moor-birds circling -with 
wild screams round his head, and then darting 
away with a warning cry— he took no note of 
time. Suddenly he was aroused out of his^ 
reverie by a quick sound that struck upon his 
ears. It was the bells of Linlaven \ 

Why .should those bells be ringing now? dVas 
it the curfew ? No ; for the}’- were ringing out 
in tones harsh and angry. Never, siirtdy, during 
the tliree centuries since our Lady of Langleydule 
brought over these bells from Holland, and iiung 
them in the gray church-tower of Linlaven — 
never had they given forth such clamorous and 
discordant music. The man started to his feet, 
and stood fur a brief moment listening to that 
wild alarum, re-echoing and reverberating among 
the bilk 

‘ It must be fire/ he said, as he turned and ran 
towards the ridge he had just crossed, and from 
which Linlaven could be seen. The bells sounded 
out with a still more angry and dissonant clangour 
as he came w^ithin sight of the valley. The' sun 
Lad already left it ; but the twuHght was yet clear 
along the lake, and he could see a dark cloud of 
smoke floating ominously in the calm air. 

‘It is fire !’ he exclaimed. ‘And/ in a horri- 
fied whisper, as he looked again, ‘it is the,-* 
Old Grange ! And Lucy — my little Lucy — what 
if they Ind not found lier? Oh God/ he cried, in 
a voice of agony— ‘ must yet another sin be laid to 
my charge?’ And as he uttered these “words lie 
rushed madly dow-n the hill towards the. village, 
clashing ou’wards with all the recklessness and 
energy of despair. 

ON MAN-EATING BEPTILES. 

J3y Dk Authuk Stra3>i.ing, G.M.2I.S., &c. 

Thu popular concept^ of a reptile embodies tbe 
very pi'esentment and incarnation of tlmt which 
is hurtful, repulsive, and, above all, aggressive. ■ 
Serpents are endowed with venom to enable 
them to wreak destruction on the human and ' 
every olhei' race with which they are brought , 
into contact, or— under the most charitable 
ascription— are provided with the same ‘as a 
means of self-defence.’ Crocodiles and alligators 
are vulways on the chase for man, if they do not 
prey exclusively upon him ; and the minor, iiiehn 
bers of the scaly tribe are regarded with a, vague' ■ 
sense of disfavour, grounded, no .dmibt, on that 
involuntary antipathy wdiich lies outside the^ 
province of reason or the ■will, but “capable, 
nevertheless, of entertaining any evidence as to 
ilieir misdeeds with ' a preconceived rciidiness to 
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\vlio had be<3U apprcdieiided the authorities, 
but who bad succeeded in eluding their vigilancej 
andj escapingj had hidden himself in a cavern, 
where his father supplied him with the neces- 
saries of life. On going to the cave one day with 
rice, ha discovered a huge boa (python?) asleep, 
wliiie the fugitive from justice was nowhere to be 
seen. He killed the serpent, and found the body 
of his son within it. The other is an account 
given in the Bombay Go^u%er of August 31, 1799, to 
the elfect that a jMahiy proa, making for tlie port 
of Amboyna, missed her daylight off Celebes, and 
anchored there for the night. One of her sailors 
went on shore to collect betei-nuts in the forest, 
and, as was afterwards surmised, lay down to 
sleep on the sea-shore. Cries for help were heard 
by the crew during the night and they at once 
put oif to the island, where they found the Malay 
crushed to death by an immense snake, which 
was preparing to swallow him. But the shout- 
ing for assistance is a fatal bar to our accepting 
the story ; no more inconceivably sudden death 
can befall man or beast than would result from 
the onslaught of a giant constrictor. 

I was present at the post-mortem examination 
of the body of the unfortunate man Karoli, who 
was squeezed to death by a python eighteen or 
twenty feet long in ^Madrid some years ago. He 
was performing with the creature wound about 
hiiii when he chanced to vex it in some way ; the 
brute tightened on him, and with a gasp he fell 
on the stage. The audience applauded, thinking 
it was part of the play, but the demptear W'as 
dead. And we found no fewer than eiglitj^ -seven 
fractures of the bones ; while lungs, liver, and 
intestines were split across, all in that one swift, 
silent, terrible embrace. Squeezed, did T say? 
Smashed would more fitly convey an idea of what 
these great reptiles can effect by their sinews of 
supplest steel ; there could be no crying out for 
aid, nor could aid be of any avail in siieli a case. 
Two of my own ribs were broken by a Natal 
python, the ‘bight' of whose body gripped my 
side to an extent scarcely more than I can span 
with my band. It is remarkable, however, tluit 
although many of these snakes are very savage 
in capiivitj^, and will indict even serious lacera- 
tions by biting, they seem never to put forth 
their constrictive force as a means of defence or 
for any other* ptix*pose than that of feeding, unless 
they are held or restrained in some way. A 
tierce serpent will dash at a fancied aggressor 
ojien-mouthed over and over again — I have had 
my clothes ripped off me by an anaconda wliich 
had got loose in a small room — yet they never 
seem "to remember the power of their lateral 
muscles until they feel themselves grasped. 

A most circumstantial narrative of a man- 
eating serpent in Trinidad appeared in the Fort'- 
of" Spain Ckifieite on March 3t^, 1889, and was ex- 
tensively copied by newspapers throughout the 
world, an account so free from the gross exaggera- 
tion which characterises most of these stories as 
to - render it apparently worthy of credence. It 
set forth that on the previous Sunday morning 
the inhabitants of Arima — a district in the inte- 
rior of the island — were thrown into a state of 
. eousternation by the news'- that ■ three children 
had', disappeared from the Ward of Guanapo 
‘ during the past week. The names and residence 
of these ehlidron wore given, as vrell as Those of 




every one concerned in the matteivdown to the 
mi iiutes t corroborative details. Later in the clay 
came the intelligence from Aripo that two more 
children had been lost, the one on Saturday and 
the other that same morning ; further, that the 
mother had actaially been the terror-stricken eye- 
witness of the capture of the second by a colossal 
snake, wliiidi hud glided off with its victim into 
the depths of the forest. 

A number of inhabitants quickly banded them- 
selves together witli the avowed object of destroy- 
ing the fiend. Dogs were employed, and an 
attempt was made to track the serpent by scent, 
without success. The wildest ruiuours as to its 
dimensions and crimes began to prevail ; but 
misrepresentation was modestly deprecated, and 
the length assessed at fifty feet. On the follow- 
iiig Tuesday, frenzy was wrought to its highest 
pitch by a report, subsequently confirmed, that 
the anaconda had appeai'ed on the lieiglits, and 
that two more children had been carried off 
by him. A hunter had fired two charges, of 
shot into him, the only result of which was to 
liasten his retreat in the direction of the Morne 
Bleu Mountains. The warden now thought the 
news so serious as to induce him to request 
assistance iToni the capital, and the Colonial 
Secretary accordingly despatched a sergeant and 
six policemen, armed with MartliU“.Heniy rifles, 
by the afternoon train to Arima, as the guns 
whicli the majority of the pursuers carried did 
not seem to possess sufficient penetrating power 
to effect the slaughter of an animal endowed with 
more than feline plurality of lives. At six the 
next morning a motley cavalcade issued forth 
towai'ds the Giiacharo Oaves in the Morne Bleu, 
where the monster had been ‘marked down' on 
the previous evening ; and here ho was found and 
slain with a dramatic enviromiieiifc of the most 
picturesque horrors. 

The search-party proceeded into one of the 
caverns as far as the light of <Uiy penetrated, 
walking with noiseless footsteps through a 
gloom and silence broken only by the sound of 
a distant waterfall and the im>iirnful cry of 
the inoimtaiu birds. Suddenly their progress 
was arrested by a deep black pool of water, 
hardly to be discerned in the dim twilight. The 
dogs began to howl, and in a few moments they 
beheld, with vision now accustomed to the 
obscurity, the huge head of the snake rise above 
the inky surface, its eyes lighted with a diabolical 
gleam as it glared at the intruders. The next 
moment a hiss seethed forth from its jaws, as 
though a red-hot beam had heeu plunged in the 
water. A deafening volley rang out from the 
levelled guns, displacing large masses of stone, 
overhead, which actimlly wounded some of the, 
party. This, however, did not give the Minotaur 
his quietus, for, rearing himself Uventy feet on 
liigh, and rapidly uncoiling his length from - the ‘ 
depths of the pool, he launched himself forward, , 
with his body bent in a great curve, on his assail- 
ants. A second discharge, however, produced the 
desii’ed effect ; the snake leaped out of the pool, 
and lashing the floor and , the . surface of the wuitexv; 
died in terrific convulsions. X 'lle was foimd-To 
measure forty -seven „ feetj with a di*ameter ,of two 
and a half, the' described colour accurately indi- 
eating an anaconda. Opened on theTpot by the 
knives of some cocoa-pruners, it was’ 'found that. 
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all traces, of the children had disappeared | but the 
balf-d Igested body of a deerj probably swallowed 
ou the previous day, was disentombedj aion:;^ with 
a riiualxu* of oificial papei'Sj conjeeturally the 
relics of souic unhappy overseer. The carcase 
of the serpent was then skinned, and the bones 
extracted for exhibition in the Council Hall of 
Port-of“Spain. 

No contradiction of this extraordinary story 
seems to Inive reached any of the Euroijouu or 
American ]>aperj 5 which had f|Uoted it ; but iny 
friend Er Knox, of San Fernando, sent me tlie 
serpiel A con pie of days after the publication 
o£ the narrative, crowds of people from far and 
near cunio Hocking in to the Oouncil Hall to view 
the hide and skeleton of this Brobdingnagian 
reptilcj that being the date fixed for its arrival — 
only to find tluifc the whole affair was a hoax, 
autf to be raminded that the day was the first 
of April ! 

Quite recently a welbknowii venomous snake, 
tliu hamadryad {Ophioj^hnyiis ehpsjy has been 
aiupUhed into a man-eater in certain forests of 
Ganjiim, where, it is declared by the Khonds and 
'Uriyas, who hold it in .such dread that nothing 
will induce them to enter some of the woods, to 
attain a length of thirty feet, and to add not only 
human beings-— - which it is said to pursue with 
relentless activity — but jackals, wolves, leopards, 
and sain bur to its normal diet of snakes. 

In conclusion, let me give two possible in- 
stances as tliey wcu^e given to me of sei-pents 
devouring very young cbiklren. A friend of 
mine, whose bona Jnks I could not for one 
moment doubt, a man well known in the world 
of seienee, though not a iioologist, assured me 
that he had seeu the tiny dead body of a new- 
born baby seized by a snake us it lay exposed on 
the steps of a church in a remote village of 
Bouthyrn Italy. ^ He hml passed the spot but a 
lew minutes bedore, wlien tlie screams of a boy 
caused him to retra<'e his steps, and then he per- 
ceived a large striped serpent, which had plunged 
Its widely diskiided jaws over the naked slioukler 
of the chibL Sticks and stones cairsed it to 
loosen its imld, and it Hashed away into the 
bustles. The biggest of the European snakes, the 
beautiful four- rayed is certainly fouiicl 

in that locality, but it grows to no more than 
sk feet, and is of slender habit. My friend 
did not profess to have noted the appearance of 
the reptile sulhcieutly to enable, him to describe 
it. 

The other story comes from Manila. When I 
Ws'is there, ^ many years ago, there was a poor 
iiT^zy ' or * halt*breed,' who was t|uite a 

noted character iii the Ishmcl She lived in one 
of the Tagal huts outside the city on the muddy 
Jlivcr, but was not unfrequently to be met 
•in the canopied 'side-wallcs oi* the streets, or 
wandering along the mkmh In the evening, wheu 
that beautiinl drive and pramenade la thronged 
with cumageB ' and - pedestrians, enjoying the 
st nuns, of the militery ■ band and the Eea-breosse 
Tins woman was* a withemi, shrivelled creaturel 


now uiul then ^'alie escaped from a not very 
stringeut control, ami roamed through the leBp;th 
and \>readtli of Luzon, usually returning of her 
own accord after an absence of w'ceks, or even 
! months, though occasionally rescued and brought 
I back by those wh.o encountered her and knew 
: liei',. ■ 

! Her one pas.sion in life aud the object oi 
' her wanderings was to catch snakes. These slie 
would seize upon luihesifcatiugly wherever she 
met with them — and probably few knew their 
liaunts better than slie—and would keep them 
twisted about her, tied with plaited grass to her 
wTLSts or around her neck, or folded in the hem 
of her scanty sa-//a, where she would talk to^fcliem, 
scold tliem,*^ beat them, carei5.s them, according to 
her mood, all day long, until they succeeded in 
regaining their freedom. On more than one 
occasion she had returned thus decorated to^ the 
Indian quarter, causing no little coiistoniation ; 
and it wais even said that she had been respons- 
ible for a general stampede from tlie great 
Chinese store in the Calle Escolto, , the Eegent 
Street of Manila, by appearing at one of the. door- 
ways chattering to a huge poisonous snake. ^ I 
was conducted to lier hut by a Dominican liiur 
who had described to me a serpent wbich he had 
recently seen in her hands, and which seemed to 
me to be a specimen of the rare and deadly 
Ophiophagus. Our tedious journey up the be- 
wildering maze of fetid creeks which extend away 
to the base of the mountains was, liowe'ver, fruit- 
less, for neither mesPka nor snake was to be 
found in the nipa-thatched tenement. I learned 
from the friar that one of her arms, one leg, and 
her jaw had been broken by falls in the course of 
her snake-hunting rambles, and had remained 
permanently deformed from the want of surgical 
treatment ; but that she was not known to have 
beeii bitten by any of the ill-omened proteges 
she handled unceremoniously. 

Concerning this woman I was told a tale of 
horror. True oi‘ false, no one in Manila appeared 
to question its accuracy. At the age «>i fifteen, 
when she was an exceedingly beautiful girl, she 
married a Spaniard high in office in tiie port, 
a meinber of one of the old. ^ Peninsular ^ families^ 
who found it hard to forgive siudi a imMlitmce. 
(This, I may remark, woiikl possibly account for 
her position at the tinie of my visit, ' watelied and 
cared for to a certain extent by an ample pro- 
vision of money, but a pariah none the less.) 
A few weeks after the birth of her tirst child, she 
was taken, fur the sake of her health, to a quinta 
or villa in the mountains, to escape the excessive 
heat tmd noisome smells of the city and low-lying 
foreshore, her husbamPs official duties compeliing 
him to remain at their .residence in the towiil 
One afternoon^ she was iitting in a low rocking- 
ehaii^ placed in a shady corner of the veranda’ 
which ran round two^ sides of the quinta^ com- • 
maiuling an extensix’y view of the glorious bay 
far helovY ; her Indian maid ky asleep on the' 
poor, and she, with the baby, now a month old, : 
m her lap, presently Buccumbed to the heat of the 

heard' no sound;, she was disturbed byAomoVe-H 
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wound, felie scar of wliicli I saw, tlieil sped olf 
down the liill-side. With a wiki cry, the pour 
creature fell to the grotiml, mercifully bereft of 
reason from that nioiiieiit. 


HOW THE ACREAGE RETURNS ARE 
OBTAINED. 

In Bapternber 1889 a Board of Agriculture was ! 
eatablished in England for the first time. It j 
took over the powers formerly exercised by the | 
Agricultural Department of the Privy-council, j 
and those of the Liiiul Commission relating to 
tithes, commons, and the enclosure of lands. Its 
duties include the following matters : Contagious 
cattle diseases, injurious insects, the collection 
and preparation of statistics on agriculture and 
forestry, and the promotion of lectures and in- 
struction on such subjects. The Board consists 
of the President, or Aliuister of Agriculture ; the 
Lord President of the Council ; the Secretaries , 
of State for the Foreign, War, Home, and Colonial j 
Departments ; the First Lord of tlie Treasury ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the Chancelior 
of the Duithy of Lancaster j the Secretary for 
Bcothuid, and such other persons as the Queen 
may from time to time appoint. One of the 
principal, if not the principal, duties of the Board 
is the preparation of the yearly * blue-book’ — 
it is, however, sometimes slate-coloured —contain- 
ing the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain. 
These Returns have now been furnished for 
twenty-six j^ears, and ,£15,300 was annually voted 
fo.r their cost. The collection of tlie statistics 
has always been entrusted to the officers of the 
Excise branch of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, who have until this year been paid for the 
extra work thus devolving on them, about ten 
thf>iiHaxid pounds being divided among the various 
officials concerned. The remuneration has now 
been withdrawn. 

The particulars of the acreage of the land under 
cultivation for crops ; the quantity of meadow, 
fallow, and moorland ; the number of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and horses of various kinds, poultry, 
and silos, are ascertained in the following manner. 
About the end of May each yeai", a form contain- 
ing headed columns for all the items of informa- 
tion. desii'ed is sent by post by the- local revenue 
officer to all persons whose names appear in the 
parish ratebooks as occupiers of land above a 
quarter of an acre in extent T.hes 0 schedules 
are stamped, and addressed for return. ’ After 
a few days, the officers proceed to write to or 
• call upon such occupiers as have failed to make 
the required Returned and endeavour to persuade 
them to lill up their papers or give verbally the 
.'.necessary details. In the event of non-com-, 
^ piiance, the particulars are obtained roughly from 
some friendly resident in the parish-; or, in, the 
absence ’ of such assistance, the officer ' himself 
makes an" estimate of the crops and live-stock on 
the farm or holding. ' ./ ^ 

The difficulties of the collection . have always 
- beoB great; and have not much diminished as- the. 


years have progressed j indeed, the inaccuracies 
lire as great and" as many as ever. In the Returns 
for 1889 the number estimated was .stated to be 
18,832 out of a total of 574,840 Returns ; but 
there is no doubt that a much larger number — 
probably sixty per cent. — have to be amended, 
and partialh', if not wholly, estimated, owing to 
various causes. The forms issued are of a very 
complicated nature, and well calculated to puzzle 
the agricultural mind, which, as John Bright 
once observed, is not very enlightened. Parish 
overseers sometimes put obstacles in the way of 
the collecting officials, to delay and prevent them 
revising their list of land occupants by the rate- 
books. It is entirely optional whether farmers 
and others fill up their Returns— there is no 
compulsion — only solicitation at present, though 
there is some talk of making the next Eeturns 
compulsory. In cases where the Returns are 
made, the forms are frequently so carelessly lilled 
up that it is necessary for the officers to make 
additions or deductions in order to make the 
total average agree with that of the previous 
year. This operation is known as ^cooking’ the 
Returns. 

Another serious fact which retards the officials 
is that they have no right to go upon the laud 
of a farmer to determine his crops and stock, and 
irate agriculturists have been known to threaten 
to set their dogs on too persistent officers. The 
thousands of prosecutions that take place all over 
the couiitiy for keeping dogs ami eurriages, kill- 
ing game, carrying or using guns, &c., 'without 
licenses, and other violations of the revenue laws, 
render tlic officers unpopular with the very 
persons whose Returns they are requesting. An 
occupier of laud after he has been fined will 
refuse to fill an optional Return. The 
Returns were at first regarded, and still are by, 
some, as preliminary to some dark scheme for 
future taxation, and by many as a partial check 
upon their income-tax declarations. 

It is a matter of difficulty to the occupant of 
a large farm to give, even approximately, the 
number of acres under eaeli crop, if he honestly 
desired to do so ; it is therefore evident that it 
is impossible for officers wdth no special know- 
ledge of agricultural matters, and frequently fresh 
from cities, to arrive at a reliable conclusion as 
to the crops and stock on a farm upon which ' 
they are not permitted to go, ami of the bound- 
aries of which they are ignorant. These Returns 
are required at a busy portion of the year^ and 
are in addition to and unconnected with the., 
other multifarious duties of revenue officials,' 
Even if they were authorised to malui personal 
inspection of the holdings of non-returning occu- 

f iers, it is doubtful whether many officers would ^ 
ave time to do so. The large ’ number . of 
Returns that require ‘correction/ and holdings 
that have to bo guessed at or estixuates imuiii- 
factured, are included ni' the totals witli ' 'the. ^ 
Returns that profess to be correct,’ 'making the ' 
whole inaccurate, and thus of le^s vahie as a basi-s 
for the arguments, conclusions, ' and calculations 
regarding them whicli appear every year in the- 
leading journals. The Bo?ud of Ihiand Revciiue 
and the Board of Agriculture are aware of these ' 
defects in the Returns, and number aniong their 
advisers officials who. , have been through Avery 
grade of their ^jervico, tp 'whom the difficulties 
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rtjftUTcd tu are uiutliera of actiKii knowietlge. 
Moreover, year after year, in tlie coluinns of the 
Civii Service papers, have appeared letters from 
the collecting oiiaier.'s showing how iniposailjle it 
is under the present conditions to obtain trust- 
\\ori!iy Returns, it is apparent, too, ^ under tlie 
drcumstanccs ineiitioued, iiow hard it is for those 
coucenied in their collection to obtain entirely 
correct Returns; and in order to get the work 
completed in the few weeks allowed much Pre- 
vision^ of the schedules is inevitable. 

In their anxiety, under the oliiciul pressure put 
upon them, to show as few ‘estimates’ as possible, 
the olilcers souietiinea overstep the mark, and 
resort to expedietvts which bring dowui upon them 
punishment in the shape of dismissal, reduction 
in rank, and censures. Idas has, unfortunately 
for them, been especially the case over the last 
Returns, the punishments being exceptionally 
numerous and severe, Tlie schedules sent out 
Aire often treated with scant respect by the recipi- 
ents, being regarded as an objectionable iiiquisi- 
tio% fox* which the Prime Minister who may be 
in power is responsible. Some contemptuously 
tear up the forms sent them, the fragments being 
found scattered about adjoining lanes, blown by 
every wandering wind. In other cases, instead 
of tue information requested, ridicule u.s answers 
and satirical ipieries are freely scrawled on the 
forms. ■ Instead of the extent of the land planted, 
*10,000 cAibbages’ will be returned. ‘How is the 
G.O.M. V one will humorously inquire. Another 
will ask, ‘ What is the yuice of jam V — ‘ If you 
want to know the number of my chucks, come, 
and eount, them,’ was endonsed on one form. A 
farmer’s wdfe offered an ofiicer chalk to niaiiv the 
hens and clucks, as she could not tell their num- 
ber Ho a hundred one way or the other.’ Tlie 
little pig that ran about so that he could not 
be counted has numerous parallels. Occasionally, 
soiue hitherto ‘mute iagloriouvs Milton’ will 
Hirop,’ like KSilaa Wegg, ‘into poetry.’ Here k 
a ispecimen of a rhyming Return, iictually sent 
to one of the officers by a rural intellect of more 
than orilinury brightue.ss and waggery r 

'.ten iwircs of wheat ; no barley or bore ; 

Eight acres of oats ; rye (eoiMi) ? none licra. 

Of boans, peas, and Haters/ I grow just a score, 

And of turnips and mangolds about six or inore, 

Tlunigh of swedes I must tcH you I hace not a xiolo, 

As the wire^vonns have paid tlieir ‘ devours ’ to the 
wiiole. 

Of carrots If let’s see— I think there U one. 

Cabbage? Not planted. Kohl-rabi not sown. 

Rape? ‘Well, not guilty. Beetroot enter nil 

Chicory —vetches or tares— no' true hill 

'Po luotiriu; I bn a stranger; 1 «ing not its praise ; 

But gmm crops such as rhubarb just one rood I 
'raise. 

Of dax'uot a yard ; of hops not a polo ; 

Of fallow ploughed acres, X Ve four on the whole, 

Of hay-erop— I’ve just got u. score in the park, 

Hiough of other grass land I could not sod a lark. 
Working houses there 'a four, of cattle tdevan, 

. ^hcep X have none, but of grunters I tee seven. - ' ’ ■ 

Of silos ? What nonsense to come to that pass, 

' . The man who stackis onsikgo I tJiink him an ass, 

The last-mentioned rpmdruped, sometimes call’d a 

forgive .me.the jokeV - ■■■-* ■ 

■ know of a pair, sin the compliment te double*- . 


barley; ‘kohl-rabi’ ami ‘rape’ are a species of 
green crop, and ‘lucerne’ an artificial grass for 
cattle. ^ ’ 

Their emplovuieut iu the coltection qi <ign- 
ciiltLiral Rclurns is termed by the oiliccrs being 
‘oil the acreage;’ and in the days when there 
was ii duty on malt instead of beer, it ivas a 
pleasurable duty roaming among villages and 
i'arnihouses on horseback or cycle, in dogearte, 
or on that ‘fiery and untamed steed' known as 
‘shanks’ pony.’ In the bright and pleasant 
suiiimer-time the nialthouses were always ‘silent’ 
-—that is, closed, and the revenue officials had 
little to do in the rare June days, Now, how- 
ever, all is cliunged, and tlie collection is regarded 
as an undesirable addition to their already heavy 
work. Various propositions for au alteration in 
the method of collection have been made. All 
agree that the Returns should be ^compul- 
sory, with a fine for non-com pliaiice or incorrect 
Returns. A simpler form of schedule,^ moro 
suited to the understanding of Hodge, h also 
deemed necessary, it has been proposed, too, 
that the work of collection should be lUKlertakeii 
by the parish overseers, the police, or the post- 
men. A reform of the system prevailing is mani- 
festly urgently required, and cannot come too 
soon, in the interests alike of agriculturists, 
revenue ollicials, and the public. 


BALLADE OF ROSES AND THORNS. 

The month that brings the Suiinnor heiit 
Uu folds the buds tiuit hi led in May; 

The red flow of the morn is sweet, 

And sweeter is the ebb of day. 

So fair the pleasant hind’s array, 

So dGoii the joy on every side, 

Tliat men forget this ancient lay, 

‘ The roses pass, the thorns abide.’ 

Tliough hidden in a sure retreat, 

The roses’ blushes soon betray 
Their secret, and the tliorns that meet 
Around thorn cannot once aflVay 
The plunderer w'ho sseeks such prey, 

For he will pluck th(?rn, and in pihle 
Dpon his breast will wear the spray 
"Where roses pass, but thorns abide. 

Alas ! the hours have flying feet, 

And Pleasure will not deign io stay 
For anything that imaids entreat, 

For anything that men can say. 

To sigh and prayer she answeis ‘ NayJ 
All for her going must provide, 

Or they will find to their dismay ' ' 
That io.ses jjass, but thorns abide. 

KXTor, 

Princes, pluck roses on your u^ay, 

Though under thorns the roses hide ; 

Yet think ye On niy rhyme,;,! pray— ' ‘ ' > > 

‘ The roses pass, the thorns abide.’ 
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THOMxAS THE RiirME.R. 

What Alerliu the Pi-opiiet is to the Welsh, that 
Thomas the Tiliymer is to the Scots. He is the 
of Scotch tiYidition and historj. His 
name, and the predictions associated Avith his 
name, are known and ippeated in every district 
of Scothvmh Though to Berwickshire is assigned 
the place of his birth, he isS equally Avell known 
throughout ail the Borders, from c^asfc to west. 
He is known in Strathclyde and Galloway, in the 
Higlilands and Western Mauds, along the nortli- 
e astern seaboard of Banff and Aberdeen, and 
among the peasantry df the Meaims, of Fife, and 
of the Lothians. There are few families of any 
antiquity or eminence, few’ castles or houses of 
distinction, but have attached to them some 
jingling rhyme or other, bearing upon their 
destiny, and attributed to the Ehyiner. Some of 
. these rhymes have the I’iiig of antiquity about 
them, and are undoubtedly ancient ; others smack 
of the modern method/ and may be referred to 
the cunning or waggery of some local poetaster. 
But each and all of them serve to keep in memory 
a name that was long a name to conjure wdth in 
Scotland, and scarcely any great battle took place, 
or any stiiking crisis in the country’s history 
occurred, but there was produceable some vague 
oracular prediction of the Rhymer’s, pointing to 
what had happened or was about to happen. 
That these predictions wau'e in many instances 
iiianu factored to serve the purpose of the hour, 
goes 'wdthoLifc saying. 

While Thomas the Rhymer, or ® True Thomas,’ 

. has Ms parallel in Merlin the Prophet, yet an 
‘ • important distinction must be drawn betw’een 
them. The one comes down to us on the wave 
of tradition only; the other is distinctly an 
historical personage. Wb have no fact of history 
to which can point as evidence that Merlin 
ever actually lived ; he may have simply been 
rendered the living channel and. embodiment of 
Gynirie legends and traditions — the creation of 
\ 'the Cymric imagination. But of the existence of 
, " ' Thomas the Rhymer we have reasonable historical 


proof ; his place of residence is moi’cover, linked ■ 
with a definite locality, and this not by tradition, i 
hut by an existing title-deed to the property | 
dating as far back as the close of the thirteenth I 
century, and containing his own name and the ; 
name of his son and heir. 

The name of the Rhymer’s residence was 
Ercildoune, now Earlston, on the banks of the . 
Leader, in Berwickshire, The vale of Leader is 
of singular beauty, and ernbraces within it many 
places whose names have been iimde memorable 
in iSeottish song and story. The Leader takes 
its rise in the Laimnermoor Hills, and flows , 
southward in devious and wilful wanderings till 
it merges itself in the Tweed. Here we have the 
St Leonard’s Banks and Leader Hanghs of the 
seventeentli-century ininstrel Burn, who gave to 
A\^ordswortli the measure and rh^dhm of his 
three ; Yarrow^ ballads. This stanza might not 
have done discreclit to Wordswmrtli himself, in 
the grace and fervour of its lyricaLmelody : 

Sing Ercildoune and Cowdenknowos, 

Where Humes had ance commanding, 

And Drygrange, -with its milk-whibc ewos, 

’Twixt Tweed and Leader standing j 
bird that flees through Ilodpath trees 
And Gladsvjood’s banks each moiTOW, 

Ai'ay sing and sigh sweet Leader Haughs, 

And bonny holms of Ahiixow. 

It is to a district so hallowed about with song 
and tradition that Tliomas the Rhymer belongs. 
He * flourished ’ — to adopt a time-honoured 
locution — in the later half of the thirteenth 
century, or, more specifically, from perhaps 1S20 
to about 1290. The first fact as to his existence 
wdiich has been ascertained is in connection with 
the witnessing of a charter wdiicli was granted 
to the Abbot and Conv'ent of Melrose, by Thomas’s, 
near neighbour, Petrus de Haga of Bemeysyde, 
an ancestor of the ancient family regarding 
’whom the Bliymer is said to have predicted 
. tlnit :■ ^ : ■; J: ' Jf 

Ty do what may betide, 

Ilaig shall be Haig of Bemersyde. ' 

And the prediction still holds good after the lapse 
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of six luindred years. The deed referred to, and 
which we have seen and handled, is now ^ the 
property oi the Duke of Buccleuch. It is a little 
bit of yellow parchment, nine inches by six, wdtli 
the writing as clear and distinct as at the day on 
wdiieh it was penned, and has the remains of two 
seals attached to it by little separate tags of 
parchment. The one seal is that of the grantor 
of the charter, Haig ; the other is that of Abbot 
Oliver of Dry burgh, who heads the list of wit- 
nesses. Deeds of this nature were not witnessed 
then as such deeds are now— that is, by each wit- 
ness subecrihing his signature beneath the docu- 
ment In tliose days, writing was not so common 
an accomplishment as now, and probably to avoid 
invidious distinctions among men of hot and 
aidstocratic tempers, with swords by their side, 
the clerk who engrossed the deed simply wrote 
therein a list of the men who w^ere then present, 
and who had witnessed the transaction entered 
upon and completed, The last name mentioned 
of those who stood around the table on this occa- 
sion is Thomas Rivior de Erdldum 

Here, then, we have one solid historical fact 
upon which to base the actual corporeal existence 
of 'True Thomas.^ The charter in question is 
not dated ; but as it is ascertainable through other 
historical clmnnels that the above Oliver was 
Abbot of Dryburgh in 1262, and was still Abbot 
in 3268, we are able to approach very near to 
the actual date when the Rhymer witnessed the 
charter '—say, between 1260 and 12 Y 0 . 

The next transaction which brings the Rhymer 
upon tlie page of actual hi.story belongs to the 
year 3286, and in this iiistanco we have him 
in his traditional character of prophet. Walter 
.Bower, who was Abbot of tbe Monastery of Inch- 
col m— -an island iu the Firth of Forth— wrote, in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, a history of 
Btiotlaiid, in wdiicli he tells ns how Thomas of 
Erdldonne foretold the calamitous death of King 
Alexander III, The Earl of Dunbar of those days 
had a great castle which stood about a mile to 
the east of Ercildoune, and under the protecting 
shadow of whose walls a village would naturally 
spring up I the name of which village— .EarlV 
town— has gradually supplanted the older and 
more poetical Ercildoune. Thomas, paying a 
visit to the Earl one day, was asked by him half- 
jocularly what was to luppen on the morrow. 
The Rhymer, sighing deeply, said : 'Alas for the. 
morrow, a day of calamity and misery 1 Before 
the twelfth hour shall be heard a blast so 
vehement as shall exceed all that have yet been 
heard in Scotland.^ The alarming nature of this ; 
prediction led the Earl and his associates to watch 
the atmosphere closely. , next morning 5 but the 
. gave^ no sign of any impending storm, and 
by the ninth hour they were becoming disposed 
to regard Thomas and his, predktion with some- 
thing like contempt. The “Earl, how^eter, had 
karoely sat down to dinner, and the hand of the 
dial pointed the hour of noon, %vhen a mes- 
, stenger, arrived at the gate,- bringing with him the 
tKbngs of the king's death,' who in- the darkness 

fall 

Wm 


shore near Ivingliorn. ‘This,* said Thomas, ‘is 
the wind that shall blow to you the great 
calamity and trouble of all Scotland.* And so of 
a surety it did; for it led to the disputed 
succession in the sovereignty of the kingdom, 
to the interference of Edv/ard 1. of England, to 
the long wars of Wallace and Bruce, the storm 
ending only in the victory of Bannockburn. 
‘This" Thomas,’ says a later chronicler, 'was ane 
man of great admiration to tlie people, and 
showed sundry things as they fell. Howhelt,’ 
he quaintly adds, ‘they were aye hid under 
obscure words.* 

The Rhymer is next referred to^ in an 
authentic document of the date 129-4, in wliicli 
his son, who styles himself ‘Thomas of Erdl- 
doun, Bon and heir of Thomas Rymour of Er- 
cildoun/ conveys to a neighbouring charity all 
the lands which lie held by inheritance in the 
village of Ercildoime. What the object of the 
younger Thomas Was in thus divesting himself of 
his inheritance is not stated in the deed. But 
the natural inference is, that before this time, 
and before the son had entered on his inherit- 
ance, Iiis father, True Thomas, was dead. Blind 
Harry, in his rhymed life of Wallace, repre- 
sents the Rhymer as still: alive in 1296 or 1297 ; 
but no one who knows the blind poetaster’s 
method of writing history would give the slightest 
weight to his authority, as against a document 
which, on the face of it, presupposes that the 
Rhymer was dead previous to November 1294. 

But while history has thus substantiated for us 
the actual existence and personality of Thomas 
the Rhymer, it has not informed ns eitlicr as to 
the precise year of his death or as to the manner 
of it. But ‘here tradition steps in and tells the 
story in a way more picturesquely and poetical!}^ 
than we should have had it from llistor 3 ^ In 
view, moreover, of the methods of tradition, it is 
not quite consistent to speak of the Rhymer’s 
‘death;* for, according to this type of legend, men 
like Merlin and Arthur and True Thomas do not 
die— they only pass from the sight of men for a 
time. Hence we have ‘The passing of Arthur* — 
not his death — as he goes ‘a long way* to the 
island valley of Avilion, 

AVhero falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Kor ever ■wind blows loudly, 

And tradition expected that he should once more 
return ; as it, too, expected Merlin’s release from 
the fatal spell woven round him by the wily 
Vivien. 

And as tradition dealt with those, so it dealt 
wdth Thomas the Rhymer. The manner of his 
^passing* was thus. At an early age he had been 
carried off to Fairy Land as the lover of the Ifairy 
Queen, and while there had acquired his miracu- 
lous gifts of knowledge and of prophecy. At the 
end of .seven years he was warned tfiat it ■was 
time for him to return to earth ; but his mistress 
made it a condition that he should come back to 
her when it pleased her to recall him from earth. 
One day, therefore, while Thomas sat in his house 
of Ercildoune, feasting and making merry with 
his Mends, a person entered,: ami;, iu' , a state bf 
wonder and fear, informed him that a hart and 
hind from the neighboumg .ihrest were ^ com- 
posedly and slowly, parading the street of tbe 
village. The prophet ’ instantly rose, left his 
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habitation, and followed the wiSiiderfiii animals 
to the forest, wlience he was never seen to return. 

According to the popular belief, he still drees 
his ^veird’^ in Fairy Land, and is one day expected 
to revisit earth/ 

How far tlie victual sajdngs and doings of the 
Ehymer when on earth juatified the extra- 
ordinary reputation which be obtained for his 
mingled gifts as a prophet and a poet, it is 
impossible now to say ; but that that reputation 
wnis well established before his death is proved by 
the fact that a manuscript exists containing a 
pirophecy said to be uttered by him, and whicli 
manuscript must have been written before 1320, 
probably before 1314, or within thirty years after 
his death. There are still extant two poems 
which have been ascribed to him. His authorship | 
of one of these, called Sir Tristem>f is more than | 
doubtful ; but the first portion of the other poem i 
claimed for him — and which tells how he saw the | 

Fairy Queen riding down by the Eildon tree, how 
he had kissed her lips, and how he wended his 
w’ay with her to Fair}^ Land — may not improp- 
erly he regarded as ]\is. The antique language 
in wliich it is couched will debar many readers 
from enjoying it ; but, as poetry, it is of high 
quality, instinct with the colour" and movement 
of life, with strong imaginative effects, and in 
places fervid wdth passion. The popular version 
of it which Scott received from a lady who 
resided near Ereildoune, and wdiich he collated 
wdth another version in Mrs Brown’s possession, 
may be regarded as a good paraphrase of the 
original poem composed by one who was familiar 
with that original 

True Thomas lay oii Himtlie Bank; 

A ferlie he spied wf his e’e ; 

And there, he saw a ladye bright, 

Come riding down hy the Eildon tree. 

Her skirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 

Her inaii tile o’ the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Himg fifty siller bells and nine. 

True Thomas hailed the fair lady with all a 
poet^s gallantry. She told him she was the 
^ Queen of fair Eliiaud and he, in spite of her 
warning as to the consequences to liimself, ^ kissed 
her rosy lips, all underneath the Eildon tree/ 

‘iSFow, ye niaun go wi’ rue/ she said; 

* True Thomas, ye maun go wi’ me ; 

And ye maun .serve me seven years, 

Through weal or woe as inay chance to be,^ 

She mounted on her milk-white steed ; 

She’s ta’en true Thomas up behind; 

And aye, whene’er her bridle rung. 

The steed fiew swifter thiai ihe wind. . . . 

0 they rarle on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers ahoon the knee, 

Aid they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, and there was nae sternc 
light, 

And they waded through red blood to the knee ; 

For a’ the blood that is shed on earth 
Bins through the springs o’ that countrio. 

At the end of Thomas’s services in Eliland, the 
Queen once more guides him .back to earth, and 
■ offers him, as wages, the gift of * the tongue that 
can never lie/ ‘ A goodly gift ye would gie to 
replied Thomas, not having quite forgotten 
.after -his; long absence what manner of , place the 


earth is. What use to a man among men 
would be Hlie tongue that can never lie 

* I iieithor dough t to buy nor scdl, 

At fair or tryst where I may be/ 

The situation is a little confused in the 
popular version, but is clear enough in the 
original poem. Scott himself has put in verse 
the Bliymer’s final departure with the hart and 
hind; 

Some said to hill, and some to glen, 

Their wondrous course had been ; 

But ne’er in haunts of living men 
Again was Tlioinas seen. 


THE lYOBY GATEA- | 

By WALTER BESANT. ; 

CHAPTER KNOW^ THE MAN.' j 

‘Another evening of mystery, Elsie f said 
Athelstan. 

‘Yes. Another, and perhaps arotlier. But we 
' are getting to an end. I sliall be able to tell jmii 
all to-day or to-niorrow. The thing is beconiing 
too great for me alone/ | 

‘You shall tell us \vhen you please. Mean- ! 
time, nothing new has been found out, I believe* i 
Cdieckley still gIaro.s, George tells me. But the j 
opinion 'of the clerks seems on the whole more 
favourable, ho believes, than it was. Of that, 
however, he is not perhaps a good judge.’ 

‘They shall all be turned out,'' cried Elsie. 

j ‘How dare they so much UvS to cliscusvs' 

‘ My sister, it is a very reraaiLahie thing, and ■ 
I Li thing little understood, but it is a true thing. , 
I 'People, people“Clei k.s and le Bennce generally 
— are di.stinctly a branch of the great human | 
; tribe. They are antliropoicL Therefore, they | 
are curious and prying and suspicious. They 
have our own faults, my dear.' 

All day Elsie felt drawn as with ropes to Air 
Dering’s office, Ylas it possible that after that 
long evening among the 'lessons of Poverty Lane 
he should remember nothing 1 How was she 
to get at him — ho\v was she to make him under- 
stand or believe what he had done? Could she 
make the .sane man remember the actions an<! 
words of the insane man ? Could she make the 
insane man do something which would absolutely 
identify him with the sane man? She coufd 
always array her -witnesses : hut she W’anted' 
more ; she -wanted to bring Air Boring himself 
to understand that he was Air Edmund Gray. , 

She made an excuse for calling upon him. It 
was in the afternoon, about four, that she called, . 
She found him looking aged, his face lined, his ' 
cheek pale, his eyes anxious. 

‘ This business worries me,' he saici , ‘ Bay and 
night ib is with me. I am persecuted and , 
haunted with this Edmund Gray. His tracts are 
put into my pockets ; his paper.? into niy safe": 
he laughs at me : he defies me to find him. ' And 
tlmy do nothing. They only accuse each ,olher. 
They find nothing.' . , 

‘ Patience,' said • Elsie - . softly.' *B-nly ' - a • fe%v 

* Copyiiglit 1892 in t!ie United' States of America % 
Haiper k Brothers. , . 
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(lays — <x clay or two — then — with your help-~\ve 
will iniravel all this trouble. You shall lose 
nothing.’ . 

SShall I escape this mocking devu— this 
Etlmnncl Gray V 

cannot promise. Perhaps. — Now, my dear 
guardian, I ani to be juarriecl next lYeduesday. 
1 want you to be present at my wedding.’ 
notV 

^Because things have been said about George : 
and because your presence will effectually prove 
that you clo not believe them.’ 

♦Oh! Believe them? I believe nothing. It 
is, ho^YCver, niy experience that there is no act, 
however base, that any man may not be templed 
to do.’ 

♦Happily, it is my experience,’ said the girl 
of twenty-one, ‘ that there is no act of baseness, 
however "small, that certain men could possibly 
commit. You will come to my wedding, then. 
Athelstan will give me away.’ 

♦Athelstan? Yes ; I remember. We found 
those 3 iotes, didn’t we ? I wonder who put them 
into the safe ? Athelstan 1 Ye.s. He has been 
living in low company, I heard— Camberwell.— 
Eags and tatters.’ 

♦Oh!’ Elsie stamped impatiently. ♦You will 
believe anything — any tiling, and you a lawyer ! 
Athelstan is in the service of a great American 
journal. — Rage and tatters I’ 

♦American? Oh ! yes.’ hlr Bering sat up and 
loohed interested. ♦ Why, of course. How could 
I forget it. Hud it been yesterday evening, I 
should have forgot But it is four years ago. 
He wrote to me from somewhere in America. 
Where was it ? I’ve got the letter. It is in the 
safe. Bring me the bottom right-hand drawer. 
It is there, I know.’ He took the drawer which 
Elsie brought Iiim, and turned over the papers. 
♦Here it is among the papers of that forgery. 
Here is the letter,’ He gave it to Elsie. ♦Read 
it He writes from America, you see. He was in 

ilie States four years ago — aud—and Wiiat 

is it V 

♦Oli V cried Elsie, suddenly springing from liex' 
chair — ♦Oh! Bo you know what you have 
given me? Oh! do you know what 'you have 
told me? It is the secret— the secret— of my 
fortune. Oh ! Athektan gave it to me — Alhel- 
stan.— my brother !’ 

Mr Bering took the letter from her and 
glanced at the contents, '♦! ought not to have 
shown you the letter,’ he said, ♦ I have violated 
eonfidenea. 1 forgot. I was thinking of the 
trouble — I forgot. I forget everything now — tlie 
things of yesterday as well us the things of to- 
day. Tes; it' is time, child: vour little fortune 
came to you from your bi'other. But it was a 
secret that lie alone had the- right to reveal’ 

♦And now I know it— I know it. Oh ! wliat 
shall I say to him?’ - T!ie tears came in her eyes. 
♦He gave me all lie had— all he had — because — 
oh! for such a simple thing— because I would 
not believe him to be a villain. ' Oh 1 my brother 
‘•--my poor brotlmr \ He went back into poverty 
again.- /He gave.; im all— because-^oh I for such 
a' little thing 1-Mr Bering !’ She turned almo.st 
toeely upon him. .‘After such aJetter, could 
Mieye that manlo be a villain ? • ' Could youl ' 


tells me that afiy man, whoever he is, may be 
led to commit’ 

♦NO! I won’t have it said again. — Now, 
listen, Mr Bering. These suspicions must cease. 
There must be an end. Athelstan returned six 
weeks ago--— or thereabouts. That can be proved. 
Before that time, he was working in San Fraiv 
cisco on the journal. That can be proved. 
While these forgeries, with which he is now so 
freely cluirged, were carried on Iiere, lie was 
abroad. I don’t ask you to believe or to dis- 
believe or to bring up your experience — oh ! such 
experience — one would think you had been a 
police magistrate all your life.’ 

♦No, Elsie.’ Mr Bering smiled grimly. ♦ Tliere 
was no need to sit upon the bench ; the police 
magistrate does not hear so much a.s the fjimily 
solicitor. My clear, prove your brother’s iiino- 
cenee by finding out who clid the thing. That 
is, after all, the only thing. It matter-s nothing 
what I believe — he is not proved innocent— all 
the world may be suspected of it — until the 
criminal is found. Remove the smspiciems which 
have gathered about your lover by finding the 
criminal. There is no’ other way.’ 

♦Very well, then. I will find the criminal, 
since no one else can,’ 

Mr Bering went on without heeding her 
words. 

‘They want to get out a warrant against 
Edmund Giay. I think, for my own part, that 
tlie man Edmund Gray has nothing do with 
the business. He is said to an elderly man 
and a respectable man — a gentleman — who has 
held his chambers for ten years.’ 

♦They need not worry about a warrant/ Elsie, 
replied. ‘Tell your brother, Mr Bering, that 
it will be perfectly useless, kleautime — I doubt 
if it is any good asking you— but— -if we want 
your help, w'ill you give me all the help you 
can?’ 

♦As.suredly. All the help I can. Wliy not? 
I arn the principal person cunceruod.’ 

‘You ai'e, indeed/ said Elsie gravely — ‘the 
principal person concerned, Yery w’ell, iMr 
Bering— -now I will tell you more. ' I know the 
—the criminiiL I can put my hand upon liim at 
any moment. It is one man wdio has done iho 
whole, beginning with the cheque for which 
Athelstan was suspected— one man alone.’ 

♦Why, child, what can you know about It? 
W' hat can you do V 

‘ You were never in love, Mr Bering— else you 
would understand that a girl will do a great deal 
— oh ! a great deal more than you wouhl think 
—for her lover. It is not nuich’to think for him 
and to watch for him— and for her broil ler— the 
brother who has stripped himself of everything 
to give his sister 1 ’ She was fain to "pause, 
for the tears which rose again and choked lier 
voice.'"''- 

♦But, Elsie— what does this mean? How can 
you know what no one else has been able to RM 
out?’ ' 'r , 

‘That is my affair, Mr Bering. Perhaps I 
dreamed It,’ ' ■ 

‘Bo yon mean tliat you will gel back all the 
papej's— all the transtes-^the •, klividexids that 
have been diverted— every thing 
♦Everything is safe* Everything shall be 
restored,— My dear guardian, ' it is "a long and 
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a sad story. I cannot tell yon !io\v. Presently^ 
perhaps. Or tO“molTo^^^ I do not know liow 
I shall be able to tell you. But for your pro- 
perty, rest easy. Eveiything will come back to 
you — everything — except that which cannot be 
stored in the vaults of the Bank.^ 

The last words he heard not, or understood 
not. 

H shall get back everything P The eyes of 
the Individualist lit up and his pale cheek glowed 
•—old age has still some pleasures. ‘It is not 
until one loses Property that one finds out how 
precious it has become. Elsie, you remember 
wluit I told you, a day or two ago. Ah I I don’t 
forget quite A^ery thing — a man is not the shiver- 
ing naked soul only, but the complete figure, 
equipped and clothed, armed and decorated, bear- 
ing with him his skill, his wit, his ingenuity, 
his learning, his past, and liis present, his 
memories and his I’ejoicings, his sorrows and his 
trials, his successes and his failures, and his Pro- 
perty — yes — his Pi’operty. Take away from any 
of these things, and he is mutilated : he is not 
the perfect .soul. Why, you tell me tliat my 
Propei'ty is coming back — I awake again. I feel 
stronger already ; the shadows are Hying before 
me ; even the terror of that strange forgetfulness 
recedes : and the haunting of Edmund Gray. I 
can bear all, if I get my Property back again. 
As lor this forger — this miscreant —this criminal 
— you wdll hale him before the judge’ 

‘ Yes — YA will sec about the miscreant 
afterwards. The first thing is to find tlie man 
and recover your Propei-ty, and to dispel the sus- 
picions resting on innoecnt persons. If I do the 
former, you must aid me in the latter.’ 

‘Assuredly. I shall not shrink from that 
duty.’ 

‘ Yery well — How tell me about yourself. 
Sometimes it does good to talk about our own 
troubles. Tell me more about these forgetful 
fits. Do they trouble you still?’ Her eyes and 
her voice \vere soft and winning. One must be 
of granite to resist such a voice and such eyes. 

‘My dear’ — Mr Bering softened, ‘You are 
good to interest yoiirseU' in an old man’s ailments. 
It is Anno Domini that is the matter with me. 
The forgetful fits are only symptoms — and the 
disease is incurable. Ask the oak why the leaves 
are yellow. — It is the hand of winter. That is 
my complaint. First the hand of winter, then 
the hand of Death. Meantime, the voice of the 
grasshopper sings loud and shrill.’ In presence 
of the simple things of age and death, even a 
hard old lawyer grows poetic. 

‘Tell me the symptoms, then. Do yon still 
forget thingM?’ 

‘ Constantly. More and more. I forget every- 
thing.’ 

‘ Where were you yesterday evening, for in- 
stance V 

‘ I don’t know. I cannot remember. I have 
: left off even trying to remember. At one time ; 
I racked my brains for hours, to hiid out, and 
failed. Now I remember nothing. I never 
know when this forgetfulness may fall upon me. 
At any hour. — For instance — you ask me about 
yesterday evening.^ I ordered dinner at home. 

' My housekeeper this morning reminded me that 
, I did not get home last night till eleven. Where 
'.was I? Where did I sj>end the evening?’ . 


‘At the Club ?’ 

‘No — I took a cab this morning and drove 
there under pretence of asking for letters. I 
asked if I was tliere lust night. The hall porter 
stared. But I was not there. I thought that 
I might have fallen asleep here. I have done so 
before. Clieekley tells me that I went a^vay 
before him. Where was I ?— Child I ’—he leaned 
forward and wdiispered, with white cheeks— ‘1 
have read of men going about with disordered 
brains doing what they afterwards forget. Am 
I one of these iinfortuiuites ? Do I go about with 
my wits wandering ? Oh 1 horrible ! I picture 
to myself an old man — such as myself— of 
unblemished reputation and blameless life — 
wandering about the streets demented — without 
conscience — without dignity — without self-respect 
—committing follies — things disgraceful— even 

things which bring men before the law’ He 

shuddered. He turned pale. 

‘No— no,’ murmured Elsie. ‘You could not* ' 
You could never’ i 

‘Such things are on record. They have hap- 
pened. They may happen again. I have read 
of such cases. Tliere was a man once — lie was 
like myself — a Solicitor — who wmuld go out and 
buy things, not knowing what he did. He I 
bought new hats — every cky twenty new hats — ' 
cricket bats, though he was long past the game 
of cricket : once he bought six grand pianos — six j 
— though he knew not the use of any instrument, i 
Then they gave liim a companion, and he found ! 
out wliat he had done. The sliaine and the 
shock of it killed him. I have thought of that 
man of late. Good Heavens ! Tliiuk, if you 
can, of any worse disaster. Let me die — let me 
die, I say, rather than suffer such a fate— such 
an affliction. I see my.SGlf brought befoi’e the 
magistrate — me — myself — at my age, charged 
with this and with that. What defence ? None, 
save that I did not remember.’ 

‘That could never be,’ said Elsie confidentl3% 
because she knew the facts. ‘ If such a thing ' 
were to befall, your character would never be 
changed. You might talk and think differently, 
but you could never be otherwise than a gooti 
man. You to haunt low company? Oh! you 
could not even in a waking dream. People u'ho 
dream, I am sure, always remain themselve.-’, 
however strangely they may act. How could 
you— you— after such a life as yours, become a 
haunter of low company ? One might perhaps 
suppose that Atlielstan had been living among i 
proffigates because he is young and untried— but , 
you? — you? Oh ! no. If you had these waking 
dreams — perhaps you have them — you would 
become — you would become— I reail}^ tliink you 
would become’ — she ^vatclied his face — ‘such — 
such a man as — as — l\Ir Edmund Gray, who is 
so like jmiirself, and yet so different.’ ‘ ' 

He started. ‘Edmund Gray again? Good 
Heavens ! It is al\vay.s Edmund Gray I’ 

‘He is now a friend of mine. I have only ; 
known him for a week or two. He does upt 
think quite as yoi\ do. But he is a good man. 
Since, in dreams, we do strange things, you, might 
act and speak and think as Edmund Glray.’ 

‘ I speak and think ; Biit— am I clreamL., 

ing? Am I forgetting again? Am.' I awake?' 
Edmund Gray is the man whom wp want to 
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have foiiiul him/ said Elsie quietly. 

‘ The forger— if he is the forger 

'Ko “UO. Do uofc make more mistakes, roii 
shall have the truth in u day or two. Would 
you like to see Edmund Gi’ay 1 AA ill you come 
with me to his Chambers!; Whenever ^you 
callj you— voti, I say —will Ihid him at home.’ 

‘Ko— no‘ I know his doctrines— futile doc- 
trines— miBchievoiis doctrines. I do not wish to 
meet him. What do you mean by mistakes? 
Idiere arc the letters— there are the forgeries. 
Are there two Edmund Gray.s V 

«No-~only one. He is the man they cannot 
find. 1 will show you, if you like, what manner 
of man he is.’ 

I do not want to see a Socialist. H 
should insult him,— You are mysterious, Elsie, 
^ou know this man, this mischievous doctrinaire 
— this leveller — this spoliator. You tell me that 
he is a good man — you want me to see him. 
What, I ask, do these things mean.?’ 

‘They mean many things, luy dear guardian. 
Chieliy they mean that you shall get back your 
Property, and that suspicion shall be removed 
from innocent persona — and all this, I hope 
before next Wednesday, when I am to be 
married. We. in uat ail be happy on my wedding 
V'day.’'v; 

‘Will — will Mr Edmund Gray be there as 
well r 

^ He has promised.— And now, my dear guar- 
dian, if you will come round to Gray’s Inn with 
me, I will show you the Gliaiubers of Mr Edmund 
Gray.’ 

* No — no. Thank you, Elsie — I do not wish to 
make the personal acquaintance of a Socialist.’ 

Gie has Ohambers on the second iioor. The 
principal room h large and well furnished. It 
is a wainscoted room with two windows looking 
oii the Square. It is not a very pretty Square, 
because they have not made a garden or laid 
dowii grass in the middle — and the houses are 
rather dingy. He sits there in the evening. He 
writes and meditates. Sometimes he teaches me, 
but that is a new thing. In the morning he 
is sometimes there between nine o’clock and 
twelve. He has an old laundress, "who pretends 
to keep his room.s clean.’ 

■ She niurmnred these words softly, thinking to 
turn his memory back and make him uiidersland 
what hud happened. 

‘They are pleasant rooms, are they not?’ He 
’ made reply— his eyes betrayed trouble. She 

tiiought it was the trouble of struggling memory. 

. — ‘ He sits here alone and works. He thinks he 
is working for the advancement of the world, 
’fhere is m one so good, I think, as Edmund 
Gray/ 

.,.He Buddenly pushed back the chair and sprang 

* My : Scholar I Y ou speak of me 1 ’ 

. It was so sudden, that Elsie cried out and fell 
,backw%ards in her chair. ‘ She had brought on 
:';the thing: by her own word’s, by conjuring' up a 
viaioa of the ChauiheK. But— the trouble .was 
hot the struggle of the memory getting hold of 

*}Yhyr ehild/ he OTionatrated, ‘you look pale. 

. Mlow— thk Bering—hero he sits all day long. 


It is Tom Tiddler’s ground. It is paved with 
gold, wdiich he picks up. The place— let us 
Whisper — because he must be in the outer office — 
it reeks of Property— reeks of Pz-operty.’ 

He took his hat and gloves. ‘Aly Scholar, let 
us go.’ lYitli the force of habit, lie^shut and 
locked the safe and dropped the btmch of keys 
in his pocket. 

(To be continued.) 


A PENNY IN THE SLOT. 

The latest automatic novelty is a contrivance 
by which gas is supplied to small consumers 
on putting ‘ a Penny in the Slut.’ e are all 
familiar with the bewildering development wTiiclz 
has of late taken place in this system of retailing 
various commodities. At most railway stations 
and other public places there are automatic 
machines, whicli, if set agoing by the deposit 
of the essential coin, wall show your lieight or 
weight, test your pulling strangtii, give you iin 
electric shock, tell your fortune, or aupply you 
on demand with a box of nuitches, packets of 
chocolate, confectionery, cigarettes, cigars, sheets 
of note-paper, postcards, postage stamps, or oihez* 
articles of more or less utility. The same prin- 
ciple is now being applied to save householders 
of modest means from the recurrence of cpjarterly 
gas bills. In many towns tbe tenants of smuil 
houses have hitherto been deterred from using 
gas on account of the hrst co.st and the periodical 
mode of payment. That difficulty is overcome 
by the prepayment meters, of which various types 
are being largely furnished in dihereut towns 
by rival pateiitees and manufacturers. Their 
meclianisni is said to be extremely simple, and 
such aa can be readily attached to the top of any 
existing meter. All the consumer has to do is 
to turn a small handle, drop a penny in the slot, 
and the equivalent value in gas ini mediately lifts 
access to the meter. But the purchase need not 
be so limited. More than one penny can be. de- 
posited for larger supplies. Each meter, besides 
the automatic arnuigement, comprises an ordinary 
register for every foot of gas consumed, the dial 
and pointer showing the quantity in reserve aiul 
how much has been expended. In Liverpool 
alone, more than four thousand of these new 
prepayment meters are now in snceessful daily 
use ; indeed, there is some difficulty in supplying 
enough of them to meet the growing tieiuand 
from that city, as well as from London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bolton, Blackbu.rn, and 
other places. 

Noteworthy as some of these automatic novel- 
ties are, they were equalled in cleverness and 
ingenuity by those of olden time. There is, 
however, one material difference. No%vada.ya 
they are being more and more applied to useful 
purposes, whereas during the boyhood of our 
grandfathers they were mamly designed to 
mystify or amuse. One of the most' perfect oi , 
the machines which used to piizxle ,imd ' entertain 
our ancestors was constructed by M, Yaucanson, 
and exhibited at Paris in 1738.' It .represented 
a flute- player, wdiich placed ’ its. lips nghmst the. 
instrument, and produced the notes of twelve' 
differant tunes with' ifes' Angers, in the same 

a flageolet-player, wlilen with one hand beat a 
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possessiou Toy Monday, and tlie estates ^vill go to 
a man wlio lias scarcely any reasonable claim to 
them, except tliat lie \vas^ remotely connected 
witli tlie Norliams by the female line, and ttiat 
the old lady has made a will in his favour,^ 

^But might not the will be disputed Look 
here/ And he took from his pocket the |)aper 
which Lawrence Dale had been I'eading from. 
He o])ened it, pointed to the paragraph, ‘ Eemark- 
able Diacoyery/ tuul pasvsed it to the lawyer. 

Mr Brookes read the paragraph twice over 
carefully, ami not without some expressions of 
^ astonishment. ‘ Extraordinary — startling — watch 
belonged to one Arthur Naseby— real name 
Arthur Norhain— the first clue we have got to 
all this mystery.—But, George,' be said, turning 
to the Captain, ‘this may all come to nothiug. 
We cannot tell whether Arthur Norli am is dead 
or alive-~-or, if dead, when he died. Then where 
are we V 

Captain Norliam narrated to him what he and 
his 'Wife had seen that afternoon as the paper was 
being read— the agitation of the old man who 
was a stranger in the place — also what he himself 
. had seen in the church, as well as the fact that 
this man, when in his delirium, had called Clara 
by her mo therms name. 

‘ There is something strange, certainly, in all 
this. — Go, George, and find this man, and bring 
him to the vicarage. We must at least speak 
with him on the matter.’ 

Uncle Giles was not to be found. His cot- 
tage was empty. No one had seen him since 
afternoon. ‘But, Captain,' said Mrs Dale, ‘he 
often walks of an evening round the head of the 
lake to Langley Bridge, and he ina} ha' gone 
there now/ 

The Captain walked of in the direction indi- 
cated ; but he saw no one. He reached the 
bridge, and stood for a little upon it, meditating 
on the distracting events of the day. The sun 
had now set, and twilight w'as rapidly deepening. 
The silence was for a time unbrokcirsave for the 
rushing sound of the brook as it swept beneath 
the brh.lge ; then there came the sounds of hurry- 
ing footsteps. In a few minutes a man appeared, 
shouting something which in the distance the 
Captain was unable to catch. The man, how- 
ever, instead of coming on straight towards him, 
turned up by the road that led to the church ; 
and , shortly thereafter the bells rang out from 
the tower with unwonted violence and clamour. 

It at once occurrad to Captain Norhani that 
fire had broken out somewdiere. Little did he 
know how terrible to his own heart and Clara's 
the result of that fire miglit be. 

When he entered, the'village, all was- turmoil, 
eommotioii, and alarm. The Old Orange was on. 
lire. A woman was flying towards Lawrence 
Dale's cottege. It wm Lucy Norhaufs nurse. 

‘Oil, Lawrence/ she cried, ‘have you seen our 
,Lucy? I have been out at tea "at Miliridge 
Farm, and when I came home she was not to be 

* I ,ha’ not seen her, lass/ replied Lawrence, as 
■be; th6iL''may 

keep' thy liiind easy. She be safe enough soiue- 

burning edifice, in front of which every living 
ereat\?re iip the yillage had now congregated, the 


women uttering loud exclamatiuns of distress and 
alarm, and the men hurrying hither and thither, 
vainly suggesting ex|K‘dienb fur checking the 
fire. When they Hinv Captain Nurluim approach, 
they waited for his directing hand. 

‘ We cannot save the old building,* lie said, 
after: a quick survey of the situatiou ; ‘but its 
coiniection with the iiiill cut oil? And 

under his orders, some wotuleii and other tem- 
porary structures that had been erected i»etweeu 
the Grange ami the mill were forthwith torn 
down and removed by willing hands. Upon the 
Old Grange itself the*' fire had already got a fii;m 
hold; the ancient time-dried woodwork of its 
floors, 'with the various combustible puaterials 
stored in it, fed the lire with fierce rapidity, and 
ill an almost incredibly short space of time the 
flames had burst forth' from the lower range of 
windows, threatening the whole building with 
i mmediate destruction. 

In this crisis Captain Norham felt a hand on 
his arm. It was Clara, -witii anxious eyes, asking 
if no one had seen Lucy. 

‘Miss Lucy?’ said a bystander. ‘She ‘^vill be 
iv? Uncle Giles. I saw her a-sceking fur him i” 
the afternoon? 

‘No, ma’am/ said a lad who had oveihoard tlie 
conversation; ‘Miss Lucy be not with Uncle 
Giles, for I saw him a-goiii’ up the Fell more 'n 
an hour ago, and there iva.s no one wi’ him,'’ 

‘Oh, my child, my child/ cried Ckira, ‘'where 
can she be?’ And she looked at the door of the 
burning building, as if site even tlared go into the 
jaws of death itself in quest of lier cluhl Cap- 
tain Norham stepped forward in order to draw 
his wife back from the crowd. At that moment, 
a tall man, ivith uncovered head, and white hair 
streaming in the wind, dashed in amongst them. 

It was Uncle Giles. 

^Clara was at his side in an instant. ‘ Oh, 
Giles,’ she cried, with wild eagerness, ‘ have you 
seen our Lucy ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, and there was a kind of pre- 
ternatural calmness in his demeanour, like that of 
a man wlio has strung himself up to the doing 
of a great action— ‘ yes, I htt’ seen her ; and wi’ 
God’s help I shall see her again.’ 

x\nd before the onlookei's liad time to take in 
the full significance of his words, he had made a 
dash forward into the red-illumined space, and 
disappeared within the doorway of the hunihiir 
edifice. 

Clara, with lightning rapidity of perception, 
gathered from his words and hi?? mad action that 
her child was there— within these blazing walls. 
The knowledge was too much for iier already 
overstrained powers, and she sank back in her 
husband’s arms, like one dead. 

Meanwhile, tlie crowd looked on with breath- 
less anxiety. They had seen the man enter the 
red doorway, to struggle upwards through the 
fiery furnace should they ever see him reimixl 
‘The stairs must be burning/ sdd oite., ‘ It is the 
foolhardiness .of -a madman/ said another.; Anci' 
as yet ^ there liad been no sign, from within 
the building. From moment to moment the 
'flames belched forth ixi their red Iriry,, and. at 
other times the whole building ..seeihed' to be 

moments more elapsed,' a-nd therb was heard the 
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a gap ill the curling smoke the white hair of the 
brave ohl man was seen at the open window. A 
halLsuppressed cheer burst from the crowd ; but 
the event was too greatly fraught with peril and 
anxiety for any long indulgence in exultation, 

Tliey heard his voice up there at the window. 
^The child is here,’ he cried ; ^jut the stair is 
burning, and I cannot return that way. Send me 
up a rope,— There r And he flung a ball of cord 
from the window out amongst the crowd, retain- 
ing the loose end of the ball in his hand. ‘ .Fasten 
a rope to it,’ he shouted again; Land for the 
bairn’s sake be quick.’ 

Almost in sliortei* time than we can tell it, 
a rope was made fast to the cord, and Giles 
was drawing it up towards him. The people 
awaited with breath le.ss suspense till he re- 
appeared at the window. At last — he is there i 
The child is in his arms, wrapped up in some 
large covering for its better protection. He leans 
forward for a moment to watch when the lower 
windows are clear of flame, and then the child is 
seen to be descending through the air. Quickly, 
but yet cautiously, does the old man pay out the 
rope upon wIiIgIi depends the life of this little 
burden, so precious to his heart, A score of 
hands are held up to receive it ; and 
is Safely rescued and placed in her 
arms, tears iniglit have been seen on 
sunburned face. ' 

Before this had been more than done, it was 
observed that the man who had saved the child, 
high up ill that place of danger and death, 
was attaching the rope to something within 
the building, and was himself preparing to 
descend. The first part of the descent on tlie 
rope was made, hand over hand, quickly and 
skilfully, *as if he had been a sailor all his 
life.’ So .said an onlooker. But ju.st when he 
had reached the windows of the second floor, the 
fall of some portion of the interior sent a fierce 
volume of flame with a sufibcating rush from the 
shattered windows, half enveloping the descend- 
ing man. Tie was seen to make urn unsteady 
clutch at the rope, but missed it ; and, to the 
liorror of the spectators, in another second he 
had fallen heavily, with a dull thud, to the 
ground, 

‘ He saved others ’ — — came from amid.st the 
crowd ill deep, tremulous tones. It was the 
Vicar who had spoken, standing there with white 
uncovered head. 

There was mounting and riding in Linlaven 
that night. A doctor had to be brought from 
a distance, as also a Justice of the Peace ; for Mr 
Brookes, with lawyer-like instinct, liaving been 
informed of all tliat was known and suspected 
about the old man now lying once moi^e uncon- 
scious on his bed, thought it well to be prepared 
for any emergency that might aiise. If tliis man, 
as would appear from what had been seen by 
Clara and her husband that day, knew * Arthur 
Naseby,’ a clue might be found to some of the 
hidden mystery of the lost Arthur Norluim’s life. 

Two hours elapsed before the doctor and tlie 
'magistrate arrived. The former immediately 
proceeded to examine into the injured man’s con- 
dition, and after a time pronounced liis injuries 
fatal He might possibly live till morning, but 
could dot live long* 


Clara stood by the bedside, watching with more 
than womanly solicitude, :This man, whoever 
he was, and wdiatever he in have been, had 
saved the life of her child at the cost of his own ; 
and as she thought of this, and all his tender 
ways aforetime towards the little Lucy, her heart 
went out to him in deep love and compassion. 

Slowly the hours moved on, one by one, and 
still the s 11110 rer gave no sign of returning con- 
sciousness. The night passed, and the gray dawn 
began to sliow itself at the window ; whereupon 
Lawrence Dale raised the blind, extinguislied 
the lamp, and allowed the soft fresh light to 
enter the room. Gradually a flush of roisy bright- 
ness kindled in the eastern sky, and then the sun 
himself came up over the hills, shedding a golden 
halo tiiroiigh the curtained wdiidow on the pale 
face resting there before them— so calm, yet so 
death-like in its rigid lines. Clara thought of 
that morning wlieii she first looked upon it — 
not more death-like no^v than it was tlien ; and 
a faint hope quivered in her breast for a moment, 
as she thought it possible that he might yet live. 
Before she was aware, she found that he had 
opened his eyes, and that they were resting full 
upon her. 

‘ Ah, Esther,’ he said, in faint tones, ‘ it be 
thee. I knowed thou would find me at last’ 

Then the eyes again closed, and lie lay thus 
for some time. When he once more looked up, 
he seemed to recognise his surrourulings, and 
asked in an anxious voice: ^ Where be little 
Lucy? Ha’ thou found her ?’ 

^Yes,’ replied Clara. ^ Thanks to 3^011, Gile.s, 
she is sleeping safe and sound in her little 
crib.’ - 

^ Thank Heaven, aiuL not me, missus. It were 
me as left her in danger ; and her death would 
ha’ been another burden on my soul. God knows 
i Iia’ enough.’ 

A look from Mr Brookes to Clara indicated 
that the time had come when she might now 
speak. 

She went forward to the bedside and .said 
softly ; ‘Giles, you have twice called me Esther, 
and I am wondering why.’ 

A strange look passed over the man’s face, as 
if he were suddenly brought into touch with 
some great sorro^v ; but he remained silent. He 
la)" thus for a little ; then, as if communing with 
himself, he said : ‘ It were true as the preacher 
said : “ Be thou ever so fleet o’ foot, the ven- 
geance o’ God is fleeter.” It ha.’ come up wi’ me 
now, and I cannot die with the burden on my 
soul.’ 

His eyes moved slowly round the room until 
they rested on Lawrence Bale, and he said to 
him : ^ Thou remembers what was in the paper 
thou read from, about the IFMte liorse^ and the j 
finding 0’ the watch V ' ■ 

Lawrence nodded, but did not speak. •’ ' - 

‘Then my time ha’ come, and I must tell.it 
all’ ^ ^ ^ ' 

While this was proceeding, Mr .Brookes had ] 
got paper and ink in readiness ; and, although 
the story was told by the dying man in slo^v 
words, and after long intervals, it was to the • 
following effect : ' . ' ; 

In that year of Be volutions, 1848 , this man, 
who now gave his name as Giles Barton, had 
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beconie a member of a society which, although 
its aims were to benefit the social condition oi 
•working men, was in reality a ^secret and some- 
what dangerous combination. The nieinbei’s were 
enrolled under feigned names ; and one of these 
nienibers was Arthur Naseby, On one occasion, 
two or three ^^ears later, a riot broke out in the 
street, and Giles was sei^ced among others by the 
police j whereupon Naseby had headed a rescue 
party, and carried llie prisoners oii wliile ou their 
•way to the police oifice. 

it was a time when Government was very 
severe upon such ohenees ; and Giles and Arthur 
Naseby lied. Grateful for the liberty which liad 
thus been secured to him, the former advised 
Hiiseby to go to Stockboroiigli, in Yorkshire, 
where he would find refuge with Giles'^s aunt, 
Mrs Hales. He himself would take passage in a 
vessel as a marine engineer, and leave the country 
for some years. He gave Nasoby a letter to his 
aunt, also a message to his cousin Esther, his 
aunt’s only child. • Esther he had loved from his 
boyhood, though he had never spoken of it to 
her, for she was well educated, and he but indif- 
ferently so; yet he imagined there was a sort 
of rinderatanding between them, and fondly 
hoped that, by industry and success, he might 
isome time be in a position to ask Esther Hales 
to he lus wife. The winning of her love had 
been the dream and the ambition of his life. 

- He remained abroad for nearly two years, 
returning to England towards the end of 1853, 
when he wrote to Arthur Kaseby, saying that lie 
was most anxious to visit his aunt and cousin, and 
asking if it was safe for him yet to do so. He 
was afraid the police had not forgotten him. In 
reply he received a letter stating that inqui- 
ries had quite recently been made in the town 
regarding him, and not in the meantime to coiue 
nearer Btockborough than the village of Bromle}", 
a few miles to the soutli. Here lie received a 
second letter from Arthur Hasehy, stating that 
the writer, after an absence of two days, was 
returning home to Stockborough, and -would meet 
with Wm on the following evening, after dark, 
at a place indicated, between Stoekborough and 
the IVhitc Horse Inn, 

* He came,’ said the old man, addressing Clara ; 
Cmd how can I tell thee what took place between 
usi All these years, and all the way home, I 
had been 'thinking of Esther Hales; I had done 
well, and my heart was set upon winning lier— 
more'nAongue can tell. And when I met Iiim, 
and found as how he had married her— 'the man 
' wlio had carried' my lust message to her — 1. think 
I mim liW gone stark mad, I mun ha’ threatened 
him ; for he thro wed his arms around me to keep 
iisie froni striking him ; but in my madness I 
shook him off, clashing him to the ground. We 
were on the road by the river-bank; and w^hen 
he staggered from me, and fell, he rolled down 
the bunk into the river. The night was dark, 
aiicl I could not sec him, and tlie river was in 
I’ high flood.' ,1 only heard the splash in the water, 
[.and Im. wild cry.— This brought me smnmat to 
I .'mysen, and I saw^ the terrible 'thing I had done. 
I had been the death of the man who had been 
my Mend till this wild love o’ mine for Esther 

'wildly along, the^ water's 'edge;-. but 
- now! o\ my.' old' mate could 1 see. I called 


for help, but no one came. I said, “ I am a 
murderer!” A great fear came upon me, and 
I turned and ran off through the durkiiess, I 
knowed not where. At last I saw liglits. It 
was the JFhite Horse, and I went in. There were 
voices loud in the bar-room ; but no one mun 
ha’ seen me, and I ivenl; into the Blue Boom. In 
the light of the fire, what was my horror to find 
a watch dangling at the end of a bit of chain that 
had fixed itself to a button of my coat 'i It w^as 
the -watch o’ the man whose death I had been ! 

I could scarce handle it, for it looked in my eyes 
as if red wf blood, and I u’most sickened at the 
sight of it. I tore it from its fasteuiiig, and 
looked about to see where I could hide it. 

There was a broken part in the wainscoting, and 
1 dropped it down there, and rushed from the 
. house.. ■ 

‘ All, that runnin’ away was the one great mis- 
take o’ my life I But I could not go back to 
Stoekborough, and look on Esther Hales, and 
I know that 1 had been the death o’ the man who 
I loved her— the man, too, as was my Mend. I 

I tied ; and summer and winter, from year to year, 

I I ha’ been trying to % from inysen ever since. 

; How I wished to die that night in the storm on 
I the Fell ! Yet here, in Linlaven, I ha’ been 

a’mosfc happy — happier than I iuf been for all 
these thirty years ; for I found folks as were kind 
to me ; and I loved thee — and thy bairn. But the 
coiit-of-arms on the tombstone in the idiurch gave 
me a great scare ; for they were tim same as was 
011 the last letter Arthur Naseby wn‘ote me. And 
when the story was read from the paper o’ the 
linding o’ the wuatcli, 1 said to my sen : vvili 

lly from niy fate no longer,” and wa.s agoin’ to 
tramp to Stoekborough, to give mysen up, when 
the bells called me back. I knowed where thy 
little Lucy was, and I could not leave her to 
pei'isli.’ 

Clara asked him if he had still Arthur Hasebj’s 
letters. 

He put his band into his breast and drew out 
the little leatlier case. There first fell oiiL the 
tress of fair hair lie had shorn from Lucy’s head, 
which he htdd out hi.s hand to receive back, 
and pressed ^ to his lips ; and then two letters. 

Both, the Yicar saw at once, were in the hnnd- 
wriling of Arthur Norimm. The latest one, In 
which he had named the final and fatal place of 
meeting, was, curiously enough, written on the 
back of the last letter which the Vicar had 
written to Arthur before his disappeuruiice, and 
which had the Norham anna stamped upon it. 

I Arthur’s letter was dated, ‘Chriatums Eve, 

11853,’ 

^That is suificient,’ whispered Mr Brookes to 
the Captain ; Ht forma indisputable proof that 
Arthur Horham was alive after the time 61 bis 
father’s death. Consequently, he was the heir of 
tlie Bratlirig estates according to his fathers will. 

W e can beat off Linley now, and the estates are ' ’ ’ 
safe.” ; . . - 

^ But Clara heard nothing of this. She was , 
intent upon every word that fell li‘om the }ips ’ 

01 the dying man. 

‘Thou knows now,” he said, Hhe story oMny i ' ' 
miserable life ; and I feel easier in my heart that ' ■ 
Xdia” told thee of it.V ■ 

Clara went close Mp to him/and took Ms hanii ' : ' ‘ 
Giles, she said, ‘ Eatner Mules was my mother,^ 
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‘Thy luotlier And lie looked as if 
a great light had hurst in upon him. ‘Thou he 
Esther Hales’s child? — and Lucy he thine? — 
little Lucy V 

He lay silent for a while, and then said : ‘ Yes, 
that be it. I knowed there was siimmat about 
tiiy little Lucy as went beyond me. I see it all 
now. Slie ha’ Esther Hales’s eyes— my Esther’s. 
—And yet,’ he added, looking at Clara as if in 
fear, ‘ I were the death 0 ^ thy father.’ 

‘And you have atoned for it,’ said Clara, stoop- 
ing and kissing the brow of the dying man, ‘for 
you have saved my child-— and hers.’ I 

Some hours after, as they stood by the bed- ^ 
side, \vatching his last moments, there stole along 
upon the snnbright air the soiiml of Linlaven 
bells— not harsh and dissonant, as on yestereven, 
but soft and melodious, like the winged messen- 
gers of peace and forgiveness. Once more, as on 
that other Sabbath iiiorn, came the clear melody 
of the belLs, filling all the room with their sweet 
jargoniug ; and tlie eyes of the dying man 
opened, and liis lips were seen to move. He was 
saying ^Our Father !’ Was he once more in the 
old church at home by his mother’s knee, with 
his hand in hers, the sunshine and the pleasant 
music filling all the place ? Again the peni- 
tential words are on his lips its our 

sins’— And again a great change has come, 
‘quick and sudden-like.’ But not surely this 
time into Darkness. Bather, let us hope, into 
the Day that knows no evening, into the Light 
that has no eclipse. 

‘Ukqle Giles/ That was the name by which 
they had known and loved him ; it is the name 
you may still see carved upon the little headstone 
above Ms grave ; and that grave is in the place 
which of all places was most pleasant to him— 
within the sound of ‘them beautiful bells,’ the 
Bells of Linlaven. . 

li’HE EKD. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE A N D A E T S. 

A VBiEY interesting paper was recently read before 
the Institute of Naval Architects by Mr Yarrow, 
derscribing a series of experiments which he has 
lately conducted with a "vdew to trace the camses 
of vibration in screw steamers. These experi- 
ments w’ere ma<le on a fast torpedo boat, the 
engines of which revolved at the rate of two 
hundred and forty-eight times jier minute. 
These, experiments clearly showed that the vibra- 
tion, so familial" to all travellers by sea, is not 
due to the action of the propeller in the water, 
but is caused by the machinery itself, and by the 
%vaut of due balancing of the various cranks, 
piston rods, &c. To prove this, the vessel was 
deprived of its propeller while held fast by cables 
in still water, wdien it was found that the vibra- 
tion of the hull was communicated to the sur- 
rounding water, and the ripple commotion caused 
thereon \vas conspicuous enough, to be. photo- 
. graphed, Mr Yarrow |>ointed out that by the 
use of weights and other devices the vibration of 
thO' machinery could be greatly reduced, 

' • Foi* a long.' .time the locoiuotives on our trunk 


railway lines have been so constructed that they 
are able to take up water from tanks placed 
between the rails even while going, at full speed. 

A method of taking up coal without stopping 
has been invented in the United States, and the 
apparatus is to be tried upon one of the main 
American railroads. A working model has been 
made, but the details of the mechanism have not 
yet been published. 

A great deal of attention has lately been 
directed to the question of carrying a life-line 
ashore from a vessel in distress, it was recently 
proved on the occasion of a wreck on our southern 
coast that the rocket apj)aratus is limited in its 
range, and this limitation is, of course, increased 
when the projectile has to force its way against 
a strong -wind. Some successful experimenlis 
have been made near New York City with a 
large kite, which can be folded up when not in 
use, and will pack into a very small space. The 
kite is attached to a buoy, and will quickly 
convey that buoy across the roughest waiter. .By 
this means it is possible to carry to the shore 
a very much heavier line tliau it is feasible to 
carry from the shore by moans of a rocket ; and 
it will readily he seen t)iat the strong wind which 
forms such an obstruction to the p>assage of the 
latter, is a great help in carrying the kite to 
land. ■ 

The reindeer has been introduced into Alaska 
by the Government Agent of Education there, 
Dr Sheldon Jackson. It is believed that as this 
iisefui animal flourishes so \vell in Siberia it , 
will soon become acclimatised in Alaska, where ! 
the conditions of vegetation, temperature, \ 
are niucli the same. The experiment is most | 
important from an economic point of view, for 
there are few animals which are more generally 
useful than the reindeer. Besides being valuable 
for drawing sledges, it is also greatly esteemed 
for its meat, its milk, and also for the value of 
itsAkin. . ■ ■ 

The maniifactiire of an artificial india-rubber 
has lately been protected by patent. The com- 
ponent parts of this composition are inanik g\un, | 
benzine, bitumen, and resin oil. It is said that I 
the product obtained from careful admixture and I 
special treatment of these materials gives a sub- i 
stance A^diicli possesses all the elasticity, solidity, 1 
and suppleness of the finest india-rubber, It :l 
can, iiioreover, like tlie valuable product wliieh 
it imitates, be vulcanised in the usual way. It 
is probable that the new compound will be found 
valuable to the electrician a.s an insulator, but we 
have not heard whether it has yet been tried in 
that capacity. 

Mr H. A. Fleiiss, whose life-saving apparatus 
formed the subject of an article in our columiis:' 
some years ago, has produced a hand ice-inaking/ 
machiBe, which was described in a paper read:’ 
by him at a recent technical meeting of one 
of the Societies. This machine embodies the,, 
principle of the Carre ice-making maehine, 
particulars of which can be found . in, , all ; the. 
physical text-books. But in Mr Fleiiss’s machine 
the mechanism has been simplified and- jnueh'; 
improved, so that it is possible; to. 
quantity of ice at a few minutes’ noticeApd' vnth ' 
^'ery little expenditure of. labour. The machine 
wdll be iinuduable on small yachts «!,nd other 
sailing-vessels which find tfieir way to' warm 
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, latitiules. On larger vessels, where steam is avaih 
able, ice, as is well known, is readily produced by 
the coinpressiuii and expansion of air. 

From a consular Eeport ^Ye learn tluit the papeiv 
maiiufacUire is one of the chief iiidui^tries in 
Corea. The paper is mad a In the most p>vimitive 
manner from the bark of a tree wliicli is imligen- 
oils to the country and wliicli is closely allied to 
the mulberry. The baxdc is gathered in the 
spring, and is boiled for a long time in water to 
which wood-ashes have been added, until it is 
reduced to pulp. This liquid pulp is placed in 
vats, and flowed over bamboo screens, which may 
])e taken to represent the wire- work moulds nsed 
fur hand paper-making in our own country. The 
web of paper thus formed is placed on a hot lloor 
and ironed by band. The Uorean paper serves 
a great many useful purposes,^ for beyond its 
common use for books and writing, it is made 
into hats and boxes, is used for covering walls and 
ceilings, and also hndB its way to China and 
Japan for the manufacture of umbrellas. 

One of the York theatres is employing the 
incmidescent electric lamp in a novel manner, 
namely, to give the effect of sunrise on the stage. 
The apxiiiratus consists of a curved screen partly 
made of gauze, behind which are arranged a 
number of*" iiieaiidescent lamps, which are so con- 
trolled by switches that the light given by them 
can be made to gi’adually increase iii; power. The 
electric current is also used in the same theatre 
to give .the effect of a bursting shell, the shell 
itself being, made of paper containing just enough 
powder to give a flash and to destroy it, while a 
ciUTeiifc is simultaneously sent to a gun belniid 
tlie. scenes, which makess. the. necessary noise for 
the explosion. 

Qeiienti readers very scddom trouble themselves 
about tlie contents of tliose volumes constantly 
issued by government authority uiider the name 
; of Blue-books. A blue-book "is indeed looked 
upon as the synonym of something very dry and 
uninteresting. Tet these volumes occasionally 
give details which are worth attention even by 
the ordimuy reader, and particulars of important 
proceedings are found here wliicli cannot be 
readily gleaned from any other source. As a 
case in point, we may turn to the blue-book 
containing an account of the mines and minerals 
1‘aised in Britain during the past year. 'From 
this we learn that the lailue t)f the gold smelted 
amounted to nearly 4,000, while the .silver was 
valued at upwards of i*2000. Iron stands first 
among the remaining metals, for its produce, 
after smelting, amounted to neaily £12,000,000. 

' Thm unfortimatcly represents a ‘ falling-off of 
' £3,000,000 when compared with the amount 
smelted in the previous year. Next in order 
eomes tin, the value of which 'is put at £800,000 ; 
while the, lead i'aised amounted to .£^00,000, and 
the mm to about half that amount.- The figures 
wc liave given represent the amounts in round 
numbers, and they all show a decrease on previous 
. retiirnsi except in the case of gold ^ 

A new kind of miners pick has been intro- 
dueod by Messrs Cam in, Bagshaw, & Co., of Lead 
y Mill Steel TYork-s, Sheffield , The chief feature 
, n|the new tool is that it is not made in one piece 
J%k^ the ordinary pick, but consists' essentialiy of 
;a steel casting which fits upon t]je shaft, hojlbwecl 
'Out, at end fc the reception of the points or. 




blades of the instrument. By a clever device 
these points are perfectly tight wdien fixed, and 
they can be instantly released l>y a sniaU weilge, 
which the miner can cany in li is waistcoat pock id,, 
It is possible to nmke the points or blades uf better 
steel than when the pick is all in one piece, and 
these points can be replaced 

worn out, at .small cost. One great; advantage in 
using tlii.s new tool is that only one ]>ick need be 
taken do.wii the pit,. while the .points for t^enewal 
only need to be carried about, it is said^lhat the 
new pick, weighing two pounds, will do better 
work tiuui the older kinds, which weigh fifty per 
cent. more. The cost is about the same as tlie old 
pattern pick. 

A fresh terror seems to be in store for the 
unfortunate inmates of the Riisaian prisons. It 
is proposed that the cells should be fitted with 
concealed microphones, so that any ccmvenyiiion 
can be automatically conveyed by wire to a distant 
telephone. There is no doubt that this idea could 
be carried out by means of a sensitive form of 
microphone. When wonderful little instru- 
lueiifc was first produced by Professfu* Hughes 
about fifteen years ago, it was jokingly said limt 
it would be a convenient instrument to hide in 
the rooms occupied by a Cabinet Cooncil, so that 
state sec.i'et3 might be made known la outside 
ears. We presume that in Eiissia the use of the 
iiistrument will be eoiitined to those prisons 
which arc devoted to the reception uf political 
offenders. 

Mbdern aerial navigation was the subject of a 
paper recently read at the Eoyul United Service 
Institution by Captain J. D. Fiilleiloii. In this 
paper the question of aerial navigation "was 
divided under two distinct categories— (1) Balloon- 
ing, or the use of machines lighter than air; and 
(2) aeration, or navigation by means of machines 
heavier than the air. In describing the qualities 
required in a war balloon the lecturer said tluit 
it should be capable of carrying, besides one or 
two passengers, a supply of explosive slieil? and 
a machine gun, and that it ought to be able to 
travel by mechanical means at '"such a rate that 
it would be able to keep up with any war-ship 
afloat The great difficulty in ballooning, and 
also in the construction of any flying- machine, 
was to obtain a sufficiently light" motor. The 
lecturer concluded hu remarks by (jiu^ting a 
statement which has been aliributed to ' Mr 
Maxim, who is now engaged in comstructing a 
liyiiig-macliiiie on a very large scale, upon which 
he lias already expended about £10,000, 'll I 
can rise from the coast of France, sail througli 
the air across the Channel, and drop luili a ton 
of iiitro-glycerine upon an English city. I can 
revolutionise the world. I believe I can do it 
I if I live long enough ; if I die, some one will 
come after me who will be succeissful if I fail^ 

In the recent R.eport of Her Majestv^s Insqiec- 
tors of Explosives for the irasfc year, two samples 
of gun-cotton were referred io, one of which Imd 
been under water for sixteen years, while tim 
other hud been buried under ground for twenty 
year.s. Both tbOvSe samples were in tine con*- 
dition, and as ready for the work of destiniction- 
^ they were on the day of their .manufacture. - 
This shows that gim'.cotioa ..prepared’ with 'care " 
IS one of the. safest explosive agents which' 
can be employed. The fact alone that it can -be ’ 
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kept ill a wet condition, and ean, by special 
appliances, be exploded while wet, but is inex- 
plosive luiless those particular ineaiis be adopted, 
is sutiicient to show that it can be stored with the 
greatest safety. / ^ 

Some wonderful results with regard to potato 
culture have been obtained by a gentleman-farmer 
in France. Tin's farmer, who is also a dis- 
tinguished chemist, has been, according to a 
recent Consular Beport from Nantes, for some 
time past conducting experiments with potatoes, 
with the remarkable result tliat lie has succeeded 
in securing the enormous return of forty-two 
tons per acre. The plan he adopts is to care- 
fully select the seed and to use only the best 
and soundest tubers. The ground is dug or 
ploughed to a great depth and is well inaiiured. 
Before planting the seed potatoes, tliey are soaked 
for about twenty-four iioiirs in a mixture com- 
posed of saltpetre and sulphate of ammonia, six 
pounds of each salt to twentj^-tive gallons of 
water. After this soaking, the tubers are allowed 
to drain, and they then stand for twenty-four 
hours longer, ill order that the germs may have 
time to swell. 

The same Beport tells us that last year’s potato 
crop in France was, owing to the unusual dry- 
lUisa of the season, below the average. Wher- 
ever disease showed itself, a dressing was iised, 
consisting of two pounds of blue vitriol and four 
pounds of lime to twenty-five gallons of water. 
For preserving potatoes during the winter, it is 
recommended, after picking out tlie diseased 
tubers, to store the sound ones in a dry building 
or cellar in a heap about three feet deep. The 
place should be well i^entilated ; but in cold 
Weather the doors must be kept closed, and the 
potatoes must occasionally be stirred about. 

In the course of a discussion which took place 
recently after the reading of a paper at the 
Society of Arts, ]\Ir J. Hughes referred to the 
composition of Nile mud, the fertilising value of 
which has always been regarded as being so great. 1 
Samples of this mud he had, some years ago, j 
had occasion to analyse, and he found two special ’ 
points about it which were not generally known : j 
one of these was that the water was remarkably ' 
soft, ami the other that it contained a consider- I 
able amount of nitric acid. Tlie nuid, in fact, was | 
a complete manure, containing all the essentials | 
for the food of plants in a very fine form, ^Yhicll 
alone was a great advantage. 

Some goov.! practice has recently been made 
with the new nuigazine rifle, about which weapon 
such unsatisfactory reports were circulated a few 
years ago. The gun was employed experimentally 
at the H}‘the School of Musketry, and it was tired 
with smokeless powder, at a 'body of dummy 
figures, at a distance of eight hundred yards. 
The number of hits was eighteen per cent., which 
speaks well for the new arm, when it is remem- 
bered that it is a well-ascertained fact that in 
warfare not more than one per cent, of the bullets 
fired do any damage whatever. In testing the 
new rifle against the old one fired with black 
gunpowder, the value of the new explosive was 
seen to great advantage ; the smoke emitted from 
each rifle being only about as much as would 
proceed from the end of a cigar, A distinct 
advantage, %vould accrue to troops under such 
conditions, as their place would not be readily 


discernible by a distant enemy, and, therefore, 
practically they would remain for a long time 
undiscovered. . 

Among the most interesting things shown at 
the recent siiceessfiil Naval Exhibition in Lon- 
don was the very beautiful -model ' of Nelson’s 
celebrated flagship, the Victory. This modelj 
although full size, was not a complete representa- 
tion of the old vessel, the original of which is 
preserved at Portsmouth Harbour: it was, indeed, 
but the hulk of the ship, and so far "was very 
completely carried out. It has now been deter- 
mined that this same model shall be completed 
by adding to it every detail of the spars and 
rigging of the old sliip, and in this restored state 
it is to be exhibited at the World’s Fair at- 
Chicago. 

Anothei*^ vessel of far diflerent kind is being 
modelled for tbe same Fxliibition at Cadiz, under 
the auspices of the Spanish government. This is 
to be a full-sized model of Columbus’s ship, the 
Santa Maria, which carried the famous explorer 
to the western world. A gigantic statue of 
Columbus is also to be shown" at Chicago, and 
this monument will funiish a design for souvenirs 
of the exhibition. 

Dr Colin, a French army surgeon, has been 
studying the effect of regular marching upon 
soldiers, and lie asserts that the regularity of the 
step causes a shock to the brain and the bones, 
which will often break down the strongest luen. 
This shock is repeated forty thousand tunes in a 
fair day’s march, and, therefore, it is productive 
of far more wear and tear to the bruin and boi.ly 
than the irregular step usually adopted in taking 
mere walking exercise. The use of a rubber 
heel for military boots is found to give partial 
relief. 

The beds of onyx in Arizona are of such vast 
extent that several car-loads are shipped daily 
from one mine. This mine is said to represent 
an almo.st solid body of tbe beautiful stone, 
measuring one mile by a mile and a half in area. 
A piece of onyx, the largest evei' dug, was 
recently removed from the mine, which measured 
twenty-three feet by ten feet, and twenty-six 
inches thick. Tbe Arizona onyx is finer than 
the Mexican, and will take a very high polish. 
It is shipped to Chicago, New Yoi'k, and other 
cities, where it is used for table-tops and all kinds 
of other onuuueiital purposes. 

It is announced from Tunis that excavations 
are now being made in the famous two-headed 
hill mentioned by Yirgil, which hill is situated 
about eight miles from Tunis. Many interesting 
remains have already been unearthed, and it is ■ 
confidently hoped that better will folloYV. A 
temple of Baal Saturn, which has been almost 
entirely laid bare, is attracting particularly^ the 
attention of the French arclneologists, because of 
its peculiarly interesting statues and bas-reliefs. 
The building is situatecl at an: elevation of oyer : 
sixteen hundred feet ; and this is another proof 
that the Carthaginians practised their religions 
ceremonies on hills. On all the statues of the 
gods to which tbe temple is dedicated the naiues 
Baal and Saturn are found togethei^ wliioli. would 
seem to indicate that to flatter theit* iSotnan con-, 
querors the Carthaginians had added to the name 
of their chief god that of the highest Eomau 
deity. Unfortunately, the statues found are only 
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latitncles* On Ifirger vessels, wliere steam is avail- 
able, i<!e, as is well known, is readily produced b}^ 
tlie coiupressioii and expansion of air. 

From a consular Report we learn^that tlie paper- 
jiKinnfacturc is one of the chief industries in 
Corea. The paper ia made in the niost primitive 
manner from the bark of a tree which is indigtni- 
OU 3 to the country and which is closely allied to 
the mulberry. The bark is gathered in the 
spring, and is boiled for a long time in water to 
which ivood-ashes have been added, until it 
reduced to pulp. Tliis liquid pulp is placed in 
vats, an<l Ho wed over bamboo screens, ivbich may 
be taken to represent the wire- work moulds used 
for hand paper-making in our own country. The 
web of j>aper thus forniecl is placed on a hut floor 
and ironed by hand. The Oorean paper serves 
a great many useful purposes, for beyond its 
common use 'for books and writing, it is made 
into Iiats and boxes, is used for covering walls and 
ceilings, and also 'finds its way to China and 
Japan for the manufacture of umbrellas. 

One of the Kew York theatres is employing the 
incandescent, electric lamp in a novel manner, 
namely, to give the effect of sunrise on the stage. 
The apparatus consists of a curved screen partly 
made of gauze, behind which are arranged a 
number of incandescent lamps, which are so con- 
trolled by switches that the light given by them 
can be made to gradually increase in power. Tbe 
electric current is also t\sed in the same theatre 
to give the effect of a bursting shell, the shell 
itself being made of paper containing just enough 
powder to give a flash and to destroy it, while a 
current k sinmltaueously sent to a gun bidiiiid 
the scenes, which makes the necessary noise for 
the explosion. 

General readers very seldom trouble tliemselves 
about the contents of those, volumes constantly 
issued by government uutliority under the name 
of Blue-books. xV blue-book ia indeed looked 
upon as the synonym of something very dry and 
uninteresting. Yet these yoliiniea occasionally 
give details which are worth attention even by 
the ordinary reader, and jjarticulars of impoj'tant 
proceedings are found here which cannot be 
rcjidily gleaned from any other source. As a 
case ill point, we may turn to the blue-book 
containing an account of the mines and minerals 
raised in .Britain during tlie past year. From 
this we learn tliat the value of the gold smelted 
amounted to nearly il4,0{X), while the silver was 
valued at upwards of i'SOOO, Iron stands first 
among the remaining metals, for its produce, 
aftm* smelting, amounted to nearly il2,000,000. 
This unfortunately rt‘presents a falling-off’ of 
000,000 when compared with the amount 
smelted in the previous year. Next in order 
comes tin, tlie value of which'is put at JB01),000 ; 
while tlie lead raised amounted to £400,000, and 
the ^inc to about half that amount. The figures 
w’e have given represent the amounts in round 
numbers, and they all. show a decrease on previous 
■ returns, except in the case of gold. ' 

' A new kind' of minerV pick has been intro- 
:d, need, by Messrs Ganim, Bc^sliaw, & Go,, of Lead 

Mill Steel WorJiBy Shefflfdd, . The chief . feature 

^ of the new tool is that it is not made in one piece 
’•'like the ordinary pick, but consists essentially of 
a steal casting which fits upon the shaft, hollowed 
■but alj -end :iorp4he reception, of the points or 


blades of the iifstrumeiit. ^ By a clever device 
these points are perfectly tight wlieu fixed, ami 
they can be instantly released by a small wedge, 
which tlie miner can carry in his waistcuufc pockwd. 
It is possible to make the points or bhuies «.d be tier 
steel than when the pick is all in one piece, and 
these points can be replaced imstauianeously when 
w^orn out, at small cost. One great advantage in 
using this new tool is that only one ])ick need be 
taken down the pit, while the points for renewal 
only need to be carried about. It is said that the 
new pick, weighing tavo pounds, will do better 
wmrk than the older kinds, which weigh fifty per 
cent. more. The cost is about the same as the old 
pattern pick. 

A fresh terror seems to he in store for the 
imfortimate inmates of tlie Russian prisons. It 
is proposed that the cells should be lilted with 
concealed microphones, so that any conversation 
can be automatically conveyed by wire to a distant 
telephone. There is no doubt that this idea could 
be carried out by means of a sensitive form of 
microphone. Yfhen this ’wonderful little instni- 
nient was first produced by Professor Hughes 
about fifteen years ago, it was jokingly said that 
it would be a convenient iustviuuent to hide in 
the rooms occupied by a Cabinet Council, so that 
state secrets might be made known to oiit,-ide 
ears. We presume that in Russia the use of the 
instrument will be confined to those pi'isona 
which are devoted to the reception of politica.1 
offenders. 

Modern aerial navigation was the subject of a 
paper recently read at the Royal United Service 
Institution by Captain J. D. Fullerton. In this 
paper the question of aerial navigation was 
divided under two distinct categories-~-(l) Balloon- 
ing', or the use of machines lighter than air ; and 
(2) aeration, or navigation by means of machines 
heavier than the air. In describing the qualities 
required in a war balloon the lecturer said tliat 
it should be capable of carrying, besides one or 
two passengers, a supply of exp'losive shells and 
a machine gun, and that it ought to be able to 
travel by mechanical means at' such ti rate that 
it would be able to keep up with any war-fdiip 
afloat. The great difficulty in ballooning, and 
also in the construction of any flying- machine, 
urns to obtain a sufficiently light motor. The 
lecturer concluded his remarks by quoting a 
statement which has been attributed to Air 
Maxim, who is now engaged in constructing a 
flying-machine on a very large scale, upon whicli 
he has already expended about £‘10,000, 'If I 
can rise from ' the coast of France, sail through 
the air across the Chaune], and drop half a ton 
of nitro-glyceriiie upon an Englisli city. I can 
revolutionise the world. I believe I clxii do it 
if I live long enough ; if I die, some one wdll 
come after me who will be successful if I fail' 

In the recent Report of Her ]\Iajestvk Inspec- 
tors of Explosives for the past yeaiy two samples 
of gun-cotton were referred to, one of which had- 
been under ’ivater for sixteen years, while the 
other had been buried under ground for twenty 
years. Both tbe.se samples were in fine .con- 
dition, and as ready for the work of destruction^ 
^ they were on the day their, 

This shows that gun-cotton ' prepared with caiA 
is one of tlie safest explosive agent^j which 
can be employed . The fact aW that it can be. 
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kept ill a wet condition, and can, by special 
appliances, be exploded wliile but is inex- 
plosive unless those particular ineaiis be adopted, 
is Siitlicient to show that it can be stored with the 
greatest safety. 

Some wonderful results with regard to potato 
culture have been obtained by a gentlemaii-fovmer 
ill France. This farmer, who is also a dis- 
tinguished chemist, has been, according to a 
recent Consnlar Report from Nantes, for some 
time pasSt conducting experinienta with potatoes, 
with the remarkable result that he has succeeded 
in securing the enormous return of forty 4wo 
tons per acre. The plan he adopts is to care- 
fully select the seed and to use only tlie best 
and soundest tubers. The ground is dug or 
ploughed to a great depth and is well manured. 
Before planting the seed potatoes, they are soaked 
for about twenty-four lioiirs in a mixture com- 
posed of saltpetre and sulphate of ammonia, six 
pounds of each salt to twenty-live gallons of 
water. After this soaking, the tubers are allowed 
to drain, and they then stand for twenty-four 
liours longer, in order that the germs may have 
time to swell. 

The same Report tells us that last yeaFs potato 
crop ill France was, owing to the luiusiiai dry- 
ness of the season, below '"the average. Wher- 
ever di.sease showed, itself, a dressing was used, 
consisting of two pounds of blue vitriol and four 
pounds of lime to twenty-hve gallons of water. 
For preserving potatoes during the winter, it is 
recommended, after picking out the diseased 
tubers, to store tbe sound ones in a dry building 
or cellar in a lieap about three feet deep. The 
place should be well vontihited ; but in cold 
weather the doors must be kept closed, and the 
potatoes must occasionally be stirred about. 

In the course of a discussion which took place 
recently after the reading of a paper at the 
Society of Arts, Mr J, Hughes referred to the 
composition of Nile mud, the fertilising value of 
which has always been regarded as being so great. 
Samples of this mml he hud, some years ago, 
had occasion to analyse, and he found two special 
points about it which were not generally known : 
one of these was that the water was remarkably 
soft, and the other that it contained a couai<ler- 
able amount of nitric acid. The mud, in fact, wa.s 
a complete manure, containing all the essentials 
for the food of plants in a very hne form, which 
alone was a great advantage. 

Some good practice has recently been made 
with the new magazine rifle, about which weapon 
such unsatisfactory reports were circulated a few 
years ago. The gun was employee! experimentally 
at tlie Hythe School of Musketry, and it was lired 
with smokeless powder, at a body of duiuiuy 
figures, at a distance of eight luuidred yards. 
The number of hits was eigliteen per cent., wdiich 
speaks well for the new arm, when ft is remem- 
bered that it is a well-ascertained fact that in 
warfare not more than one per cent, of the bullets 
bred do any damage whatever. In testing the 
hew rifle against the old one fired wuth black 
gunpowder, the value of the new explosive was 
seen to great advantage ; the smoke emitted from 
each . rifle being only about as much ns would 
proceed from the end of a cigar. A distinct 
advantage would accrue to troops under such 
conllitiohs, ' as their place would not be readily 


discernible by a distant enemy, and, therefore, 
practically they Would remain for a long time 
undiscovered. . ^ ^ 

Among the most interesting things shown at 
the recent successful Naval Exhibition in Lon- 
don was the very beautiful ■ model of Nelson’s 
celebrated flagship, the Victory, This model, 
although full size, was not a complete representa- 
tion of the old vessel, the original of which is 
preserved at Portsmouth Harbour: it was, indeed, 
but the hulk of the ship, and so far was very 
completely carried out. It has now been deter- 
mined that til is same model shall be completed 
by adding to it every detail of the spars and 
rigging of the old sliip, and in this I'estored state 
it is to be exhibited at the AVorkfs Fair at 
Chicago. 

Another vessel of far different kind is being 
modelled for the same Exhibition at Cadiz, under 
the auspices of the Spanish government, Tliis is 
to be a full-sized model of Columbus’s ship, the 
Santa if arm, which carried the famous explorer 
to the western world. A gigantic statue of 
Columbus is also to be shown at Chicago, and 
this monument will furnish a design for souvenirs 
of the exhibition. 

Dr Colin, a French army surgeon, has been 
studying the effect of regular marcliiug upon 
soldiers, and he asserts that the regularity of the 
.step cause.s a shock to the brain ami the bones, 
which will often break down the strongest men. 
This shock is repeated forty tliou, sand times in a. 
fair day’s luarcli, and, therefore, it is productive 
of lav more wear and tear to the brain and hotly 
than the irregular step usually adopted in taking 
mere ’walking exercise. The use of a rubber 
heel for military boots is found to give partial 
relief. ■ 

The bed.s of onyx in Ailzona are of such vast 
extent that several car-loads are shipped daily 
from one mine. This mine is said to represent 
un aliuo.st solid body of tbe beautiful stone, 
inea.siiring one mile by a mile and a half in area. 

X piece of onyx, the largest ever dug, was 
recently removed from the mine, which measured 
twenty-three feet by ten feet, and twenty -si.x 
inches thick. The Arizona onyx is finer than 
the Mexican, and will take a very high polivsh. 

It is shipped to Chicago, New York, and other 
cities, where it is used for table-tops and all kinds 
of other ornamental purposes. 

It is aimoimced from Tunis that e.xcavatioits 
are now being made in the famous two-headed 
hill mentioned by Yirgil, which hill is situated 
about eight miles from Tuni.s. Many interesting 
remains have already been unearthed, and it is 
confidently hoped that better will follow. A 
temple of Baal Saturn, which has been almost 
entirely laid bare, is attracting particularly the 
attention of the French arclueologists, because of; 
its peculiarly interesting statues and bas-reliefs. 
The building is situated at an elevation of :ov^r 
sixteen hundred feet ; and this is another proof ' 
that the Carthaginians practised their religmttai 
ceremonies ou hills. On all the statues of •the 
gods to whicli the temple is dedicated the names ■ 
Baal and Saturn are found together, wbieh would' j 
seem to indicate that to flatter their Bomati eon- 
querors the Carthaginians had added to’ the name • 
of their chief god that of the highest .Roman 
deity. TJnfortimately, tbe statues found are only. 
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torsos* Urns and small lamps bearing Christian 
embkiUBj and small coins o£ the tliircl and fourth 
centuries, hare been found.^ T'he excavations will 
be continued under the direction of the rrench 
archaiologisfc, Monsieur ToutaiiL 


A WINTEB’S TALE, 

We were watering the oxen at the well—Douglas 
and I-^-smoldng and talking as ^ve watched the 
cattle drinking and sniffing between each bucket- 
ful with a lazy satisfaction peculiar to their kind, 
and then carefully knocking over the pails with 
their noses after every drink. When I reflect on 
the number of pails Brandy and Soda broke in 
a y(3ar by these and other means, it is a wonder 
to me now that \ve made out as vrell iis did 
at first with our farming operations, 

Douglas was a Scotch Canadian, up from the 
Portage on a visit to some friends, but an old- 
timer" who knew the ISTorth-western prairies from 
Winnipeg to the Bockies, and from Prince 
Albert to the Moose Mountains, as well as the 
Beil Men themselves. 

We were sorry to hear from him that the 
Indians had prophesied an open winter, for we 
knew that they seldom blimdered as to weather^ 
Open winters, he continued, were a nuisance 
and hard on axles, for they meant severe frosts 
and little snow, with frequent heavy thaws — a 
state of ailairs that would not admit of running 
sleighs successfully, and knocked wagons to 
splinters. Still the Indians had foretold it, and 
— at that time — I agreed with him that it was 
hopeless our trying to learn any tiling that tlwj 
did not know about the weather ; about hunting, 
fisliing, and trapping ; the operations of nature ; 
the Itabits of bird, beast, and fish, and suchdike 
occult arts and sciences. 

But when spring came and the clang of the 
geese echoed on river, lake, and slougli (Cana- 
dian pronunciation ^Sleiigh'), and the long-drawn 
caw of the crow as he loafed across country 
resounded down the valley ; and the young 

■ poplars micl the willows, the saskatoon and all 
wil'd fra1fe-tree.s seemed to vie with one another 
in the race of growth, I began to wonder to 
myself what a hard winter was like, if the last 
six months represented an open one. 

About the middle of October 1887 the ^ Colonel ’ 
and I left our temporary winter- quarters a short 
clistfiiice from Castle Avery, to go down with the 
oxen and wagon to Birtle to eater for our lainl, 
and lay in stores and clothing for the winter. 
We started one day after dinner, travelling the ' 
twelve miles to Shellmoutli before supper, and 
staying there till morning, covered the fifty miles 
thence to our destination in- the course of the 
next two days* . • . : - . 

We. entered lor our' homesteads, and having 
.attended to other necessary business, made all 
; haate to get hack, for the "weather was wild and 

■ tlmeatening, , and the hard state qI . the trails 
and frequent snow-showers made our.mode of 

•' progression unpleasant in the- Extreme ; though 
■ .m other matters, we had no anxietv, as we had 
^ deft cveitthmg at the ranch in care of- out goocL 

■ did wclUo hasten, fornn the night of the 
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mercury suddenly fell to fifteen below zero. 
The next day, Will Jameson, Jim Burt, ami I 
broke the ice at the North Crossing of ^the 
Assiniboiiie, and made our way over the river 
in the boat, because we were afraid, that the com- 
paratively thin crust of iee would not bear us. 

I remeuiber the occasion well, iox" dameson and 
I stood on the south bank for about twenty 
minutes, shouting in the teeth o\ a bitter wind, 
to attract the attention of Burt's folks on the 
other side ; and had not Burt come out by chance, 
we might have been standing tliere yet, for ail 
tlie good our shouting did* After sponding 
another quarter of an hour breaking the ice, 
Burt finally succeeded in getting across and 
taking us aboard the old second-hand and leaky 
egg-hox that did duty .for a boat ; but there was 
so much water in it that I quite spoiled a brand- 
new pair of Indian moccasins I was wearing for 
the first dine. 

I don't think I shall ever forget Burt's cross- 
ing of the Assiniboine. I was telling him only 
the other day I intended making it figure in the 
first story 1 tried to wu’ite ; and here it is:. I 
have never yet crossed at this spot, owing to the 
wretched means of transit, without gettnig wet. 
As a general rule, of the two making the passage 
in the boat the passenger has to bale for dear life 5 
and the ferryman for"tlie time I'Kuhig lias to pull 
like a Trojan to get across without egg-box um! 
all going under ; and wlum the rivm.’ is high and 
running like a mill-race, it would be almost 
exciting if it -were not so confoundedly damp. 
Well, the ice is getting pretty thin now, being 
early spring, and last night when I was taking 
Jimmy's mail to him, I suddenly landed up to 
my waist in a hole against the north bank, 
where the sun strikes at noonday. Luckily, the 
house is not more than two liixndred yar«ls away ; 
so I soon obtained a change of clothing, and, liofc 
altogether relishing the idea of another bath in 
ice-cold water and after dark, I stayed at Burt's 
all night ; but before I go over there again I shall 
insure niy life. But this is all by flio way — I 
must get back to my ‘Winter’s Tale.' A* few” 
clays after oiir crossing in the boat, the ice was 
strong enough to bear a team, and remained in 
a state of rock-like solidity till the middle oi 
April 1888, when the Man ins, on tlie way baede 
to their homesteads in the West, after -wintoririg in 
the valley, found it strong enough to susiuia the 
weight of the fifty head of cattle they took with 
them* It was indeed a long and weary winter. 

Snow fell pretty often during November and 
December, and on and oil in that lime the 
Oolonel and I were busy getting home the cattle 
and * fixing-up^' our houses and stables* 

Before Christmas we registered fifty -seven 
degrees of frost; but on one occasion the wind 
blew from the west with a warmth that strongly 
resembled tlie^ Chinook (the name applied to 
the westerly wind that frequently springs up in , 
that section of the North-west .that lies near' the 
Eocky Mountains, where it 1ms Its, origin, and 
has the pectiliar efiect of raising th^' temperature 
from often below zero to above freezing-point in 

almost spring-like warmth)^ that so often’ prevails ; 

tains* On Christmas . Uve and Christmas ' Bay ! 
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A . WIKTEE’S TALE, 


Manitoba winter shut down witlf a snap, and for 
nearly four months blizzards, forty below zero, 
and showstornivS, followed one another with a regu- 
larity and pertinacity that became monotonous ; 
while up to the end of May we did not experience 
more than three weeks of pleasant weather, 

Ghx’istma.s Day was the j oiliest I had spent in 
the country since I left home. The Coloneks 
pliim-puddmg was a triumph of culinary art; 
while my beef -steak was as dismal a failure. 

I shall always believe it was his fault for leaving 
the oven door open while I went up to the post- 
office for our letters. 

Leslie and Bickford came ux> to helx> us to eat the 
good things— at least the roast x>ork and pudding, 
for I had' to devour every scrap of that steak pie 
myself, I had made enough for four men with 
appetites in proportion to the time of year ; so I 
was cxiiite a while x^^rforming the feat, and the 
number of times that pie apx)eai’ed on the scene 
during the rest of the winter was wearisome in | 
the extreme. The only drawback to the glory ' 
of the feast was the want of favouring with the j 
pudding— -that kind of flavouring that goes very 
well with a pudding, and is not wholly iinax^pre- 
dated without. 

After dinner or supper — it came off at five p.m. 
—we had a little music and singing, Nancy Lee, 
and the like, accom]:)anied by Leslie’s concertina. 
About half-past ten Bickford decided to go home, 
in spite of our urging, him to stay till morning ; 
ami the last L saw of him that night was being 
pitched out of the saddle over blind Poll’s head ; i 
but the snow was so deep that he sustained no I 
damage. In some resx>ects, indeed, it was rather i 
an elevating end to a x>leasaut evening, hut I , 
myself prefer alighting from the saddle in a more . 
deliberate and less energetic manner. 

Two or three days after Christmas, I was help- 
ing Leslie to thresh ; but what with ice and barley 
beards, my spectacles became so m is ly that about 
all I could see was the way to tlie house, whither 
I retired and thawed the glasses out. It was 
wonderful the number of times I had to do this 
in the course of the day. 

During the rest of that week I helped the 
Colonel to get in supplies of wmod and hay; and 
mi the last day of the year wmnt down to Shell- 
mouth with the Castle Avery mail. The trails 
were bad ; bat with a good hand at the reins the 
ponies had to get there, and in spite of the 
drifts we hardly broke the trot the whole twelve 
miles. Arrived at Shellmouth, I met the 
‘‘Skipper,’ and together we went out to his place 
(Trincomalee), wdiere I stayetl ten days ; but as 
there was not employment for more than one, I 
w'as not overworked," and in fact grew re.stless 
for want of something to do, and longed to be out 
of doors to do it. But the time was near at 
hand when I was only too glad to remain in the 
house. On the 10th of January the Skipper drove 
me home, and never shall I forget that drive. 

The thermometer registered twenty -five below 
’zero when we started at noon, with a biting 
north-westerly wind ; but the day was fairly 
bright and clear. We w^ent a mile and a half 
' out of the way to xnck up Blanc, and then pu.lled 
out for Castle Avery and home ; and though we 
w'ere behind as good a team as there was at the 
time in this section of the country, it took us 
' .nearly > ilva hours to travel the thirteen miles. 


Kor w^ere we exactly prepared for what was in 
store, for with the exception of some straw at the 
bottom of the wagon- box, which -was mounted 
oil sleighs, the horse-blankets, and Blanc’s ox- 
hide, we had no suitable covering to protect us 
from such intense cold. As it \va.s, the trail w^as 
hardly ever visible between Blanc’s Bluff and 
Castle Avery. Eor a few minutes the horses 
wmuld find it below the drift ; the next instant, 
in their endeavour to follow it, they would 
mount miniature walls of snow, caked hard 
enough to bear the w^eight of the ‘ whole outfit’ 
for a few yards successfully ; suddeiil}^, the ; 
treacherous crust would crack", and, slipping and 
Xdunging, now on the trail and now off, with 
one runner cutting nearly to the ground, and 
ourselves in danger of being pitched out over 
the side, they toiled painfully and gallantly 
forwaxd, the Skipper giving them their heads 
and constantly cheering them to further efforts— 
and they responded to the call All the time, 
the wind, as if delighting in our helplessness, 
swej)t down and smote us with an icy keenness 
that made us curl up and .shiver and chilled us 
to the marrow. 

Once clear of Hamilton’s Lake, the worst was 
over; and as we neared Castle Avery and the I 
more wooded country, the edge was somewhat 
taken off the blast, and we felt cheered at the 
X^rospect of getting through in safety. But our 
destination was two miles beyond the Castle, and 
though we were sure of a kindly welcome and 
thaw-out within its hospitable walls, we, as we 
passed, merely dropped Blanc, who was bound 
thither, and never drew rein till we reached 
home. Fortunately, none of us were frozen, but 
stiff and weary from the exposure, the Skipx>er 
and I were able to eat but a morsel of supper. 
After seeing that his team and the cattle were 
comfortable for the night and taking a few 
whiffs, we turned in under all the blankets we 
could find, and awnke none the wnrse next morn- 
ing for all we had gone through. 

During the night the wind shifted to the 
opposite quarter, and when I bade the SkixDper 
and the Colonel— whose turn it was now to go 
visiting — good-bye, there was a raging snow- 
storm from the south-east, that increased in in- 
tensity and vigour all da}’-, continuing till about 
midnight, when the snow cea.sed, and the wind 
veered round a<gain to the north-west, ushering 
in the direful blizzard of Thursday, January 12^ 
1888, disastrous alike to the lives of man and 
beast from tlie Mackenzie to Southern Iowa, 
while it was felt, more or less, right down to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

And 3 mt the tale of frozen human corpses to he 
found during the next few da^^s in this little 
understood and much abused province of the 
Great Lone Land might have been counted on, 
one’s fingers — a fact which will compare favour- 
ably with the havoc and distress ■wrought by the 
same tempest in the United States. 

While it lasted, the maximum temxjeTatoefpx^’’ 
forty-eight hours was twenty-eight beloW' zeix>, 
and the minimum at night-time, forty-fewo' below. 
The cattle and I kept warm aiid snug ; .but on 
the first day the xnpe of the heating-stote in mj: 
bedroom was burned out and rendered useless ; 
and for ten days I wag obliged to dive in the 
kitchen, where for a time I was, a little crowded. 
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tlie most serious iiiatter was tlio hay rnniiing favers betore ineiitionea. bo that when the claj;s 
short. I did get a small ‘jag’ on the Friday worlc was done, iho dishes wasdied, an< 11 he cattle 
from Bickford’s nearest stuck, and on my way fixed up fur the night, we had plen.y ot luu 
hack ‘dumped ’it, sleighs and all, in a gully near before we turned in. Wo went to l.«i early, 
the house. Bat with the help of ropes and for the work ivas more trying than et en in nud- 


alas! for the next two nights I hud so many began to sink, with the result that our troiisor.s 
four-footed viyitors as well, in the shape of a and felt boots were frozen as still us boards, which 
neighbour's liorses I ^vas temporarily accommo- made ns glad enougli to come in to supper and 
datfug, that soon there was but little of the the welcome warmth of the stove, 
jag left However, Sunday falling c[inte calm, With the departure of liiimbks and ^Bomii 
enabled me to fetch a good load, and from that after a fortniglits visit, and the completion of 
time till the end of winter the supply of hay ’was our own work in the bush, the Colonel (ind I 
well maintained. began throwing down Benson’s house, which "we 

The blizzard fairly over, we entered upon a had bought, preparatory to Iiauling the logs 

■« A 11 (. = 1*^ 11 1 J T 1* 1 Jp .11 1>. . .'J. 1. ..ill. _£ 1.. J...,...-!-. 


when the night began to wane before the softly softened state of the snow permitted of turning 
stealing dawn, when the first light toticli that np tlie earth sufficiently to lay the corner stones, 
told of the nearing of the sun rifted out over the These house-raisings frequently gave us heavy, 
knd in gleams of faintly roseate hue, all tlirougli but by no means unpleasant work, when W'e 
the short day till the last of the afterglow, all pitched in with a will- --contented in the 
reflected in tbe eastern sky, slowly died away, knowledge that we were helping our friends, 
the hours were full of sunshine and brightness, and could count on their assistance at ^5ome 
undecked by cloud and unruffled by the slightest future time for any like -work that W’o might; 
breeze. And the daylight had scarce left us, wish to undertake for ourselves, 
ere, night after night, the Northern Lights, like We attended the first of these bees about the 
giant torches pointing the path to heaven, Hashed middle of April, Bickford was putting up a new 
forth and glinted weirdly, with a radiance that stable, and 1 remember what a tusk it^was to lift 
rivalled the glory of the winter’s moon, till the heavy twenty-five feet ridge-pole into its place, 
wooded crest and fertile valley, ice-chained river It was very wWm in tlie sun, though the snow 
mid glistening lake, homestead and hamlet, were was still (piite deep, '^vith hard frosts at night, 
illnmined with a more than earthly splendour; and we wore looking forward to the advent of 


and the wolves, as if angered by the fiaming brii 
liancy, howled in dismal an<l tuneless chorus. 


But all too soon we were to experience another which I had to dig away the drifts from the 
series of siiowsiorms and heavy winds, that lasted stable doors three times, the geese had returned 
till well on to the end of February, though, of on the 7th, and their welcume cry was a siu'e 
course, the temperature became 'ivariner and out- forerunner of that grand suinnjcr weatlier which 
dooi* work less irksome. But as I continued to came at last, though slowly and reluctantly, 

H*un tlie show’ single-handed till the ColoneBB ' ^ 

return, I performed only the most necessary ' "" “ 

duties, such as tending the cattle, keeping up 0 B, N I N (I. 

the stock of wood and fodder— -as a substitute fTtrn i ^ if 

fo.r water we melted snow, and the beasts went f 1? f , 

down every day to the water-liole cut in the river , i [ ^ 

ice— and those odd jobs tliat always crop up on awake to come and gu, 

a Manitoba farm, as elsewhere. , 

■ Bfcill I was far from feeling lonesome. Our Afar from ways that breathe of sordid cave, 
shanty was on the trail to the lumber camp forty ^ 

miles north, to the various hayricks in the In weary want, I turn my sleepless eyes 
valley, and to the bush for cutting both logs and the maiden Morning’s smiles are fair, 

firewood, so that friends used constantly to give J-'ipphng streams beneath imsulhed skies, 

Where wands come inurumriiig through the balmy 


, me a call oir their way past with their team.?, 
'.^sometimes .remaining longl enough to warm and 
. have their -nieak with , me, or perchance staying 
all night. ' . ^ 


With sound of angels’ wings in Panidlse ; . ‘ ' 

. . -And still, beyond, where blossoms. .ha.ve. no. thorn,- 

Ih > tveather was over, the And sonls no striving ; shades of grief and woe 

' , Gploael returned, and was shortly followed by Lost in the glory of Eternal Morn. ' Lv' : ' I' 

, -Bofflii and Blmibies, who, coming up from the . ‘ ^ 


spring, for though on April fitli we experienced 
a fearful snowstorm, during the continuance of 
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' A GLIMPSE OF CYPEUS.. 

SSix o^dodc, sir; jusfe rouiidiog Cape Gatta ; 
Limasol in sight so said the stewainl, rousing me 
out oil a hue shining momiiig to have my first 
peep at Cyprus. 

In five minutes I was on deckj glass , in hand, 
eagerly examining the shore. In the foregrouiid 
was Gape Gatta, a bold headland, running far 
out into the waters of the blue Mediterranean ; 
next, the salt marshes, so little above the sea as 
to be hardly distiuguishiible fiaim it ; farther 
round the bend of the bay, a few white dots ; 
two or three minarets pointing their slender black 
tops to the sky ; some firs, oiivevS, and one or two 
straight palms, marking the position of Limasol ; 
while far in the background, shinimering in the 
heat, rise the blue masses of Mount Troodos and 
its attendant hills, towering towards the clouds. 
Behind and on each side of the town the country 
looks brown and yellow ; iiiidulating, thickly 
dotted, especially near the sea, with small trees, 
and coiitiuiudly rising in height ; broken and 
cut up in all directions by precipices and ravines, 
till at lengtii it gradually merges into the blue 
hills in the far distance. 

No sooner had the anchor been dropped than 
the ship was siuTOunded by boats with fruit for 
sale. Enuiinous bunches of purple grapes made 
our mouths water ; but nothing could be done 
till the arrival of that mo.st important official, 
the Health officer. At last we got pratique; 
then came the straggle to buy fruit, get break- 
fast, and rush on shore. Just inside the ship 
were lying a good many small Mediterranean 
' craft, two of. whicli were sponge- fishers, with 
very queer rigs, ornamented by strings of sponges 
hanging up to dry. Landing . on a good pier, 
which has been built since the occupation, we 
managed to get a guide, and starting up the main 
street, soon found ourselves surrounded by a 
varied crowd of all nationalities— Greeks, Italians, 
Arabs,' Cypriots, Nubians, and Turks,' all seemed 
to have representatives here. The streets are for 
/the/ most part paved with slabs of stone, but are 


very dirty and narrow in parts. In the main 
street, at the back of the new custom-house, there 
was a kind of market going on. The pavement 
was lined on the shady side by women selling 
silks, neckerchiefs, and cotton stiiifs made in 
Cyprus. Some of these materials were really 
very pretty ; one, in particular, was a silk and 
cotton stripe, costing there about eightpence per 
yard; but .sold at very much higher prices' 
in London, by firms who buy up large quan- 
tities that are made in Nicosia, the capital of 
the island. There w-ere also bright red, yellow, 
and purple handkerchiefs, roughly printed with 
designs round the edges that seemed to please 
the natives. Right under the wall was a man 
selling by weiglit some kind of pastry, simply 
fioating in syrup — the weiglits used being simply 
l)its of stone, suppo.sed to be one oak — equal 
to two and three-quarter pounds English. We 
heard that a law had lately been passed, and 
was gradually coming into use, making the eui* 
ployment of proper weights compulsory. In one 
of the vsweet-shops where we bought Ilahatiikom 
(Turkish Delight), the weights were simply pieces 
of iron with bits of wire and stone tied on, 

The dress of the peasant men consists of a 
Turkish fez bound with a turban, loose, very 
often striped red and white ; blouse tucked insido 
a coloured cumberbuiid ; and very baggy trousers, 
sometimes of a fine peacock blue colour ; finishing 
up with thick half-knee boots. The women had 
much the same dress, with the addition of a 
petticoat or two. This kind of dress was worn 
chieliy by the country-people, the town-people' ' 
being partly dressed in European costumes, I; , 

Tile queerest things of all in the dress -were , 
the half-knee hoots. These were .worn almost' 
exclusively by every peasant, man and woihan, 
in the place. Made of rough thick leather, all in 
creases, worn quite brown on the edges, the boots 
appeared as though they had , not been cleaned ^ 
or oiled for .years. The ’ soles were about one ’ 
inch thick, studded all round with, enormous.iron 
nails, which ara. beaten, :iip. on the side of the sole 
so as to form a sort of side-plate. The reasons 
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for wearing sucli enormous footgeax* are twoiolcl 
— firstly, as a protection from the snakes, whicli 
abound during harvest-time ; and seconclly, to 
keep the sand from their feet as much as possible. 
The 'yarn' is, that the boots are seldom taken 
off, people even sleeping in them. 

After walking the streets for some time, we 
went to see the Greek church. This was a very 
barnJike building in a courtyard, with a high 
wall and gate next tlie street, so that no one could 
find it unaided. In front of the door of the 
church were a few marble slabs in memory of 
Greek priests ; and on the interior walls were 
a few frescoes, very badly drawn and coloured. 
The chancel was divided from the church by^ a 
splendid carved wooden reredos, with panels gilt 
and painted with figures of saints, giving a veij: 
rich effect to the wdiole church. One of the 
priests came in, dressed in his robes, a high black 
circular hat, with the top edge turned outwards, 
and a lon^ black cassock. As he could not speak 
a word o! Exxglish, and we as little Greek, there 
was not ranch conversation ; but we admired 
his altar, and remembering the Greek word for 
‘beautiful/ parted with beaming smiles. 

There is a very nice club in Limasol, kept up 
for the benefit of the army and some civilians. 
The rooms seemed very cool after om* morning’s 
tramp in the liot sun, and a long drink of wine 
and soda was most mviiing. The wine was very 
like good Sicilian claret, rather more fruity iind 
dry, out not doctored with potato spirili, as much 
of that is. This wine is brought into the town in 
sheep-.sldus with the logs tied up, and the liquid 
poured out through the neck. In one of the 
streets we saw a ' courtyard full of wine«skins, 
some full, some empty, all lying aljout on the 
ground, stained Idood-red with wine, and looking 
exactly us though it was a slaughter-house. 

On Mount Troodos, about tliirty-five miles 
from Limasol, is the summer camp of our troops. 
This is a very pretty spot, surroinided by trees, 
and about six thousand feet above sea-level, 
making it quite cool, so much so, that, in the 
camp, soldiers were sleeping with four blankets,: 
and tixen hardly warzn, when people down at 
Limasol were gasping and trying hard to keep 
cool. The road to the camp is in many places 
vei\y rough, often running along the "side of 
; -precipices, where one false step wmuld mean 
death j so that, although only thirty-five miles, 

■ the ride often takes six hours, or, by using a 
change of ponies, four hours. The ambulance 
bringing down women and children takes some: 
fourteen hours to do the same distance ; but then 
of course they do not move ' beyond a walk. 
There are two more camps used in the winter 
—one at Polymedia, about three miles from 

• Limasol 3 and the other at Perapedla. at the foot 
of Mount Troodos. . ' ■ ■ ^ " 

There used to be plenty of ' shooting when the 
oecupatimi first took place ; but since the English 
have shown the natives that birds can be hit on 

■ the' wing, every man who can iinmage it gets a 

and ^ goes Bhooting every thing that lies, 
except snipe, as they cannot manage to hit these 

The consequence is that if ^yoit want shoot- 
. mg now yoir must w^ork liaKl, aikl bei thankM 

majbrity^of the houses in Limasol are built i 


seaweed, and biult together with mud for mortar. 
The door-openings have often stone angles and 
arches, the doors' themselves being made in two 
leaves, studded with large nails, and witli a carved 
post in the centre. Suudl images are often 
fixed in the sides of the doorway. 

The blacksmiths use a peculiar kind of bellows 
for their forges, made in two parts, vrilli hamilos 
at the end of each, and worked by a man 
sitting- in the centre and aUernatvdv pushing 
each part. These seemed to give an almosti 
continuous blast with little trouble. 

In one house w^as a man carding rvool in quite 
a novel way. Squatting on the lloor, lie held in 
front of him a bamboo’bow about six feet long, 
strung with thick catgut. This gut he kijpt on 
pulling out just sufficiently to tnuch a heap of 
rough wool, a small quantity of which was torn 
out and thrown on a heap of fine carded wool 
by the rebound, the jerk being sufficient to card 
it beautifully. Shoemakers and mule-saddlers 
were greatly in the majority amongst the trades, 
dozens of them everywlierel^ Well-made baskets 
of white bamboo are of native mumifactiire and 
very cheap. 

Oil our way to the landing-place we piiHsecI a 
gang of prisoners guarded by ‘zaptiohs/ rud- 
formed in white, 'with a red fez, ural aimed with 
rifies ami bayonets. Tlie prisoners weiv. dressed 
in light blue," not unlike our own convkts. On 
turning the corner we saw the prison, originally 
an old castle, looking very solid and strong, with 
high stone walls, and embrasure.^ on tup. Wy 
decided that it would be intei*e.stiiig to see the 
inside ; but how ? was the questioUj'^as an oiiler 
was wanted, and 'we had none. • We will try, 
was the decision ; and going up a short riight 
of .steps, we came to a small heaTily-])arred ami 
studded door, at 'wliicdi, by luck, a native had 
just knocked and was now waiting to go in. As 
soon as it was opened, we •walked in, waiving 
the jailer to one side, as though we had a dozexi 
orders, went right round the prison, follow^ed all 
the time hy the jailer, saw all the prisoners on 
the groimd-iioor, and w’cre starting to come out 
again, when cries of ‘order’ were hurled from 
a top gallery on the head of our poor jailer, 
making' him try to tell us, by gestures, that W'o 
miLst clear out if we had no order; so out wc* 
went. 

The prison was one hirge vaultual hall, 'with 
a gallery half-W£iy up, and cells on the ground- 
floor and gallery. These were .simply Vaulted 
holes with an o[Vn barred grating in frout,- and 
from one to three men in each, with tliuir names 
mid sentences on a board hanging outside. '1dm 
fimiitnre -was simply one or two w'oocleu table- 
beds and a rough blanket, but everything very 
clean. “ . 

Our time was getting . short ; so back to the 
boats was the order, passing on the waV' through 
some of the busiest streets of the towm, full ^of 
small shops and traders— here a Soudanese, black 
and shining as a well-polished boot 3 ''tliam a 
Gypriofc sitting cross-legged on a board j ' farther ^ 
on, rows of tinmen, all finding the gi^eater amount 
of their material in paraffin ' tins i Bmfe-saddk*rs,V 
boot-shops, and all the one-huiKlredramhdiia ' 
small trade.s that exist in an Eastern town/ 
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boxes, liunps, llower-pots, and dozen other 
fclnngs besides, are all made from them. A short 
time after leaving Cyprus, I saw some standaiNls 
captured from the Mahdi at the battle of Toski ; 
even these had pointed tops to their staffs made 
froiii paraffin tins, and bearing the stamp, ‘Safe 
from fire.’ Rather a parody on the adventures 
of the wretched flag. 

Now back on board again, very glad to get a 
good wash and clninge, to free ourselves from 
some of the Cyprus sand. Then sitting on the 
deck and watcliiiig Cyprus fade away into the 
dim blue distance, we felt that at least we had 
not wasted our time. 


I THE IVOEY GATE.* 

By WALTER BESANT. 

I CHAPTER XXX.—ATHELSTAN’s DISCOVERY. 

I On the evening of that same day the same dis- 
I covery was made by another of the persons 
I chielly concerned. 

I You have seen that xithelstan on his return 
made haste to find out the commissionaire who 
had presented the forged cheque. Happily, the 
xaaii remembered not only the circumstance 
. itself but also his employer on that occasion. A 
generosity far above what is commonly found 
among those who employ the services of that 
corps endeare<I and preserved the memory of the 
diiy. He had inceived, in fact, half a sovereign 
for an eighteenpmmy job : and the commission 
aire is not like the cabby, to whom siudi wind- 
falls are common. Not at ail. With the funner 
we observe the letter of the law. 

After eiglit years this man’s memory was 
rewarded. This thrice blessed job produced yet 
rmu'e golden fruit. Heard one ever of a more 
|)rQliiic jobi 

After breakfast, Athelstau was informod that 
a commissionaire desired to speak with him. It 
WTis his one-armed friend, 

‘Besg your pardon, sir/ lie said, saluting after 
the military manner— ‘you said I was to come 
and tell you, first thing, if I found your man for 
you.’ 

‘Certainly, 1 told you also that I would give 
yon a iive-pound reward' for iindiog my man, as 
; you call him. "Well—- 1 wall be as good as my 
! word if you have found him.’ 

. ‘ I saw him , yesterday. The very same old 
gentleman that sent me to the Bank that day, 
lie s older, and he doesn’t look so jolly, and lie 
walks slower ; but I knew him at once.’ 

‘ Oh 1 are you quite sure ? Because a resem- 
blance, you know ’ 

‘Well, sir, I can swear to him. I remember 
him as well as I remember anybody. He sat in 
the chair, and he laughed, and lie said ; “YoiiVe 
' been ejuiek over the job, my man. There ’s some- 
thing extra, because you might have dropped the 
money dowm a grating, or run away with it, or 
something,” he says. “B!ere^s half a sovereign 
you, my man,” says he ; “ and I daresay you 
can do with it.” ‘‘I can so, sir,” I says, and 
with as inaiiy more like them as I can pick up.” 

■ t-. Copyright 1802 in the United States olAmerma byr 
J Harper ^Brothers. , 


Tlien he laughed, and I laughed, and w^e both 
laughed. — And that’s the same man that- I saw 
yesterday evening.’ 

‘Oh! 'this is very curious. Are you quite 
sure'?’ 

‘I’d swear to him anywhere, A man can’t 
say fairer.’ 

‘No —as you say — a man can hardly say 
fairer, can he? Now, then, wdien did you see 
him?’ 

‘It was between six and seven. I’d been doing 
a message for a gentleman in the Strand — a 
gentleman in the dining-room line to a gentleman 
in Holhurn in tlie sausage and tripe line, and 1 
was going back with a letter, and going through 
Lincoln’s Inn for a short cut. Just as I was 
getting near the gate to the Fields, I saw coming 
out of the door at No. 12 the very man you want 
to ffiid. I wasn’t thinking about him, not a bit 
—I was thinking of nothing at all, when he 
come out of the iloor and walked down the .steps. 
Then I knew him. Lord ! I knew him at once. 
“You’re the man,” I says to myself, “as give 
me the half-sov. instead of eighteenponce.” Well, 

I stood at the corner and waited to see if 
he would remember me. Nob a bib of it. He 
stared at me hard, bub he never recollected nm 
a ])it — I could see that. Why should he'? No- 
body remembers the servant any more than they 
remember the private in the ranks. The very 
same old gentleman; but he’s grown older, and 
he didn’t look jolly any mure. Frapa he’s lost 
his money.’ 

‘Came out of No. 12, did he ? Wliy, Do ring & 
Son’s office is tliere. MHiat does this mean?’ 

‘ I thought J ’d like find out something luore 
about him ; and 1 thought that a five-pound note 
was better worth looking after than eighteenpence 
—so I let the letter from the tripe and sausage 
man lay a bit, and I fullowed my old geutleniaii 
at a good distance.’ 

‘Oil! you followed him. Very good. Did 
you find out where he lived ? I can tell you 
tiiafc. He went to No. 22 South Square, Gray’s 
Inn.’. 

‘No; he didn’t, sir. — But yon are not v..,ry far 
wrong. He went through Great Turnstile ; then: 
he crossed Holborn and turned into Peutherstone 
Buildings, which is all lodging-houses. But lie 
doesn’t live there. He walked through the 
Buihlings, and so into Bedford Eo%v, and ha 
stopped at a house there ’ 

‘What! In Bedford Row 1’ 

‘ Yes ; in Bedford Row — and he pulls out a 
latch-key" and lets himself in. That’s where lie 
lives. No. 49 Bedford Row, on the W'esfe side, 
very near the bottom. He lives in Bedford Row. 
—Well, sir, I like to do things proper, and so, 
to make the job complete, I went to the Baht- 
tcition^ Holburn, where they keep a Directory, 
and I looked out his name. The gentleman that 
lives at No. 49 Bedford Ivow is named Edward 
Bering — and among the names of No. 12 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the name of Dering 
Sou.— So, sir, I don’t think it is too much to say 
that your man is Mr Dering, who belongs 'both? 
to Bedford Row and Limioln’s Imi, He’s, the: 
man who sent me to the B;ink eight years ago.’ -A w;. 

Athelsfcan stared at himV. ‘He the man?*he- 
cried. ‘ You are talking . inipossibiilties, ' Hes 
can’t be the manJ , 
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< Nobody else, sir. If that was Mr Deriiig that 
I saw yesterday walking koine fi’oin New bq^iiare 
to Bedford Row— he ’s the man who sent me for 
the money/ 

To this statement tlie man stuck firm. Nor 
could he be moved by any assertion that Ins 
position was impossible. *For, my friend,^ said 
Athektan, Hhe man who sent you with the 
cheque was the man who robbed Mr Bering/ 

‘Uuu’t help that, sir. If the gentleman I saw 
yesterday waJkiiig from Lincoln’s Inn to Bedford 
Bow was Mr Dering— then he robbed hisself/ 

^That^s foolishness. Oh 1 there must be some 
explanation. Look here \ Mr Edwartl Deving 
leaves ilia ollice every evening between six and 
seven. I will be in New Square on the west 
side this evening at six. You be there, as well. 
Try not to seem as if you were watching for any- 
body. Stand about at your ease.’ 

*l’il make it sentry-go, sir,’ said the old soldiei\ 
‘ I *11 walk up and down in front of the door same 
as some of our chaps got to do in front of shops. 
Y’oii trust me, sir, and I won’t take no notice of 
you/ 

This little plot, in fact, was faithfully carried 
out. At six o’clock Athelstan began to walk up 
and down outside the gate which opens upon 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields— the commissionaire at the 
same time was doing sentry-go in front of No. 12 
ill New Square. When the clock struck six there 
was a rush and a tramp of hurrying feet : these 
were the clerks set free for the day. ITiere are 
not many solicitors’ odices in New Square, and 
these once gone, the place becomes perfectly quiet. 
At half-past aix there was the footfall as of one 
man on the stairs, and he descended slowly. Ho 
came out of the door presently, an okl bent figure 
with white hair and slirivtdled face. Paying no 
heed to the semtry, he walked away witli feeble 
step in the direction of Chancery Lane. Checkley 
this was, on his way to look after his tenants and 
his property. 

Athelstan looked after liim, through the gate. 
Then he called his old soldier, ‘See’ that imiii?’ 
he asked. ‘That’s the nuiu who sent you to the 
Bank/ 

*Nq— he isn’t.’ The man was stout on that 
point. , ‘Not a bit like him. That old man’s a 
servant, not a gentleman. See the way he liolds 
his hands. Never a gentleman yet carried his 
hands that way, You can always tell ’em by 
their hands. The other day I met an old pal- 
seemed to forget me, he did. Wanted to make 
out that he’d never been in the army at all. So 
I ky by for a bit. Then I gets up-and he gets 
up too, «’'i’ention,” says I, and he • stood to 
Teution like a good old Tominj^ Atkins. You 
. wakdi their hands ■whatever they say. Always 
tell ^ml by their hands. That old man he’s a 
servant. He isn’t a gentleman,' He can’t sit 
auiDug the swells mid order about the w’aiters. 
He hasn’t learned that way. He’d get up himself, 
■■il\ you 4 i^ked him, and put the napkin under his 
: arm and bring you a glass of Mierrv.wine, He’s 
'not my man. You wait a bit/ ' , ' 

; ' At a quarter to soven another footstep was heard 
: eehoing up and down the empty building. Then 
/a-noia man, erect, thin, tightly buttoned, wearing 
ne&t . gloves ami , carrying an umbrella, came out 

was ton. The Sentry, as this person 


walked out of Hm gate, followed at a distance. 
When he was beside Athelstan, he whispered : 
‘That’s the man. Ikl swear to him anywhere. 
That’s the man that sent me to the Bank/ 
Atheistun heard in uiibouaded astoiushiuent 
That the man ? Why— it was M.r Doriiig himself 1 
‘Let us follow him/ he whispered. ‘Not 
together. On opposite sides of ^ the road. Uuod 
Heavens 1 this is most wonderfiiL Do nut Io.se 
sight of him/ 

""To follow him was perfectly easy, because M r 
Bering turned neither to the right nor to the left, 
but marched straight on through Great TurnsLiie, 
across Holborn, through Featherstone Buildings, 
and into Bedford Row. At No. 49, his own house. 
Where else should he stop ^ 

Athelstan took out his purse and gave the man 
the live pounds. ‘ I don’t know what it unnius/ 
he said. ‘I can’t understand a w’ord. But I 
suppose you have told me the truth. I don’t 
know why you should make up a lie — 

‘ It’s Gauspel Truth/ said the nian. 

‘And therefore again— I don’t understand it. 
Well — I’ve got your name and your niuubei% If 
I want you again I will send for you.’ 

The man saluted and walked away. Half a 
sovereign for an eigliteeiqjcniiy job, and eight 
years afterwards five pounds on account of tlie 
same job. Robbery, was it 1 Robbeiy — and the 
old man pretending to rob himself Now v/hat 
did that mean? Laying it on to some poor 
harmless innocent cove, the soldier guessed : 
laying it on to .some one us he hud a spite tigaimst 
—the old villain — very likely this young governor 
— most likely — Boiiations on account of that sanie 
job, very likely — the old villain ! 

As for Athelstan, he returnetl to Liiicolu’s Inu 
Fields, where, the evening being Ihie and the sun 
warm and the place quiet except for the children 
at play, he walked up and down the east or smmy 
side for half an hour turning the thing over in 
Ills mind. 

For, you see, if Mr Bering went tiirough the 
form of robbing himself and finding out the 
robbery uiul coldly sufteriug the blauui to fail 
upon himself— then Mr Bering must be one of 
the must phenomenally wicked of living men. 
Or, if Mr Bering robbe<l himself, and did not 
know it — then Mr Bering must be mad. 

Again, if such a thing could be done on a small 
scale, it might be done on a larger scale witli the 
same result— namely, suspicion to fall upon ii 
blamelos.s person ; obloquy to gather round his 
name— for in some cases simply to bu diurged 
is almost as fatal as to be convicted : and perfect 
impunity for hiimsclf. ‘This is not mv own 
writing, but a forgery/ said the man wfio had 
been robbed. Then, who is the forger You— 
you. None but you. The bare suspicion be- 
comes a certainty in the minds “of those who 
were once that man’s friends.— And, hk life is, 
cankered at the oufc.sefc. He thought of his bwzi ' 
life ; the l)iiternes.s of alienation and exile. 
Never any time for eight years when 'he could ' 
explain the leasons of his exile* Debt, the cuItL 
vation of wild oats, failure to pass examihationa , 
—anything would do for such a reason except 
siispicjon of forgery; Athelstan was a cheerful 
young man. He. aeldom allowed himself to be 
cast down by the. blows of late, ^Neveiihelm/ 
■dto||:hfe;g 
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ness that poisoned his cup was tliafc he could not 
tell the whole story because the world would 
believe no more than half — that half, namely^ 
which contained the accusation. When one 
walks about thinking, there conies a time when 
it seems no good to think any longer. The mind 
can only get: a certain amount out of a case at 
one sitting. That amount absorbed, the best 
thing is to go on to something else. Atlielstan 
went on to dinner. He left his sister to the care 
of her 3mung man, and dined by liimseif. He 
took a steak at a Holborn restaurant with an 
evening paper, which he considere^l profession- 
ally, After dinner he returned to liis subject. 
Perhaps he should get a step farther. No— per- 
haps on account of the sweet influence of dinner 
he got no fartlier at all. Here was an astonish- 
ing" fact. How to account for itl You have 
seen— by one of two ways—malignity unspeak- 
able: or madness— madness of a very curious 
kind— the madness of a rnan whose calm cold 
judgment had made him appear to his friends 
as one with an intellect far above any ordinary 
weaknesses of humanity. Mr Dering mad l Then 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the President of the 
Royal Society, the President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Cambridge Professors of 
Mathematics — all these men might be mad as 
well. And nobody to know it or to suspect it. 

Dering mad I and yet, if not, wliat was 

he 1 

There was one way. He had tried it already 
once. He left the restaurant and turned east- 
wards. He was going to try South Sfpiare, 
Gray’s Inn, again. Perhaps Mr Edmund Gray 
would be in his rooms. 

He was not Tlie door was shut But the 
opposite door stood open, that of Freddy Car- 
stone. Aihelstan knocked, and was admitted 
with eloquence almost tumultuous. 

Must in time,’ said the coach. I’ve got a new 
brand of whisky, straight from Glasgow. You 
shall sample it Have you had dinner yet? So 
have I. Sit down. Let ns talk and smoke 
tobacco and drink whisky and soda.’ 

* I will do the talking and the tobacco at any- 
■ ■rate.’. ■ 

‘ I love Yirtne,’ said Freddy. ‘ She is a lovely 
goddess — for if Virtue feeble were, Plea veil itself 
would stoop to her. vShe lias only one fault. 
There is reproach in her voice, reijroach in her 
eye, and reproach in her attitude. She is an un- 
comfortable goildess. Pk:)rtunatel3q she dwells not 
in this venerable foundation. Do not imitate 

Virtue, old boy. Let me That’s right. 

We shall then start fair upon the primrose path 
— the broad and lloweiy way — though I may 
get farther down than you. Atlielstan the Wan- 
derei— iVIehioth the Wanderer— Childe Plarold the 
' Pilgrim— drink and be human.’ He set the 
example. ‘ Good whisky — very good whisky, 
Atlielstan, there ’s a poor devil up-stairs, starving 
for the most part — let’s have him down. It’s a 
charity.’ He ran up-stairs, and immediately 
r.refcunied with the decayed Advocate, who looked 
less hungry than usual, and a shade less shabby 
- '■ — ^you bavc seen how he borrowed of Mr Edmund 
Gray through Elsie. 

, * Now,’ said the host, ‘ I call this comfortable : 

A warm the window open i a 


suspicion of fresh air from the gardens : soda and 
whisky: and two men for talk. Most evenings 
one has to sit alone. Then there ’s a temptation 
to — to close the evening too quickly,’ 

‘Freddy, I want to hear more about j'oin- 
neighbour. You told me something, if you 
reraembeiva week or two ago.’ 

‘Very odd thing. Old Checkley at the Bcdu~ 
iatioti is always pestering about i\Ir Edmund 
Gray. What has he to do with Mr Edmund 
Gray ? Wanted me to answer his questions.’ 

‘And me,’ said Mr Langliorne. ‘I did answer 
them.’ 

‘ Well— Mr Edmund Gray is— — What is he ? 
An old gentleman, of cheerful aspect, wdio is 
apparently a Socialist. We must all be allowed 

our little weaknesses. All I ask for is ’ He 

reached his hand for the whisky. ‘This old 
gentleman caxTies his hobbies so far as to believe 
in them seriously. I’ve talked to him about 
them.’ 

‘I have heard him lecture at Camden Town,’ 
said the Barrister. M go there sometimes on 
Sunday evening. They have a tea-feast with 
ham and cake and toast. It is a pleasant gather- 
ing. It reminds one of the Early Church.’ 

‘ Well, Atlielstan, what else can I tell you ? 
Hark P There was a step hear<I ascending the 
stairs. ‘I believe that is the old man himself. 

If it is, 3*ou shall see him. I will bring him in.’ 

He went out to meet the unknown footstep on 
tlie landing. He greeted the owner of that foot- 
step : lie stopped him : lie persuaded him to step 
into the opposite room. ‘You must be lonely, 
Mr Grayq sitting by 5unirself. CJome in and have 
an hour’s talk. Come in. This way. Tlie room 
is rather dark. Here is "Mv Langhonie, your 
overhead neighbour, whom you know ; and here 
is Air Athelstaii Arundel, whom 3^11 don’t know. 
Those wlio do know him like him, except for his 
Virtue, which is ostentatious in one so young.’ 

It was now nearly nine o’clock. The lamp was 
not lit, and the room lay iu twilight. It is the. : 
favourite shade for ghosts. A ghost stood before 
Atlielstan, and shook hands with him — the ghost 
oi' Air Deriiig. 

‘I am liappy,’ the ghost held out his hand,. ‘to 
make your acquaintance, Air Arundel. An old 
man, fike myself, makes acquaintances, but not 
friends. liis time for new friendships is gone. 
Still, the world may be full of pleasant acquaint- 
ances.’',: ■ ■ . 

He sat down, taking a chair in the window : 
the shade of the curtain fell upon his face so 
that nothing could be seen but a white circle. 

‘Let us have caudles, Freddy,’ said Atheistan. 

‘By all means.’ Frecld}" lit a lamp on the 
table and two candles ou the mantel-shelf. By^ j 
their light the lineuuients and figure of tlie ghost 
came out more distinctly, Atheistan gaxed 011 .it 
with bewilderment : his head went round : 
closed his eyes : he tried to pull himself . to- 
gether. 

He sat up : he drank half a glass of whisky and 
soda, he stared steadily at the figure he had not 
seen for eight years, since— Good Heavens! 
and this man had done itMumHJ . And jbe was ■ 
as mad as a hatter. ■ ^ P' , ' ^ 

' Mr Edmund Gray looked serenely; .cheerful. 
He lay back in tlie long ch^ir, his feet extended .^j 
and crossed : his elbosvs Qxt the arms of the chair>f * 
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Ms finger-tips toncliing ; liis fiwe was wreatlied 
with : lie looked as if he had always iomia 

the world the best of all possible worlds. 

Atliektan liear<l nothing of whut was said. 
His old friend Freddy Carstone was talking in 
bis light and airy wav, as if nothing at all 
mattered. He was not expected to say anything. 
Freddy liked to do all the talking for himself-- 
therefore he sat watching a man uriiler an illusion 
SC) extraordinary that it made him another man. 
Nothing was clianged in liim— neither features 
nor voice nor dress— yet he was another man, 

^ Why,' asked Athelstan, ‘ why did he write that 
dierjue for seven hundred and twenty pounds'?’ 

Presently Freddy stopped talking, and Mr 
Edmund Gray took up the conversation. What 
Ijq gaid— the doctrines which he advanced, we 
know already. ‘ And these things,’ said ^Athel- 
stan to iiimkdf, from those lips ! Is it pos- 
sible V 

At ten o’clock Mr Edmund Gi^ay rose. He 
had to write a letter ; be prayed to be excused. 
He offered his hand again to Athclstan. ^ Gomb 
night, sir/ he said. the pleasure of seeing 
you again.’ 

^Have we never met before, Mr Gray?’ Athel- 
stan asked, 

think not. I should remember you, Mr 
Arundel, I am sure,’ Mr Gray replied, politely. 
^Besides, I never forget a face. And yours is new 
to ine,-—Goo(l-nighh sir.’ 


A VISIT TO THE POST-OFFICE. 

STfJiiYXJfG the statistics of the last Post-oiTiee 
Report kindled a desire in the writer of this 
article- to see something of the working of this 
vast and huge machine, for without a personal 
visit it^is perhaps difficult to gain any correct 
impression of its immensity, or of the perfect 
discipline and order which pervade the biuldings 
devoted to postal and telegraphic work, I think 
it IB a visit which should be made by every 
Londoner, if possible. They would then marvel 
that we get our letters and papers in the short 
tiiiiC w*3 do, if they were to see the thousaiida 
upon thousands that are poured into St j\rartin’8- 
le-Grand day by day. As the authority who 
piloted me through the mazes of the building 
Told me, the General Post-office never sleep.s with 
the exception of Sunday between twelve and 
Iialf-j)ast one. The work is never at a staiid- 
: Still 

I began iny visit inspeetiiig what is known as 
^ the * blind’ department, where letters with in- 
dlstinctj incomplete, and wrongly spelt addresses 
are ptwHed out by those specially trained in 
solving such mysteries. Scrap-books arc kept 
iii this department^ into winch the ciU'iou.s and 
, amusing addresses originally inscribed on tbe 
;iace of letters transruittedHhroiigh the Post-office 
are copied and preserved^ ...Whilst looking at 
these a posbeard was handed in to one of the 
officials merely addressed' Jadison. 'Whether tlio 
mdiiT thought It would go around to the various 
in .London, I know not, but. any way it ‘ 
waa decided to take 'the, trouble to return it to 'the 
«eud%-ndvi8mgdum'tliat it was iimffikiehtly ' 

the JPo^t-'O^licu IS inconceivable, and the way some 


try to cheat in the manner of registering letters 
needs to be seen to be believed. 

From the M'^lind’ depiivfement I was conducted 
to the GiospitaV where letters and [arcels badly 
done up which have come to grkf are doepured 
and made sufficiently secure to reach ilmr de.-ti- 
nation. W hen i t is recol 1 ectetl that our letter ntnl 
parcel post is so cheap, the outside public niiglit 
at least take the trouble to do tluun up properly 
without putting the Post-oflice to llie enormous 
trouble it does, anrl which is done witliout a 
murmur and without extra charge. Some ate 
put into fresh envelopes, others are sealing- 
waxed where slits have occurred, and others are 
properly tied up with string. AH this trouble 
might be saved by a little forethought on tlie 
part of the vsenders. 

The iiumher of samples that diilerent hruis 
send through the post each day is astonishing. 
Mother Sei gel’s Syrup has reached 35^000^1 
day. Innumerable samples of tea go through ^Ihe 
post daily, as ivell as patterns of neiv materials. 
The Prudential Insurance Company Is quite a 
small post-office in itself, sending ii,00i) de- 
spatches of one kintl luid another everyday* It 
is said that 1,504,000 pattern and sample paokeh? 
are posted annually in the metropolis. In adfli- 
tion to those just mentionetl, alpaca, cnrdun->y, 
gloves, ribbons, plush, whalebone, muslin, linen, 
biscuits, oilcakes, pepjier, yeast, toilet soap, spej-ni 
candles, mustard, raisins, d:c., are sent hy sample 
post. One iinii alone posted l2r),4L^’ ].)aekol3 
containing spice. 

The time to visit the sorting process at the 
Post-office is between half-past five and eight 
o’clock in the evening. At closing time 
letters are simply poured by thousands into the 
baskets waiting to receive them, and each one as 
soon as full is wheeled off in an instant to the 
sorters and other officials waiting to deal wit li them. 
Deposite<l on the innumex^rble tables, the iirsfc 
process is to face tlie letters— not so ea’^^y a 
task when the shapes and s|j!es of the letters 
are so varie<l. As soon as tlie facing process is 
over, they are passed as quick as lightning on 
the stampers, who proceed to deface the 
head. The noise whilst this process is being goiiO 
through is^ deafening. Some stampers have u 
hand-macliiiie, whilst others are making a trial nf 
a treadle stamping-machine recently introduced,', 
and which stamps some four luimlred letters per 
minute. From the .stamj^ers the letters pass on ' 
to the sorters. Whilst all thi.s is procoeiling, 
the visitor should step up into tbe gallery for h 
minute or two and look down on the hmy scvue 
below. It is a sight well worth sooing und not 
likely to be forgotten— the ihoiisaads'of letters 
Ixeaped on the tables,^ and the hivndrods of workers 
^ hard at work as it is possible for them to - be, ^ 
The envelopes are separated andjffaced inTJie 
several pigeon-holes wlijcli indicitG the luirious 
directioxis they are to travel. Liverpool, Mmir 
Chester, Birjuingham, Edinburgh, , and Glasgow 
have special receptacles for themselves, as the-iirsfc' 
three cities have on an average fifteou thousand ' 
letters a clay despatched to .^each ; , ancl b 

there are eight de.spatches -a day to" these pkm/" 
■oleviffi' ■■ thousand-'per ■ •■■■•■day" 
between eight and nine thoiisaxtd ’to ’Minburgln 
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Some eighty "Uine thousand Safings-baiik books 
pass through St Mai^tin’s-le-Grand daily. Some 
sorters get through between forty and fifty letters 
a minute, whilst a new-comer will not be able to 
manage more than twenty or thirty. 

The nights on which various mails go out are 
extra busy one.s, especially Friday evening, when 
the Indhm, Cliinese, and Australian mails are 
sent. The reduction of the postage has made an 
enormous difference in the contents of the mail- 
bags to these parts of the world. One would 
have thought, as every jmst-office notifies the 
reductions by placards, and the press also directed 
attention to tlie alteration, that it would have 
been known by all those interested in sending 
letters abroad ; but letters with fivepeimy and 
sixpenny stamps have been noticed months after- 
wards. It may he interesting here to note bow 
the mails are dealt with at Brindisi. Van after 
van conveys the mail-bags from the train to the 
ship, where two gangways are put off from the 
shore to the ship’s side, Lascars run up one and 
down tlie other with the bags, Eacli laseai* lias 
a smooth flat stick like a ruler, and as he deposits 
his mail-bag on a long bench over the h old he 
gives up his stick to a man standing by. When 
five lascars have arrived, the sticks go into one 
couipartiueiit of a small wooden box ; and when 
the box is full — that is, wdieii a hundred have 
been put in — the box i.s carried off and another 
brouglit i‘orwar«l. Three hundred and ninety- 
two bags is a good average, and they take ju.st 
under forty miiuites to put on board. The 
Freucli and Italian mails are included in the.se ; ^ 
but no other Euro|)ean mails go by the Penin- , 
siilar ami Oriental Company. At Aden, two , 
sorters come on board and spend their days in , 
some postal cabins sorting the mails for the dif- ' 
fereiit parts of India, &e. The bags in which 
these mails are enclosed are only used once. 
Tiiey are made in one of our convict prisoii.s, and , 
fresh ones are distributed each week both out- 
W’ard and homeward. 

Amusing incidents— so Mr Tombs, the Con- 
troller, tells us — occur sometimes even in the 
dull business of sorting and despatching letters. 
One of the clerks of olden times, in accordance 
with the practice of ‘calling out’ when the circu- 
lation of a letter was not known, amused hi.s 
fellow-workers by vociferating ‘Barbadoes with- 
out a county.’ 

Some of the latest specimens of curionsly 
addressed letters are given in Mr Tombs’ Postal 
HerrAce of To-day; amongst these are: ‘E. G. 
Ofi AMBERS seaman li/M.S. Banm Sarlarylion 
Gape Carst Garcel or ekewhere. [Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle].— Her an k Son Obaiividok 
[Hoiborn Viaduct].— Bichard Bocan Ship in 
Hunger [Chipping Ongar] Essex.— Sue Genarbll 
Panselee our Queens Piivet Pus Keeper Bocom 
Palus.’ 

, Turning from the General Post-office South, 

. . whicli is now exclusively utilised for letters and 
papers, I proceed to the General Post-office North, 
ydiich is devoted solely to the telegraph depart- 
ment, and for the time being the administrative 
, offices are housed here until the new building in 
course .of erection close by is ready for their 
.•reception. Alterations in the Post-office build- 
ings are always being made every year to make 
more'^x^Qom for the ever-increasing work. Cold- 





bath Fields Prison has been rapidly converted 
into a home for the Parcel Post, and this build- 
ing will be kept exclu-sively for parcels. The 
Savings-bank department was originally in the 
same building as the telegraph, but owing to the 
rapid increase in both departments, the &vings- 
bank has been removed tu Queen Victoria Street. 
Some three thousand male and female clerks are 
employed in the telegrapli departmezit alone. 
The top floor of the liuildmg is devoted to the 
metropolitan districts. A telegram sent from one 
.suburb of London to another is bound to pass 
through St Martin’s-le-Grand ; it cannot be sent 
direct. The second iluor deals with the pro- 
vinces. The pneumatic tube is used a great deal 
now, by means of whicli some fifty telegrams can 
be sent on at once, and not singly, as would be 
the case if the telegraphic instriunent was the 
only instrument in u.se. The tube is mostly 
used at the branch offices. It was tried by the 
General Post-office to carry the mail- bags to 
Euston Station by luean.s of the tube ; but it was 
not very .successful, and consequently had to be 
abandoned. 

Tile press is a great user both of the postal and 
telegraphic department. In the po.stal depart- 
ment the representatives can call for their letters 
at any hour, pi'ovided they are enclosed in a dis- 
tinctive-coloured envelope, .such as bright red or 
orange. Of cour.se this privilege has to he paid 
for. Ill the telegraph department the press can 
obtain their ‘ private wires ’ after six in the 
evening, as the wires are no longer required for 
commercial purpose.^. The xilan adopted in send- 
ing the .same message to every provincial town 
which has a daily journal is the following : all 
along the route the o]3erators are advised of the 
fact, and whilst the me.ssage is only actually 
delivered at its final destination, the words are 
caught as they pass each town by means of tlie 
Isoiiiider.’ : .By thi.s ingenious arrangement, dozens 
of towns are placed in direct communication with 
the central office wdumce the message is despatched. 
To carry on our tcdegrapliic arrangements three 
miles of slmlves, on wliicdi are deposited forty 
tliou.sand batterie.s, are requisite. 

Such are some of the interesting features of 
this marvellous machine, whicli is ever in motion, 
and assi.sting in no small degree to realise the 
dream of ‘ universal brotherhood.’ 


THE MAYOR OF SAWMILL FLAT. 

By William Atkikson. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS — CHAP. L 

It %vas the 1st day of Septeinber 1888.. In' far-, 
away New York City good citizens were .either ' 
in bed and asleep, or were preparing to retire j 
in more remote London, the milkmen and; 
market- gardeners had already opened up the 
business of a new day-; but in South- westeim . 
Arizona it was the hour of sunset. ^ 

Seated u|3oiz a camp-stool, in front of a framer ' 
shanty that boa.sted two small, apartments, hvas 
a man, haudsouie in spite , of ' hia rough dress 
and weather-tanned ooiuitenaike, but prematurel 5 ’'’ 
gray and careworn. His white locks -betokened - 
threescore years at least j but if the register ;qf 
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the Doctor iipoii^ ^ tlio instalment plarij’ it mml 
not for a fflomeiifc be supposeti that SawinilV ITh 
was the home of a poverty-stricken conimtinity, 
Lacking it may have Ijcen was) in line 

scenery and other natural advantages as well ns 
in good society, sehools, clnu'ches, niul otlier refiiv 
ing influences ; but in gold a.nd silver— especinllj 
silVer— by no means. For two years the Dutput 
of the Big Bug Silver Mine had been enormons, 
and had made rich men of at least d oxen of the 

citizens of Sawmill Fiat ; while Jim Hawkins, 
the proprietor of the sawmill, and Andy Dunbar, 
the keeper of the general store, 1 x>tk lnid, in 
addition to their respective propeiiies at Sawmill 
Flat, healthy balances at the First National Ikink 
of Tiiesoii. As a inatter of fact, iinmey 
literally Dio object’ to some of the Sawniiill IDap 
people, who frequently paid most . 
prices for the commonest necessities of , life, but 
lived on and toiled on in the hope tluitl 
yet unbuilt wmuld some day bring the : oii&ide 
wwld to their settlement 5 or else that tliey 
themselves, when rich enough, W'oiild- leave 
Arizona Territory foit, ihe-eomlorts andvcivillsa-: 
tion of Hhe States.’ 

The clouds of tobacco smoke from John Lews 
pipe so effectually shut out the :Do(doFs ; 
mediate surroundings, that lie speedib’ loBt. hini- 
seif ill a maze of thought, and was ccnisidorably 
'startled when’ aloud, voice .exclaimed'; '*'ISve.rii.iiV' 
'Doc.F: 

Hdoocl -evening, H'la vvkmaJ ■ ’ 

Going along, Doc. ?’’' ' 

‘Going along where ?’ 

‘To tile Flat Where elsef Corne 'liurrv iip, 
■DocA 

V Why,: what’s : going on B Pve been as fur, as 
the mine once to-day, and it will soon be my 
bedtime. No ; I think I ’ll not go, HawkinsJ 
■‘Hot go? : ■ Wlij, )nian;. alive, 'it ’s.'/the'..,njght of, 
tile town nieeting, ; Gome on 1 ’ 

^Meeting? By Jove, that’s a fact, though T 
had clean ibi^otten it. Anyhow, wliut the 
.use; 'in .’me 'going to. the town ■meetirig;t,'.,\N 0 .::;': 
T; won’t: go.’'.. y, G"bV'',"b 
' Oonfound ■■■■:, it"' all,";' Boc., ain’t ■: yum ;':w pnblic»'". 
'Bpiritecl':'citerze, 3 i lu Ain’t- you 'a,':’ real-estate ■' man ?■' 
Ain’t' you, u' man'nf 'Odgercationl ■ Don’t you 
at Sawmill Flat, anyhow, and ain’t this a jneetiiG 
of Saw mill Flat townsf oiks V 
John Lee felt compelled to laugh at this inaii’s 
curious but earnest appeal, and ‘ the laugh tem- 
porarily ; dispelled his blueness. Hawldns was 
a pretty shrewd man, and, iu his way, he was 
generous too. 

‘You he down in the mouth, Doe., that’s 
what’s the matter with you. Don’t you lose, 
heart so quick, pardner, for this here" place is 
jest agoin’ to strike ile, sir, you bet I In two 
years from now the City of Sawmill Flat will 
have five thousand people and five railroads 5 ami 
your two hundred acres, that you kl be derimd 
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a ceX'tain parish in the North Eitling of loi'k- 
shire tells the tale truly, John Lee was born in 
the year of grace 1850, and was therefore just ^ 
tliirty-eight years old. A sliingle protruded from | 
the entrance of the rude cabin, upon which some 
apprentice hand had printed the legend—' D k 
John Lise, Physician and Surgeon.’ 

Now, although Pr Lee was tlie only medical 
man within forty miles in every direction, he 
was not overburdened with patients, and bad 
long since arrived at the conclusion that, viewed 
from a professional stantipoint, Sawmill Flat was 
altogether too healthy a locality. Indeed, on 
this especial September evening he had been 
calculating the length of time since his services 
W( 3 re last in requisition. He found that it was 
exactly eight weeks since he extracted a bullet 
from Tombstone Hank’s hip— placed tliere by 
Hank’s bosom friend, upon the occasion of a 
slight difference over a friendly game of Seveii- 
np^for which the grateful Hank liad paid him 
six dollars— nominally as a ten per cent, deposit, 
but ill reality as payment in full. It will be 
readily couched, even though Arizona doctors 
are not compelled to purchase dress .suits, attend 
receptions, and make their- professional calls in 
broughams, that six dollars is, to say the least, 
a thin income for two months ; so it is scarcely 
surprising that John Lee was about I'esolved to 

Fold his tent, like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away ; 

or, in the more concise language of Saw Mill Flat, 
to ‘ dig out,’ 

For a man who had spent his boyhood’s days 
in one of the jnost picturesque of the North 
Yorksliire dales, tlie prospect from John Lee’s 
shanty door was not particularly inspiring, Im- 
mediatedy before him wa.s tlie 8 aiita Fe Tiaiil™- 
that great Soutli- western emigrant road along 
whose th!rtec 2 i-liundred-mile course hundreds of 
scalpless corpses have been left to rot in tlie 
summer sun and bleach in the autumn winds. 
Half a mile down the trail could be seen the 
score of Imv sbantie.s occupied by the workers — 
who were also shareholders-~-iu the Big Biuf 
Silver 'Mine, whose location was betrayed by the 
huge derrick and pulley-wheel rising high above 
the cabins. Beyond tlie mine— soutli, east, and 
wext — was an endless expanse of waste .sandy 
soil, which sustained no life save that of the 
deadly rattlesnake. 

To tlm north, the view was not quite so dismal, 
alihoiigh It was dull enough. More tlian a mile 
away, surrounded by a dump of dwarfed cotton- 
.wood trees and sickly oaks, was the sawmill 
which ^gave the. name, to the .settlement ; while 
stretching away as far as the eye could reacli 
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-thatj as^he had done many times before, he’ took 
^ rafimc nr a pipe of tohacco Aud shut mt the view 
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I ‘You’re very good, Hawkins — very good, 

I I 'll go down and look on.’ 

^ The two men took several paces in silence. 
Then, with much abruptness, Hawkins asked ; 
‘Why don’t you merry Aiulj^ Dunbar’s darter? 
Jen would say “■ Yes” too quick ; and Dunbar 
would be tickled to death, and set you up in 
good shape. Why don’t you do it, Doc.?’ 

John Lee pulled at his gray moustache for some 
moments before he replied : ‘ Hawkins,’ he said, 
‘a few months ago you showed your good-will 
to me, so I will answer your question. I broke 
one girl’s heart, and that is siiilicient for me. I 
do not love Jenny Dunbar, and I shall run 
no more risk.s where a good woman is con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Doc.,’ said Hawkins bluntly, ‘I ask your 
pardon, sir.’ 

Sawmill Flat formed part of the town (or 
township) of San Bernardino, a district fully as 
large as the English county of Lincoln, settled b}’* 
a sparse population of but two or three hundred, 
most of whom resided at Sawmill Flat, Looking 
to the future, this township had been formed for 
local government purposes, the chief executive 
being none other than Jim Hawkins, who %vas 
known as the Reeve. The other townsliip officers 
were one Eliphalet Yonnghiisband, Justice of the 
Peace, and his constable, Pedro Lopcx. The law 
called for a town meeting twice a year, when all 
the male residents of legal age were entitled to 
give voice to their opinions and to present reso- 
lutions, &c., regarding public matters. Hitherto, 
during the six years’ hi.story of »San Bernardino 
the town meeting had been systematically ignored 
by the citizen.?. But on the present occa.?ion the 
Sawmill Flat people intended to boom tlieir 
settlement, and become incorporated under the 
municipal laws of Arizona as a City. No casli 
and no enthusiasm was to be .spared to bring 
about the desired result. 

The meeting was held in the town-hall, which 
was a room about twenty feet square, and was 
attended b)" well-nigh every resident of Sawmill 
Flat. No time was lost in appointing the Reeve 
and the Justice a deputation to wait upon the 
Governor of Ai'izoua for a charter ; nor was it 
long before fourteen thousand dollar? was sub- 
scribed to be spent in erecting a new City Hall 
and an Hotel, in sinking wells for a water-supply, 
and in widely advertising tlie .advantages and 
glorious outlook of the new City. 

This having been done with much unanimity, 
Chairman Jim Hawkins arose to make a speech. 
‘Boys — Feller Oitirzens, I should say — from the 
looks of things, the City of Sawmill Flat will 
come into existence on the 1st day of January 
188 A When it does, we want a man to take 
' eharge—a good man and a smart man. We don’t 
want no shyster for Mayor, which we are pretty 
sure to get if we don’t make the office a liberal 
, paid one. We want a competent man, a man 
with a level head, and a man with interests in 
Sawmill Flat. In other words \ve want one of 
ourselves, and one of our best selves at that. 
NpWj you fellers as know how , to do things up 
in, proper shape can make a good living, and you 
ain’t going to neglect your business to run this 
' city for next to nothing a. yefu\ We ought to 
' 'pay Ahec'Mayor of Sawmill Flat a salary’ of at 
V- least dve thousand dollars, and then he ’ll do the 


fair thing — at least, if he don’t, we can string him i 
up or tar and feather him.’ I 

This proposition of the Reeve’s was also duly | 
moved and seconded ’witliont a dissentient. I 

But the salary question being .settled, there 
were many aspirants for the honour of the 
nomination to be first Mayor of the new City. 
The meeting now took the form of a genuine 
political caucus 5 and some sensation was caused 
when, after two or tliree names had been 
mentioned, Joe Brice got up and said: ‘Gents, ! 
I nominate my old pard, Zack Pegg. Eack i.s a i 
rich man, and an old settler in the Flat, and lie i 
’low.? that if he’s ’lected Ma 3 mr, lie’ll donate his 
entire salary to the citizen.?, wliich I think is 
hand.some and generous.’ y i 

But Jim Hawkins suddenly vacated his chair : 
and took the floor. ‘Justice,’ he .said, ‘have the ^ ' 
kindne.?s to preside for a few moments while I 
say nvy say. This here generosity of Zack Pegg’s 
puts me ill mind of the man what got pretty ! 
hungry and cut off hi? pet dog’s tail, which he ! 
biled and eat, and then gave the bone to tlie dog, 
Eack would only be giving back to the boy.? what 
he got from them, which wouldn’t be much of 
a virtue in Zack, .seeing as he’.? a-rolling in boodle. 
But don’t you see, boys, it’s con,?jderable like 
bribeiy to make such oflers j and if Zack did 
get elected on any such scheme, he might find 
iiimself in the pen. [penitentiary], instead of ' 
Mayor of Sawmill Flat. No ; I ’ve got a name 
to propose that I think ivill fill the bilL It’s i 
the name of a clever man and a well edgercated 
man, a man of experience, a man wlm own? real 
e.state in this town, and a man that’.? one of 
ourselves. He need? the money that will go with 
the office of Mayor ,* and because he need.? it, 
he ’ll tiy to earn it. I erlude to Doe. Lee ; and 
he’s a blamed good feller, as we all know.’ 

The Doctor’s name was cordially received, and. 
there was a hurrah as Hawkins resumed hi.? seat 
in the chair. John Lee ivas well liked in the. 
Flat, except by one or tAVo new-comers. 

One of the new settlers arose a? Hawkins .sat 
down. ‘ Feller-citizen.?,’ said the man, ‘ I take 
it that you meant what you said at tlie outset 
when you resolved that the Mayor of Sawmill 
Flat miLst be a good man, an honest man, and 
a man with a clean record. Now, I don’t suppose 
you want a jaii-bird — a murderer, for instance — 

There was an angry buzz of voices, and many 
a hand found its way to a pi.?tol -pocket when the 
insinuation was uttered. But anger changed to 
surprise when the audience discovered that' the 
.speaker wa.s looking squarely at Lee, -whose face 
was a deep crimson. When, therefore, Hawkins . 
called for order, quiet was quickly resumed. , 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Lee in a low voice that’’, 
noticeably shook with violent agitation, M beg ■' 
very respectfully to Avithdraw my name from , the 
consideration of this meeting. On no accoxint"' 
will I permit my name to be presented for, the 
Mayoralty. — Mr Reeve, i! it is within ‘your 
province, an<l if you will do me a favour, I 
should like you to adjourn this meeting ior one 
week, when I will request the privilege of ad-, 
dressing my friends— others — in' this room.,’; 

It w^as well for John Lee, as uW, as . for the 
man who had cast so terrible,, a slin* upon him,' 
that he promised what was eyhlcntly to be an ' 
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explanation at a future meeting. Otherwise, there 
woiiltl probably have been a terrible uproar that 
night in the embryo City of Sawmill hlat. As 
it was, 13.1* Lee's request was complied v/ith, and 
the meeting stood adjourned for one week. 

ROYAL MUSICIANS.^ 

It is perliaps not gcmirally known that the late 
Duke of Clarence, althougli no brilliant execu- 
tiOiiist, had inherited the keen ear for and love 
of music with which his father is endowed, 
and which, it maybe said, distinguish all mem- 
bers of the House of Guelph. The Princess 
May of Teck, too, is generally known to be a 
clever musician. These reflections call to mind 
how many royal personages of the pi'eseiit and 
past day are likewise endowed. 

Lord Cliesterfield said cynically : ^ If you like 
music, listen, and pay the violin-player for it ; 
biit never play yourself. It makes a man look 
stupid, and often brings him into bad comioany, 
wasting time that might he otherwise well spent.’ 
hlot; so Luther ; for in his excellent and sound 
sermon on Music the great reformer says : ^ Kings 
and Princes should exercise and patronise music ; 
for great potentates ought to pat.ronise noble and 
useful arts, as even if privat(3 j^ersons seriously 
wish to do so, the}'' are far from iiaving the oppor- 
tunities of the Great. We learn, indeed, from the 
M>le that mighty and God-fearing kings sup- 
ported and rewarded singers.’ 

If Lord Chesterfield’s words held good, many 
Princes of the past and present time would not be 
considered gmntlemen.’ But happily on this 
point the great moralist was wrong ; for we all 
know, for instance, of the keen dtdight with 
which the Duke of Ediubuigh practises violin- 
playing, His Royal Plighness Iiaving even on 
several, occasions performed in public wdtli inueli 
distinction, as, for exanij-de, once in a quartette 
at the Albert Plall, and more recently ‘solo’ 
at Plymouth. In fact, the Duke’s entliusiasiu 
for the art is so great that he has expended a 
small fortune in the purclia.se of the instruniGnts 
of old Italian masters. Again, both hi.s brothers, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught, 
ha%*e their musical ‘hobbies’— -the former, at all 
events, at one time not very long ago, delighting 
his intimate, friends with performances on the 
banjo, an art which, by the way, His PiOyal 
Highness rapidly acquired, and that at a com- 
paratively late time of life ; whilst the Duke of 
Connaught beguiles many a leisure hour with 
the ‘ silvery fiutG,’ an apx^ropriate instrument for 
the Mrkh Prince.^ Prince Leopold ivas also a 
gifted pianist. 

The Queen plays no longer; but in former 
days Her Majesty was habitually found at the 
orgam— her -fayotmte infeitment/ ‘-Mendelssohn 
relates' how surprised he was, during a visit to 
Buttkinglmm Palace in 1B44, at finding the Queen 
and the ;Prince Consort so ‘mtisicaliy finished.’ 
‘The Prince/ ^xys tlie great composer, 
a chomle on the organ so beautifully and correct 
tixat- the performance would have done the highest 
to any professkmal arti.st.’ And udien pre- 
sently Mendeissolm petforiaed ‘How lovely are the 


songs, which Her Majesty sang with great warmth 
of feeling and true artistic expre.ssioii.’ ^ 

The Princesss of Wales is a skilled I’daiiist ; and 
not long since the Piinces.s Beatrice nuide her 
debut a"s a composer with a pretty song, ‘The 
Sunny Month of hlay,’ iDid liere, dt*aliiig with 
musicians of the House of Guelph, it may be in 
place to mention that Prince .Henry of Pjaissia— 
brotlier of the Emperor— is also no mean com- 
poser, pianist, and violin-player, his pnidnctions^, 
however, being of a martial order. Gn sevLU-al 
occasions they have Ijcen played, before Jjie 
Queen at dinner, a particular graceful act of Her 
Majesty being to select one of his .Ro 3 "al High- 
ness’s ‘ niorceaux’ for performance on the occasion 
of tlie visit of the Emperor and himself at 0.sboriie 
at the grand banquet given in their honour. 

Turning to fo.reign courts, we encounter a host 
of gifted royal musicians. We have, in the first 
instance, the Cxar, an actual ‘worshipper’^ of 
music, His Majesty’s personal ‘forte’ being singing. 
And when in Deihnark Ills greatest pleasure is to : 
invite the students to sing their glees ami ballads 
before him and his relatives in the evening, His 
Majesty often leading or joining in the same. 
The students of the North are — as visitor-s to 
Lands of the I^iidiiight Sun are aware— par- 
ticularly distinguished for their part a,iid chorus 
singing. Needless to say the Czarina also delights 
ill hearing the wcll-knmvn N’o3.*.se Imllacls of her 
childhood. All the children of the (.’zar and 
Czarina are likewise endowed willi a dtafp love 
of music, particularly the youlliful Grand-duchess 
Xenia. ■■ . ' 

Crossing the water.s to the Swialish court, we 
find another royal musician in King Oscar, who 
maj'^ often be heard for bonus ‘ faiitasera ’ on the 
piano, and more particukiiy on the organ— an 
instrument almost unknown in private circles 
abroad. His Majesty is also, like the Char, a 
great lover of glee -singing ; and not so long ago 
he appeared unexiieclLklly one night at a concert 
of the Masonic Lodge in Stockholm and took part 
in the glee-singing of the elder meiubers, His 
Majesty’s voice sounding fine, and manful in spite 
of bis throe.score and a half years. Ills hj’otheis, 
Charles XV., and Gust avus— who died at tlie same 
age as the late .Duke, or who would otherwise 
have succeeded to the throne— were equally gifted 
musicians and lovens of that noble .art ; Vui^ aa 
j'ocently stated in the pages of the Gmikwoman, 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus, the eldest grandson 
of King Oscar, and future king, already evinces 
that admiralde early love of music wiiich is the 
]ieirloomp)f the gifted House of BernudoUe. 

The king of Portugal likes to pose as a violin- 
player, althougli his teacher, rroi'es.soi^ Caselk,. 
appears to ha^^e been more of the courtier than 
the musician, for on one occasion, we are, told. 
His Majesty, after many inrsuccessful attempts, 
at last inasteiing a difficult passage, he said to ' 
the Professor: ‘Candidly, now, Imsr .did I pky 
that?’ The answer was: ‘Sire, what Princes 
perform is invariably good/ • But a', similar' 
though somewdiat stinging answer was xiiade by 
Handel to a Gornxan sovereign that sliall be 
tmnanied, who asked the Xing of. oratorios ‘how. 
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what is teniied by masters thoroughly imisicall ■ 
And here is an excellent illustration of tlie words i 
of Luther, as well as of Her Majesty’s true love i 
of music. When last siimraer paying a memor- ! 
able, visit to Venice — memorable through the ‘ 
signiliiaint presence of the Mediterranean fleet ; 
and the pick of the Italian, navy — Her Majesty 
visited the famous Library of the Doges, and 
here were shown lier some old manuscripts by ! 
Straclella, Moiiteverde, and other famous Italian 
masters, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the ; 
real ‘ Queen of the Adriatic ’ ordered that they . 
should he published forthwith, adding: ‘They 
will thus delight the world far more than being 
buried in a glass case ! ’ | 

Touching'' the Empresses of the world, we are 
aware that the Empress of Austria is a charming 
|)erformer on that curious and heart-stirring 
instrument of her land, the zither ; whilst the 
consort of the Mikado — as those rare visitors from 
Europe that have liad the honour to ascertain 
testify — is equally ‘at home’ on the native string 
i.iistrument, the ‘ koto.’ 

To examme the list of royal musicians closer, it 
appears that tlic gifted ‘ Carmen Sylya ’ is a fair 
pianist, hut a far more brilliant harpist, stringing 
the '•'lyre of E.o\imania’ to the weird folklore 
songs of that strange natioiL Finalty, we may ^ 
meutioii tliat King George of the Hellenes, brother , 
of the Princess of Wales, shows a curious ear ; 
for music by delighting in playing all kinds of ! 
melodies on tlie ‘glass zither! and wine-glasses, 
besides liandlhig with great skill the cymbals. 

Buell is a cursory review of the princely musi- 
cians of our own age. But harking back, we find 
the same love, if not general brilliant execution, 
of Hhe art that charm.s a savage breast.’ .For 
we know as an historical fact that tliat curious 
mixture of statec.raft, superstition, and ‘ainoiuV 
King Henry YIIL, composed two entire masses, ; 
often sung in His Majesty’s private chapel, and J 
that a good deal of his time was occupied with , 
more or less artistic performances on the flute! , 
In addition, the great Tudor king is said to have | 
Bet to music several madrigals and composed some 
ballads. Indeed, .few readers would believe that 
some of the much-abused king’s compositions | 
liave endured to the present day, and indicate j 
beyond a doubt a remarkable musical talent, and ! 
that, too, developed— -very rare, and the more : 
remarkable if ive. bear in mind the crude and 
coarse bent of the times. 

Queen Elizabeth performed, we are told by 
lier admirers, with wonderful dexterity on the 
‘spinet,’ or, more correctly speaking, 011 the 
‘virginal,’ an earlier form of the same, resembling, 
a harpsichord. And here Dr Burney relates a 
good story, which not only confirms hut also 
clearly indicates that Mary, Queen of Scots, 
should rank among royal musicians. ‘Sir James 
■Melville,’ says the celebrated historian, ‘relates a 
remarkable, 'convemtion vdth Queen Elizabeth, 
wlmn, as envoy of Queen Mary in 1564, he was 
j' despatched to her court Having inquired how 
the Scotch queen dressed, the colour. of her hair, 
udiether prettier than her own, who was the most ; 
beautiful, who was the taller, Queen .Elizabeth 
asked .what she occupied her time .with. ' “I an-: 
swered,” says Melville, “ that when serious affairs 
of: state permitted, ;Her Majesty studied history 
j'^'or ' amused ^fherself by playing the lute or the 


virginal.” “.Is she a good player P’ said Queen 
Elizabeth, “ Irreproacliably /hr a queen , was my 
answer. Tbe same afternoon, Lord Hiuisdon took 
me to a gallery at the Palace to bear some music 
— it was the Queen playing the virginal. Having 
listened for a time, and lifting the curtain, I 
beheld Her Majesty ; but having her back turned 
towards me, I .looked for a wliile. Buddenly, sbe 
turned and saw me, ajipeared surprised, and' then 
indignant. Presently, I was called, when she 
said she only played to avoid being nielaiichol 3 ^. 
Next she aslvcd who played be.st, Queen Eliza- 
beth or Queen Mary. I of course gave tlie pru- 
dent answer that Her Majesty was the superior 
executionist.’ 

Charles.!, we are also told, played tlie violon- 
cello or bass-viol with great precision ; and James 
L of Scotland was endowed with such a keen ear 
and musical nature that several old traditional 
Scottish songs are attributed to him. He main- 
tained at liis court a Lost of lute, harp, violin, and . 
horn players, who, it is shown by accoinits, were 
paid regular salaries. It is even said that King 
James -was the sovereign who introduced the 
organ in the kirk. 

Frederick the Great was an entluisiastic mmsi- 
cian and a first-rate fliite-x>layer. It is said that 
sometimes, after a victorious battle, he would 
I’epair to his tent and amuse himself ‘with his 
favourite instrii.ment. And the Czar Alexander I., 
although his father, in blind autocracy, pro- 
Iiibitecl his learning it, practised and loved miisio 
all Ms life. 

Finally, nearly evei;y Emperor of the. House of 
Hiipsbiirg has been musical, and some even com- 
posers of considerable merit. Leopold I. was an, 
excellent pianist and a composer of aria.s and can- 
tatas displaying great musical talent. Aid Queen 
HQ,rtense, inotlier of Naj^oleon 111., lias rendered 
lierself famous by composing ‘Partant pour la 
Byi'ie.’ 

Truly, the list of royal musicians might be 
extended hidefliiitefy ; but those quoted will go ta* 
show that Princc.s and Princes.ses are not beliiiid 
ordinary mortals in love of one of the most noble 
and soul-stirring gifts of Nature. 


IN A SILENT BE A. 

Some years ago I %vas homeward bound from the 
East Indies. "Wo had rounded the Cape without 
getting the usual dressing, and had picked up the 
South-east Trades much sooner than %ve expected. 
Everything had so far been in our favour, and it 
was only when we got into the latitude wliere we 
ought to have picked up the North-east Trades 
that, instead of the usual breeze, we came in for , 
nothing but a succession of light winds and vari-! , 
ables. With these we gradually worked along iintil'' 
we got into about twenty degrees noi'tli- latitude/! 
when we had a calm for two days. Shortly before r 
midnight on the second day a light breeze sprang 
up from the south vrarcl. there was onlyenongty 
wind to keep the sails full, and wo glided along, 
at about two knots an hour, with Tazy little 
bobs to a swell that came up from the 'eastward. ;-; 
All that day the breeze continued'i light The sun 
beat down 'udtlx tremendous power, and towards y 
noon the breeze died almoM entirely away, : 


! though the sw^eU : eon tiauecl , with long, 
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regular iindnlationa. Away on oiir port bijw 
lieavy clouds began to appear 'oii the edge ol the 
lioriisou, and the glass was falling rapidly. 

I was at the wheel in the iirst ilog watch, we 
lav heading all round the compass, the ship 
having no steering- wav, and I watched the bank 
of edouds gathering ominously on our port 
quarter. The sun seemed to set in a perfect 
atmosphere of sulphur, leaving some angry-look- 
ing streaks of red and gold that gleamed ^ like 
{lashes of lightning siiddenl}?' arrested. The skipper 
paced the quarter-deck, occasionally diving below 
to look at the glass, and each time returning with 
a more anxious countenance, and saying to the 
mate that lie had never seen the glass so low since 
he had been to sea, 

‘Wedl reef her right down at four bells, Mr 
Jarvis/ he said; 4‘or there’s everything good, 
luul, and indififerent mixed up in those clouds, 
like an Irish stew.’ 

As soon as the w^atch came on deck, sail after 
sail was clewed up and furled, until we had 
nothing on her but the two lowk’ topsails, fore^ 
topmast staj’-sail, and storm staysail. The ship, 
now denuded of her sails, stood out like a skeleton 
against the background of copper-coloured clouds. 
The men began to get somewhat depressed, us 
with a sky and atmosphere like that we knew it 
was no ordinary blow that we had to expect ; and 
I could hear the shrill voice of a little shrivelled- 
up old seaman named Lester croaking more than 
was his wont, and crdling to mind the time when 
he was in the China seas some thirty ^yeais 
before ; how the clouds had gathered up in tlie 
same way, and how the ship foundered, and all 
hands were lost except himself. 

‘ Here ! ent that yarn,’ said one of the men. 
^ You Te a regular old Jonah P 

The watch below turned in at eight bells, 
having been cautioned to be ready for a rouse- 
out. I paced the deidv for some time. The 
captain and the mate were discussing the dirty 
appearance of the wmather. The slnp looked 
' absohitely desolaie, with her long bare masts 
tapering away into the <larkne.ss. 

'• ‘I don’t like the way that stuff hangs about/ 
said the skipper; *w'hen it does come, it will 
come with a run.’ Here and there a star would 
faintly show itself, and the sea glittered with 
phosphorescent lights. Hour after hour we lay 
under the shadow of those dense cloiu.Is, waiting 
for the storm to burst. The watch dragged 
wearily on till close on midnight, when suddenly 
a briglit flash of lightning .seemed to part tlie 
clouds asunder; then others followed in quick 
succession. 

■*We11 catch it directly/ piped the shrill voice 
of Lester, and he was right. Scarcely were the 
.words uttered when we heard a roaring sound 
in the distance, which increased into a whirling 
shriek. lu^ah instant it was upon us, Foiv 
’.timately, it struck us on the quarter, . The ship 
Jor-' a moment plunged forward, burying her bows 
,.Jn -the; s4a, ' At the same instant there was a' 
/ teiTific hang as the topsails were blown clean out 
-of ‘ the, bolt ropes ; there was not ’ a stitch of 
ehntas left on her, and we scudded under bare 




% were HiaxikM wlien < ' 


i daylight came, as the 




horrors of the stTmn hud bojtn much inten^illed 
by the pitchy darkness. When the sun rose, sea 
and sky presented a wild and grand ^sight The 
scud %vas dying above iis, and the foam below. 
Evciy thing Vas ru.diing madly before the luirri- 
cane ; there, alone mi this wild and desidate 
world of waters, was our gallant sldp >!aggering 
before the mighty blast, and ffghting the waives 
like a living thing, 

Fov two whole ilaya and nights we drr»ve along, 
accompanied only 6y the iiiressant roar of tlie 
sfcnrin. On the third night the ship seemed to 
lose her buoyanc}', and by the heavy demlened 
way she rose and fell, we thought she hud sprung^ 
a leak, for her motion was now more like that ot 
an old water-logged Quebecear than of an East 
Indian clipper. About midnight we sounded the 
well, but she was as dry as a bone. The sea also 
became much smoother, and w^'e seemcl to be 
simply rising and falling on a huge ^well, instead 
of going through a heavy sea. As the idglil wore 
on 'the force of the wind greatly abate<L insfiinucli 
that we were able to get new topsails from below 
and make them ready to bend. It was intensely 
dark, and as the hurricane went down an awful 
stillness prevailed. It seemed as if the coutiruied 
shrieking of the storm for the last ilirce tlavs Iiad 
affected our sense of liean'ng, or else there was 
something strange, as no one could hear tlie swish 
of the sea, and no water came aboard, MT simply 
rolled about in absolute silouce. 

The wind gradually died aveay until it w;is u 
dead calm. We lay aloft and bent the lunv {cqn 
sails ; and by the time we were ready to hoist the 
yards the morning was beginning tc/bremk. 

As dayliglit came on we were astunisluid to find 
that, iriiitead of being in a clear o|>en sea, we 
seeine<l to be in a huge green meadow- land. A.s 
far as the eye could reach there was nothing to 
be seen but a heaving mass of green. IVk* Imd 
been driven into the midst of the Sargas.so Sea. 
This accounted for the way she laid laboured, 
and the deathlike silence which prevailed. The 
weeds were already clinging to the sides and bow 
of the vessel. The siin rose clear and bright, 
and as the <lay advanced the heat was excess! vei 
There was not a bret'ith of wind aiwwhere, so 
that we lay utterly helplesH amidst this tangle- 
ment of weeds. We could do nothing now 'but 
wait for a bree?.e to release us. During the ilay 
the swell went down, and by night we lay quite 
motionless, and with a most appalling stillness 
reigning around. 

The niglit^ was beautifully clear, ami the stars 
shone out brilliantly ; so we spent our fuvt night 
amongst this sea of weetls and graas, rather 
pleased than otherwise at the quiet/ which was a 
relief after the three days’ incessant shrieking of 
the hurricane. At sunrise the calm still con- 
tinued, and the men began to get impatient for a 
breeze. The day was oceupie<i in scraping the , 
weeds from the sides of the vessel. The heat was ' 
intense ; there was not a breath of air,, and the 
sky was without a eloiid. As far as the 'eye could 
see, even from a royal yard, nothing was visible 
but one unbroken plain of ffoating weed. ' The 
frightful stillness of everything Was /the worst ' 
part of it. Hour by hoiu\it becmlmvmore oppres- . 
sive. It was a silence' so intense that one seemed ’ 
to hear it^ and by sundown even the iwves bf tie 
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tlie putting down of a pannikin’ made every one ! 
start. Day after day went on without even a | 
catspaw of ^Yind, and the captain soon saw that | 
the only ! lung to keep up the men’s spirits was 
to give them plenty of work. We painted the 
ship, tarred down, scraped, holystoned, and did 
every other conceivable kind of work until it 
became hard to ilnd anything else to do. Curious 
kindvS of creatures crawled about on the top of the 
weeds, gazing at our iiiifortiuuite craft with their 
meaningless fishy eyes. 

When we had been thus becalmed for tliree ; 
weeks, the captain thought it advisable to put us | 
on a short allowance of food and water, as tliere | 
seemed no more prosi)ect of a breeze now than 
there was on the day in wliicli we had first got 
entangled. At first we tried to get up entertaiu- 
ments, but no one seemed to have lieart for any- 
thing, and all our attempts at amusements failed. 
The one absorbing thought of the whole crew — 
morning, noon, and night, waking or sleeping — 
was, ‘ Wiieii shall we get a breeze?’ What 
preyed on our minds most was the appalliiig 
stillness. It hung round us like a funeral pall. 

One night, whilst the crew were lying about 
the deck trying to sleep, 1 was suddenly roused 
by a voice shouting : * Let go your royal hal- 
yards.’ ; . . . 

Ill a moment every one was on the alert, 
thinking and hoping that we were in for a 
breeze. It was a bright moonlight night, not a 
cloud was to be seen. On the forecastle head I 
stood a seaman waving his arms and culling out 
that a squall was approaching. 

* Where avvay V shouted the mate. 

^ Let go !’ he yelled in reply. 

We now saw that the poor fellow w^as raving, 
and immediately a couple of hands secured liim. 
He became very violent., so much so that it 
became necessary to put liirn in irons. All that 
night the poor fellow raved piteously, cliiefly j 
about his wife and child, who he thought were ! 
stowed away in some place, all. alone, and where I 
all ^vas silence. For three days lie refused to eat i 
or drink, and appealed incessantly to us to let 
liirn go and help his dear ones. 

On the fourth morning of liis illness it was my 
turn to watch him. He hud been lying quiet 
for some time breathing heavily. Presently he 
struggled violently, and I had to call for the 
assistance of another man to hold him down. 
Suddenly, with a supreme effort, he burst the : 
irons from las wrists ; but the strain had been j 
too much, and he lay back exhausted for a few ' 
minutes. Then raising himself on his elbow, he 
looked round in a dazed way, and putting his 
hand in mine, said in a quiet voice : ‘The silence 
has gone now, Kitty !’ and died. 

Now that the ravings of this poor tar had 
r ceased, the silence seemed even more awful than, 
before ; and the skipper, in order to keep the 
men from brooding, ordered a couple of boats to 
be got out and efforts made to tow the ship clear j 
of the weeds. Our first business was to bury our 
dead ; and as soon as the long-boat was over the 
side, we lowered the corpse into it. Poor old 
Jack i he had been a good shipmate, though 
always rather sentimental I Four A.B.s and the 
mate' manned the boat, and with much labour 
and dithculty they managed to get her along until 
she .was ahotit one hundred yards away.’ We 
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then saw' two of the men parting the w’eeds with 
the blades of their oars, so as to form a grave. 
The mate stood up in the stern-sheets and read 
the burial service, whilst the body of poor old 
Jack lay across the midship thwarts. I shucl- 
deied as I saw liim dropped over amongst the 
dark clinging weeds. 

‘ Oh P said Lester in his shrill voice, ‘there 
goes the first; I ’ll warrant it wmift be the last.’ 

‘Croaker,’ some one remarked; and we set to 
work to get the other boat over, whilst the 
funeral party made their way back, to the ship. 

For a whole week we tried all possible means 
to shift her with the aid of the boats, but it was 
not of the slightest use ; for if we cleared the 
tangle of weeds avvay one day, they were as bad 
avS ever the next ; so after a time we gave up this 
work in despair. Two more of the men now 
became light-headed, and had to be put under 
restraint. Day by day things became more des- 
perate, and to our horror we saw that the food 
and water could not Iiold out much longer. 

The skipper and the mate, after a long consul- 
tation, determined to provision a boat and send 
her to find out how far it was to the open sea. 

The mate and four soainen, myself aniong.st the 
number, formed the crew. We started at day- 
break, and made our way slowly along. When 
night came, we could still see our vessel across 
the fiat extent of green ; hut we had made fairly 
good progress, as she was hull down. We divided 
ijiirseives into two watches, so that we could keep 
going both ni.ght and day. After three days 
of this, we found the weeds getting much scarcer, 
and for the first time for six weeks we felt just 
a flutter of air. Lpon tliLs, the mate determined 
to return an<.l make another efibrt to tow the 
ship. "Wlien we got back to the vessel, our report 
soinewliat raised the desponding spirits of the 
iiieu ; and it was arranged to make one great 
eifort to tow the ship away on the iuorni.ng after 
our return. 

That night one of the sick men died. We 
buried him at sunrise in the same manner as bis 
shipmate, and then started the work of towing. 
For hours we toiled, the skipper encouraging iis 
from the poop. 

‘There she moves, my lads—that’s it — keep 
her going,’ and so on, though I don’t think \ve 
moved her half a fathom the whole day ; and 
w’hen we returned aboard at nightfall, every one 
felt more disconsolate than ever. Even the 
captain, who had always appeared to keep bis 
spirits up, seemed thoroughly downcast ; and the 
deadly stillness was only broken occasionally by' 
the cries of the poor fevered man below. 

I lay <lowu bn the main hatch to sleep, hnt 
found it impossible. I was a good deal distressed 
at the death of the man we had buried that 
morning, who had been a great chum of mine ; 
and I lay on my back looking up at the Starry, [ 
heavens, wondering if we were to die off onO, by 
one, and if so, who would be the last. Tlie niore 
I thought, the more morbid did my thoiiglits 
become. In time the vessel would be carried: out 
of the bed of weeds by some stomi or current, 
and when picked up, there would .be ; hp. ' one 'to 
explain how the crew bad all gond mad/ 
died miserably, killed by the utter .silence. ' I ' 
grasped my head with my hands. . Was I to bo 
the next? Oh God 1 1 could feel my. brain goingr ' 


















Tiriew^uTtilliiess seemed to come over me i« till twelve ; ^-liitet '"Kf i-'ol 

lincte waves. I pvaved hard ami wept desolate mid Charier II., tool, the j A 
tears I had tk) enor^w to move or speak. The the hour was advaueed to tuu; ana ui l<oi, we 
«eijse of overwhelmm” stillness overpowered me hud that the DiiehoKs oi ^omei‘sei•■ diimrrdiiue 
lielpless. /.Suddenly I was three In ^ 

heard the mate shout out : ‘Port main-brace.' o clock as _l.hc then ksiimna.oe MUa tht 


gentle pressure ot me breeze, ruis urougm me unm umn 

to my senses,* The frightful feelinj^ in niy head four hundred years, the dinner- iicrar lias granu- 
vanished as I joined tlie others iu‘triuiuimg the ally moved tliruiigh tweh’e hours ui the dny- 
vards. Yes, there was a breeze, but very, very from niuo a.ji. to nine r.M. n hen the dinner 
light. The royals and topgallant sails appeared hour ivas so early, often no previous meal was 
to be drawing, but we did not seem to be in taken, 

motion. Presently the captain suggested putting The Piornans, in the time oi L'lcero and 
a lighted tarpot over the side, to see if we were Augustus, took an early breakfast, from three to 
making any way. We \vere only just moving, four in the luoniiiig, a luueheoii at twelve or one. 
Men dared" hardly speak lest their voices should and at about three o’clock the or principal 
drive the breeze uwa 3 ^ meal of the day, coiTospoiiding with our dinner. 

When the sun rose the wind freshened, and ConciuTcnitly, we read of some not ilining uiiti! 
by eight bells we were perceptibly nioviiig. "We .sumset. xY Ilomaxi dinner at the house of a 
. bi’Ouglit our sick man on deck, hoping the breeze w’ealtliy man consisted chielly of three courses, 
would .revive him; but he never rallied, and All sorts of Btimiilants to the appetite were hrst 
(lied that night ; and as we dropped him over the served up, ami eggs ^vere indispcnsalih? to the 
side, the voice of Lester could be heard saying *. fir^^t course. Amongst the various dicJu>'^ we muy 
^ Number three gone 1 We ought to get along all iustauce the guineadh-m, plitmsauf, nightingale, 
right now.’ ami the thrush us birds most hi repute, llio 

^ You he the Jonah,’ replied his shipmates. ^If Roman gourmands Indd peacocks In gi’cot esiiuui- 
■ we hud put you overboard at first, we might have tion, especially their tmigues, xMaeiV'hiiw stales 
been in dock two months ago.’ that they were first eahm by if or ten. si ns, the 

In two days’ time we once more heard the orator, and acjjuired siicli reptibt ihal u single 
gpksliing of the sea as the waves danced and peacotfic waas sold for fifty deiiarh, the demuiuH 
curled around the ship's sifie, carrying the weeds being equal to about eightpcncc-haU'pcnny oi our 
that had grown to her for yards to leeward, money. 

Thus, after a captivity of fifty-three days, we As exemplifying the pitch to whieli Homan 
found ourselves again on the restless ocean ; and epicureanisiu was carried, and indicative of a 
oven the roar of angry bilhuvs was the sweetest truly barbaric nature, a dish cunyistiug of the 
music ns, alter our long imprisonment in the tongues alone of some lliuusands of the favtnirito 
* Silent 8ea.’ songsters of the air was leqiiisitioned at inimeime 

- .... j C{jst to satisfy the inordinate cravings of one of 

^ ^ ^ ^ j the emperors. One can hardly avoid the rellcc- 

1. A i> L L T U A I T S. tion that such a being inu.'-t have been extremely 

To many of us there is an inexpressible inn«ic in The livei^ of a capon stecpetl in milk 

the sound of the word * dinner ’—a certain boding thought a great iklicacy ; and ul bxuid meat, 

.< !» u„ Wli... 

aauds .,)l its ketlueii in the dzctionary. e beget pleasure liomeopathicnlly, reclined during dinner 
a ioncuiess tor it, like the armature for its poles, on a luxurious couch, his head rusting ou his left 
Jhit the derivation of the \yord is much more elbow, .supported by cushions, Suetonius div'uvs 
iiazy than its meaning. It is believed by .some attention to a superb apartment, eiocted by tim 
•tlmt It sprnms upni a corruption of Jhe words extravagant Nero, in which lii.s meals wero par- 
duHimrea, ludicatiug the time at which, in the taken, constructed like a theatre, with sliifiim/ 
old Aonmiii days, rthis meal was taken. The scenes changing with every course. The amount 


, ' ; 'd>.. ' this (muntry and in Jrance, partook of the 2iis daily supper; and the celebrated feast to 

'A ^ -I? ^oisaait mentn be invited his brother cost no less tliun 

, I _ oiLaxcaster athyem tlm ^40,350! It consisted of two thoiisuxid dll 

■'•'h'il I'v.’ ilT'of Sif'f YTIm n M,and swell flwusuui of fcwls, with 

s; -41 s ;!|;v .4 Aik 01 Xiance, udumuible people dined other equally numerous meats. His dailv food 

1. 41 J ' S'i i bait-past ten, atnl supped at the latest at was of the most rare and exquisite nature • the 

¥■ ; I '■ again, fmi a Nortbum- deserts of Libya, the shoA ofSn the wte 

I ’.i'liC'.'/'. v;. "1 bk'fv we of the GVpatSiau Sea, and ekSTSste S 

A'''' ^^* 1 ^ the family rose at au, breakfasted at forests of Bnfeuu, were dili"eiitlv *earchet'r for 

iiliiiii! =ilssi»iPsggliip=|S*l!i»lii^ 
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ever suffered iniicli from indigestion ! Of one 
tiling we are certain, that in order to render the 
bridge from one feast to another less tedious, an 
occasional resort was had to the persuasive powers 
of an emetic. The extravagance of these' times 
was indeed so boundless, that to entertain au 
emperor at a feast, unless you were a Crccsus, 
were to encounter almost certain thuincial ruin — 
literally, to be eaten up. One dish alone at the 
table of Heliogabalus has been known to cost a 
sum equal to four thousand pounds of our 
money. 

No wonder, tlierefore, observes a recent writer, 
that these imperial feasts were lengthened oat 
for hours together, and that every artilice, often 
revolting in the extreme, was used to prolong 
the pleeisure of eating ; or that Pliiloxeiiiis should 
wish that he had the throat of a crane -with a 
delicate palate ail the way down. Many of the 
guests at such fea.sts, long before the close, must 
have been in the condition of an editor who, 
when asked at a public dinner if he would take 
some pudding, replied in a fit of abstraction : 
‘Owing to a crowd of other matters, we are 
unable to find room for ltd The elegant Romans 
declared that a repast should not consist of a less 
number of courses than the Graces or of more 
than the Muses. According to ancient rule, an 
invitation not replied to in twenty-four hours 
was deemed accepted ; and from an invitation 
given and accepted, nothing released the cuiitract- 
iug parties but illness, imprisonment, or death. 

'At a Saxon dinner, tlie dining-table was oblong 
and rounded at the ends. Tiie cloth svas a rich 
crimson, with a broad gilt margin luing low 
beneath the table. The company sat upon chairs 
with concave bat'.ks, and were arranged with 
regard to the sexes, much us at the present 
day. The dishes consisted of fowls, tish, llesh of 
oxen, sheep, doer, and swine, both wild and 
domestic — not excepting certain portions of the 
sea-swine or porpoise — a food at present little 
cared for, but at that period no unfrequent article 
of diet. Bread of tlie Ihiest wheaten Hour lay 
on two silver baskets upon tlie table. 

Almost the only vegetable in use among the 
Baxons whb kalewort; and the condiments, salt 
and pepper. The various articles used were 
boiled, broiled, or baked, and were handed by 
■the attendants upon small to the compan}^ 
Prior to tlie introduction of forks into England, 
which wa.s not till James I.^s time, our ancestors 
made use of Dame Nature’s forks, their fingers ; 
and for tlie sake of cleanliness, each person was 
provided with a .small silver ew^er containing 
water, and two flowered napkins of the finest 
linen. Their dessert consisted of grapes, figs, 
nuts, apples, pears, and almonds. In the tenth 
year of the reign of King Edward 111. there was 
an Act of Parliament passed which ordained that 
no man should be served with more than two 
.courses, except upon some great holiday therein 
^ecified, on which occasion he might be served 
IHvith three. 

/’ The following bill of fare for the Court of 
Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Wax- 
chandlers, in 1478, will gi\^e a good idea of the 
prices" then charged for provisions, and make 
manyuvish lor a return oi the *good old days:’ 
‘Two laims of veal and two loins of mutton, 
‘ 4d. ; one loin of beef, 4d. ; one doi^en of pigeons 


and one do5:en of rabbits, 9d. ; one pig and one 
capon, Is. ; one goose and a liundred eggs, Ts. O-Jd. ; 
one leg of rniiiton, 2-kl. ; two gallons of sack, 
Is. 4d. ; eight gallons of strong ale, Is. 6d. — 
total 7s. 6d. truly a most moderate bill. 

Peter the Great disliked to have many attend- 
ants round him while he ate — ‘ listening lacqueys,’ 
he called them. He loved a dinner composed as 
follows ; ‘A soup with four cabbages in it ; gruel ; 
pig, with sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, 
with pickled cue umbers or salad ;* lemons and 
lamprey ; salt meat, ham, and Limburg cheese.’ 

Though we express surprise at the gormand- 
ising powers of our forefathers, our own elaborate 
public dinners are little less disgraceful than they 
were four hundred years ago. An eminent phy- 
sician describing our present-day dinners said : 
‘ W e begin witli soup, and perhaps a glass of cold 
puncli, to be followed by a piece of turbot or a 
slice of salmon with lobster sauce ; and while the 
venison or Southdown is getting ready, \ve toy 
with a piece of sweetbread, and mellou^ it with a 
bumper of Madeira. No sooner is the mutton or 
venison disposed of, with its never-failing accom- 
paniments of jelly and vegetables, than we set the 
whole of it in a ferment with Champagne, and. 
cli'owu it with Hock and Saiiterne. These are 
quickly follow^ed by the wing and breast of a 
partridge or a bit of pheasant or wild-duck ; and 
when the stomach is all on fire with excitement, 
we cool it foi* an i instant with a piece of iced 
pudding, and then immediately lash it Into a 
fever with undiluted alcohol in the form oi 
Cognac or a strong liqueur ; after wdiich Ihere 
comea a spoonful or so of jelly as an emollient,, 
a morsel of ripe Stilton as a dige.stant, a piquant 
salad to whet the appetite for wine, and a glass 
of old Port to persuade the stomach, if it cun, 
into quietness. All these are more leisurely suc- 
ceeded by dessert with its baked meats, its Iruits, 
and its .strong drink.s, to be afterwards miiddleil 
with coffee, and complicated into a rare mixture 
with tea, floating with the richest cream/ If there 
are many whose daily diet is too varied, too luxu- 
rious, there are also many who, through unkind 
and un propitious circumstances, are scarcely able 
to supply the wherewithal to satisfy the legitimate 
wants of Nature. There are not a few who 
think themselves lucky if at the dinner hour 
they are able to allay tJie cruel pangs of hunger 
wltli a philosophic pupe. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS. = 

Possibly but few persons realise the enormous 
strides made of late years by the wire industry, ; 
or the constantly increasing consumption' of ah 
artiele which, in one form o.r another, enters into : 
almost every art and industry, and minfeters.- 
directly and indirectly in no small degree, to the ' 
comfort and well-being of every civilised coni- , 
munity. Wire is no new thing; speeiihehs-ot' 
metallic slireds dating as far back as 1700. ,B.O. 
are stated to have been discovered; while a'-' 
sample of wire made by tlie Ninevltes some eiglit 
hundred years b.c, is exhibitedjit tho'Kmingtous 
Museum in London. Both Homer and ;. Pliny 
allude to wire. The art pf wire-draiving was not 
practised' until the fourteenth' centoyj or Intro-, 
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duced iuto this country until the »seventeeiitli 
century, all wire made previously having been 
formed by hammering into rounded lengths 
narrow strij^s of luctal cut from plates previously 
beaten out. 

The manufacture of wire as now carried out 
may be briefly and concisely stated, and consists 
in atLeUuatiiig or reducing in section thin rods 
of the metal under inaiiipulation by drawing 
them cold through holes in a dinw-plate, usually 
made of hard steel. The wire-drawer’s bench is 
furnished with a horizontal cylinder, driven by 
steam or other power, on wdiich the wire is wound 
after leaving the draw-plate. The holes in the 
draw-plate ai’e arranged in decreasing diameters ; 
and a fine wire may require some twenty or thirty 
drawings ere it is reduced to tlie size desired, 
M.uch friction is generated in the process, not- 
with-standing the use of lubricants j and ‘ anneal- 
ing’ is necessary to counteract the brittleness pro- 
duced. in the wire. Where great accuracy is 
requisite, the wire is drawn through rubies or 
other hard stones in the draw-plate. The speed 
of the drawing cylinder is increased as the 
diameter of the wire diminishes. 

Much confusion has existed in regard to the 
gauges of wires, no fewer than fifty-fiive different 
gauges being mentioned by a recent writer, of 
which forty-five were for measuring and deter- 
mining the sizes of wire as imide and sold will] in 
the United Kingdom. The Whitworth gauge, 
introduced in 1857 hy Bir Joseph Whitworth, 
and the Birnunglmiu wire-gauge (B. W. G.) have 
been extensively employed. In 1884 an imperial 
.standard wire gauge became law, and constitutes 
the legal gauge of this country. It ranges from 
half an inch to one-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. 

The wire industry k actively carried on in 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium, also in 
the United State.s of America, and has attained 
enormous dimensions. A leading continental 
firm has alone an output of some fifty thoiisand 
tons of wire and wire products per annum. 

A few figures may here be cited to illustrate 
how important a part wire plays in our leading 
industries and manufactures. The output of co'al 
in Great Britain alone, which may be taken at 
fully two hundred million tons per annum, is 
nuiinly raised hy the agency of wire-rope.s. Tlie 
importance of carding-wire may be appreciated, 
.from the tact that Great Britain’s woollen export 
trade is worth tvyenty-soven million pounci.s per 
annum. The consumption of wire-netting is 
OBonnous ; and the annual output in America 
and Europe of the one item of barbed wire for 
'ftnitung--a coinnaratively new adaptaldmi-- e.9ti- 
inated to exceed oiie hundred thousand tons. 

; The rvorid-yqde . use.of wire for telegrapliie and 
'other electrical ■' purposes is too well; known to 
■ndkl-'Comumnt, one company in Atuerica owning 
iewu’ than six hundred S^tnd foyty-eight thou- 
sand miles in their own system* ^ 

'Berhaps, however, as , striking a figime ^ can be ' 


. in 


the piiimaldng •industry. With h\it^ few excep- 
tions, all pins are madt-j from bmss wire, and tlui 
daily productiuii of j>ins in Great Ihitain is 
placed by competent authurities at fihy milhons, 
of which Birmingham supplies abmU ihree-hmrt-li.s. 
IIow this stupendous output is (auisauieil alibrds 
matter of no small wonderment ; and when 
proverbial trilling value of each imiividnal pin 
is further borne in mind, the interest i)i tiu.s 
brancli of the wire industry will he .still iiu'tlKT 
augmented. 

A point of interest to many of our readers may 
be noted in connecting our luentiou of wire, witli 
the Eurth Bridge, and in pointing out that in 
the erection ot that gigantic structuie fully 
sixty miles of steel wire-rope were temporarily 
employed. 


THE HAPPY LOVEEa 

Tuky ]jaJ no ‘ parting.s in the wood J 
No ‘meetings in the hawthorn lane,’ 

‘ Beside the sea ’ tliey never stood, 

Nor ‘ watched the sunset after rainJ 
Their pathway was the busy street, 

Their trysbing-place the Office stair, 

Y'ct well I know joy more complete 
Bid never visit mortal pair. 

And why should rustic love alone 
Be decked with ali poetic art ? 

These dull, gray city walls have known 
The beating of a uatiou’a heart. 

The weary workers come ami go ; 

The secret of each soul is dmnh ; 
l^et still at times a radiant glow 

Across tlieir wayworn lives may come. 

And these, my happ}- lovens, knew 
Hard toil, small wage, and scanty fare ; 

The skies they .saw were never blue, 

But Love made gladne.ss everywhere. 

Bn step upon the Office floor 
TV AS sweet to her as thrmsli’s .song; 
lIcT face that passetl the open door 
For him made sunshine ail day long. 

And doubtless, though these two would fain 
Have left awhile the oity’.s roar 
To loiter down a countiy hiiie. 

Or linger by some lonely .shore ; 

Y"et sometimes Fate was kind, as when 
They travelled by ‘the UndergrouiuV 
And iu a carriage meant for ten, 

No other than themselves they found. 

You laugh ?—My lay is dull, I know ; 

Truth needs a daintier garb than this j ' ’ ' 

A gayer scene let othens show, . •• . 

ify lovers dwell in happy bliss. i . \ ■ 

So let the world wheel on its .way, ^ ' 's;- 

Earth liolds not out a dearer erown ' 
Bod give the same to all, I pray,' ’ ’ ' 

Who live and die in London Town. 
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IGNOBANOE. 

* There is no darkness but ignorance/ is a 
profound saying of one of our profoundest 
thinkers. Ignorance in the mental, moral, or 
pliysical world, is the darkness wherein man 
thinks and works until lie has gained, or been 
given, light that is knowledge. As a child, 
he tries with his infant touch everything within 
his reach, drawing back ofttimes with a cry of 
surprise and pain at what he encoiinteiu As 
a man, lie works towards the light, testing and 
trying this or that course of action—of ten drawing 
back, stung or pained j and the exelamatiori, 
^What a fool I have been/ to be {sure U is the cry 
of his heart or conscience. 

So essential is knowledge^^ — or, as n-e say, 
wisdom— to carry a man safe through the snares 
and pitfalls of life, that, as a matter of cmxrse, 
this wisdom lias many counterfeits, pretended 
wiaenesses, which, like false guides or incompe- 
tent pilots, themselves constitute not the least 
of his dangers. But for their misguidance, he 
might perhaps, by dint of keeping Ms eyes open, 
have iioated on, with here a rub against a rock, 
and there a shove-off from a shoal, weathering 
the storm pretty successfully. Whereas, with the 
false pilot, Cunning, on board, lulling Ins watch- 
fulness witli a delusive sense of safety, or flattering 
liis vanity into overweening self-confidence, poor 
Ignorance is pretty suie to become involved in 
the intricacies of a short-cut to wealth or wisdom, 
and damage or shipwreck is an incident of the 
voyage. And when the disaster is imminent, and 
wreck apparently inevitable— when the chances of 
, saving life are at their lowest, and organised effort 
has nearly ceased, then Cunning finishes the work 
bf Ignorance with the selfish cry of same qui 
fcid — each one for himself, and deuce take the 
hindmost j and that place he, the ignorant, the 
cunningly selfish, is resolved shall be, at any 
cost, not his. Of a friendship that will keep 
faith under such circumstances, wBl wait for, 
hold but a helping hand to — risk even its own 
I ■ chance of rescue in order to preserve a comrade 


— Ignorance, and its adviser Conning, know as 
little as of the lifelong if secret self-reproach 
which many a man, who has deserted, from 
whatever motive, a friend in his hour of need, 
carries silen tly with lii in into h is grave. Wliat 
a genuine thief’s maxim it is, that ‘Every man 
for himself !’~~clutching always at a momentary 
fancied benefit to itself, no matter at whose 
expense, only to fall a little sooner, a little later, 
into the hands of the officer. 

‘Every man for himself,' says the plnenix 
financier, rising from the ruins of companies, 
heedless of the sobs of the women, the execrations 
of the men, he has helped to ruin, in their ignor- 
ance ; to recall and ponder over them, perhaps, in 
th e silent night-watches of a sleepless old age. 

« Every man for himself ’—it is the quintessence 
of smartness and wide-awakeness to the igno- 
rant egotist hurrying to grow rich, who, with- 
out knowing it, has entered a cul-de-sac whence 
there is no egress, and %Yhere he will one day 
a'wake to find himself— as in a prison — alone. 

But it is not merely this pinchbeck knowdedge, . 
this wisdom for a inan’s self alone, that misleads 
Ignorance and frustrates its own object. There 
is a fatal superabimdance of resource, a too keen 
and anxious foresight, which will sometimes lend 
itself to defeat. In the later part of Napoleon’s 
career, for instance, when providing, as he calcu- 
lated, against every contingency that could by 
any possibility arise, he foresaw and calculated on 
everything except the stupidity of his enemies. 
Thus, perceiving too clearly the weak points in 
his plans, which his adversaries were by no means 
clever enough to discover, Napoleon weakened his' 
whole design by providing against surprises whieli 
■were obvious only to a general of genius ecpuil to 
his own. This is precisely the mistake of many 
a chess-player, who is too careful to guard every 
avenue which he sees— but which his opponent 
does not see— may be attacked, to leave himself.- 
enough strength for an efficient assault.' 'p . . 

A contrary form of ignorance Is well indicated 
by the proverb which bids us ‘Be^vareof I 
had wist”’— beware, that is, of the man, or woman, ‘ 
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wlio cannot look forw.mlj who cannot weigh 
consequences, or perceive Svhat will follow^ out 
of whut,^ on whose lips are perpetually the words, 
‘ If I had only known 1' Yet this conscious 
nescience, , which cries out upon itself, is hardly 
so dangerous as the sublime pedantry wliich closes 
its eyes in tranquil assurance and says, ‘ I know ’ 
—not I think, or I imagine, or I hope, but ‘I 
Iniow.’ The reflection that the ignorance of one 
age condemns that which is cried up for wisdom 
in the succee<ling might. tend to subdue this 
infatuation. But two centuries since, a lady’s 
will— that of Lady Glanville— was disputed on 
tlie ground of her ladyship^s alleged lunacy at 
the time it was executed, the allegation in support 
of her lunacy resting mainly on the fact that her 
Ladyship collected insects and was fond of observ- 
ing their habits. Imagine, years hence, any one 
attempting to npset the testament of Sir John 
Lubbock on such grounds ! 

And Ignorance has been at all times but too apt 
to attribute wickedness to what is new to it and 
what it finds it difficult to understand. Many 
J:espectable people thought it wicked to travel at 
the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour, when 
railways w’ere first invente<l ; it was new, it was 
incredible, it ^vas Mlying in the face of a Provi- 
dence that had not endowed us wdth wu’ngsj 

As with individuals, so wutli nations. The 
Chinese have for ages been wise for themselves 
only. Sixteen centuries ago they possessed a 
seismometer, displaying a philosophical insight 
into the action of earthquakes, and bearing a 
close resemblance to modern instruments ; to-day, 
they close a coal-mine, and insist that it shall not 
he worked, lest it let loose the ‘Earth-dragon,^ 
whatever that may he. Age after age has passed 
in a shut-up, selfish, Avise-in-their-owm-con- 
ceit fashion ; Celestials to themselves, to other 
nations the slavish victims of pagan prejudices, 
neither giving nor receiving the benefits of the 
mutual exchange of .knowledge with the rest of 
the wmrld. As with nations, so with individuals. 
An egotistical miser, living on in the house in 
which he Avas born, scraping a fortune together 
by the exercise of a persistent regard for his own 
interests alone, an ingenious reaping of small 
advantages, imneighbonrly, niggardly, never by 
any chance entertaining angels unaAvares, because 
neA^er entertaining strangers at all — this man, 
though a born and bred Britisher, is in his 
iguojhnce ^aiicl prejudices Avhat the heathen 
Chinee nation has been for centuries among the 
nations. 

One form of igiioranco, very telling tipon the 
patience of those among AAdiom it appears, is the 
Ignorance displayed in conversation by one who 
neither knows nor cares, so long as he can hear 
the sound of his own most sAveet voice, AAdiefcher 
his auditors are equally satisfied Avith himself, with 
the subject on which he has chosen to (iilate. He 
has, primarily, no idea of com^ersation but as a 
monologue.^ .As a miser probably began to save 
with an object, and ends by making an object of 
saying, so the talker begins by talking perhaps 
With an idea, and ends by having no idea saA^e 
^talking. If your interest and attention unavoid- 
ably hag, he Avili pause to say, *But' perhaps' I 
Wwy youf ' Perhaps! And he takes your 
mournful * By ino means* in its entirety, and the 
is resumed with even reneAA’'ed vigoiir. 


Pausing upon tl?is exhibition of ignorance of, and 
possibly indifference to, the feelings of others, 
we can more readily forgiA^e another shape of 
blindness made manifest in a stolid reseiwe. Your 
reserved man only vouchsafes a monosyllable in 
reply to any observation you may hazard.^ Wlio- 
ever A'Cntiires on a ‘duel of silence* Avith him 
Avill infallibly bo Avorsted. Wrapped in liis .self- 
containing mantle, he stalks abroad among his 
felloAvs, admired by the eager and loquacious for 
a reticence they cannot emulate ; and feared, 
because not understood. Should years or acci- 
dent bring to light the qualifications of they taci- 
turn man, his reticence Avill sometimes be found 
to have covered not shyness, or modesty, or pru- 
dence, or caution, but a A^aciuim : he has been 
very reserA^ed about nothing at all ; but that he 
found a very good covering for his ignorance, Ave 
must admit. 

It is ignorance that, as we have said, is prone 
to attribute evil or Avrong to the thing, or person, 
unknown to itself. Wilfred Osbaldistone*s objec- 
tion to his cousin was founded on‘ the fact that 
he had ‘ a strange outlandish binding on *s castm?.’ 
Hundreds entertain a dislike for a neAAMiQmer 
for no more solid reason, perhaps, than the cut 
of his whiskers. Even the very appearance of 
those involuntary adjuncts is said to be so obnox- 
ious to the fine sensibilities of the undergraduates 
of a certain university, that they will insist on 
their remoA’-al from the harmless, if hirsute, face 
of a comrade, yea, even denude him of them 
with their OAvn hands if necessary. ‘I’ve only 
seen the back of his head, but I hate him this, 
though ludicrous enough from the lips of a 
Piuidreary, is the A^ery note, in a different dis- 
position, of the sullen scorn of ignorance. And, 
start the dislike, depreciate callousiy ami calmly, 
but persistently, clinch it Avith a nickname, and 
you may as Avell hang the dog, says tlie proverb 
most truly, to Avhom an ill-name has been giA^en, 

‘ He has a hangdog look ;* no doubt he has, for 
he feels acutely the doubtful looks that are cast 
at him. How can he be frank or free in his 
conduct, poor brute I Avhen suspicion gleams on 
him from every eye ? Hoav can lie graciously 
and joyously Avag a tail, Avhich his conviction of 
the unjust scepticism with Avhich he is regarded 
keeps permanently depressed ? 

We ventured above to take exception to the 
thief s maxim, ‘EA’ery man for himself;* but the 
wit of one and the Avisdom of many-^as prov^erbs 
pe proverbially said to be— -is nobly vindicated, 
in a saying which the ignorant — and AA^e are all 
of that class— would do well to bear in mind,. 

‘ Tout savoir c*est • tout pardonner.* Ignorance 
AA’ould lose half its venomous quality if it could 
be brought to oavii that it does not, that it 
cannot by any possibility ‘knoAV all* about avm 
its nearest nmghbour, Avho has maybe affronted 
it; and that, if it could by a revelation, once 
arrive at that comjdete knoAvledge, -a con Auction" 
of that neighbour’s pardonableness must be' the’ 

To conclude— as there is no darkness but ignor- 
ance, so a very safe Avay of continuing In dark- 
ness is to declare to onrseH^es .. aiicV others ‘ that 
AV'e haA^e got li|ht and - can 'see i^y this means 
we can effeetimlfy deprive ourselves of any redun- 
dant side-liglifeB which might have been afforded 
us by any more open-eyed or better spectacled 
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Ifc ^vas seveu o\'loek before Mr Edmund Gray 
arrived. <Ab ! cliikl/ be cried tenderly, ‘you 
are here before rue. I was delayed — some busi- 
ness. What was it 1 Pshaw 1 I foi'get every- 
thing. Eever mind — I am here ; and before we 
take a cab, I want yon once more to go through 
with rue tlie points of luy new Catechism. Now, 
if you arc ready.’ 

‘ Quite ready, Master.’ 

At Imlf-paat .seven Checkley arrived at his 
corner and took a preliminary survey of the 
Sfjiiare. ‘There he is/ said the Policeman, 
* There he is again,''' said two laundresses convers- 
ing on a doorstep. ‘There he is as usual,’ said 
the newspaiier man. ‘Now/ asked all in chorus, 
‘ what ’s lie want there V 

Mr Checkley looked out from his corner, saw 
ijo one in the St.]uare, and retreated into his 
pas.s;age. Then he looked out again, and retreated 
again. If any one passed through the passage, 
Cliecldey •was always walking oif with great 
re.solutiou in the opposite direction. 

Presently, in one of his stealthy peerings, he 
liappeued Ao look up. Then he started— be 
shaded bis ey<ds : lie looked hi.s hardest. Yes ; at 
the open window, freely displayed, without the 
least attempt at concealment, he saw the head 
and face of Miss Elsie Arundel. There There ! 
What more was necessary? Edmund Gray was 
Athelstaii Arimtlel, or George Austin, or botli — 
and Elsie Arundel was an accomplice after the 
act. There 1 There 1 He retreated !'> tlie seclu- 
sion of the passage and rubbed his hands. This 
would please Sir Samuel. He should hear it 
that very night. Tliis ought to please him very 
much, because it made things so clear at last. 
There slie was- -up-stairs, in the Chambers of 
Mr Edmund Gray— in the very room ! There 1 
There 1 There ! 

Perhaps he was mistaken. But Ids sight was 
very good — for distant iliings. In reading a 
newspaper he might make mistakes, because he 
was one of those elderly persons who enjoy 
their newspaper most when they can nail* it 
tipon the wall and sit down to x^ead it from the 
other side of a larpe room. He looked up again. 
The setting stin shilling on the window of the' side 
wdiere he stood— the eastern side was rellected 
upon the windows of No. :22— Elsle’.s shapely head 
— she had taken olF her hat— was bathed in the 
reflected sunshine. No doubt about her at all. 
There she was. There 1 There 1 There ! The 
old man ' was fain to take a walk up Yerulam 
Buildings and back again, to disguise his delight 
at this discovery. 'He 'walked chuckling and 
cracking his fingers, so that those who saw him — 
but there are not many in Eaymoud’s Buildings 
on an August evening— thought that he must be 
either* a little mad or a little drunk or a little 
t foolish. Blit nobody much regards the actions of 
' an ancient man. It is only the respect of his 

f aiuIcMldren or the thought of his possessions 
at gives him importance. Only the strong are 
regarded, and an old man wdio looks poor gets no 
credit even for foolislmess and silly chuckles. 

< 'Then ;Chec.kley -^vent back to his corner. Oh! 

' what was : that ? He rubbed his eyes again. lie 
turned pale : he staggered : he caught at the door- 
posts, - What was that ? He shaded his eyes and 
' " -"ikedagain-^bent and trembling and shaking all 


over. Said th^ Policeman : ‘ Looks as if he ’s 
going to get ’em again.’ Said the laundresses : ‘ He 
looks as if he’d seen a ghost.’ The new.spaper 
boy stepped half-way across the Square. ‘He’s 
looking at Mr Edmund Gray and the young lady. 
Jealous — p’raps — knows the jmung lady — wouldn’t 
have believed it, probly.’ 

Yes— Checkley was looking at that window. 
No doubt of that at all He was not able to 
disguise his astonishment ; lie no longer pre- 
tended to hide himself. Eor he saw, sitting in 
the window, tlie young lady whom he believed to 
be an accomplice in the crime ; and standing over 
her, with an expression of fatherly ailection, was 
none other tlian Mr Dering himself. 

Yes— J\Ir Dering. Most wonderful I What 
did it mean? Had Mr Dering resolved to clear 
up the mystery of Edmund Gray? Had lie 
penetrated the Chambers and found there — not 
Edmund Gray — but Elsie Arundel ? 

‘My friend/ said the Policeman, standing before 
him so that the view of the window was inter- 
cepted, ‘you seem interested over the way.’ 

‘Iain.' lam. Oh 1 yes. Much interested,’ 

AYeli — don’t you think you’ve looked at 
that old gentleman long enough? Perhaps lie 
wouldn’t like so miicli looking at. There’s a 
young lady, too. It isn’t maunor.9 to be staring 
at a young lad}'' like a stuck pig.’ 

‘No — no, Policeman— 1 ’ve seen enough — thank 
you.’ ■ ■ , , . 

‘ And, still talkin’ in a friendly wany, do you 
think Mr Edmund Gray over there wmuld like 
it if he knew there was a detective or a spy 
ivatching every evening on the other side of the 
Square ? Wliat ’s the little game, guvhior ? Any- 
tliiiig in our line ? Not with that movst respect- 
able old gentleman, I do hope — though some-: 

times lYell — what is it? Because wa can’t 

liave you goiu’ on as you have a been goin’ on, 
you know.’ 

‘Policeman’ — Clieckley pulled him aside and 
pointed to the little group at the window — ‘you 
see that old gentleman there — do you know 
Iiiin?’ 

‘Certainly. Known him ever since I came to 
the Inn — two years ago. The people of the 
Inn have known him for ten years, I Indieve. 
That’s Mr Edmund Gray. He’s not one of the 
regular residents, and he hasn’t got an office. 
Comes here now and then when he fancies the 
place — Mr Edmund Gray, that is. I wish all 
the gentlemen in the Inn were half as liberal as 
he is.’ 

‘ Oil ! it ’s impossible I Say it again, Police- 
man. Perhaps I’m a little deaf — I’m very old, 
you know — a little deaf perhaps. Bay it again.’ 

‘YTiat’s the matter with the nuiii?’ For he 
was shaking violently, and his eyes stared. *Of 
course that is Mr Edmund Gray/ 

‘What does the girl do with him? “Why are 
they both there together V , ' * 

‘How should I know wliy she calls upon liini ? 
Slices a joimg lady, and A sweet young, thing. 
too. He ’s her grandfather likely/ 

Checkley groaned. 

‘I must go some-where and tliixjk- this "out/- 
he said. ‘Excuse me, Policeman. 1 am an bid 
man, and— anci — IVe had a bit' of a shock 

and Good-evening,' Policeman/ He shaded' 

hk eyes again and;lpi&ed up. Yes— there- they 
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were, talking. Then Elsie rose, and he saw her | 
putting on lier hat. Then she retreated up the 
room. But still he stood watching. 

‘Not had enough yet, guviior?’ asked the 
Policeman. i 

‘Only a minute. I want to see her go out. — 
Yes — there they are — going out together. It is, 
after all Oh ! there is no mistake.’ 

‘ There is no mistake, guv’nor,’ said the Police- 
man. ‘There goes Mr Edmund Gray, and there 
goes that sweet young thing along of him — Ah ! | 
there’s many advantages about being a gentleman, I 
No mistake, I say, about them two.-— Now, old | 
man, you look as if youM had a surprise. Hadn’t ' 
you better go home and take a drop of some- 
thing P 

It was earlier than Checkley generally went to 
the Salutation. But he delayed no longer. He 
tottered acro.ss tlie Square, sliowing very mucli 
of extreme feebleness, looking neither to the light 
nor to the left, hi.s cheek white, his eye.s rolling. 
The people looked after him, expecting that he 
would fall. But he did not. He turned into tlie 
tavern, hobbled along the passage, and sank into 
an armchair in the parlour. 

‘ Good gracious, Air Checkley,’ crietl the barmaid 
as he passed, ‘ whatever is the matter V 

Some of the usual company were already 
assembled, although it was as yet hardly eight. 
The money-lender was there, sitting in liis corner, 
taking liis tobacco and liis grog in silence. The 
decayed Barrister wa.s tliere, his gla.ss of old and 
mild hefoi'e him, reading the morning nev/.spapcr. 
The ex-Al.R was there. Wlien Ciiecklo}^ tumbled 
into the room, they looked up) in surprise. When 
he gazed about him wildly and ga-specl, they were 
astonished, for he seemed like unto one about to 
have a fit. 

‘Give me something, Pmbevt— give me some- 
thing,’ he cried. ‘Quick — .SGiaetliing strong. I’ll 
have it short. Quick-— quick 1’ 

Ptobert brought him a small glass of brandy, 
which he swallowed hastily. 

‘Oh 1’ lie groaned, sitting up, ‘I’ve seen — I’ve 
seen’ 

‘You look a.s if you’d seen a ghost,’ said the 
barmaid, who hud come along with a glass of 
water. ‘Shall I bathe your forehead 

‘No — no, I am better now-- 1 am all right 
again. — Gentlemen’ — lie looked round the room 
solemnly— ‘ I’ve seen this eviming a good man— 
an old man— a great man — a rich man, gentlemen, 
wrecked and east away and destroyed and ruined. 
Witlx a little devil ^^of a woman to laugh at 
him !’ 

‘They don’t generally laugh at the men wlien 
they are ruined,’ said Mr Langhorne. ‘They 
laugh while they are ruining them. It’s fun to 
them. So it is to the men. Great fun it is while 
it lasts. I daresay the little woman w'-oii’t really 

laugh at him. In my case ’ 

' , His case was left untold, because he stopped 
and buried his head in his newspap^er. 

Then Bhylock spjoke. He removed his pipe 
from his lip.s and spoke, moved, after his kind, 
by the mention of the words wreck and ruin, just 
as. the vulture pricks up its feathers at the woi'd 
■death. ' - 

‘To see a rich man wrecked an.d ruined, Mr 
Qheekley, is a thing which a man may see every 
day.' :The thing is not to lose by their wreck— 


to make money out of it. Ilicli men are always 
being wrecked and ruined. What else can you 
expect if men refuse to pay their interest and to 
meet their Bills '? The melancholy thing — ah ! 
the real sadness — is the ruin of a man who has 
trusted his fellow-creatures and got taken in for 
liis pains. Only this morning I line! that I’ve 
been let in by a swindler — a common swindler, 
geiitlemen—who comes round and says he cant 
pay up — can’t pay up — and I ’m welcome to the 
sticks, — Which kind of man might your friend 
be, Mr Oheckley, the man who’s trusted liis 
neighbour and got left — or the ixeighhour who’s 
ramp^ed the man that trusted him P 

‘ It isn’t money at all,’ Oheckley repdied. 

‘Then, sir, if it isn’t money/ said the money- 
lender, ‘ I don’t know why you come in frighten- 
ing this honourable company out of their Avits. 
If It isn’t money, how the Devil can the gentleman 
be Avrecked and ruined V 

For two hours Air Oheckley sat in silence, 
evidently not listening to Avhat was said. Then 
he turned to Air Langhorne the Barrister : 
‘You’ve known Air Edniund Gray a long time, 
I believe V 

‘Nine years — ten years — since he came to the 
Inn.’ 

‘Always the same man, I siqipDOseP said 
CheckleA^ ‘Never another luan — not sometimes 
a young man — or two Avoung men— one rather a 
tall young man, looks as if the world was all his — 
supercilious beast V 

‘Never more thim one man at once/ repAlied the 
Barrister with a show of fort:;nsic keenness, ‘He 
might have been two young men roiled into one ; 
but not to my knowledge : abrays the same man 
to look at, so* far as I know— and the same man 
to talk with.’ 

‘Oh I yes — yes. There’s no hopxe left — none. 
He’s ruined aiid lost and cast away and done for.’ 

He rose and walked out. 1,116 ( 20 mpany looked 
after him and shook their heads. Then tliey drew 
thelv chairs a little closei', and the gapx made by 
his depmrtiire vanished. 


INFANTICIDE IN INDIA, 

Thu question of early marriages in India is one 
Avhich has been before the public in this country 
a great deal of late, and in India itself it has been 
a question of very great moment, and has been 
the subject of legislation there. The discussion 
of this question lias led to much attention being 
gh’eii to the position of women in India and the 
wrongs from Avhich they suffer. Among these- 
Avrongs there is none more cruel than ilie crime 
of infanticide, for by that terni is meant almost . 
exclusively the destruction of female children. 
The writer of this paper, Avhen in the service'' 
of the Government of India, had many instances | 
of this crime brought to his notice, and a sum- i 
mary of the results he obtained is given below^ ■ 

It Avould be wrong to siippxose that this crime 
is p>re\ualent in all parts or among all tlicF people, 
of India. Happily, it is not so, fob It is only , • 
practised by the" members of a ferv of the rnuny.’ 
castes, and ehieffy among the Eaj pools, avIxo Avere' 
originally the Avarrior ob soldier 'caste. How’ 
long this custom has existed cannot now be told,- 
but there are incUstihot teces of its liaviiig been- 
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practised among tlie people living near tlie Indus, 
at the time oi’ the invasion by Alexander the 
Great Ho'ivever this may be, infanticide came 
almost suddenly into view in tlie year 1789, when 
Mi‘ Jonathan Dmicati was the British Besideiit 
at Benares. Mr Duncan obtained unequivocal 
admissions from the natives themselves as to the 
existence of the crime among them ; but they 
did nut admit the olTence to be a very heinous 
one: their palliation for it then was the sanie 
that is ofifered now— namely, the intense pride 
of caste which prevents them from marrying 
their daughters to the sons of any tribe lower 
than their own. Among the Kaj pools is a sub- 
tribe called the ‘ Ghohans/ and it is amongst tliem 
that the destruction of female offspring exists in 
the most marked way. If a Rajpoot did allow 
his daughter to grow up, he wmuld be obliged to 
m«arry her before slie came to the age of puberty, 
and to give with her a very handsome dowry ; 
while, on the other hand, if it was a son, he could 
hope that he would live to get married and ■would 
bring a dowry to him. 

"Although a Rajpoot speaks of infanticide as 
only a venied offence, he does not claim any 
religious sanction for it : he knows, on the con- 
trary, that his sacred books condemn the practice, 
as, for instance, it is mentioned in the Brahma 
mivurUct Fnrana that to kill a female is as crimi- 
nal as to kill a Brahman, and one guilty of such 
is to suffer in narha or hell Tlie Rajpoots 
also admit that the crime is against all natural 
affection, and it is also known to be a terrible 
trial to the mothers to Inave their infant girls 
destroyed. Indeed, the harder task is assigned 
to the mother of not only giving an nnwilling 
consent, but also that of aiding in the commission 
of the crime. Some of the wealthier Rajpoots 
in the North-west Provinces of India live in 
houses surrounded by a walled enclosure. This 
isolation from the nearest villages and neighhc)Lir.s 
' has rendered the crime easier of concealment. 
]^Ir Charles Raikes in hi.s Notes on the N'orth-iocst 
Provinces has the following : ‘At Mynpoorie 
there is an old fortress which looks far over the 
valley of the Eesuri river. This has been for 
centuries the stronghold of the Rajahs of Myn- 
|K)orie™ Ohohans, whose ancient blood descending 
from the great Pirthee Raj and the regal stem of 
Neein Bana repi'esents the erhne de la crime of 
Rajpoot aristocracy. Here, when a son, grand- 
son, or nephew was born to the reigning chief, 
the- event was announced to the neighbouring 
city by the loud discharge of \vall-pieces and 
matchlocks ; hut centuries had passed away and 
no infant daughter had been known to smile 
within these walls.' Mr Raikes gives the follow- 
ing supplement to Ixis story, to show ho>v the 
Ciuve rumen t approved of the conduct of the 
Rajah who first preserved a- female child: ‘In 
184b, thanks to the vigilance of Mr Unwin— -a 
miigistrate of the district’ who had exerted himself 
to put • down infanticide— a little graud-daugliter 
was. preserved by the Rajah of that day. The 
■lact- waa dtiiy notiied to ■ the Government, and 
^ a letter of congratulation and a dress of honour 
'Vere despatched from headquarters, to the Eajahd 

Although the attention of judicid and police 
oSicers. lutfj been directed to this crime for many 
;yeai;s,> but little' is known as yet as to the luocte 
'•by'%Mch/it, , committed* It is not difficult 
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in any case to sever the bond to life in a new- 
born babe. As, a Rajpoot, "who xvas favourable 
to the cessation of infanticide among his clan, 
said, ivhen pressed for an answer as to ho'jv the 
female children were killed ; ‘What is easier to 
destroy than the blossom of a ilower.' It is 
believed that in the greater number of cases the 
child is left to die from want of nourishment ; 
in many others, the death is ejected by sulioca- 
tion, and in a small number by poison. 

Infanticide is diminishing because of the activ- 
ity with wdiich the suppression of it is pursued, 
and for the same reason the cases that escape 
judicial inquiry are now fewer. It is only with 
those into ■which an inquiry is made that any 
knowledge whatever can be arrived at as to how 
the death was accomplished. A part of the 
judicial inquiry may include a post-mortem 
examination by a medical officer, and as a result 
of this there may be a reference to a dieiuical 
expert, if there should be a suspicion of poison 
having been used. Of these eases, I am hi a 
position to say that between the years 1878 and 
1888, both years inclusive, two hmidred and 
twenty-three cases of infanticide by poison were 
referred to me from the North-west Provinces 
and Oiulh alone, and the result of my inquiries 
was to show that poison was detected in thirty- 
six of them. The poison detected was opium in 
thirty-four, and arsenic in two of them. In one 
of tlie. latter, the poison had been administered 
with great clumsiness, as gritty particles of 
wliite arsenic were found adherent to the highly 
iuiiained mucous membrane of the infant’s 
stomach. 

The number of cases in which opium was 
found gives a percentage of fifteen of all the eases 
referred. These numbers testify that poison is 
one of the modes of infanticide, and they also 
bring out that when it has been determined to 
kill by poison, opium is employed. The Raj- 
poots, then, had acquired this knowledge about 
opium, that it is out of all proportion more hital 
to very young children than it is to adults. I 
need hardly add that all medical men know tins 
fact very well. Concerning the administration 
of this drug for the purpose of infanticide, it i.s 
said there are two methods used, both of wdiich 
exhibit a riithles.s kind of skill : the one method 
is to smear the drug over the nipple of the 
mother, so that the child will imbibe the poison 
along with its mother's milk ; the other is to 
spread on the roof of the child's mouth a little 
opium and allow it gradually to be dissolved and 
swallowed. This hitter is probably the most 
frequent method employed. 

No sooner ivas it discovered that infanticide, 
was practised among the Rajpoots, than a means 
of suppressing itywas sought for. Mr Jonathan 
Duncan, only a few months after* his discovery; 
persuaded tlie Rajpoots around Benares, ' who , 
wex*e under British rule, to enter into a covenant, 
by which they engaged themselves to abolish the ‘ 
crime. ^ This, however, turned out a failure '; foxv 
the crime was still rampant in the same part of 
the country in 1816; ^md. the magistrates then 
stationed there — Messrs Rortescue, Bmi th, Rhake- 
speare, and others— reported /'to,, -the Governor- 
general of the day that infanticide still existed, 

' Mr Duncan,- from ’ being Resident at Benares, 
had , been promoted to he" Governor of Bombay/ 
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and there ^ he soon stirred up iliquiries on the 
subject of infanticide, and the result was to hud 
it was largely practised in Gujerat, Katch, and 
Jvattiawar, among a tribe called the ‘Jadehas/ 
who are nearly identical with, the Eajpoots. In 
1807, Major Alexander Walker was commissioned 
to make an extensive inquiry embracing the 
countries named above ; and this ollicer did much 
to bring about a better state of things. In 
Northern India little was apparently done till 
the year 1841, when Mr Eobert Montgomery 
(afterwards Sir Eobert Montgomery, Lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab), then magistrate of 
Allahabad, made a vigorous crusade against infan- 
ticide. He establisiied the system, which, with 
modifications, is that which is still used for its 
suppression. His efforts were followed up by 
those of an officer already mentioned, Mr Unwin, 
the ma<gistrate of Mynpoorie, wdio instituted a 
system of inspection in the villages of the district 
in which Chohan Rajpoots dwelt. This consisted 
in the village watchmen being called on to report 
the birth of a female child to the police, who, in 
turn, had to report to the magistrate. An order 
was then issued that one month afterwa.rds the 
health of this child was to be again reported on ; 
and if it became ill, it was to be seen by a police 
officer, who again reports j and if it died under 
suspicious circumstances, a post-mortem examina- 
tion must be made b}’- the civil surgeon of the 
district. The effect of this system of inspection 
was that in six years after its institution there 
were one thousand two hundred and sixty-tliree 
girls of six years and under living in the Cliolian 
villages of the Mynpoorie District ; while at the 
beginning of those six years there were none at 
all. In other words, at the end of 1843 there 
were no girls in those villages of Chohan parents ; 
in May 1851 there were over twelve hundred 
of them. This statement gives some idea of the 
destruction of life that "would have taken place 
had this able magistrate not interfered in the 
way he did. 

The means taken to suppress female infanticide 
in later years are similar to those instituted by 
Mr Unwin, Since 1870, these measures Iiave had 
the authority of a special Act of the Legislative 
Council of India, the Female Infanticide Act 
being Act of that year. This enactment 

was chiefly for use in the North-west Provinces. 
It gives power to the local Government to pro- 
claim villages where the crime is known to be 
practised ; and to entertain police in excess of 
the ordinary establishment, for the detection and 
prevention of the crime ; and to keep registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages, or to take a census 
of suspected classes and persons, as well as other 
minor regulations. The working of the Act during 
the last twenty years has been attended with a 
great decrease of the crime, as may be seen from 
ti\e following : In the Administration Reform 
of the North-west Provinces for 1881“'82, the 
number of proclaimed villages was 2368: in the 
Report for 1883-84 it is said that the practice 
had been suppressed to a considerable extent, and 
„ -was then confined to a very few families ; in the 
' Eep03.^t for 1886-87 the crime vras .stated to be 
getting still rarer, and the number of proclaimed 
villages had gone down to 1573, it is also 
.remarked that the custom of the father of the 
bride receiving a sum of money fro ni the bride- 


grooin had been adopted, and was increasing. 
This in itself tends to diminish the temptation 
to infanticide. In the Report for 1887-88, it is 
said that the proclaimed villages "were 1381, 
nearly two hundred fewer than \n the previous 
year. It is also remarked that the alteration in 
the marriage custom j ust mentioned was at work, 
and producing favourable results, the crime still 
decreasing, so that hopes are entertained that it 
will soon disappear. 
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CHAPTER IL— CONCLUSION. 

The reader doubtless inferred, when he dis- 
covered an Englishman of talent and retlnement 
in the wildest frontier Territory of the United 
States, tliat such a man had his own good reasons 
for being there. The inference was a correct 
one. John Lee was a man with a history— -an 
unpleasant history — and he ^Yent to South-western 
Arizona to begin life over again, aiid to ^ grow 
up with the country.’ The day after the town 
meeting, the remarks of the new settler aneiit 
jail-l;>irds and the subsequent confusion of Dr Lee 
furnished the topic of conversation throughout 
tile settlement. At the noon hour several miners 
and others gathered, as ivas their wont, in front 
of Andy Dunbar’s store. Jim Hawkins, whose 
faith in Lee was still unshaken, was there and 
bore as long as he could the generally unkind 
remarks which fell upon his ear. 

‘Boys,’ he said at last, ‘you don’t give the 
Doctor a fair shake. You’ve kiioived Doc. Lee 
longer a good deal than you ’ve knowed this feller 
Cad well, and yet just because Cadwell gets uji 
and makes some dirty remarks which ain’t proven, 
not by a jugful, you jump on the Doctor with 
both feet. AYait and see what Lee has to say for, 
himself. I’ll just bet any of you lads an even 
thousand that Cadwell is a liar, and will crawl 
down from his perch. Here’s the cash — who 
wants to cover it 1 Put up or shut up !’ 

The men felt somewhat ashamed of themselves, 
and no one cared to accept Hawkins’ bet. The 
old man continued: ‘There’s just one thing ITl 
promise you, boys. If Cadwell can’t or won’t 
prove his words, Jim Hawkins is a-going to lick 
him clear out of Arizona. Yes, sir, tliafc’.s what 
j I’m a-going to do, Reeve or no Reeve ; and if 
tlie Justice wants to have me arrested for assault,' 
I ’ll pay a good round fine with pleasure.’ 

Jim Hawkins’ blood , was hot and his fingers 
tingled. He was an old Westerner, and had lived 
most of his life in communities where law and 
order were onlj^ theories. But the old Anglo-'- 
Saxon comes strongly to the surface in AA’^esteru- 
men, and his love of fair-play was as keen asd'iis 
hatred for a slanderer or a coward. He felt that 
he could not wait a week to tlu'ash' Cad well, so 
on his way home he slopped at John Lee’s shanty. 
The Doctor -was busy writing in the room that 
he called his surgery, There^ was a blank' dull 
look upon his face, wffiicli 'cM' not^brigliteii as 
usual at the sight of his friend, and neither. 'o| 
the two offered any greeting to the other. 
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^Doc./ said Hawkins shortly and excitedly, 
^ was you ever in jail 

'Yes, Hawkins, 1 was.’ ^ , 

Those words cost John Lee liis best trieud, just 
when he needed him the most. If he had only 
qualified his reply, or if Htuvkiiis had pursued 
his inquiry a little further with a view to learning 
particulars, the result would have been dilierent. 
But no more words were spoken ; and Jim 
Hawkins, shocked and disappointed, walked away 
to his mill with a faltering step. Bor if there 
was in Sawmill Flat that day a man wifclr a 
heavier heart tlian John Lee carried, that man 
wnis honest Jim Hawkins. 

That rsame night John Lee lay down as usual 
upon ids rather hard couch, but be could not 
sleep. He lay awake, ruminating upon the 
mysterious ways of Providence and of mankind. 
He liacl never in bis whole life done aught of 
which be need be ashamed ; and yet be bad been 
incarcerated for weeks in a prison, bad been put 
upon bis trial for murder, and acquitted only 
because of a persistent disagreement in . three 
diiferent juries which bad been inipannelled to 
try him. He bad left bis native land with the 
dark shadow of suspicion resting upon him-— a 
shadow which he and his many friends were 
utterly powerless to dispel. Despairing of ever 
regaining his old standing in any English com- 
munity, John Lee, hoping against hope that he 
might be justified in the sight of his fellow- 
men before death should claini him, emigrated to 
the Western world, and took up his abode upon 
the frontier of civilisation. And as lie lay upon 
his sleepless bed, lie could not but think how very 
small, after all, the world is. For he liad trav- 
elled- six thousand miles to escape the sneers and 
black looks of those who had mistrusted him, 

' only, when Time was beginning to heal his 
wound, to find himself confronted by one of the 
men who verily believed him guilty of a foul 

Lee had seen this man Cadwell several times 
during t^ six months’ residence of the hitter at. 
Sawmill Fiat ; and yet, although something about 
the man had always seemed familiar to him, 
he had, strangely enough, never made Darius 
.Cad well’s acquaintance. But when, at the town^ 
meeting, the man arose and in hard tones utterly 
void of feeling asked the assemblage if they 
wished to elect a jail-bird or a murderer for their 
Mayor, Lee in a moment recognised him as a 
member of one of the juries that had tried him at 
the York Assi^ses. 

Far into the night the doctor lay thinking upon 
■the cruelty of his fate. It was two o’clock 
. perhaps when he fell into a troubled doxe, only to 
be awakened by a hammering upon the door of 
his shanty. He started up but half awake, and 
went to the entrance, almost expeqting> to see the 
cold-blooded juryman. 

* What nowV he asked, ioiully and roughly for 

: The door was now open, and by the moonlight 
, could be seen a man, haggard and weary and 
..covered with dmt. In the left hand he held the 
rein of a saddle horse, and Lee could see that 
hoth^ hom.,and ■ rider - Irad 'timmlled a long 'dis« 


.. *'1 am.’ : ■ .■■ ■ 

JIhn from Rosario, near the Mexican line. 
It’s seventy miles from here. We’ve got the 
yellow fever — got it bad. The town ’s picketed, 
and Pm the last niaii out We only hud one 
doctoivand he died ’tending the first ease. We 
heered you doctored yellow fever in Louibiuny, 
two years ago. Is that right ?’ 

‘Yes, it is. I have seen a good deal of yellow 
fever.’ 

‘ Will you come down to our town and help us 
out, Doc.?’ The man gasped his request us if 
lie dreaded a negative reply. He was^ a 3 'ongli 
specimen, but he realised that he spoke for dying 
men and v^oiiien. 

‘Yes, I will — right off,’ replied Lee, as he 
commenced to dress himself. ‘How many cases 
when you left — and when did you leave?’ 

‘Thirty cases and, eight deaths already, boss. 

I left at four o’clock yesterday afternoon. Been 
riding ever since, and my mare’s clean tuckered 
out.’ 

‘Well, you just take a wash and then lie down 
for half an hour. Here is wuiter and a towel. 

I ’ve got a couple of good ponies out here at the 
back. I’ll bring them round while you rest,’ 

Lee was wide awake by tins time, and his 
professional interest was aroused. He had plenty 
to think of now besides his own trail bles^ and 
that suited John Lee. He set all that his modest 
larder contained before the tired messenger, and 
gave him a glass of whisky-aiid-wuiter. 

‘Do you feel like doubling?’ Lee asked the. man 
half an hour after his arrival. 

‘You bet I do, Doc. I’m made over, and I’m 
good for a hundred miles. — By the Lord, Doctor, 
you’re the stuff, you are, I suppose you know, 
sir, that once you’re in Rosario yon cairt get 
out?’ ■ 

‘ Come on ; never mind that. Let ’s start.’ 

Both men stepped outside where the ponies 
were waiting. Lee locked the door, and with a 
piece of chalk wrote upon it; : ‘Gone to Rosario — 
Yellow Fever,’ Then they leaped into tiieir 
saddles and cantered away. 

The settlement or town of Rosario was a much 
larger place than Sawmill Flat, altiiough the 
settlers were by no means so prosperous us those 
at the Flat. Rosario was now visited by that 
fearful scourge from which none of UnchC Sam’s 
territory bordering on the Gulf and the -Mexican 
line is altogether exempt. The terrible sumnmr 
climate, the morasses and swamps, and the* bud 
drinking-water, all lend their aid to tlie plague 
itself, which, when it once breaks out, flees before 
nothing but the winter frosts. 

It was noon when Lee and his compianiou 
reached ^ the ‘dead’ line of pickets, posted for 
quarantine purposes around the afflicted phice by 
the people of the adjacent districts, and there the 
physician parted with his guide. 

Lee was not at all fearful. He liad'iiimself 
suffered froni the ‘yellow jack ’in a mild form 
and he had afterwards been one of the most active 
and successful doctors when the scourge had visited 
Kew Orleans two years ■ before. .Of course ■; 
incurred some risks, but not so many is those wdio 
bad uever ,^ beeu, atlaeked.,.byA^ 
knew nothing of the correct method for treating 
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He was a welcome arrival ir? that miserable , 
commiinity of dead, and dying, and be plunged ■ 
rigbt into bis work. Before dark be liad visited 
every case, and had enrolled a corps of assistants 
to nurse the sick and to enforce the rules wbicb 
be drew up to minimise the spread of the plague. 
By nightfall, too, be bad forgotten for the time 
being ins personal troubles and the existence of 
Darius Cad well. 

Besides Jim Hawkins, whose good-will be bad 
now lost, John Lee bad at least one other staunch 
friend in Sawmill Flat. Tliis was none other 
than Jennie Dunbar, the belle of the settlement, 
and only cbiid of the wealthy storekeeper and 
trader, Andy Dunbar. Perchance she loved the 
handsome and interesting Doctor ; at all events, 
she much admired him, and, with a woman's 
instinct, believed that he was innocent of any 
such fearful crime as had been indirectly charged 
to him by Cadwell. Her acquaintance with Lee 
was very slight and superficial Of course, in so 
limited a community tliey had met often ; but 
Lee, for good reasons, wdiicli he had partially 
explained to Hawkins, had steadily and con- 
sistently refrained from paying any particular 
attention to the girl, who was very handsome, 
and, though spoiled by her father, possessed of 
much good common-sense. Now, this girl of 
twenty years knew well tlie value and good moral 
effect of an expression of sympathy and confi- 
dence ; and she judged lightly that such an 
expression from herself to Dr Lee at this time 
would have an immense influence with ‘the boys^ 
of Sawmill Flat, who one and all admired the 
girl and esteemed her father. 

Upon ordinaiy occasions, Jennie would have 
been the last to make any overtures to Lee or any 
other man for a closer acquaintance, but the 
present was not an ordinary occasion. Her father 
had just bought her a spirited horse, and on the 
very day of tlie town meeting a spick and span 
new” buggy had arrived from St Louis, She 
resolved to make this an excuse for inviting Lee 
to drive with her, knowing that if they two were 
seen riding together it w’ould be a tacit but 
iuiinistakal3le iutimation that she believed in Lee 
and counted him her friend. So, immediately 
after breakfast, on the morning that John Lee 
■was riding hard and fast to fever-stricken llosario, 
Jennie Dunbar drove out to the Doctor’s shanty, 
and was the first to read the notice written in 
chalk upon the door. 

The girl w”as not only surprised and disap- 
pointed ; she \vas thunderstruck. Slie sat down 
upon the bench where the Doctor often smoked 
his pipe, and remained there some moments lost 
in thought. Then she looked at her watch. It 
w^as just seven o’clock. She sprang into the 
buggy and drove to her father’s house, which she 
. entered. In ten minutes she came out again with 
a small bundle in her hand, and behind her she 
had left a note for her father and mother. The 
bundle contained one cotton dress and a change of 
underwear. The note ran as follows : 

■ Dear Father ahd SIother--! have gone to 
Eosario to nurse the yellow -fever cases. I knew 
it was no use to ask your permission. But do not 
" be angry ; I want to do something useful I feel 
•:6ure that I shall come back soon and well; so 
don’t worry* " Jehnie. 


That night, Jennie Dunbar left her new horse 
and buggy with one of the quarantine guards, and 
passed through the dead line into ^Eosario to ' 
report at Dr Lee’s headquarters as a volunteer 
nurse. ■ ■ ^ ' 

Jennie Dunbar was an impulsive girl ; and as 
■ is the case with most young women of a similar 
I nature, lier impulses W”ere usually good. Do not 
let it bo supposed for a moment that her sudden 
trip to Eosario was a foolish escapade, nor yet 
merely a girl’s tribute of love to tlie man who had 
well-nigli— if not quite — won her heart. She had 
longed over and over for such an opportunity as 
this ; for Jennie DunVair Wcis not the sort of a girl 
to remain contentedly the spoiled favourite of a . 
small frontier settlement She wanted work, and . 
work of a nature wherein she could display her 
sound judgment and her fearless spii’it Such 
work was now before her. 

Lee shook hands with the girl, and cordially 
welcomed her. He was not an effusive man, but 
he was just as glad to see tlie familiar face of a 
woman whom he knew he might fully trust with 
his most critical cases. 

‘ Your father and mother know of your coining . 
of course remarked Lee, 

‘Yes,’ replied the girl — ivhich she believed, 
rightly, to be true enough by that time. 

‘ Well, you take a rest, and I will assign y'ou to . 
Vv'ork at daylight,’ he sai<l ; adding, as he looked 
at his watch, ‘ it is now ten o’clock.’ 

It is not necessary here to detail the hard and 
weary life, full of both discourageiuent and cheer, 
whicii the Doctor and his nurses led during tlie 
next few weeks in that pest-smitteii town. At 
first the number of patients increased steadhyq 
and, notwithstanding all the efforts of Lee, each 
day found Death reaping a rich harv^esl But iu 
thi'ce iveeks the climax was reached and the fresh 
cases became fewer. 

When October arrived, the worn-out watchers 
at Eosario began to look eagerly for the first 
night-frost of autumn, however slight; for frost 
and yellow fever never dwell together. 

During the long weeks the Doctor had become 
acquainted with well-nigh every man, woman, and 
child in Bosario ; but there was one man who had 
carefully avoided Lee. This was an Englishman, 
who was taken down with the fever on the 1st day 
of October, and in forty-eight hours he was a 
doomed man. His tongue was swollen badly, but. 
he mauaged to ask the Doctor how long he might; 
expect to live, 

‘The chances are, my poor fellow, that you will 
have exactly twenty-four hours of life. Is there 
anything you wish done — any message to send to 
any one ’l’ , ■’•L 

‘Yes, Doctor, I’ve got a message for the 'whole,,, 
world, but most of all for you. Can’t you guess' 
who I am*?’ . : 

A curious gleam played upon John Lee’s 
and mingled feelings crowded his bosom as the, 
truth dawned upon him. * Good God. * he 
exclaimed. ‘Yes, you are — are Eiehard 
Dent!’ 

The dying man nodded assent. • Af a paup,, 
in which to gain streiigth, .the . dqomkl 
asked : ‘Did you ever suspect— er — k"--any thing. 
Doctor 1’ ■ 

‘ Suspiect f BusjjcGt $ Whjj Dent — I know 
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beyond the shadow of a doubt that you murdered 
the father of my betrothed bride.^ .i t 

Again the man nodded. ‘ Yes, that right. I 
dididt mean to, but i did, and 1 let you shoulder 
it all. I wasn’t man enough to toe ^ the mark 
and let you out, Doctor. You came mighty near 
---yes, you did—mighty near swinging for it. 
Blit I ’ll pay it all up pretty soon, Doc, Twenty- 
four hours you said, that ’s all.’ 

There was another pause, during whicli Lee 
gave Dent some medicine to relieve him a 
little. 

^ Why don’t you tell the boys, Doctor ? There ’s 
lime to hang me yet. Those fellows would hang 
me or burn me, or a doxeu like me, if you only 
say the word. There’s time enough — twenty- 
four liouiu’ 

‘Ikh!’ replied Lee, ‘I wouldn’t hurt you. 
You’ve probably paid a big price already. Don’t 
think about me, Dent : a dying man should make 
iiis peace with God~not with men.’ 

‘ Thei’e ain’t a notary or a magistrate you could 
get, is there 1 I could make a— -you know — yes, 
a deposition.’ 

^ ‘Ko; there’s no one, and if there was one, 
I wouidirt bother. 1 must leas'^e you- for a 
while ; but I will return soon. Your nurse is 
on the veranda.’ 

John Lee left, by the front door, the 
house in which Blcliard Dent lay dying, Jennie 
Dunbar, who, unseen, had heard all, ran out at 
the back. As fast as she could go, she hastened 
to the picket line, which she reached at a spot 
\vliere mounted messengers waited to do errands 
for the imprisoned people of Rosario. 

*Two of you,’ she said, quietly but quickly, 
^start at once for Sawmill Flat. One of you 
find Jim Hav'kins, and the other look for Darius 
Cad well. Ttdl them that I, Jennie Dunbar, and 
Dr Lee both demand their presence on a matter 
of more than life and death. The yellow fever 
is not to stop them. Hurry, fur God’s sake, 
men 1 One thousand dollars apiece if you bring 
them here within twelve liours ; and one hundred 
.dollars extra for every hour saved from twelve. 
You ^know me— you know the Doctor : our 
promise is good.’ 

Before the last word was .spoken, tlie two men 
were in the saddle galloping to ward Sawmill 
Fiat, and Jennie Dunbar began to count the 
minutes until their return. She had not intended 
to deceive them when she gave lier order in 
jase’s name : she only did it to add weight, for 
scarcely a man in Eosario but would have 
deemed it an honour to niake some saerUlee 
for the brave physician who had served them so 
well 

It was eight o’clock in the evening when the 
two. messengers departed from Bosario : at five 
t/cbek in the_ morning- they were back with 
.ITuwkins and Cad well— the foriher of whom had 
coma willingly enough j ' the. latter after some 

The anxious girl was waiting for them, and 

..once conducted them to the- cottage where 
^Richard Dent, in all the throes of the last stages 
• Of ’ the • fever, awaited his rapidly approaching 
end., ^hej were none too soon, for the power 
of . speech Imd -already- left him, Wid delirium 
would ap^odjly set in. ' : 

' ' ' Dee^.who was in the room, \vas much surprised 
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when Hawkins and the others entered, ami w'ould 
have ordered them out. But Hawkins had been 
advised of what was necessary by Jennie. 

^Exciise my rudeness, Doc.,’ he said; * but i 
am here by virtue of my magisterial commission 
received from the Governor of Arizona. — Now, 
Gadwell, you ask q^uestions of this poor cuss. 

I wilMisten.’ 

Gadwell at once began. IDo you know any- 
thing of the murder of old Squire Bowes of 
Le^^tiirndale, Yorkshire f ■ 

Dent nodded. 

‘Did tins man, Dr Lee, have aught to do with 
it'^ 

A shake of the head was Dent’s reply. 

‘ Do you know who did commit that murder 

Again Dent nodded affirmatively. 

‘Can you tell us who did ?’ 

The dying man nodded once more and feebly 
pointed his forefinger at himself. 

‘And your name is Richard Dent?’ 

Another nod. 

‘ That will do, Gadwell,’ said Hawkins, w-lio 
now stood over Dent. — ‘ Doctor, hold up the sick 
man’s hand.’ 

Lee complied. 

‘Now, then,’ said Hawkins, ‘you solemnly 
swear that the murder of one Bowes at liejluirn- 
dale, Yorkshire, England, was comiuitted by you, 
Richard Dent ; and that John Lee was not a 
party to the act in any way, shape, or maimer? 
That is the truth, so help you God V 

For the last time Dent nodded assent, and 
then all but the Doctor left the room. 

Richard Dent was the last victim of the yellow 
fever at Bosario ; but the quarantine was not 
removed for some weeks, during which time 
all the Sawmill Flat people w'ere compelled to 
remain within the prescribed limits. Even 
when the dead line was wiped away, only Jim 
Hawkins and Jennie Dunbar returned to the 
Fiat. 

John Lee, worn out 'with his labours, went 
up into the 'mountains of Colorado to recuperate ; 
while Darius Gadwell, after making an elaborate 
statement in writing, which he signed before 
a notary, decided that he might find elsewhere 
a more comfortable residence than his slumiy 
at Sawmill Flat. 

On the ist day of January, John Lee was still 
at Denver, and there, about a w^eek later, a letter 
from Jim Hawkins found him. The following 
is the letter, with all grammatical errors elimin- 
ated : 

City or S.uvmill Flat, Arizona Tkreitoey, 
Ist^ 1880. 

Deae Friend— We have just held our election 
for Mayor. The boys nominated you, ami ‘ we 
polled a full vote. You are elected by acclama- ; 
tion. Hurrah! How' soon can you come and' 
take hold of the City ? All the boys send ' thoir- 
regards.— Your friend, Jm i-L\.wiaN8v;' 

Mayor Lee replied in person, for he at oacd!’-' 
\venit down to ‘ take hold.’ 

Whether or not the City of BawhiiU Flat will 
ever attain the success anticipated by it-s pi\i-‘ 
genitors is as yet an unsolved But ' 

Dr John ^ Lee. is still its. honoured Mayor, and., 
he .will without doubt dp his best for his friends 
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iind neighbours ; ivliiie, if there is one person 
who approaches him in popularity it is his wife, 
who bears a striking reseiiiblaiice to Jennie 
Dunbar. 


EATS OK SHIPBOxVED. 

Ii' %Yas a very great wdaile before the mariner 
came to realise that among the perils wdiich beset 
his calling lie must reckon the existence of rats 
on shipboard as by no means an insignitlcaiit 
one. That sailors have for centuries viewed the 
vermin with a superstitious eye is evident upon 
the testimony of many old WTiters. Shakespeare, 
in the Temjmst, says : 

A very carcass of a boat, 

Nor tackle, nor mast— the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it. 

The reputation of the rat as an evil omen, there- 
fore, is beyond question very ancient ; hut us 
a pest whose presence is a menace to the safety 
of life at sea the animal has earned a distinction 
which is quite modern. A most remarkable 
mslauce of the mischief which the creature is 
capable of doing came to light during the pro- 
ceedings of a Naval Court of Inquiry held in 
August 1875 for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of the loss of the barque (Jommodm'e, 
of Hartlepool. The vessel, which was burnt at 
st!a, had been loaded with a cargo of timber, and 
the fire broke out in the hold in a most myste- 
rious manner. It was eventually proved, on the 
evidence of the entire crew, that beyond a 
shadow of doubt the outbreak was originated by 
a rat carrying off a lighted candle, wliicli had 
stood in the forecastle, and was presently missed 
by the sailors, and dropping it among the dry 
and resinous pine stowed below. TIiq Bhippmg 
Gazette, iu commenting upon this extraordinary 
case at the time, and speaking of the danger 
generally of rats on shipboard, said that Hhey 
have caused the foundering of many ships by 
gnawing holes in the plankings or so eating away 
the inner sides of the wood as to leave very little 
for the straining of the hull to do in completing 
the aperture; they have been known to nibble 
the timber at the waterways luitii the wood was 
so thin as to admit rain-water through it ; they 
will attack the bungs of casks and create leakage ; 
find out the soft parts of the knees or lining, and 
make a passage for themselves from one part to 
another.’ So fully has the danger of this now 
come to he recognised, that such contingencies 
are generally provided for in the insurance of 
wooden-built ships. 

As one pair of rats will produce three or four 
dozen young ones in the course of a twelvemonth, 
it may easily be conceived that a sailing-vessel, 
loaded with a cargo likely to prove particu- 
larly attractive to the rodejit quadrupeds, by the 
. time she- returns from an ambling voyage around 
the world must be literally infested witli the 
creatures. Various are the means of extermina- 
tion employed. The owners of the big lines of 
steamships find it necessary to engage a regular 
rat-catcher ; and on the return of each vessel, as 
soon as the freight has been discharged, lie sets 
.to work with all the science of Ms calling to 
remedy the nuisance. In a passage across the 
: Atlantic and, back again, occupying barely a 


month, it is commonly found that the rats have 
increased so prodigiously, notwithstanding the 
ship sailed with an apparently clear hold, as to ; 
require a good-sized curt to remove the carcasses 
when the professional gentleman has made an 
end of his work. The common plan in use 
among shipmasters who do not aspire to tlie 
dignity of employing a regular rat-catcher is to 
smoke the animals out of the hold. Dana, in 
his admirable Tioo Years before the Mast, gives a 
good account of the manner in which this is ; 
done. He says : ‘ As the next day was Sunday, ; 
and a good tlay for smoking the ship, we cleared 
every tiling out of the cabin mid forecastle, made : 
a slow lire of charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, 
and other materials on the ballast in the bottom 
of the hold, calked up the hatches and every 
open seam, and pasted over the cracks of the ■ 
windows and the slides of the scuttle and com- : 
panion- way. Wherever smoke was seen coming > 
out, \Ye calked and pasted, and, so far as we J 
couhl, made the ship smoke-tight. The captain 
and officers slept under the awning which was i 
spread over tlie quarter-deck ; and we stowed 
ourselves away under an old studding-sail, which 
we drew over one side of the forecastle. The 
next morning, we took the battens from the 
hatches and opened the ship. A few stiHed rats 
were found : and what bugs, cockroaches, fleas, 
and other vermin there might have been on 
board, must have un,rove their life-lines before 
the hatches were opened.’ 

It has frequently happened tliat ship-captains, : 
finding their vessels whilst at sea overrun with 
rats to such a degree as to be a serious iiicoii- . 
venience, have attemxited to deal 'with the nuis- 
ance by scattering poisons in the hold. The , 
remedy lias of course proved effectual, Jiut in ' 
the end, lar worse than the disorder; for the 
creatures, perishing at the bottom of the ship, 
naturally begin to decompose after being dead 
a little while, and then the vessel is haunted by : 
a most villainous odour. Imagine a craft be- ; 
calmed for days under a broiling equatorial sun, 
with hundreds of rats decaying among the inac- 
cessible nooks and eraiiiiies of her hold I The ; 
origin of moi^e than one marine pestilence might i 
doubtless be traced to this cause. . 

Bailors have a novel rat-trap, which, we believe, . 
was devised in the first instance by an old luck 
as an amusement for the rest of the forecastle. 
Its great charm is its perfect simplicity. An. 
inverted box is placed upon the deck, one end 
of which is tilted upon a short stick that balances 
it, and attached to ^vhicli is a piece of twine, 
leading into the hand of a seaman who lies stir-.;; 
less in his hammock with his eyes cautiously ‘ 
peering over the rim of it. Under the box are : 
dropped a few crumbs of biscuit or a small cube . 
of salt junk. Presently the rats in the forej^eak- 
beneath, finding all still overhead, venture up;' 
through the interstices between the timbers. ; 
The sight of their sharp snouts and small bright. ',; 
eyes is as cheering to the expectant sailor as the 
bob of the 11 oat is to an angler. By-and~by,‘one ; 
of them spies the bait, and makes for ' it, when 
jerk goes the string, down conies the box, and' 
the animal is imprisoned. • ■ • 

A wnier in the tells ' a ' 

story of how a Yankee skipper contrived to free 
his ship from rats- Whilst die; lay in port, he. 
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diseovered that one of the British ships then in 
the harbour had amongst her cargo ^ a great 
quantity of cheese, He thereupon found aU: 
excuse for hauling over to her and mooring his 
own packet alongside. The next step was to 
jn'ocure a plank, smear it well with an odorifer- 
ous preparation of red herring.s, and place it so 
as to lead through one of the ports on board the 
Englishman. The iuiinediate result was a whole- 
sale emigration of the rat .s from the American 
ship’s hold to the cheese-hulen ve.ssel alongside. 

The sagacity of tlie rat is not perhaps to he 
equalled by that of any other animal, the dog 
alone excepted. Their instinct in quitting a 
sinking sliip is reniarkahle. Nor do they always 
rush up just as the vessel is settling down and 
leap blindly overboard in the manner generally 
supposed. Some years ago a .ship whilst lying 
secured to a quay was run into and stove by 
another ve.sseL She was sinking rapidly, when a 
long trail of rats were observed very cautiously 
creeping along the hawsers which connected her 
with the wliarf, and scampering away as hard 
as they could pelt for the shelter of a friendly 
warehou.se the moment they touched the land. 

' There is even more talent shown in this procedure 
than in tlm monkeys’ manner of hridging a 
river. 

The sea-going rat occasionally exhibits an extra- 
. ordinary and most perilous de.sire to get at water. 

• Borne little while since, a vessel, then almo.st 
new, began to leak so seriously that she had 
to be clocked before she could proceed on lier 
voyage. It cost the shipwrights a long search to 
di.scover the w’^eak spot ; but at last they found 
that right aft, in the bilge, the rats had gnawed 
clean through the plauking ; and notliing kept 
the writer from rushing in .save the thin .sheets 
of metal with which the vessel was sheathed. 
The leak wa.s repaired and the .ship sailed ; but 
after a short time she began to make water again 
rapidly, lca\uug no doubt that the rats were .still 
; the cause of the mischief. Upon this the captain, 
wisely imagining that it must be thinst which 
drove the creature.s to this expedient of nibbling 
away the tluiber, ordered a daily allowance of 
water to be placed for them upon the hatch- coam- 
ings in the ’tween-decks. This they 'were not 
very hmg in discovering ; ^ and never again,’ con- 
tdudes the captain, in telling the story, Uluring 
all the' while that I remained in the ship and 
tarried out this plan were we troubled ^vitli any 
more leaks.’ 

All of ns must recollect the story of the ship- 
wright in the Zhicommerclal Tmvdler wlio bar- 
tered his .soul to the devil for an iron pot, a 
buslml of tenpenny nails, half a ton of copper, 
and a rat that could speak; and how this rat 
was iucossantly signifying the fact by repeating 
’ the melancholy refrain : i 

■ .A lemon has 

■ And a, yard has sliips, 

'■ ' 'Aiid I’ll have chips I 

are you doing, Chips?” siiid the rat 
that could speak.-™“ I’m putting in new planks 
y wh^e you and your gang have eaten bid away,’’ 

' Said Ohips.— “But we ’ll eat them too,” said the 
;■ rat that could speak; ^‘aiid we’ll det in the 
; waieiv and' we Tl drown the crew, and well eat 
ibem too.” Chips, being only a shipwright^ and 


not a nian“Of-war’.s man, said; ‘^You are wel- 
come to it !’” 

It is perhaps a pity, seeing that the animals 
swarm to such a degree on board every variety of 
vessel, that some meaius of utilising them could 
not be devisetl The first idea to naturally follow^ 
this reflection i.s, why not cat them i Lot not the 
epicure shudder at "the sugge.stion one and ail 
who, whether by necessity or curiosity, have par- 
taken of the rat declare it to he by no means 
.such an unsavoury morsel. The liesh when 
cooked is about the colour of a pigeon’s, and of 
a flavour that combines with the tenderne.s.s and 
.succulence of the rabbit the higher and more 
matured qualities of the liare. The^ famous Sir 
Sidney Smith entertained a high opinion of the 
delicacy of rats. asserted,’ says Lieutenant 

Parsons in his entertaining Nelsonian Piemlnis- 
cence.s, ‘that rats fed cleaner and v/erc better 
eating than pigs or ducks ; and agreeably to his 
wish, a dish of these beautiful vermin was 
caught daily with fish-hook.s, well baited, in the 
provision liold, for the ship was infested with 
them, and served up at the captain’s table. The 
sight of them alone took off the keen edge of my 
appetite.’ No doubt, the feeling of disgust wdiich 
exists against the idea of employing the rat for 
gastronomic purpo,se.s is largely due to the want 
of discrimination xvMch the creature shows in 
its own feeding. It will devour with equal 
avidity human flesh or decayed vegetable matter ; 
whilst its known predilection in favour of the 
.sewers is enough to iiamseate the most unscriipa- 
lous appetite. But it may at Iea.st be urged that 
whilst the rat is on shipboard it is free from the 
contamination of the drain- pipe ; and as to its 
indelicacy of feeding, it cannot surely be wor.se or 
more debauched in its taste than the hog or ilie 
duck, or a great many other animals v/iikli are 
reckoned very choice eating indeed. Diflerent 
nations have different palates, and amongst the 
Chinese and other eastern race.s the rat is con- 
sidered so mnt'h of a dainty that it is no uncum- 
mon circumstance for a ves.sel entering om* of the 
ports of the Celestial Empire to be boarded by a 
party of natives who come to offer money for 
penni.s.sion to hunt the ship in searcli of the 
animals. During the siege of Paris, rats were 
consumed in prodigious rpumtitie.s, and one of 
the luxuries of that dreadful time was a rat-pie 
made with zuushrooms. 

The rat on board ship, as elsewhere, ha.s a <Iis- 
agreeable trick of getting into the most untoward 
places. Herman Melville in one of lu.s books 
describes how, after he had long been eating 
molasses from a certain jar, he discovered a rut 
lying smothered in the stuff; wliilst one of the 
commonest thing.s po.ssible is to find the creature 
drowned in the scuttle-butt which holds the fresli 
waiter, or hopele.ssIy W'eclged into a tierce of ' beef 
that is opened to replenish the harness -cask. A, 
case was quite recently reported by one of the. 
shipping papers^ in wdiich the water-tanks of .a. 
vessel newly arrived from the antipodes, on being 
emptied and cleared out, were found to contain 
the skeletons of many dozens of the creatures, so . 
that the crew were startled by the discovery that’ 
for the whole voyage^ home their waterdiad beeii' 
tinctured with mi infusion of rats. Yet the 
health of all on board had been, wmnderfullv good 
during the passage, nor had the least disagreeable . 
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tiimt been apparent in tlie ^v!iter beyond tbe 
flavour of the brine used to preserve it. Such is 
the effect of the imagination upon the bodily 
liealth, that had the crew known they were drink- 
ing from a cistern full of dead i^ats, the flavour 
of tbe water would have been found most repug- 
nant, and possibly a good deal of sickness would 
have been reported upon the ship’s arrival. 

■ The seafaring rat is not as a rule of such 
a ferocious disposition as his brother rodent of 
the sewers. Sailors when on long and tedious 
voyages, such as a whaling cruise, will often 
make pels of tliem, training them to come up 
out of the hold at certain hours to be fed. We 
knew of one old sailor who used regularly to 
sleep with a rat in the clews of his hammock, 
till one night he was rudely awakened by being 
precipitated to the deck. He at first imagined 
his shipmates had been playing a very coinmon 
forecastle prank upon him ; but he discovered, 
on examining the lanyard which had suspended 
his hammock, that the sharp teeth of his favour- 
ite rat had gnawed right through it. This was 
the occasion of a little coolness between them. 

Many are the stories of rats on board ship 
which might be told were there .space ; but one 
more must 310 w suffice. A vessel lying moored 
in the river Ilooghly neglected the usual pre- 
caution of unbending sails, and kept ber canvas 
furled upon the yards. She stayed at Calcutta 
for about a fortnight. When she was ready to get 
under way, sail was of course made ; but imagine 
the astonishment of all on deck when the gaskets 
had been cast off and tlie canvas dropped loose, 
at seeing a perfect shower of rats Ml squeaking 
through the air 1 The various sails in which the 
animnis had liarboured themselves were nibbled 
through and through, so as to resemble sieves, 
and were rendered so perfectly useles.s that the 
vessel could not leave until fresh one.s had been 
bent ill their place. For what reason the rats 
shouhl have taken to the rigging, or how tliey 
managed to get aloft, was a speculation which, 
but for his vexation at the loss of his sails, the 
eaptai]! might well have amused himself in trying 
to solve*. . 


THE OLD BAHGE. 

By Tho.mas St K. HxIKE. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. L — ALONGSIDE. 

On tlie river- bank, a mile above Battersea Bridge, 
there once stood — it stands there no longer — 
a small thatched house. It was eoiistructed of 
wood ; and the two diamond -paned windows, one 
on each side of the porch, looked out upon the 
Thames. The house was not accessible at all 
hours. At high-tide the garden was sometimes 
under water ; and there were times— though 
these were fortunately of i*are recurrence — when 
the whole structure threatened to get under 
weigh and take a seaward course with the ebb. 
But when the tide was out there was an imj)ass- 
able barrier of mud betwixt it and the water’s 
edge. Between tides was the best, moment for 
landing. A few rugged stone steps led up from 
the bank to a gateway facing the porch. - 
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One evening, about the hour of sunset, a young 
girl came out into the garden, stopped at the 
gateway, and looked down ^ at a barge moored 
alongside. It was an old barge, long and ruuTow : 
a ‘ one-horse ’ canal barge, that had seen its best 
days, and was now leading an amphibious exist- 
ence, rising when the water rose, and sinking 
reposefully upon mud and slime when the water 
fell. It had marks of wet- rot upon it, and of 
dry-rot too. Time and tide had carried away 
every vestige of paint from its sides long ago. 

On board this barge were seated two men. 
One of them was old, the other young. The 
latter, seated upon the upper deck, or cabin roof, 
was making a large net, wliich hung over the 
cabin door between him and his companion. He 
w-as a dark-skinned young man, with something, 
of the gipsy in his appearance. He had black 
watchful eyes, when no one else’s eyes were bent 
upon him ; but wdien be thought himself observed 
—and he was keenly suspicious- -all his senses 
seemed concentrated upon the net-work in hand. 
The old man, who ’was sitting in the stemi, 
smoking a short clay pipe, appeared completely 
lost in thought. He was staring down-stream, 
towards Battersea Bridge ; but it was obvioii.s 
that he saw nothing— nothing of the light craft 
that lloated to and fro — except in an absent- 
minded, dreamy way. He was a small-featured, 
w'eather-beateii bargee, with a white beard, and 
tliick white eyebrows ; and the deep lines at the 
corners of his eyes expressed a certain degree of 
cunning. There were deeper lines across the 
brow, which gave a care-w’oni, anxious look to 
the face. His broad muscular frame had, to all 
appearance, lost none of its strength ; and he had 
hirge bony Iiunds, which had a peculiar grasping 
tendency. But frequent 'work at the tiller, the 
handling of ropes, barge-liooks, and barge-oars for 
80 many years, might account for this. 

^ Grand father,’ said the girl, after watching the 
two men for a moment in silence, kvou’ll come in 
and sup with us to-night ; won’t you V 

The man gave a siiglit start at the sound of 
her voice. * Why,’ said he — Svhy should I come 
in to-night? G.bme now.’ 

*It’s my birthday,’ replied the girl, half apolo- 
getically. 

®Ah 1 ’ and the old man glanced towfU’ds hivS 
compaiiion, wlio.se eyes, happening to be bent 
upon him, were at once cast down upon the net, 

^ What do 3/0 a say, John?’ 

*^ 1 ?’ and he Hashed a look at the old man and 
then at the gi li. ‘ I ’m not invited.’ 

At this moment the sound of sculls, falling 
with a soft plash upon the water, attracted their* 
attention. They all looked quickly round,. A. 
light skiff, rowed by a handsome young feliour,; 
pulled into the little creek where the barge was; 
Bung, and came alongside. ^Good-evening !’ and; 
the boatman, speaking in a cheery voice, raised; 
himself into the barge and attached lus skiff to 
the iron ring. ^ Good-evening, all ! — Berthe/ he 
added, looking up with an eager face towaids tlie 
girl — ‘look!’ and he pointed to a little scarlet 
flag that was fl-iittering in the . stern of .his boat, 

‘ Brand-new, and hoisted iix honour ,qL the' occa- 
sion. Happy returns ! ’ ■ ' v/h" '. 

The girl’s face had brightened at sight of the, 
boat. The boatman’s ; yoke brought a look 0! 
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2 *udianee into l)er eyes. They were large eyes, 
that contained soniething more than^ mere ginfci- 
tude for Ills words. She reddened slightly as she 
said : ‘ Thank yon, ^)uTy and added : ^ \ on il 
Tstay and take some supper iviih ns to-night?’ 
ller look and tone expressed more than an 
invitation ; it seemed like an appeal. 

‘Ay,’ the old bargeman chimed in, ‘Davy will 
stay.’ Then glancing at tlie net-maker, he said : 
‘Come, Morison ! yoiiTe invited too, you know. 
Go and keep tliein company.’ 

John Morison, never raising his eyes, never 
ceasing to work at the net, answered: ‘You’re 
not going to sup indoors, are you, Mr Landrick ? 
I’ve never known you do it, Ijirthday or no 
birthday. Very good. Then I shan’t, and that 
settles the niattciV 

As Dav}'' Rotherford stood there, looking at 
these two men, an odd thought crossed his mind. 
What had put the idea into his head, and why 
it should come to him at such a moment, lie 
could not comprehend. He had seen tliese men 
seated there scores of times before. He had seen 
Morison making nets, and ^always in the same 
attitude, ever since Landrick had brought his 
barge alongside and settled down here to pass 
hia remaining days within sight of his own home. 
Perhaps it tvas something in these men’s expres- 
sions, something in their attitudes towards each 
other. He could not say ; but lie saw in this 
swarthy young net-maker a quaint resemblance 
to a dark spider spinning a web ; and he Sviw in 
the old bargeman an unconscious victim, who 
would presently get caught in the toils. 

‘Ah, well,’ said Landrick, evidently displeased 
at ^forison’s refusal. ‘Please yourself, John! — 
Run up to the house, Davy, and cheer up grand- 
mother. She’s a bit low-spirited, Rertlia says. 
I shall stop o’ board. It has been my habit for 
nigh upon fifty j^ears ; and habit ' is second 
nature. At my time o’ life a man can’t alter his 
habits, bad or good. He can only drift, as we 
say, with the tide.’ 

. Bertha had already gone in; and Rotherford, 
now followed, ^ The room which he entered from 
the porch, without crossing hall or passage, 
was a low-pitched kitchen supported by oak 
beams overhead. , The furniture was antique. A 
great cIckJc, resembling a sentry-box, stood 
between the window and door, with the date upon 
its cracked and yellow face. 'The chairs w^ere of 
dark oak, with bans in their backs like prison 
gratings. In one of these chairs was seated, 
beside a smouldering fire, a gray, wrinkled 
woman bent with age. She lookecrup quickly, 
as though startled out of a nap, as the young 
man closed tiie door. 

‘ Who ’s that t’ said she, shading her eyes with 
her hand. ‘What’s' the matter? The tide ain’t 
.ebbing yet, is it 1’ 

.‘Why, Mrs Landrick,’ said .Rotherford, ‘don’t 
you know me? Pm David---Davy Rotherford, 
your old favourite. Ain’t you glad io see me ?’ 
".The woman’s face softened* ‘Come in, Davy,’ 
'■said she-—* come in, T thought it'' was Morison : 
A was dreaming about him, That^s how it was. 
.He’s aboard \vith Landrick, ain’t hef ' 

:‘^ A.yes-; .and too busy net-maklng/ said: Bother- 
tod, ‘to- leave his work.-— Why, how,’ he added, 
M Ms. pd^tl thought suddenly recurred— ‘how does 
hehappen to be troubling ijotir dreams 


A listening lo<»k became intently expressed in 
Mrs Landrick’a whole attitude. AYait, Davy,’ 
said she significantly — ‘wait! The tide ain’t 
ebbing yet.’ 

Rotherford was standing with his eyes bent 
upon the woman. He was trying to put some 
clear construction upon her words. Suddenly lie 
looked round and caught sight of Bertha Land- 
rick standing at an inner door. Her face was so 
changed—so pale and expressive of alarm — that 
he took a quick step towards her, for she seemed 
on the point of falling. But she recovered almost 
before he reached her side, and lifted her finger 
to her lips to enforce silence. He sat dowm at 
the supper- (able without a wmrd ; and Bertha 
began to busy herself in getting some provisions 
into a basket for her grandfather. Glancing 
presently towards the old bargeman’s wife, Rotber- 
ford was surprised to find that the wmman had 
relapsed into her drow^sy state, with her head bent 
forward over the fire, and her hands clasped 
upon her lap. 

Rotherford waas the son of a master-liglitermain. 
He was employed all day in his fatlier’s office ; 
and of an evening was usually out upon the 
river. Landrick had served his father in his 
earlier days, and Rotherford had been for many 
a journey on river and canal with the bargeman 
wben a boy. They had always been on friendly 
terms ; and since Bertha had budded into woman- 
hood, it would seem that Davy’s visits by no 
means diminished. 

As he sat there to-night, eating his supper with 
an appetite after his vigorous row up stream, 
lie was greatly concerned wdien observing that 
Bertha would eat nothing. That iinaccouxi table 
appearance of anxiety wais still expressed in lier 
restless eyes and pale cheeks. He longed to 
question her ; but she scarcely remained ut table 
two minutes at a time. Her thoughts seemed all 
the while to be centred in her grandfather; for 
she was constantly hurrying out to the barge to 
see if he needed anything, Davy found it impos- 
sible to get a word with her ; and he had many 
words to speak of — words he had reheai'sed over 
and over again to the quick dip and phisliing 
tune of his sculls. 

Bertha had gone down to the barge for the 
twentieth time at least, leaving Rotherford alone 
with the drowsy old w’oman. Mrs Landrick 
awoke Huddenly, as she always made a point of 
doing, and glanced eagerly round. The red glow 
of the setting sun, looking aslant through the 
window, touched her face. ‘Not night yet?’ she 
muttered, blinking her eyes in tlie glare of sun- 
light — ‘Not night yet? I dreamt it was quite 
dark— dreadful dark, and that the tide was 
ebbing fast.— Where ’s Bertha ?’ 

‘ On board the barge/ said Rotherford, crossing 
to the window. ‘ She ’ll be back directly.’ 


^frs Landrick looked quaintly at the young 
man. There was a puzzled expression on her 
face, ‘ Davy/ said she, ‘ I dreamt that the barge I 
was gone— that my old man was gone— and then ! 
— and then I awoke.’ \ ;’J 

‘Gone?’ said Rotherford, with a smile, - 

you mean sunk?’ ? i 

. l-d pn’t; kno ^ 

appeared. I can’t get the dream put of my head.! 
I’ve had the dream before ; Itfs ,the .second time 
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Lo<.-)lc out, DoA-y. Is the oM barge along- 
side ?-’■ . . • . : ^ ■ 

‘Yes, yes. It’s lying snugly alongside/ said 
lie. ‘There’s nothing wrong. But it’s nearly 
high tide/ he added, ‘and time for me to be 
getting home. Good-night, Hrs Land rick.’ 

‘Good-night, Davy. You’re sure the tide ain’t 
ebbing yet i’ 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

When Eotherford reached the barge and 
stepped on board, he found that i^Iorison had 
taken liis leave. There was no spider ; but tlie 
web lay sprea«l across the deck. Bertha was in 
the cabin, putting a match to her grandfather’s 
stove : and the old bargeman was busying him- 
self with trimming his lamp for the night 

‘So yon still sleep on board, Mr Landrick'?’ 
remarked the young man, 

, ‘ Ay, ay/ was the reply. 

Eotherford looked tlionghtfiil ‘Now, wouldn’t 
it/ he persisted, ‘ at your time of life be safer to 
sleep indoors V 

The bargeman glanced suddenly round : 
‘Where’s the danger here?’ 

‘ Oh, I was merel}' going to remark,’ Eotherford 
hastened to explain, ‘that you might find your 
liouse, perhaps, preferable to an old barge I The 
river-fogs and cutting winds are apt to get at 
one, you know, when the winter comes I’oiind. 
That’s all/ 

The girl was still bending down over the stove. 
She looked up with a thankful face at Eotherford. 
‘You are right, Davy/ said she — ‘I am sure you 
are right.’ 

■ ‘ Davy/ said the old bargeman, as he lit the 
lamp and fastened it on its hook overhead, ‘I’ve 
been used to this sort of life, as I’ve often told 
you, ever since I was a lad. And there ’s another 
thing I ’ve told you,’ he added, ‘ many a time — a 
man can’t change his habits at my age. He must 
drift along with the tide.’ 

The sun had set; but it was still broad day- 
light, with a deep glow over the sky. It was an 
autumn evening ; and a chilly wind fled across 
the river with a shivering sound and died away. 
The cry of some water-fowl in its flight over the 
marshes readied their ears, and that too died 
away. WavS the night likely to prove a stormy 
one ? In the upper' sky the clouds were motion- 
less, but their distorted shapes e.xpressed com- 
motion. 

The desire on Eotherford’s part to speak with 
Bertha, since he saw that it was equally her 
desire to speak with him, became intense ; and 
a.s he lowered liimscdf over the side of the barge 
and she went forward to loosen the rope, he 
seized the moment to whisper : ‘Bertha! #liat 
is troubling you?’ 

She glanced about her with tliat look of dread 
again in her eyes. ‘ I cannot tell you now,’ said 
she hurriedly. ‘Grandfather will think there’s 
.something amiss if he hears us talking together. 
I ’ll try,’ she added, ‘ though I can’t promise — 
‘ I T1 try to come to you before the twilight is 
gone. Will you wait for me?’ 

‘You know I will!’ and he pressed her hand 
, to his. lips. Then he epiickly added; ‘At the 
old 'ferry steps ?’ 

The girl nodded. The boat was detached ; and 
" with -a 'tux*n of the sculls Pvotherford was out in 
the tide. He rowed quickly down stream* Not 


that there was any need for so much haste ; for 
even had Bertha been able at once to slip away 
by the little pathway behind the house, she could 
not have reached the ferry ste]^s before him. 
But Davy was naturally impetuous ; and the 
mere thought of seeing Bertha, of speaking with 
her alone, impelled hiin to pull vigorously at Ids 
sculls. In a few minutes he reached the ferry 
steps, attached his boat, and walked up and down 
by the river-side, waiting impatiently for her. 

It was a deserted, lonely spot. For since Batter- 
sea Bridge had been built, the ferry had fallen 
into disuse, and few people passed this way. 
But it was a spot which Eotherford loved. He 
and Bertha had met here many a time. It was 
liere that he had avowed his love for her ; it was, 
here that she had given him her promise tliat 
she would one day be hi«s wife. 

He was troubled about Bertha to-night. The 
strange look of dread upon her face, which he 
had never seen there before, sorely perplexed 
him. Was some peril at hand? He could com- 
prehend nothing : his brain was crowded with 
a hundred odd fancies, that flashed upon him 
and took to flight, and came back again, only 
bringing bewilderment and a deeper state of 
anxiety concerning her. 

Nearly half an hour had passed, and he had 
begun to despair of Bertha’s coming ; for it was 
beginning to grow dusk, and he knew that when 
the twilight was gone he must give up all hope 
of seeing her. But in the midst of these de- 
spondent thoughts he descried her pretty figure, 
hurrying along the pathway. He hastened for- 
ward to meet her. 

‘ Davy/ said the girl, answering his iiwpiiring 
look, ‘ft ’.s about grandfather I ’iii worried. A 
danger threatens him. I have come to tell you 
what it is. You will help me — wdll you not ?’ 

He answered her earne.stly : ‘ Dear Bertha ! 
you kmuv I will. Tell me what this trouble 
is/ 

Tliey sat down side by side on the ferry steps. 
Rotlierford took the girl’s liand, and looked with 
eager interest into her uplifted face. The twi- 
liglit was fast fading out of the sky ; and the; 
gusts of wind that came across the Thames 
ruflled the water, and rocked Rotherford’s boat 
as it lay close by with the tide lapping at its 
sides. *With scarcely a pause and in a low 
hurried tone, Bertha explained to David Rother-- ^ 
ford the cause of her distress. 

‘ I’m going to tell you something/ said she, 

‘ that grandfather believes is only known to him- ; 
self and me. He is wunng. His secret is Iniowu ' 
to others. It is known to those who can and wdll ! 
injure him, as I fear, before daybreak — unless/ t 
slie £idded, ‘ you remain on guard all the night - 
thi'ough. Can I ask you to do that?* . 

‘Why, Bertha/ said Eotherford, ‘do you think I 
that ■would be a hardship to nie?^ You do not : 
know how deeply I love you/ ■ , 

An expressive sigh escaped Bertha’s Bps;-:] 
‘ Davy/ said she, ‘ I will tell you everything. 
Ever since grandfather brought the -old barge; 
alongside the home, as you know he has, led tlie: 
same life on hoard aa wdien he was. an 
bargeman making journeys up ;and' down canals. :: 
He cannot change his haMfcs,^^ Ee ds. always, = 
reminding us. The cabin is his home, and the ; 
little stove his fireside. . How often I seen 
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liiin seated tliere, smoking liis old clay pipe, and 
looking ns thougli lie would scorn tu change 
places wifcli a Prince I He has been a very sober, 
thrifty man ; and during bis long lifetime he has 
saved a good deal of money* In his cabin ou 
hoard the barge there is a small cupboard, and 
in this cupboard, locked up in a strong iron box, 
are ail his savings — quite a little fortune. — Now, 
listen I If he is robbed of this, Davy, he and 
grandmother will be destitute. At least,’ she 
added, Mihey will pi’obably be dependent upon 
me— upon tlie little that 1 can earn — for their 
support. For grandfather will be too broken to 
go on making "or mending nets, as he does now. 
indeed, I scarcely dare think what would happen 
to him if the mere dread of any such disaster 
crossed liis mind.’ AvS Bertha whispered these 
Words there was fear in lier look and tone. 

Eotherford sat for a moment silent, staring 
intently over the darkening river, deep in though i:. 
Suddenly he started up. ‘You suspect some one/ 
he said ; ‘you know that a plot is hatching to 
rob your grandfather. Yes, and I can name 
the man.’ 

‘Stay!’ said Bertha. Eisiiig hastily, she 
pihiced her hand upon his arm. ‘Don’t breathe 
his name, not even in my ear. The very thought 
of him frightens me. He may be listening, as 
I always think he is, in hiding hard by. He 
haunts me ; (ind grandmother, as you nurst have 
noticed toniight, is haunted by him too.— Now, 
DavjV the girl went on, ‘ I ’m going to tell you 
something strange/ Her hand was still upon 
his arm, and her .scared face still raised to his 
in the growing dusk, AYhen it is high tide,’ 
said she, ‘the water lies close under our windows 
on the river-side ,* and often, the niglit being still, 
voices will come to us from tlie Thames and 
startle m out of our sleep, as a dream will some- 
times do. It is soraeiimes a shout—possibly a 
. Warning of danger to some one — that wakes us. 
Sometimes it’s a cry — a shrill cry of distress— 
that sets one’s heart beating fast. But tlie voices 
' that have meaning in them, speaking together ! 
as they go by with the tide, are the voices that i 
frighten ns most ] and among these voices more ^ 
than once we’ve heard Ms voice: wc’vo heard; 
enough to satisfy us that he ’s planning to rob ■ 
grandfather of lits gold; and it’s to-night lie's 
for carrying out his scheme. Davy ! what shall 
do V 

Eotherford took both the girl’s hands in his . 
own and tried to reas.su re her. ‘Leave all to ^ 
me ! I will Ipe^) guard along the bank,’ said he, i 
‘and be witliin call of the old barge, until day- 
break. Be brave 1 Trust me, Bertba. Good- , 
night.’ 

Bertha threw her arms about his neck without ; 
a word, and then she hastily left him and went 
back along the pathway to tlie thatched house. 

It was now almost dark; and when Bertha 
entered the kitchen it was quite dark there ; for 
the fire w'as almost out* But she managed' to 
light the lump by the smouldering embers, and 
; with it in her hand .she Went through the rooms, 
only four in . number, to a.ssiire herself that aU 
, was well befoi’e locking up the hoiuso for the 
night. In one of these rooms she found her 
grandmother sleeping ; for Mrs Landrick, always 
retired to bed at sunset, though she slept a good 
' partmlthe day in her armchair by tlie fireside. ' 


, Bertha looked out of tlie window towards tlie 
place where the old barge wa.s moored. Gusts 
of wind, louder and more frequent now, pas.sed 
over the river; and the rain had begun to fall 
and beat agaiirst the panes. But the barge-lamp 
was burning steadily over the cabin door, and 
she felt sati.slied tliat all was well on board. 

She drew her grandmother’s chair towards the 
fire and sat down to keep her guard within doors. 
She would not think of resting while Davy was 
out upon the Thames and on such a night. She 
would sit here till daybreak— till the danger^ was 
past, and then she would go down to the ferry 
steps to thank Eotherford for his watchfulne.ss 
and devotion. She wa.s exceedingly wakeful for 
an hour or more. She listened nervously to 
every gust of wind, as thougli she thought the 
voices that had frightened her on other nights 
miglit again reacli her ear. But no sound of 
voices came ; and gradually her eyelids drooped 
and her head sank upon her arm and she lay 
there fast asleep. 

Suddenly a loud voice wakened her. It was 
a shout such a.s she had heard at night upon the 
Thames many a time before. But she started up 
with a cry upon her lii.>s and ran to the window 
and looked out into the night. The light that 
she liad seen burning steadily, before she fell 
asleep, ’was not visible now. She threw a cloak 
about her shoulders, took the lump from the 
table, and hurried out. It was a pitch-dark 
night ; and the wind and rain beat in her face. 
With difficulty she found her way to the %vaLer’s 
edge. Eaising the lamp over her head she looked 
down upon the dark river. A cry of tle.spai’r 
escaped her —the old barge was gone ! 


L 0 A’* E . 

SriuNos are his mood.^. and strange is he, 

A child of divers ways : 

He leads you on through tlowery paths, 

Through bright and golden day.s ; 

And guided by his gentle hand, 

And listening to his song. 

And gazing in his lovely eyes, 

You v/aik for ever on. 

And inany pass you by, and they 
Btretch out their iiaiids in ^'ai^ ; 

Some go with Death, and Sorrow some 
Walk hand in hand with Fain ; 

And some w’ith Scorn go laiiching by, 

And some wlio weep and moan ; 

^ But all of them young Love ignores, 

And on they pass alone. 

And through the pathways where they go 
No ray of light ap£)ears; 

No gleam of sunshine ever comes, 

The way is wet with tears. 

Sad for a moment, too, you grow^ ^ 

And beg Love take them too : " ’ ' Aj 

He smiles, and shakes his golden curls-- 

‘They cannot come wdth you/ ‘ ' / ' 
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A TOURISTS HOLIDAY IX A’ENTOE. 
Does not a Tourist avIio Ik^s entered the hard 
Her vice of Cook— who has made Baedeker’s 
(losely-printed itineraries his rule of life — who 
lias thoughtlessly asked his friends before starting, 
^AYhatouglit I to see!?’ and dare not face theiii 
again until he lias obeyed their so lightly uttered, 
‘Cu there; do this; be sure to see that’ — ^does 
not such, a one, hy all that is hiligi.iiiig, deserve 
a holiday ? ^Vho sliall condenni him if for once 
he plays truant, shuts the guide-book with as 
deep a sigh of relief as erstwhile the daybook, 
and leaves imdoiu?, wittingly, much that reason 
and conscience assure him he ought to liave 
done? 

Thus we, liard-wronght tourists, liave taken a 
liolidny ; jiartly in hmvado, defying the bondage 
of sight-seeing — partly in despair at finding our 
tusk beyond us. ‘ Yenice,’ says tlui methodical 
Baedeker, ‘’may be seen in three or four days;’ 
and forthwith he allots to each day its share of 
churches and pictures and points of view. Have 
we not plodded after liini, book in hand, day 
after day ? .Have we not cricked our necks agonis- 
ingly in the study of ceiling paintbigs, climbed 
towers, explored par.7jf, with the best will in the 
world, only to iind ourselves at the end of a w-eek 
hopelessly in arrears? We play truant to-day, 
therefore, half from weariness, and lialf with the 
hardened conscience of the boy -who know^s if 
he did go to school it would only be to sit at *the 
bottom of the class — in conspicuous failure. 

Baedeker left at home, and our minds clear 
, ..-alike of cant and Eiisjdn, -we -wander forth with 
an umvonted air of leisure, to enjoy such 
,;hximours of life as we may chance upon. It is 
. a' brilliant morning, in a course of fitful weather. 
t'Last night’s rain lies still in the hollows of the 
pavement, and is baled out by gondoliers as they 
make their boats smart for Ihe day’s custom. One 
turns his cushions, revealing their orange-striped, 
fair-weather sides ; another wreathes the prow of 
his boat with flow'-ers ; a third spreads the gayest 
of carpets -lor his- patron’s feet. But we do not 


succumb to these lures, for, to tell the truth 
courageously, w’e End the swaying motion of a 
gondola anything but pleasant, and imiiiensely 
prefer the penny steamer. So, with a half-formed 
purpose of ultimately taking a steamer up the 
Grand Canal, we drift Avith the general tide of 
humanity to-wards the square of San Marco, It . 
is early, but the shops are open, and • fasci- 
nating as usual, and we glance as we pass at 
the long array of window's stored with trinkets, 
pictures, photographs, lamps of w-i*ought-iron, 
necklaces of coral and joear], mosaics, and a thou- 
sand Ultlcs of Ymietian glass. Reaching a street 
corner, we are staa'cd l.^y a gathering crowd, and 
find, emerging .from one of the narrow mlhk or 
; lanes betw'een tlie closely-built, tall houses,- a 
’ funeral procession, preceded hy the most per- 
' functory of hired mourners, ivhose insignia of 
office, tall four- wicked candles, carried indiffer- 
ently at all angles, Rare smokily in the sunlight, 
and ])espatter with %vax as they pass the people ** 
and the pavement on either hand. Then follow 
the clei'gy and the bier and tlie real i^iourners, 
all slow’ly making for the adjacent church of Ban 
Aloise, wliere the long service is to be performed, 
j As they disappear "within its great doors, the 
' spectators disperse, most resuming with us their 
way to the square of San Alarco, the heart of 
Y'enice. As we enter the square, a man mutely 
offers infant turtles for sale, creatures no bigger 
than .garden snails, each in a little open boXjAvith 
a supply of green meat of some sort— net cost • 
probably ten centimes, although the vendor as we , . 
glance at tliem speculatively suggests half a franc. 

Next comes a dealer in sumetmeats, holding forth- . 
long wuoden pins— I should say skewers, did tliat 
not suggest cat’s meat — on which Are, threaded Y. 
pieces of orange, or two or three figs, or slicllcd ' . :: 
walnuts, each cluster encased in earauicl, and’ >. 
valued at fff teen centimes. ? .-Y . 

■ At every doorway of the glittering sliopis nil 
round the great arcade, ingratiating tradesmen '' " • 
greet you as you pass with cordial good-moiuiings, 
and entreat you, with spider-iike friendliness, to 
walk into their parlours, Oafc-al-elbow's loato' 
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make for you as you leave the importunities of 
the arcade for the open square, and tlunist upon 
you brown i)a]ier cones of jjeas, wbeiewitii to feed 
the numberless pigeons circling overhead, and 
pecking about, more tame than winter robins, at 
your feet As you come near the glorious facade 
of St Marlrs--faiii to stand and look to your 
heart’s content at the rich glow of these mosaic 
pictures iilling the arches, and the oriental beauty 
of the clustered domes beyond them— a flight of 
greasy touts surround you, and clamour for tlie 
pri\dlege of sliowing you the Oanipanile, • the 
Baptistery, -the Church itself. 

There 'is no peace, no lioliday, you perceive, 
for the touiast among these birds of prey, and 
you turn off at random out of the square into 
one of the narrow calles on your left. I^arrow 
alleys are these streets, as a rule scarce more than 
three feet wide ; and the light which reaches 
the little shops and grounddloor dwellings of 
the tall houses on either hand cannot even in 
midsummer be more than twilight. Yet all 
sorts of trades are carried on briskly in ^ these 
obscure regions : niilliners, bakers, smiths, jmvel- 
lera, poulterers, display their wares in the 
dusky recesses on either hand 5 rows of poultry 
in the last instance ingeniously proclaiming their 
original nature by means of a few ruflled duck, 
or turkey, or ordinary hens’ tail feathers still 
decorating their otherwise plucked and trussed 
carcases, A calf’s head, ghastly in its pallor, is 
faintly visible from the chlaroBCuro of a butcher’s 
shop j and at the adjacent barber’s ^mu find your- 
self literally face to face with, and within a few 
■inches of, the be-iatliered customer upon whom 
lie operates. You emerge upon the open paved 
cumpo^ originally the burying-ground of the little 
island jvuish.you happen to 'be traversing. It 
is Saint’s day in this parish — and some little 
boys liave dressed a tiny alirine iu the corner near 
the church, an old wooden chain, whose seat is 
covered with handfuls of grass, stuck with half- 
withered ilowers ; among them a floating wick 
in a saucer of oil burns in front of the little 
coloured print, representing some sacred subject, 
propped up like au altar-jiiece against the broken 
back of *the chair. The boys dart at you with 
sauctu'B, clamouring for a donation towards ex- 
penses ; and before you ban cross the camp^o^ the 
clnu’idi doors open, and out streams a procession 
of ' the Host— a larger edition, as it were, of the 
chihFs-play you have just seen. Tonsured, and 
glorious ill sUfSy- flowered brocade, they parade 
under -a golden canopy, preceded by' acolvtes 
swinging empty censers, and bearing outshone 
.yiaijtlles in the face of the sun. Some dozen of 
' The ei?Qwd, slopped perforce to make way for them, 
kneel, and iineojer as the Host pasW.s; most 
glance indifferently, and press on as soon as the 

, ^ The next cmnpo we cross is almost , desebted, 
except for a flower and vegetable market in one 
comer, and in the centre a Tenetian baby, 
taking a walking lesson. ’ I do hot’kiiow .whether '; 
■|he .^nii^ns/ of ihstrucHpiibuse^ to' 

Yenicej. ' ill . any case, it is worth description. 
Ttif littlq one-year-old was put, standing.m a sort 
-of 'crinoline of wicker-work very wide -at the base, 
,^4 at .the top fitting- under the baby’s arms. 

mother' stood' some- way off, the child stretch- 
. ing its hands 'to her, and at every step of the 


little dancing feet the light framework slid 
forward, wdiile it could not upset. The self- 
satisfaction of the baby -with the lumloiii progress 
it found itself making 'was evident in its happy 
face and crowing laughter. 

lYe found ourselves by this time again In the 
aieighbourliood of San Moise. Tlie fnneriil party 
had not yet emerged from the church ; and in 
the nearest canal, gondolas draped with Idack and 
silver waited to convey the bier to the cemetery 
island.' Later, as we -^vait on one of the tloating 
barges used as steamboat stations, v'e see the 
funeral barge and its attendant gondolas slowly 
rowing away across the lagoon, accompanied by 
music, which sounds doubly sweet and mournful 
across the water. We are waiting for a steamer 
to the Lido, that long island wdiich lies, a pro- 
tecting barrier, beteveen Yenice and the sea. The 
Lido is a sort of Cockney pleasure resort for 
Yenetians. There are no churches 'On it, neither 
altar-incce nor ceiling painting to constrain atten- 
tion ; and Baedeker seprns to include au excur- 
sion thither in any of his ivcll- filled days. It 
is all modern, and sprnewdiat vulgar. Big restau- 
rants anticipate your custom in self-laudatory 
leaflets thrust upon you ere land. ■ "^Yeatlicr- 
heaten sailors, professional Jaclcs-aplione of the 
Brighton and Margate type, ];>ursue joxi with 
trays of shells and coral ; and to convey you 
across from the inner to the outer shore of the 
island, a tramway presents itself, drawn by iv/o 
creatures almost as startling at first as griiiins 
or dragons, but which you realise are horses — the 
forgotten lioast of fraific and burden common to 
all the universe, Yenice alone excepted. To jolt 
across the Lido behind them is of course a thrill- 
ing experience for the Yenetian Cockney, and 
our consciences prick 11s not a little as we, on 
wfi'iom such pleasures palled in cliildhood, self- 
ishly take possession of two of the seats so 
greatly in demand. 

Arrived at the other side of the Lido, "we may 
wander at wdll on the long sandy sliores of the 
island, may sit on the grassy lan'ks, wdiorc^-, Imre 
and there, storms and'" high tides have left a 
tangled wu'eath of seaw^eed to mark their farthest 
claim. And here we may, and w'e do, fie.et tlui 
time, basking in the siniliglit, and breathing in 
tlie drowsy *balm of the soft sea- wind, as wn 
'vvatdi the coming in of the tide from the wide 
Adriatic, _ wdiose waiters, so w-onderfully bine,' 
break in iridescent foam at our ,feet, each’ bubble 
3 uinbQw^-hued, like the fairy-haunted foam-bells’ 
of Sir Noel Baton’s pictures! WcTookecl vainly 
for the little sea-horses, said td strmv the shoros 
li^^e, and had indeed to condescend to l)iiy some 
afterwards from the shelb vendors ' rather than 
return euipty-handecl. searched iii -vainidr 
these I but we chanced on a rarer ■ w^mder. 
Beaten down aniong the foam at the edge of the 
tide by the wdnd, wliich, though so \varm, was 
too strong for him, wm found h dragon-fly, his 

.A x ,3 , 1 • . 





vived, however, in the \varinth ,andy shelter ’o! 
his rescuer’s ; and before we left the Lidoy 
we placed liim in the leafy seolitsto of a gmden, ! 
^■1'iedge^'l0'-4ry''his-^heautifttB;Vvitlgs^^ 
take stock^of his strange expe^ei'ice. 
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and altliougli in tlie general jabITer of excbanged 
conMfciices t]u?re we»could not say we bad ^done’ 
a tithe of. the siglity our fellow- travellers could 
boast of since we parted at breakfast, yet, on 
soul and coiiscieuee, we tbuugbt, and incline to 
think still, that we liad secured a holiday well 
worth remeiuberiii". -n M, s. M. 


* THE IVOEY GATE.^^ 

Bv WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER X5XIL— THE DAY AFTER THE GHOST, 

When Mr Dering arrived at his odice next 
luuniiiig he observed that his table !uid not been 
arranged for him. Imagine the surprise of the 
housewife should she come down to breakfast and 
find the ham and the toast and the tea placed 
upon the table without the decent cloth ! With 
such eyes did ]\[r Bering gaze upon the pile of 
yesterday’s letters lying upon his blotting-pad, 
the pens in disorder, the papers lieaped about 
anyhow, the dust of yesterday everywhere. Such 
a thing had never happened .before in his whole 
experience of fifty-tive years. He touched his 
bell sharply. ‘ 

‘Why/' he asked, hanging up liis coat without 
turning round, ‘why is not luy table put in 
order .Ho turned and saw his clerk standing 
at the open door.— ‘Good heavens 1 Oheckley, 
what is the matter V 

.For the ancient servitor stood with drooping 
head and melancholy face and bent shoulders. 
His hands hung down in the attitude of one who 
waits to serve. lUit he did not serve. He stood 
still, and he made no reply. 

He understood now. Since the apparition of 
South Square he bail had time to reiiect. He 
now lUidcr.'sfcood the whole business from the 
heginiiing to the end. One Imiid there was, and 
only one, concerned with the case. Now he 
understood the meaning of the frequent fits of 
abstraction, the long silences, this strange forget- 
fulness which made ids master ndx up days and 
hours, and caused him to wonder wliat he had 
done and where he had been on this and that 
evening. And scnimbody else knew. The girl 
knew. Bhe had told liei* lover. Bhe had told her 
brother. That was why the iiew Partner laughed 
and' defied them. It was on Ida charge that 
young Arundel, had been forced to leave the 
. country. It was he who declared that he had 
seen hiui place the stolen notes in the safe, it 
was he who had charged young Austin and whis- 
pered suspicious into the mind of Sir Saiuiie). 
Now the truth would come out, and they wo^ld 
all turn upon him, and his ma.stor would have to 
be told. Who would tell him? How could they 
tell him 1 Yet he zuust be told. And what would 
be done to the jealous servant? And how could 
the old lawyer, with such a knowledge about 
himself, continue to work at his office 1 " All was 
finished. He would be sent about his business. 
His master wtzuld go home and stay there— with 
' 'an attendant. How could he continue to live 
without his work* to do? What would he do all 
day '? With whom would . he talk ? Everything 
■ finished and done with: Everything — — 

' CJopyi’ight IS92 in the United States of Aineriea hy 
Hazper k Brothers. , * . . 


He stood, therefore, stricken dumb, humble, 
waiting for repi'oof. 

‘Are you ill, Oheckley?’ asked Mr Dering. 
‘You look ilj. \Vliat is the matter?’ 

‘I am not ill,’ he replied in a hollow voi^'e, 
with a dismal shake of the head. '*1 am not 
exactly ill Yes, I am ill. I tried to put your 
table in order for you this morning, but I 
eoulcln’t, I real!}’' couldn’t. I feel as if 1 couldn’t 
^ never do anything fur you — never again. After 
' sixty years’ service, it’s hard to feel like that.’ 
j He moved to the table and began mecUaiiically 
I laying the papers vstraight. ‘ ; : 

I ‘No one has touched your table but me for 
I .^ixty years. It’s hard to think that another hand 
will do this for you — and do it quite as well, 
you’ll think. That’s what we get for faithful 
service.’ Ho put the papers all wi'ong, because- 
hi.«5 old eyes were dimmed with unaccustomed 
moisture. Checkh^y had long since ceased to 
woej) over the sorrows of others, even in the 
most moving situations, vdien, for instance, he 
himself cuuied otf the sticks instead of the rent.. 
But no mail is so old that he cannot weep over 
his own misfortunes. Clieckloy’s eye was there- 
fore dimmed with the tear of Compassion, which 
I is the sister of Charity. 

‘ I do not understand you this inoruiiig, Check- 
ley. Have you had any uni pleasantness with 
Mr Austin — with any of the people?’ 

‘No— no. Only that I had heller go before 
I am turned out. Tliat’s all. That’s all’— he 
repeated the words in despair. ‘Notliing hut 
that.’ 

‘ Who is going to turn you out? What do yon 
mean, Checkiey? What the devil do ymu mean 
by going on like this ? Am I not master here ? 
Who can turn you out ?’ 

‘You can, sir, and yon will — and I’d rather, 
if you’ll excuse the liberty, go out of my own 
accord. I’m a small niau-unly a very small 
man — but, thank God! I’ve got enough to give 
me a crust of bread and cheese to live upon.’ 

‘ I tell you what, Gheckley : you had better go 
home and lie ilown and re.st a little. You are 
upset. Now, at our age wo can’t afford to bo 
upset. Go home, and be easy. Old friends don’t 
purt quite so easily as you think.’ Mr Dering 
spoke kindly and gently. One must be patient 
with so old a servant. 

Checkley sobbed and dioked. Like a cIiUcl he 
sobbed*. Like a idiild of four, Checkley choked 
and sniffed. ‘ You don’t understand/ he said. 
‘Oh, no — you can’t understand. It’s what I saw 
last night.’ * 

‘ This is very wonderful. What did you see ? 
A ghost P 

^ Worse than a ghost— who cares for a ghost? 
Ghosts cau’t turn a man out of his pl.'i^co am! 
bring him to be a laughing-stock. No— na It 
was*a man that I saw, nut a ghost.’ 

‘ If you can had it possible to talk reasonably ! 
— Mr Bering took his chair and tore open' an 
envelope — ‘when you can find it possible' to 
, talk reasonably, I will listen. Meantime, I really 
think that you had better go home apd lia.down 
for an hour or two,* Your nerve.s. shaken j 
you hardly know what you are say|ngd ^ 

‘ X was^ in Gray’s Ink yesterday evening^ By 
accident, at eij^hk’ He 'Spoke in gasps, watching 
his master curiously. . ‘ By .aocident— xiot spying.* 
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N’o— by accident. On niy way to iny club at 
tbe Salutation, Walking through South Square. 
Not thinking of aiiytliing. Looking aboutmc— 
' car ke. ^ 

‘ South Square, Gray’s Inn. That is the place 
\\diere the xoiin Edmimd Gh'ay lives : the man 
we want to find and cannot ihid/ 

*^011! Lord! Lord!’ exclaimed the clerk. *Ia 
it possible?’ He lifted Iiis liaiid and raised liis 
eyes to heaven and groaned. Then he resumed 
his narrative^ 

* (doming through the passage, I looked up to 
the windows of Ho. 22 — Mr Edniimd Gray’s 
Ohambers, yon know.’ 

‘1- believe so.’ .i^fr De ring’s face betrayed no 
emotion at all. * Go on ; I am told so.’ 

*■111 the window I saw Mr Edmund Gray him- 
self^ — himself.’ 

‘Curious.* You have seen him—biit why not?’ 

‘The man wehm all been .so anxious to find. 
Thejnaii who endorsed the cheque and wrote, the 
letters and got the papers— tliere he wa.s !’ 

‘Question of identity. How did you know 
Mm, since you had never .seen liini before ?’ 

This question Oliecldey shirked. 

‘He came down-.'^tairs five minutes afterward.^, 
while 1 was still looking up at tlie windows. 
Came down'..stairSj and w’alked out of the Square 
—made as if lie wuis going out by way of Kay- 
inond’s Buildings — much as if he might be going 
to Bedford Eow.’ 

‘.These details are nniinportant. Again— how 
did you know him 

‘I asked the Policeman who the gentleman 
was. He said it wa.s Mr .Edmund Gray, I asked 
the ne^vspaper boy at the Holborii entrance. He 
said it ^vas ^Ir Kdiimnd Gray, and that every- 
body knew hiind 

‘ 80 everybody knows him. Well, Checkley, 
I see nothing so very remarkable about your 
seeing a man so well known in the Inn. It adds 
notliing to our knowledge. That he exists, we 
know already. What .share, if any, he has had 
ill this case of ours remains .still a mystery. 
Uiiless, that is, you liave found out soniething 
elsed 

Checkley gazed upon his niavster with a kind 
of j^tupor. ‘No— 110/ he muvmureiL ‘I can’t.’ 

‘What did you do, when you found out that 
it was the man V 
' ‘Nothing,’ 

‘Toil did nothing. Well— under the circum- 
stances I don't know what you could have done,’ 

' ‘And he wa.Iked away.’ 

‘Oh! He . walked away. Yery imporiunt 
fudeod.— But, Ghecivley, this story does not in 
the least account for your strange agitation , this 
morning. Have you anything more to tell me ? 
1 see that you have, but you seem to experience 
more than usual difiiculty in getting it out.’ 

The clerk hesitated. ‘Do you,’ he a.sked at 
last— ‘do you— .happen— to know Gdray’s Inn?’ 

. LI daresaf', I’ have been, .there— years ago. 

-'.‘OliDyoir havenPt been there lately, have 

j Hot lately— .not for forty years, or some such 
^considerable, penod, , . Why ?’ * . , 

‘T thought you might yourself have’ met Mv 
- ■■'JpdmujuL Gray— heeh'tp'his:^ 

■. ‘'MrCermg sat' upright and laid Ms Wid upon 



his letters. ‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘I uin always 
%villiiig to make allowance hr people in mental 
distresi?, but I think I have made allowance 
enough. Come to the point. Have you lost any 
mone}"?’ • 

‘ No— no ; not so bad as that— but bad enoiigli. 
No, I couldn’t afford to lose inoney. I haven’t 
got enough to sjxire any. But 1 got a shock — 
kind of stroke— partly because of the man I met, 
and partly because of the person wdth him.’ 

‘Oil! who was that? Are Ave arriving at 
something?’ 

‘ I hadn’t told you that The person who wuis 
sitting at the open window wdth hinn’wdio came 
down-stairs with him, and walked out of the 
Sqitare with him, was no other than your own 
ward, Miss Elsie Arundel herself !’ 

‘Oh! why not?’. asked Mr Dering carelessly. 
‘She told me ye.sterday5 was it? that she knows : 
him.’ 

‘ If it had been any one else she w’us wdth,’ he 
replied, mixing up his grammar — ‘if it had been 
any one else who was wnth her — I wouldn’t have 
been surprised ! But to see the two together. - 
That gave me a turn that I can’t get ovevJ 
‘Still— why not? Miss Elsie Arundel has 
already told ine that .she is acquainted with Mr 
Echniind Gray.’ 

‘ What ? She has told you— she lui-s actually 
told you? Oil! what lias she told you? Oh'i 
Lord ! Lord ! 'What i.s a man to say or to do ? 
She told you — w’hat is best to do?’ He wrung 
his hands in his distress and his jxnqdexity. 

M cannot under.stancl, Checkley,’ .said Mr 
Dering uvith emphasis, ‘tlie reason for this dis- 
play of excitement, Why should she not tell me 
or anybody else? Do you suppose that my ward 
i.s doing anything clandestine ? She has told mo 
that; she is acqiirdnted wdth this man. She asserts 
further— "that we have made a great mistake 
about bini. 'Wliat she means, I camiot under- 
stand. She says, in fact, that this gentleman is 
a perfectly honourable penson. It i.s possible 
that he has deceived her. It i.s also possible that 
the ixame of Edmund Giyy had been wrongfully 
used in the papers wdiicli belong to the ease. 
Certainly it was an Edmund GrayAvho endorsed 
the first cheque ; and an Edmund Gray having 
an address at 22 South Square wdiose'name is 
connected with the later business. WTdl, we 
shall see presently. — 'When do you take out the 
warrant for the arrest of this man ? By the way, 
Elsie Arundel implores me not to allo'w that 
step. When are you going to do it V 
‘ This morning, I was going' to do it. Every- 
thing is ready — but’ 

But what?’ 

‘ I can’t do it now^’ , ' 

‘ The man is clean gone of his head,’* 

‘Leave it till' to-morrow— only to-morrow, ov 
Monday, Before then, something is certain to ' 
turn up. Oh ! certain sure it is. Something 
must turn tip.’ . 

‘There is certainly something that you mse 
keeping behind, ^ Checkley.' , Well— wait , iill 
Monday. ^ To-day is Saturday.- ^ He can’t do very 
much mischief between this and Monday.— 
That’s enough about Edmund Gray* How, here, 
is another point, to whielx I want a direct answer 

yPlf. My brother asserts, I . believe on your . , 

authority, that Athelstan Arundel hai been living " 
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ill a low and profligate manner in some Lomlon 
suburb, and that he was in rags and poverty 
early iliis year. What is your authority foi* 
this ■ , ■ ■ , . 

‘ Why, I heard him confess — or not deny — that 
he’d been living in Camberwell in bad company. 
It was at the halataiiou I heard it. He didn’t 
see me. I’d got niy head behind a paper. He 
. never denied it.’ 

* Humph I — And about the rags V 

* I don’t know anything about the rags.’ 

‘Yery likely there is as much foundation for 

the one charge as for the other. Three or four 
years ago, lie was in ilmerica, to my knowledge, 
ile wrote to me from America. I now learn, on 
the authority of his sister, that he only came 
back a month ago, and that he has been and is 
still in the service of an American paper. IVhat 
have you got to say to that?’ 

^Hoiking. I don’t feel as if I could say any- 
thing. It’s all turned upsy down. That won’t 
do, I suppose, no more than the rest.’ 

,‘But, my friend, if that is true, your theory 
of conspiracy and confederacy, which you took 
so much pains to build up, falls to. the ground 
as far as Athelstau is concerned,’ 

‘ Yes.— Oh 1 I haven’t nothing to say.’ It was 
a ^ mark of tlie trouble which possessed him that 
his’ language reverted to that of his young days, 
before he had learned the art of correct speech 
from the copying of legal documents. He pre- 
served the same attitude with bent head and 
hanging hamls, a sad and pitiful object. 

* Since Athelstan was not in London during 
the months of Marcli and April, he could have 
had no hand in the later forgeries. And it is 
acknowledged that the same liand was concerned 
both in the earlier and the later business.’ 

^ Yes— yes—the same hand. (31i ! yes — the 
same' hand,’ he repeated with pathos unintelli- 
gible to his master. ‘ The same hand— the same 
band; yes — yes — the same hand — that’s the devil 
of it— same hand done it all.’ 

Yriien what becomes of your charge against 
my young Partner? You were extremely fierce 
about it. "So was my brother. You had no proofs 
— nor had he. If the same hand was in both 
forgeries, it could not have been the hand of 
George Austin. What do you say to that V 

‘Nothing. I’m never going’ — still standing 
hands hanging — Ho say anything again as long 
as I live,’ 

‘But you were vexy fierce about it, Cheeldey. 
You must either fmd moi’e proofs or withdraw 
your accusation,’ 

‘ Oil ! if that ’s all, I withdraw— I withdraw 
everything,’ 

‘ Why. did you bring that charge then, Check- 
ley ? You’ve been making yourself very busy 
over the character of my Partner, You have 
jsermitted yourself to say things in the office 
before the clerks about him. If it turns out 
that he has had nothing to do with the business, 
you will be in a very serious |)ositiou,’ 

‘I withdraw — I withdraw .everything,’ the old 
/’ clerk replied, but not meekly. He was prepared 
iO' withdraw, but only because he was forced. 

‘ Bcmember, too, that it was you who brought 
, the charge’ against young Arundel.’ 

V ' T withdraw — I withdraw everything,^ ■ 

, ‘You weiit so far aa to remember— the other 


(lay-having seen him replace the notes in tlie 
safe. What do you say to that , 

: ‘ I withdraw.’ . ■ ■ 

‘ But it was a direct statement— the testimony 
of an eye-witness. IVas it true or not?— I don’t 
know you this morning, Oheckiey. First, you 
appear shaking and trembling: then you "tell 
me things which seem in no way to "warrant 
30 much agitation. Next, yoli withdraw an 
accusation which ought never to have been made 
except Yvuth the strongest proof. And now you 
wish to withdraw an alleged fact’ 

Cbeckley shook his head helplessly, , 

‘ I acknowledge that the bu.siness I’emains as 
I mysterious as before. Nothing has been found 
' out But there remains an evident and savage 
animosity on your part towards two young 
gentlemen in succession. Why? Wluit have 

they done to you V “ ' 

Ohecltley^ made reply in bold words, but still 
standing with hanging hands : ‘ I withdraw the 
animosity. I withdraw everything. As for young 
Arundel, he was a .supercilious beast. We were 
dirt beneath his feet The whole earth belonged 
to him. He used to imitate ihy ways of speaking, 
and he used to make 4he clex’ks laugh at me. 1 
hated him then. I hate him still. It w^is fun 
to him that an old man nigh seventy, with no 
education, shouldn’t speak like a young gentle- • 
man of Oxford and Cambridge College. He ’used 
to stick his hat on the back of his head as if it 
was a crown, and he’d slam the door after him 
as if he was a Partner. I hated him. I was 
never so glad as when he ivin away in a rage. 
He was coming between you and me, too — oh 1 
I saw it. Cunning he was. Laying liis lines for- 
to come between you and me.’ 

‘Why — you wore jealou,s, Oheckiey.’ 

‘ I was glad when he ran away. And I always 
thought he’d done it, too. As for seeing him put" 
the cheque back in the safe, I perceive now' that , 
I never did see him do it. Yet 1 seemed to think 
at the time that I’d I'emembered seeing him do 
a kind of a sort of a something like ik I now 
perceive that I was wu’ong. Pie never done it. : 
He hadn’t the wits to contrive it. That sort is 
never half sharp. Too fine gentleman for such 
a txdek, — Oh! T know wdiat you ax'e going to 7 
say next. Plow about the second young fellow ? ■ 
I hate him too. I hate him because he’s the 
same supercilious beast as the other, and because 
he’s, been able to get round you. He’s cariieycd ^ 
you — no fool like an old fool — and flattered 
you— till you ’ve nxade him a PtOi’tner. I ’ve 
worked for you heart and soul for sixty years 
and more, and this boy comes in and cuts me 
out-in a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Weill but Cbeckley — hang it!— I wouldn’t 
make j^ou a Partnei\’ ' - ■ 

‘ You didn’t want no Pai'tners. You could do 
yoixr work, and I could do mine and yours too, 
even if you did wmnt to go asleep of an after- 
hOQXb’ 7''/:! ■: ■ ■ • ■; A : ; . 7 : V:„ ' V. : 77 ,.; 7; 

‘ This is grave, however. You hated My, 
Austin, and therefore you bring ' liini': 

this foul charge. This is Yery< graye,. Cbeckley,’ ' 

7 7; , No--^ I ■ thought, ; 

/Every thing77:pqiht^7ii|i||;iii^^ 
luiderstand about young Arundel, ■ because ' he . 
caxiie into the BuMation with ' the Cambridge 
■ •gentlemaii who'" Acts "7driuk""#i8i^' "!,ivevy 
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iiufl lie said tliat, ho M lived' at Camberwell for 
cij^lit j’cai'S with bad company ns I wouldn't 
aaiue to yoiij sir, I thought be was guilt}". I 
diilj indeed,' 

: ^ And now f 

‘^Ohi now it is all over. Everything’s upsy 
down. Nobody’s gndiy, I hnow now that he 
hasn’t had anything to do with it. He’s a young 
man of very slow intelligence and iiiierior parts. 


in saltness and weight. Tim waters that surround 
these islands and .stretch between them and tiie 
North Pole are by tlie continual meltiug of the 
ice. of tbe retie" Circle made fresher than the 
waters that lie under tlie burning sides of tiie 
tropics ; and because they are freslierj they are 
green instead of blue. 

There are numerous exceptioiis to the broad 
rule that we hare eiuinciated ; but, as exceptions 


He couldn’t liave liad anldhiug to do with it. We | .should, they only serve to make its trulJi more 
ought to have known that,’ i apparent. For instance, great tracts oi gi;ee!i 

t\YelI-„but who has done it, after all?’ i water may be met witb in the neighboiuijood ot 

< That’s it/ Checkley was so troubled that the Cape*' Yerd ami the Canary Lslaiuls, rrhere 
he dipped into a chair in the presence of his generally the ocean shows aii unvaiying shade 
master. ‘.That’s it AYho’s done it? Don’t you | of. bine. This is caused by the mighty Jlooa of 
kno^y who clone it? No-^I see you don’t so , fresh water which tbe river Congo pours into the 


much as suspect. No more don’t 1. Else— wliat 
to do— what to say— Lord only knows 1’ He 
turned and ran— lie scuttled out of the room, 
banging the door hehind him. 

‘He’s mad/ said Mr Bering. 


ocean there; and as the mourft of tills 
stream is neai/ed, the waters lose theii* 
more and more completely, untiL they pass from 
I green into the brown wl’iich marks the actual 
‘ Poor man I j mouth of the river. Every one kuow"s that liver- 
Age makes men forgetful, but it has driven | water is lighter than the salt water of the oceaUj 
Checkley mad/ land this lighter water boats on the top of the 

* I heavier, spreading out for a distance of hundreds' 

THE COLOUES QE THE BEA* 

Nine people out of ten, if asked to make a 
definite statement us to the colour of the water 
of jthe ocean, would unhesitatingly pronounce 
it to bo - blue. ^ The deep blue sea ’ and ‘ the 


of 2 nile.s on either side of siudi a huge^ artery as 
the Congo. The frigate ’wlridi was sent 

out by the German government for the purpose 
of exploring the ocean and laying bare some of 
i ts secrets, furnished a vcoti vi ncing proof of the 
difference in colour between river and .sea water. 
.Both on entering and leaving the inontli of the 
aiuire mainHwefaittiliiu'expiessions, and the olue- Congo, tlie action of her .screw w'as observed to 
noss of the ocean is looked upon as its unvarying | bring up water from below the surface wliicli 
attribute. Yet the sea that Iringi‘.s our shores is , formed a broad given track at her wake ; while 

the brown waters of the river continucal to iiow 
on either side, and gradually dosed Ayer 


not blue ; its colour is a much nearer approach to 

green ; and in other parts of the .WGi'id the depart-' I , .. 

are from the tint that i.s .su]u;oscd to belong I P^'k which showed the true colour of tlie 


peculiarly t<i> the world of waters is even more 
inaiked. PTom the earliest days, rn.ariners have 
bcj 22 i struck by the variation in tlje colours of the 
fiea. The hardy Phconician sailor.^, v.dmn first they 
ventured away from the blue waters of the Medi- 
■terranejm, were asfoui.shed to find themselves 
fioating on seas that seemed to belong to another 
world, so different was their hue ; and at a later 
.day, Columbus and the other hardy pioneers in 
the ' discovery of, the New Yhrld were ecpaally 
surprised at the various coloured waters wdiicii 
they encountered. Thi.s change of colour in (he 
seapva.sa phenomenon that influenced the .super- 
stitious and faint-hearted ainongHt those 
some crews more tlian any other 
trade-winds: the wrath of Heav 
them to be pictured in the unwonted tints lidiiicb 
the familiar element i2ssumod ; and all the tact 
and firmness of their leadern was needed to com- 
bat the fceling.s thus aron-sed. Broadlv speaking, 
the waters of the ocean, may be divided into two 
coloiTrs-»h]«e and green; the former ; prevailim^ 
in the tropics ; the late, h'n'.the higher latitudes! 
■ it bus. been pi'ovud that tbe*' blueness ofisea-water 
' holds a constant ratio, to its saltuess ; that is to 
the, greater tlie uipoimt of salt, pteseni in it 
• vivid the shade of blue that it a.^snme,s. 

' Tim B]>edHe gravity of green sea-waieif is less than 


ocean there. 

Ill the same way as green crater i.s fouiul v;itliin 
the tropic.s, water of the intense, vivid blue 
usually peculiar to the equator and its neighbour- 
liood is met with in the moi*e temperate huitudes, 
that commonly exhibit sea-water of a bluish-green 
or green pure and simple. The blue waters of 
the Mediteminean, culminafcing in the wnnderful 
ultramarine of the Grotto of Cupri, seem out of 
place, until we eonsidcr that a compara lively 
iunall aniount of fresh id ver- water finds its way 
into ibis laud-locked sea, I'esulting in a state of 
saltness of its waters which renders them of tlie 


brilliant hue that is so cljarining a featiire of the 
scenery of Soutliern Europe, "The Gulf-stream, 



latitudes. It preserves tlic azure tint which' marks 
the seas whence^ it originates long after it has 
left them, jiiid riglit across the Atlantic carries 
a .shade of blue that reminds the sailor m the 
ship crossing ife of brighter seas and skies tlmnv 
are ever seen outside the tropics. The 'current 
that flows towards the equator from the north,, 
called . the Labrador Current, meets • the . ‘ Gulf- . 
stream between the Banks o! Newfoiindkiid aneb 
the Benimda Islands, with the I'esulfe .that’ the'' 

^ Atlantic is there, divided into. bimd .stripes .o£ ■ 

I blue and green-blue wliere the soiffhern-bom 
; waters are rnakhur ivuy to temper the cold ' 
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The colour of the EecI Sea lias been at one 
time and another ascribed to a variety of causes. 

ia really owing to the presence of iirnumerable 
microscopic tilg;e ; but red .sand and red animal- 
culea have both been advanced as the reason lor 
the peculiar hue of the water of this sea, the 
shores of which are the hottest spot on the face 
of the eartli. The AYhite and Black Seas are 
nayiaed from the never-melting snow and ice 
which surround the one, and the bleak inhospit- 
able shores and sudden tempests of the other. 

Minute algi.e, called ‘diatoms/ are responsible 
for the blaidv waters that are often met with in 
the nortlieni seas. Whalers always seek tliese 
tracts of dark water, as they know that there 
they are most likely to encounter the objects of 
their search. The little animals upon which 
wdiales feed are supported by diatoms, which are 
conseq^uently tl'ie indirect cause of the presence 
of the huge sea-mammal in the waters which 
they blacken by their inconceivable numbers. 
The Yellow Sea derives its colour from the 
presence of a minute vegetable organism similar 
to that which gives to the Red Sea its distinctive 
hue. Darwin, in the account of his voyage 
round the world in the Beagle^ adduces two 
interesting instances of coloured waters in the 
following words : * On the coast of Ghili, a few 
leagues north of G-meepcion, the Beagle one day 
passed through great banks of luiiddy water, 
e.Kactly like that of a swollen river ; and again, 
a degree south of Yalparaiso, when fifty miles 
from the land, the same itppeLirance was still 
more extensive. Some of the water placed in a 
glass was a pale reddish tint, and examined under 
a microscope, was seen to swarm with minute 
animalcules, darting about, and often exploding. 
They are exceedingly minute, and quite invisible 
to tlie naked eye, only covering a space equal to 
the square of one- thousandth of an inch. Their 
numbers were infinite ; for the smallest drop of 
water which I could remove contained very 
many. In one day we passed through two spaces 
of water ilius sttiined, oiie of which alone must 
have extended over several square miles. Y'liat 
incalculable numbers of these microscopical ani- 
mals I The colour of the water as seen at. 
some distance was like that of a river |hat has 
dowed through, a red clay district ; but under the 
shade of the vessel’s side it was quite as dark 
as chocolate. In the sea round Tierra del 
Fuego, and at no great distance from the land, 
I have seen narrow lines o! water of a bright 
red colour, from the number of Crustacea, which 
somewhat resemble in form large prawns. The 
sealers call them “ wliale-food.” Whether wdmles 
feed on them I do not know ; but terns, cormo- 
rants, and immense herds of great unwieldy seals, 
derive, on some parts, of the coast, their . chief 
sustenance from these swimming crabs.’ 

' Many purely local causes indiience the colours 
•of marine waters, and give them certain decided 
and constant shades. Thus, a bottom of white 
sand will commuuicate a grayisli colour to the 
■: aea, if it be not very deep ; while yellow sand 
„wiii give a sort of apple-green tint. The 
■presence of- rocks lends a deep shade, to the 
water tbat covers them. , Bed, sand exists on the 
■bed.qf the ocean at some places,’ notably the Bay 
of., Loango, and here the waters assume a- deep 
red hue. , These are some pf the more proininent 
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instances of the variety of colours that different 
circumstances give to water which in every 
instance appears perfectly transparent mid colour- 
less when viewed in an iintinted vase, ' 


THE OLD BARGE. 

CHAPTKR JL — WITH THE EBB. 

IHe AX WHILE, Rotherford had stood on the ferry 
steps, watching Bertha’s retreating figure until 
the twilight had hid her from view. He had 
then gone to his boat and cautiously rowed down 
stream, with the wind and raiu driving up against 
the tide and growing rougher as the night fell. 
He kept close under the bank, out of the rapid 
cuiTeiit, Ills intention "was to pull alongside 
Landrick’s barge while there was still a gleam 
of light, make fast there, and remain on the 
alert till daybreak. And although the prospect 
was anything but promising, even to an ardent 
lov’er, David Rotherford would have gone through 
a severer ordeal for Bertha’s sake. For was not 
this solitary night-watch on the Thames under 
her very window? And within doors — as he 
judged by the light—she was keeping night-watch 
too. He came up alongside the barge as noise- 
lessly as possible in order not to disturb Landrick, 
and attached his boat to the stern, where his 
presence would not be suspected. 

The tide had begun to ebb. Rotherforu lis- 
tened intently for the slightest noise. All that 
Bertha had told Iiim about the weird midnight 
voices on the river recurred to him now. The 
wind blew boisterously, and in the sound he 
imagined tliat he heard whisperings on all sides ; 
and he frec[ncntly peered round with a strong 
conviction that there was a noiseless figure moving 
about on the barge— a black, crawling thi.ng, like 
a huge spider, and blacker than the night. So 
strong did this conviction become that at last 
he resolved to go stealthily on board and satisfy 
himself Qono^irning the dark shadow. If it 
existed only in his brain so much the better \ if 
not — — 

Suddenly the barge began to move — move 
slowly out of the creek towards mid -stream ; and 
Botherford’s boat, swinging round, glided after 
it— -glided aw^ay with the ebbing tide 1 Bother^ 
ford could hardly believe his senses, It was like 
a dream— a vstrange nightmare. His first thought 
was to . raise an alarm ; but as he opened his 
lips the thought flashed across him that the figure 
—a dim moving figure now — was on the deck 
and creeping towards the cabin ; and were he to 
cry out, his boat would be cut adrift. It was 
still in his power to leap on board the bai*ge and 
go to Landrick’s aid. 

As the figure went into the cabin, leaving the ' 
barge to take its coiu’se with the tide, ’Rotherford . 
drew alongside and crept up into the stern,: ad* 
vancing on hands and feet across *the deck„to wards 
the* little sky] igh t. His heart throbbed'- loudly m . 
he looked down. The cabin lamp, still iuinging' 
in its place, was b\U‘ning bnghtiy, and its fight i 
fell upon the dark eager visage of John Morison. - 
His figure was bent forward, and his bauds— no : 
longer employed in'; hiendiiig 'iietB— were 
occupied in opening a- cupboard’ over Landrick’s 
head. The old bargeman .was ).ying asleep in his 
bunk ; he was enveloped ' in a rough coat ] anH ■ 
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OVQV this coafe was a quuntHy of iieitirig. Should 
lie awake suddenly and atfcempfc to rise, he iiiusfc 
become entangled in this web. This was obvi' 
ously the ‘'spider’s^ handiwork, thought liother- 
ford. The intention was doubtless to thrbw 
Landrick into confusion while he eoin|)leted his 
purpose and made his escape. 

In another moment Eotherford was standing 
at the cabin door. Horisoids arm was already 
plunged into Die cupboard. As Rotlierford’s 
shadow fell upon him he looked round : a gasping 
cry escaped him, and the box dropped ringing 
aiid clinking upon the iloor. Tiie man sprcing 
towards Eotherford, more with the intention of 
making his escape than of showing figlit ; but 
I)avy caught liini by the throat, ilung him down 
as he would have done a dog, and stood over him 
rea(ly to repeat the action should, he inove.^ But 
Morison made no attempt to rise ; he lay cringing 
fit the other’s feet, and trembling from head to 
foot. 

The ringing sound of the iron box, or more 
possibly the money inside it, had roused Landrick. 
He started up on his elbow and stared at these 
two men as though he doubted whether he were 
awake. The one man, standing silently over the 
other under the dim light of the barge-lamp, wuis 
as startling and unexpected as any dream could 
he. 

Bavy was the- first to break the silence. * 
Landrick,^ said he, in a rapid manner, ^ the barge 
is adrift ! Throw that netting oil' you, if you can, 
and get to the tiller. The tide’s ebbing fast. 
We shall he down on Battersea Bridge and 'broken 
to yneces against the timbe.r, if you-’re not quick. 
1 11 .look to this fellow : it’s all his work.’ 

U-fCt him go, Davy !’ cried the old bfirgeman— 
Het liiiii go overboard, or I .shall pilch him 
there. Let him take his choice.’ 

Rotberford obeyed. He .stepped back a pace 
to allow Morisoit to rise. ‘You hear?’ .said lie, 

Morisou had heard. He instant!}’’ sprang to 
his feet and glanced round with an air of despei*" 
atloin There was a slight gleam of light in the 
sky. The day was breaking. It waa'just light 
enough to indicate objects over tlie river and on 
either bank, in dark uncertain outline. Tlie 
nearest object— and it was the one that instantly 
caught ! M'orisou’s cmick eye — -was Roth erf ord’s 
boat at the stern* He ran aft and flung himself 
into it. A minute a.fterwards he was rowing 
away in the semi-darkness ; and the very flutter- 
ing of the sculls upon the watei\ expressed the 
creature’s abject fright. 

Old Landrick now seized the tiller and pointed 
dowri-streaim * Davy/ said he, 'that’s Battersea 
Bridge yonder. Stand steady. We shall be upon 
her, I’m afeared, afore wo can get the barge 
righted for shootia’ between the piles. Stand 
steady, kcl, and a diarp lookout 1’ he added p 
* there ’s . rocks ahead’ 

Botherford made no reply. He bent dowm and 
kept his^ eyes fixed upon siich dim outliri^CB of The 
bridge as were indicated in the uncertain morning 

■ It Ws a dark mass, with some dozen oil-lamps 
at equal distances, spaiiDitiig the Thamea. This 
structure, whidli connected the' antique 
'■ tarish ^of ,Battewa 'with' Old Cliekca, Vas an 

I/’ object pi ddjmdb to . all who navigated ^above 

’ : Its century or 


more. During the severe winter of ’95 the bridge 
had been considerably damaged by huge blocks 
of accumulated ice, that liad become attached to 
the piles, drawing them rudely at the rise of tlie 
tide. It was not until the end of the last ceutivry, 
about the period of this tale, that the bridge was 
even lighted with lamp.s : it was indeed the only 
wooden one that possessed this poor aceoinmoda- 
tiou. Ill those days' the bridge had niuLdeeii 
openings, varying from thirty-one feet in tlie 
centre to sixteen at the ends : the piers were 
formed of groups of timber piles with a clear 
headway of fifteen feet under the centre span 
at high-water. It was towards this centre that 
Landrick now exercised alibis ingenuity to direct 
the barge. No harder task could have been set- a 
bargee in broad daylight ; but it was still prac- 
tically night ; only a glimmer of dawn, in dusky 
gray, stretched across the sky beyond the openings 
under the bridge. And the tide was ebbing 
faster now, v;as canying this old and slender 
craft straight'' down upon the massive piles ; and 
only a miracle could prevent a collision. 

No words passed between Landrick and Ids 
young companion. Each was at his x^ost. 
Rotberford stood in the forepart of the barge- 
boat, hook in liand, and with a ‘fender’ read}' if 
needed to deaden the blow. The old bargeman, 
with a lirm grasp upon tlie tiller, looked keenly 
ahead. He knew that his cabin home —-his iron 
box that contained all hi.s savings — his life and 
Davy’s too— depended upon such skill as lie 
possessed, sucIj as time anti tide were doing their 
utmost to defeat. A minute more — one more 
gleam of ilaylight and a slower tide— and the 
barge might be saved 1 But tliat could not- be : 
to shoot between the piles at so narrow an opening 
was now impossible. The barge swung round. 
Rotberford shouted loudly and ran aft — shouted 
to Landrick to let go the tiller and cling to the 
2 ’ope astern for Iiis life. A moment afterwards 
there was a crash ; the barge creaked and shivered, 
and began to settle down among tbe piles, with 
the water rushing in through a leak in her side. 


chapter III.— OOJS'CLUSIOIS'. 

Whei| Bertha discovered that the barge was gone 
from^ its moorings, she did not lose Lm* presence 
of mind : she kept a cool head and acted promptly* 
Passing with her lantern farther within the creek, 
and walking at tlie water’s edge, she came ii]>on a 
little tub of a boat. It belonged to lier grand- 
father ; and it was one which she had used for 
crossing the river since she was a child. The 
boat was pjropelled by drop[)ing a short oar over 
the stern, and screwing in fish-tail fashion to and 
fro. The girl stepped into this boat, fixed the 
oar, and began to work her course out into the 
river. The barge could have taken but one 
direction— down-stream with the tide. And in 
that ^direction she now began to urge- the boat,; 
making but slight noise with the oar. She 
listened and looked about her, wondering’ where 
Hotlietford could be. Had .he not '- promised her 
that he would watch the night through? • »■' 

The deep silence on. all sides troubled', her. ' 
And even the gleam of light that eaine into the 

ance. ■' For the sight of the dark bridge brought 
a dreadful thought her, brain and. awoke 
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sudden terror and despair. She Telt the danger ; 
and now the gleam of daybreak came to show 
her, like a beacon, where that danger lay. She 
could not hide from herself that the barge, with 
her grand fatlier on board, bad probably sunk to 
the bottom of the river. And in the dead of 
night* It v/as horrible to think of. But where 
was Davy? The mere thought of him gave her 
coiirage. Had he gone for aid? He must know 
what had happened : he liad feared to alarm her. 
She paused in her rowing and called to Eotlier ford 
by name : ‘ Davy ' 

But no answer came back to her across the 
river — not a sound. The sense of loneliness and 
dread grew upon her now ; and yet she persevered, 
screwing vigorously at the oar — hurrying on 
towards Battersea Bridge with the tide racing 
after her and dancing in dark eddies i*ound her 
boat. As sbe neared the bridge, always listening 
with iiitentiiess, she fancied that she heard voices 
— voices among the shadowy piles. Her heart 
beat loudly. She went down on lifer knees and 
began working like a mad woman at the oar. 
In her anguish she again cried out: ^Davy — 
Drtvyi’ 

At last ! It was his voice : it came to her from 
under the bridge and- urged her to fresh exertion : 

* Bertha I we aj'e here— your grandfather and I, 
and the barge is sinking' fast. Can’t you see us ? 
—There ! Now ship your oar. I can hold the 
boat.-^Cairt you see us now?’ 

Bertha could see nothing — hear nothing. A 
darkness deeper than the niglit came across her 
eyes ; her senses were forsaking her ; and as 
Eotherford reached out his hand and brought 
the boat alongside the sinking barge, the girl 
dropped down unconscious in the stern. 

In a moment old Landrick had stepped into 
the boat and Davy too, but not a moment too 
soon. Rotlierford had scarcely taken the oar and 
pushed the boat clear of the woodwork under the 
bridge, when the baige rolled upon its broken 
side and went down stern foremost. The tide 
swept over it, eddying and gurgling among the 
piles. 

‘Gonel’ cried Landrick with a groan. ‘Home 
hnd savings too, Davy, all swallowed up. 1 hn a 
ruined imiu.'' 

Rotlierford answered angrily : * Come, come, Mr 
Landrick! What are you tliiifking about ? If it 
hadn't been for Bertha, we should have been 
swallowed up too. Look to your grand-danghter, 
sir. Don’t you see she has fainted ?’ 

‘Ay, ay. Poor tiling!^ and he bent down over 
her? ^ . 

Rotherfort-l, setting the boat^s head against the 
tide and getting free* of the bridge, steered to\vard3 
the ferry step.s where he and fiertha had met in 
the twilight on the previous evening. 

Nothing more was seen of John Morison. But 
Eotherford afterwards learned that the notorious 
Bed Home tavern in Battersea Fields — in those 
clays a den of gamblers and thieves — had been his 
.-'favourite resort. It then became evident, even to 
- the old bargeman, that the net-mending was a 
mere pretext for discovering the best means of 
/ gaining possession of the iron box which. Land- 
„ rick, had guarded clay and night in the barge 
cabin " ever since he had taken up his moorings 
besklC' the thatched house. 

,, At low tide, when Eotherford rowed back with 


Landrick under Battersea Bridge to examhie the 
spot where, the barge bad sunk, they were not a 
little surprised to discover the old cruft lying half 
out of , water. Upon closer inspection, it was 
found that .she had got caught among the piles, 
and had become wedged in between them so 
firmly that there was no likelihood of her sinking 
deeper if she could be recovered before the tide 
broke her to pieces. 

The difficulty proved comparatively slight. On 
the following day, at low tide, the barge was 
buoyed up and towed back to its moorings. But 
it was no longer habitable : there was a great hole 
in the stern as well as in one side. Landrick was 
compelled to take up his cp.iarters in the thatched 
house, and here he soon settled down, mending 
nets all day long, and in the evening sitting down, 
opposite Mrs Landrick in the chimney cornel'*. 

The iron box was found upon the cabin floor, 
where it had fallen. And when David Rotlier- 
ford had won Bertha’s hand, and become a partner 
in bis father’s firm, he induced Landrick to invest 
.liis savings in the lighteiunan’s business, where 
they proved far more profitable than when lying 
‘ cabined and confined ’ on board the old barge. 


SOME CURIOUS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

ALON(?r the northern and north-eastern coasts of 
Scotland there are many towns and villages 
whose populations consist mainly of fishing-folk, 
Tlie.se people live as a class unto themselves. 
They have their own peculiar customs and their 
own deep-rooted superstitions. Amongst these, 
marriage is the occasion for many a strange cere- 
mony which : is . unknown in other classes of 
society. : 

On the shores of the IMoray Firth— the spot 
need not he more specifically localised— there is 
a ilouriahing little village of some fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, consisting chiefiy of fisher- 
folk. Every autumn at the close of the Iierring- 
fisliiiig there is a succession of weddings in the 
village, and the superstitious and ivniform cus- 
toms associated with these ceremonies are inter- 
esting and somewhat unique. The young man 
and maiden do not court in the ortliodox fashion. 
Their method is much more prosaic, and what 
is characteristic 4 i)f one case may generally be 
accepted as characteristic of them all. There i.s, 
of course, an occasional instance of genuine good 
old-fashioned courtship, but that is rather a rare 
exception. 

‘ Mother,’ said one young man on his return 
from a successful heiTing-fisluiig, ‘Ihn goan to 
get merrid.'’ 

‘Weel, Jeems ; a’ think ye slfd just gang an 
ask yer cousin Marack/ And as he' had no purH- 
ticular preference, he w'erit straight. away to; ask; 
her. . , La 

‘■Wull ye tak me, Marack?’ was the brusq’*-ie 
and business-like query which' he- put to ^ the 
young w'oman in the inesence *of Iier,- sifter 
Bella. , „ ’ 

But Mary haS promised ;ber hand to another - 
that same evening. ‘I canna takwe, Jckms,’- was 
her reply ; and then, turning to' her -sister: ‘Tak 
ye ’im, Bellack.’ 


Here 


Da- 


And the sister took him. 
is another instance, ' and, the difference of - , 
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method is not very pronounced. Meg was a 
young wojjum of some nineteen sumrnerSj fairly 
goochlookiiig, as the majority of the girls are. 
She was Tisiting a neighbouring house, when lier 
mother put her liead in at the tloor and addressed 
her : * Yer cousin Danny is doon the hoose askin^ 
if ye 11 luiG Imd 

‘Tell Im to come an’ ask,’ is Meg’s sensible 
answer. And -when Danny forthwith cotnes and 
repeats the request, Meg simply says: ‘Ay, 
■Danny.’/,..' ■ 

These specimens, with slight variation, arc of 
the most common occurrence. The young folks 
sometimes have no immediate expectation ^ of 
receiving an offer of marriage. They may antici- 
pate a ‘liTulI ye tak me?’ from some one when 
they think their turn has come; hnt as often as 
not they, have no indication beforehand of who 
the particular swain is to be. It must not ■ he 
siij)posed that the young man is always suecessful 
in iiis advances. There is at least one authentic 
case in the village where the would-be proposer 
was refused .by five successive young women in 
tlie course of the same evening. 

When the offei’ of a young man is accepted, he 
is said to be ‘contracted,’ and there is ho delay 
in caiu’ying through the other necessary formali- 
ties. They fortliwitli go tliroiigh the ceremony 
called ‘beuking,’ which is the localism for book- 
ing. The beiiking consists simply of entering 
the names of the contracting parties in the 
Begistrar’s book for prockmation. If either party 
resiles from the contract, a fine of forty pounds 
Scots (£3, 6s. 8d. sterling) is exacted from the de- 
faulter, From the time of the beuldng until the 
imuTiage, which takes place a Ibrtniglit or three 
weeks later, the bridegroom, as lie now comes to be 
mimed, never goes to sea in pursuit of his calling. 
In relTaiiiing from going to sea until the marriage, 
he is carrying out a fixed and establislied rule. 
In the interval there are many things to be done. 
The young man proceeds - to purchase some few 
necessaries for himself and his bride, procures 
the littlSj furniture required for their liouse, and 
generally makes arrangements for the stocking 
of -tlie hciusehold. He invariably presents liis 
bride with one or two requisites, in which custom 
appears never to allow him any latitude, A 
dress, a pair of boots, and a Paisley shawl or 
plaid of good dimemsious, are procured for 
preseixUifcion to the young waman against her 
wedding day; and in these she is borne to the 
altar. ' 

Tlie beuldng usually takes place on a Friday, 
and as a rule the invitations to the marriage are 
given upon the same evening. The invitations 
are Issued in- a simple and primitive manner. 
TIui bridegropin chooses a, best- man and the bride 
a beat-maid, and these two important fimction- 
.aiks, having^ received: their’ instructions, proceed 
to bid the friends of the respective parties to the 
wedding* They go .from 'house to house and 
verbally deliver their message,' the best-man 
gming to the bridegroom’s friexMs and the best- 
maid to tlie BrMe’s. Any one who receives an 
•invitation of a later date, or by any other method, 
■views It^veij much in4he nature of, .a ‘piper’s 

' A; paeuHar and somewhat orknkl- ceremony 
place on the evening before the ' marriage : : 
i(;hk/cdMsts ‘Of the washing of the bride’s feet. 


A few of Ike giiTs principal female friends only 
are invited to this eeiumony ; and althqngli it 
is viewed as a solemn rite, without which tue 
marriage would be incomplete and unlucky, yet 
ik must be confessed that the ordeal, is ^ usually 
carried through with considerable levity and 
good-natured fun. The bride as a rule just dips 
her feet in the tub, and the washing is at an 
end. But the ceremony does not end there, - I no 
young woman, on the withdrawal of her feet from 
the tub, drops a ring and a shilling into the 
water, whereupon there* is a struggle by the girls 
wlio are present for possession of these articles. 
The one who secures the ring will be the next 
to get ifiarrled, and the finder of the shilling will 
have the most of this ■worlds goods and geai% 
In the excitement and fun which ensue, there is 
a rush to the chimney for soot, and a general 
attempt at blackening each other’s faces takes 
place. When the fun is at its lieight, an expected 
visitor is ushered into the room. This^ proves 
to be the bridegroom, wdio approaelies the bride, 
and in a very matter-of-fact way hands her the 
pair of boots wdiich he has purchased for hei\ 
Inside one of the boots tliere is a small present 
for the bride, consisting of seven or eight shill- 
ings in silver for her own particular use. Be- 
fore the party breaks up, all pre.sent receive a 
general invitation to breakfast on the morrow — 
that is, the 'wedding da5% Other verbal iiivila- 
tions to breakfast are also issued—some to the 
house of the bride’s, and othci's to the house of 
the bridegroom’s, parents. This concludes the 
ceremonies of the evening. 

On Friday the marriage is celebrated. It is 
always on a Friilay, whicli is a curious reversal 
of tlie popular superstition attaching to that 
particular day. The first important event of the 
wedding day’’ is' the breakfast, wTiich goes on 
at the liouse of the bride’s parents and at the 
liouse of the bridegroom’s at the same time. The 
bieakfast may occupy' over an hour, and then 
the guests go homo to dress for the -wedding. 
The marriage guests proper are usually more 
numerous than those wdio have been invited to 
the breakfast. 

The marriage invariably takes place in cliiu'ch,^ .j 
about one o’clock in the afternoon. Bhortly 
before that hour the bride’s invited guests begin 
to assemble at her* parents’ door and form into 
couples on tlie roadway. Then the bride issues 
forth with lier best-man on one si<.le and her best- 
maid on the other, and the three, arm-in-arm, 
take their places at the head of the guests. But 
the procession must be preceded by at least two 
married couples fairly advanced in years, ,and 
without tliein the company is not ■ complete. ' 
WTth one or two married couples in the van 
there is good luck and omen. In this order, 
then, the procession wends its way to the church, 
two deep, and the couples armdn-arm. When 
they reach the church,^ most of the guests take ' 
their seats near the officiating clergyman, Aviih 
the bride and her best man and maid in the front ' 
pew. But a few of the party leave^ the, b^iiding-' 
immediately the others are seated. The, object 
ol‘ their doing so is to proceed to, the house qP 
the bridegroom and infonh the party there tlnit , 
the bride is readyy ‘Then, the same order ox 
procession of the bridegroom’s party takes place • 
-•the bridegroom ieaning: bn the arm of his bes|- ; 
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man on one side and of Ins best-maid on the | 
otlierj and the whole company preceded by twb 
or^ tlirce married couples, as in the case of the 
bl'ide^s procession. The bride’s giieats meantime : 
have been -waiting in the chnrchj doing nothing. 
There is nothing nuu.snal in the ceremony per- 
formed by the clergyman ; it is in the orthodox 
fashion. 

When tlie ceremony is ended, the whole of 
the guests of both parties re-form in front of 
the church ; and, with the four or five elderly 
married couples leading, the newly-married pair 
coming ne:s:t, and the whole body of guests fol- 
lowing, the company — consisting oftt^n of forty 
or fifty couples — marche.s back in proce.ssion to 
the house of the bride’s, parents. On the way, 
many of the party scatter coppers and sweets 
amongst the spectators on the roadway, and not 
infrecpieiitly special offerings are handed by the 
processionists to favoured ’ onlookers. At the 
door of her parents^ house, bread is broken on the 
head of the bride ; and tlien the guests disband. 
Most of the women go into the house ; and many 
of the men repair to a public-house to drink, on 
their own account, to the health of the newly- 
married couple. Outside the door of the house a 
crowd has collected, largely composed of children. 
To them are thi’own ofieringa of currant cake 
and sweets, for which there is a general scramble, 
and much innocent fun is indulged in by the 
children, to whom a wedding is a great event. 

In due time the minister who has mari-ied the 
young couple puts in an appearance, for to him 
falls the duty, at a Usher wedding, of cutting the 
marriage cake. The room in which the cere- 
mony takes place is crowded with the guests of 
both parties, and refreshments are passed round. 
Witli much talk and many congratulations half 
an hour is pleasantly spent, and then the, apart- 
ment is cleared, to make way for the laying of 
the dinner tables. In the interval the guests fill 
up the time as they please, usually in walking 
about the streets and greeting friends and neigh- 
bours. In the course of about an hour dinner 
is ready. 

The dinner ceremony of a fisher wedding is a 
function ]>eciiliar unto itself,’ It "goes on in two 
houses at the same time, the bride’s party par- 
taking of tlie meal at the table of her parents, 
and the l>ridegrooiif.s party at that of his parents, 
just as in the case of the breakfast A.s the 
married pair cannot be in ,two places at the same 
time, they give preference by custom to the. bride’s 
guests, and take up a prominent position at the 
dinner table. But it is doubtful if they always 
enjoy that dinner. Their freedom of movement 
is . somewhat circums.eribeci Whilst the other 
guests are enjoying their dinner in a rational 
manner, the poor young man and wife are penal- 
ised by the' restrictions of a custom which is as 
inconvenient as it is unique. They are not each 
' allowed a plate from which they can separately 
partake of the food provided. A plate of soup of 
which , the first course consists is ylsmed.- between 
them, and they are compelled to sup from it 
turn about, neither of them' being permitted to 
take; two spoonf ills in succession. The -division 
:''of labour has to be equal and miifornn The effort 
is Bojhewhat awkward for both' parties, ’}>ut it ia 
performed in good-humour, and to the satisfactory 
^fulfilment , of -an unwritten law which Is more 


binding than statutory enactment. The second ■ 
course is served up in like manner to the fir^t, and 
the young couple are again restricted to a joint 
sup23ly on a single dish. The difficulty of eating 
from the same plate is even more marked in this 
instance tliaR in the case of the soap supply. A 
spoon is not so difficult to handle as a knife and 
folk, and bow they manage to wield the double 
in.sti'ument whilst eating from the same dish 
requires to he seen to be ajipreciated. 

Ihit wliile the second course is in jprogress, we 
arrive at an interesting stage of the, feast. In 
the house of the young man’s inirents a similar 
meal has been proceeding. It commenced con- 
currently with the other, "has been conducted on 
the same lines, wu'th a similar supj.ph^ of edible.s 
on the table, and will occupy a similar sjoace of 
time. But the second party has not been hon- 
oured with the presence of the young couple. 
Their patronage is required to complete the en- 
joyment of the dinner and the fulfilment of the 
marriage customs. Accordingly, the biidegroom’s 
best-man and best-maid rise from their places in ; 
the middle of the second cour.se, and make their 
way to the house whex'e the young married jmir 
are going tlirough the ordeal of a public exhi- 
bition of unity. The two messengers, without 
ceremony, appear in the midst of the bi*ic\e’‘s 
1^ guests and demand tlie 2^1’escnce of the young 
coiqfie at the bridegroom’s table. The request is 
never denied. It is part of the ceremony, and is 
carried out to the letter. They leave thcj table at 
which they have been endeavouring to fulfil an 
awkward ]uirt, proceed to the bridegroom’.^ house, ; 
take the places reserved for them at the table,. and : 
^iroceed with tlieir meal at the place wdiere, at the ^ 
other table, they left off I They are of course re- 
ceived with manifestations of pleasure, and at this 
table they finish their dinner, but under the same 
re.stricted foroiula as ihey were subjected to at the 
otlier. 

The dinner, or rather the double dinner, 
occupies an hour or more of time, and when it 
is finished the guests of both parties disperse to i 
amuse tliemselves about tlie streets as they see ; 
fit. By so doing they make room for another 
^l'elay 0! guests, who, owing to the numbers 
invited, have been unable to find accommodation 
with the first relay. When these are satisfied, 
they in turn make way for the children- -usually : 
the children of the guests —and the little ones 
make a hearty meal of wluit is left of the; 
supplies. • ■ 

Two or three li ours afterwards the guests again 
asseml.de at the respective tables, when liigli teav 
is jmi’taken of. This meal is quite a function; 
of the day’s proceedings. B3* the time it is over 
the evening is pretty well advanced, and' the? 
hour is nearing for the inevitable dance, 'This; 
dance might more fittingly be called a bally w? 
far as numbers are concerned,- for. it - is ' nofi: 
restricted to those wdio were biddeii ' to* the;; 
wedding. It is practically open to all the.yomip 
men and maidens in the village, and maiiy who 
liave taken no |>art in the earlier jiroceedings of- 
the day put in an ajipearaBce. A description of 
the dance \vith its attendant amiisiug features 
would occupy an article by ‘Itself. Tbe dances are 
all of the ‘country’ .cha]uu.der/^aiidvveryforinifu1;! 
of humour are some of the scene A V Perfect deco-? 
rum is maintamed, hut, the dancing is generally^? 
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id a 1'aiiislia.ckle kind, witk nincli gesticulation and 
yhoiiting. An old lickller supplies the music. 

Saturday is a comparatiA^ely quiet day with the 
marriagft party j but tliere are a tew oei’emonies 
to be gone through. Many of the wedding guests 
are eai’ly astir, and make their way to the house 
of the young couple, who ai‘e informed by their 
visitors tluit it is time to rise from tlieir slumbers. 
If they ignore the advice, it will be the worse for 
them. The intruders have a duty to perform— 
to carry them away to breakfast to the liouse of 
the young woman's parents— and that duty they 
intend to accomplish. As a rule they experience 
little opposition at the hands of the newly- 
married pair, who in due time are conducted to 
the breakfast table. Here a number of the guests 
, of the previous day assemble. These, Mends 
have received a special invitation through the 
medium of the young womaiik best-maid, and tlie, 
invitation only extends to a favoured circle. 
Breakfast over, the young couple dress for a 
roiimi of culls. They visit^ the guests wdio had 
been present at the marriage ceremonies, and 
receive at their hands, according to the ability 
of the several donors, a variety of presents ; for 
amongst this hsliing conmiuuity the wedding 
gifts are presented after, and not prior to, the 
event which calls forth their generosity. The 
ibronoon visits occupy many hours, and \Yhcii 
these are at an end the young man and maiden 
rest from their labours iiiitil the following 
xnorning. 

On the Bimday there are several important 
duties to be performed, and these are never over- 
looked. The husband and wife are^ up betimes, 
and for the first time in their married experience 
they are permitted to partake of a meal togetlier, 
alone and unobserved. It must be a relief which 
they fully appreciate. After breakfast they dress 
with scrupulous can? in their wedding garments, for 
they have to go tlirough tlie ‘kirking’ ceremoii}^ 
with due formality and circumstance. No mar- 
riage Is complete until tliis custom has b<?en fully 
observed. The young man attires himself in the 
regulation blue-black .suit most favoured by the 
•villagers, puts on his wdiite cotton marriage gloves, 

• and carefully adjusts upon his head a tall satin 
hat. The hat is probably not his own, and, apart 
frotn the uncertainty of fit, he is unaccustomed to 

• its iise. But he must perforce wear it, and cheer- 
fully adapts himself to use and wont. His wife 
is careful of her adornment, and seldom arrays 
herself in boriwed plumage. It is her husband’s 
prerogative to. provide Ins spouse with fitting 
apparel, and he is always faithful to his trust. 
In addition to the boots already referred to, she 
has received a bonilet of excellent design. The 
colours are sometimes pronounced, but' not un- 
duly,’ and as a rule the headgear is not devoid of 
taste. Her gown h also new and of good solid 
jUmterial Put the great feature of her clothing 
is the Paisley shawl, comparatively rich in sub-» 
stance, and of a pattern and texture' which have 

.become stereotyped in the village as the regula- 
tion design for newly-niarried wotneni, 

. When the couple are ready and the ' time 
arrives, the luisbaad’s bcst-nian at the marriage 
: and The wife’s best-maid arrive ariu-imarm at 
I' the .door .of The , house, and the husband .aiid 
"mfe immediately join them. . In procession they 
march to church, l^he married pair leading the 


way. The small company is watched with 
interest by many of the inhabitants, particularly 
by the younger villagers. But there is no demon- 
stration. In procession they inarch up the aisle, 
and all four seat themselves in the pew which is 
henceforth to be occupied every Sunday by the 
young couple, who at tins stage have practi- 
cally settled down to their W’edded life. Tiiere 
is 110 ceremony of any kind performed in the 
eliurcli. They just go through the seiwice like 
the other -worsiiippers. At its conclusion, the 
party must return in procession to the house 
whence tliey started, and wnth that the ceremony 
ends. The remainder of the day is observed as a 
day of rest. The evening service does indeed 
again claim their attendance, but tbe ordeal is 
not so formidable, and does not exercise , their 
attention to the same extent as the forenoon 
ceremony. Thus on the evening of the fourth 
day the marriage rites come to an end. On the 
3 \'Ioriflay all go about their usual vocations, and 
engage in their hard life’s struggle for existence. 


AUSTEALIAN SNAKE YARNS. 

Although not so frequently met with, nor so 
^ deadly in their e fleets as the snakes of India, still, 
the snakes of Australia are a power sufficient to* 
make tboir presence knowm and felt in every 
pru'tion of it. They are occasionally found even 
in the most populous towns. In removing an 
old liouse in tlie centre of Sydney, a few years 
ago, a good specimen of the death-adder was 
discovered. It is not by any means an un- 
common experience in the outskirts -of a town 
to discover a snake in the wood-pile or under 
the veranda. Tarther out in the country, they 
frequently appear in houses ; and many in- 
stances are related of these creatures having' 
been discovered in the bed of the settler. Such 
bedfellows, though coming only to enjoy the 
superfluous heat, are far from being pleasant 
companions, more especially if the human ani- 
f nml awakes bqfore -his reptile-friend has gone. ' 
I'diiring my protracted residence in the Bush, I 
have occasionally known of a bite having been 
1‘eceived through some sudden movement of a 
restless sleeper. For, so long as the snake may 
be permitted to enjoy the heat of the body 
unmolested, so long will it remain passive, and 
share the bed quietly with its cbmpauioii. 
Treated, however, to a sudden movement which 
threatens its wmridly peace, the snake will reta- 
liate by biting, and then endeavour to escape in 
the disturbance it has made. As a rule, snakes , 
will use their utmost endeavours to escape from 
man. The fang of the snake is deadly, but the 
weapons of mankind are more so.- It is only when 
hard pressed by necessity or fear of dangex» that 
a snake will strike at all. TheJ desire to destroy 
a snake is far more deeply implanted in man than 
the desire^ to destroy man is implanted in the 
snake. ^ When once. seen, a snake is bound to be ^ 
killed, if possible. This may be consid^U'ed to be 
the first principle of a Bushman’s creed', and ilmsj 
with the^ increase of population, the^e reptiles are - 
being efiectually ex tevminaMl ■ 

Some of' those ' stmkesj too, ,of which' we heo^ J 
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the ^yarns' are perfectly innoCuousu It by no 
means follows, then, that every snake we ha%"e 
heard about was a poisonous reptile ; nor is it 
every bite that comes from a poisonous snake. A 
snake is, however, a snake ; and a siiake-bite is 
a snake-bite ; so tliafc every precaution is taken 
to kill the animal .and to cure the patient, and 
that, too, whether the reptile is venomous or not. 
This caution is praiseworthy ; but the doctors 
make capital out of the transaction, for almost 
eveiy snake-bite- with its result finds its way into 
the papers. By that time the rex^tile Inis devel- 
oped into one of the most poisonous of snakes, 
and although Mailed by a well-dii‘ected blow,’ it 
has acquired since its death at least three feet 
additional in length. 

The snakes most common to Australia, natu- 
ralists tell us, are tjie brown snake, the black 
snake, the death-adder, tile tiger-snake, the 
diamond-snake, and the carpet-snake. I doift 
say this list exhausts the series, but these I have 
I .seen and handled-^-after their death. Of tliese, 
the diamond and the carpet snakes are perhaps 
the most common, the most beautiful, and the 
largest. F ortunately, they : are not venomous, 
although they will hiss and rear and bite exactly 
as the others. The death-adder is the shortest 
and smallest, but its bife is considered to be fatal. 
The tiger-snake is the fiercest, and very venomous. 
The brown and black snakes also inflict injuries, 
but these, under favourable conditions ‘and with 
attention, nia.y be cured. The wound given by 
a venomous snake is simply two small punctures, 
produced by the fangs. The wound produced by 
the bite of Ids non-venoiuous kinsman shows foin? 
or more punctures, made by the true teeth. The 
fangs of a* venomous snake are two long teeth, 
having a canal piissiing down the centre of the 
tooth. At the base of this fang there is a little 
sac or cavity containing the poison. The fangs 
are ordinarily kept lying flat in the mouth, and 
are no more used for puipo.ses of mastication 
than is the sting of a bee. In fact, snakes don’t 
masticate. When the snake wishes to strike, 
the fangs are erected. Additional poison is 
seex’eted, and, as the fang is pressed against the 
limb or body ‘struck,’ the poison is pressed from 
the sac down the fang and into the wounds. 
The fangs are sometimes drawn by inducing the 
snake to strike a towel or other soft cloth, and 
then by a sudden jerk the fangs are absolutely 
torn out. They are not teeth. During the; 
swallowing pi’oeess the fangs are lying quietly 
in the mouth, and are not used at all. The 
peculiar coiistniotion of the skull of the snake 
enables it to take in the body of an animal 
very much larger than itself, and snakes always 
swallow their prey entire, leaving it to nature 
to digest the mass. 

The aboriginal blacks when bitten rush into 
I water, and having iznmersed themselves therein, 

I ' .remain there for a very considerable time. They 
say this is an efieetual cure. The natives and 
the residents of these colonies tie ligatures above 
the wound, bleed, suck, cauterise, and ampiitate, 
.. according to the position of the bite. They also 
dose the’ patient witji whisky, brandy, gin, gun- 
powder, pain-killer, ammonia, ..anything that is 
handy. The medical profession tries subcutaneous 
injection of morphia, ammonia, and other things 
siinple and- compound. Latterly, the profession 




lias attached much credit to strycliniiie adiniii- ■ 
istered as a remedy — not to assist the i->atient 
in his exit to ‘ that bourne.’ 

In the month ol February, snakes are said to 
be in their most ferocious mood. It is stated tliat 
they will during that month commence the assault 
on a person without waiting to be attacked. 

Snakes can run rapidly, but are easily killed 
when attacked properly. A single blow of a 
sapling, or even a wiiip-lash, will break a snake’s 
back. After it has undergone this operation, it 
is positively powerless, being only able to wu-iggle. . 
As a rule, when one is killing a snake, he does 
not take time to see the effect of his hack- 
breaking blow. He bus the creature in a pulp 
before he finishes. He usually draw's up from 
shortness of breath, quite unable to continue the 
exercise longer. Many houses in the country 
have snake-sticks — long slender saplings — stand- 
ing at knowni places romid the house, so as to 
be handy wiieii a snake show\s up. ^For snakes 
only’ might be written on these* sticks, as ‘For 
fire only’ is written on tlie buckets standing in. 
order in our large establishments. In killing 
a snake, great care must be used not to come up 
too close behind the reptile. On such an occa- 
sion it has the habit of tlirow'ing a back somer- 
sault like a circus clown and bringing its fangs 
into contact with your face. ]\fany persons 
become so fearless that they wrill seize the most 
venomous snake by the neck, and kill it coolly 
w'itli a stone or laiife or against a tree. Others, 
catching the reptile by the tail, will swing it, ami 
keep swinging it round the head, inukiiig the 
creature’s head describe a circle, and so move 
about with it until a convenient opportunity 
offers for dashing ’its brains against a tree or rock. 
Such experiments may exhibit the performer’s 
intrepidity of character, but at the same time 
they indicate a reckless foolhardiness that makes 
one shudder even to be a spectator. 

But I have said so much about snakes, that niy 
readers will think I have forgotten the promised 
yarns. The first wiiicli I shall mention 1 heard 
directly from a clergyman. He stiid it occurred 
to himself. It conies, therefore, stamped with 
trutli. 1 tell it as nearly as possible in the 
hiiiguago of my friend, " 

* My, father had tivo farms : on one of these 
W’e resided ; the other one we kept simply as ,a 
gi-azing farm. The distance from the one farm 
to the other wiis about twenty-five miles. Oiie , 
day my father sent my brother and myself to the 
distant farm to bring home some of the cattle. 
So W‘e rose and started early, and by the after- 
noon we arrived at our destination. There wms 
an old house on that farm wdiicli had been used 
by the late settler. We kept the door locked, I 
and only used the house when our business Jed ' 
us to the other farm either fpr branding caitlej i 
mu.stering them, or making repairs on fences. 
The roof rvas fairly water-tight, and wo Kept . 
a sort of a rough bed in the kitchen^ and; an ol4 
blanket or tw'o in a chest. Taking with, us' wdiat 
provisions rve required, we often camped ,liere*" 
for a w^eek at a time. On this occasion, how- 
ever, we» arrived in the afternoonyil^ 
fire, got in a supply of, wood, ;set;biuy, Blankets, to/- 
the fire, and made ourselves- cninf or table gen era 11 yj,,; 
Then we went out and rounded up the catfle^ 
BO as to have them handy for the morning 5 and 
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aljout eii^liti o’ciwlv we turued iii, my brother and 
I sleeping in the same beJ» You learu to turn 
in ejiiiy in the Busli. 

SSunie time during the night I was^ awakened 
by Bomething heavy pressing on my cliest. F ur- 
tiinately, I became conscious at oiit'.e ; and you 
may guess my horroi’ wlicu I perceived it was 
a snake, which had coiled itselt’ like a watch- 
spring across, my breast. It bad crept in below 
the blankets, and was simply enjoying the lieat 
without exhibiting tlie sligiitest concern as to tlie 
person from whom that enjoyment was obtained. 
To say tiuit I became immediately conscious is 
- to say that my blood ran cold. I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that as long as I remained 
stili I had nothing to fear ; but the iiiouient I 
' moved I was a dead man. And yet to lie still 
was torture. There was that horrible cold crawd- 
iiAg snake lying a practical nightmare on my 
b<xly. What was I to do? What I did was 
to reach over my hand and pinch my brother 
fihai’ply, 

'*What are yon doing lie drawled, half 
sleeping. 

“Archie, get up quietly and get a light. 

' There’s a snake lying coileil on my breast. Get 
up very quietly, man, or the thing will bite/’’ 

*xlreMe was all awake. He "jumped out of 
bed, and was at th.? fire in “no time’’ with the 
liglited candle in his hand. ]\Ieantime the snake 
lay still, quietly enjoying the hot cushion on 
wliich it rested. 

“What shall I do ncnvl Are you sure it 
is a snake?” 

“ Oertain. Get a stick, aiid be ready.” 

^‘Archie got one of the suuke-sticks from the 
corner, and placing the cnuUle on the table, 
awaited niy further instructions. 

“Now lift the clothes quietly. The biuite 
will likely slip off. But I say, look here, AVrehie 
— don’t strike at it till it is well oif me.” 

^My’brotlier threw off the blankets while I lay 
motionless, glaring at the deadly reptile coileil 
upon me. I declare its head was wutliin eighteen 
inehes of iny. own. Its eyes seemed burning tire. 

*The snake looked up at the rcnigh treatment 
which it was receiving and fastened its eyes on 
Archie: Then it raised its head, darted out its 
little forked tongue anxl hissed at hijy. ^ It was 
just like a cat. 'Oh,' it wm terrible agony! My 
brother - started back, while I lay like a lo£ 
bathed’ in a, fearful perspiration. Suddenly it 
moved, and the ne^ct moment I experiencetl a 
great reliei by feeling the horrible creature 
crawling off niy body.’ 

*And the snake?’ I asked, hanging on the 
words of a man \vho had survived such fearful 
experiences. ^Ym killed him, of course; and 
what length was he ? ’ 

‘Killed him— not at all The creature got 
clean bfl He ran like a rat, and escapetl into a, 
hole bclaw the lioor/ ,We'iieyer saw him again ; 
and I assure yoiiT never whU' to.have any nearer 
Ecquaiutalxceyvith the same geidlemam’ 

Mr Bichard ' Palmer liyed in a ^ beautifully 
situated cottage on the Madeay Biver. He had 
eome’cmt 'to the colony of Slew South W'aics 
very young lad. He was^tlw eldest 
soil. of his parents, and had been visited 'with a 

^S[.0wey%.his';£ather had succeeded In bminess, 


and he was eimbled to leave liichard compiira- 
tively well oil The other members of the family 
were also very good to lUcliard, so tliat he was, 
as the world says, independent when he marrlod 
and settled down on the j\Iacleay. 

One day Bicliard was walking in his little 
garden, in his right hand ^ he carried a glass, 
in which one of his children had brought him 
some new milk to the arbour. His child Jolmny 
—eight years old — held Iiini by the other hand, 
and guided the fathcris steps. Suddenly the 
child cried out, ‘A snake! a snake!’ and drop- 
ping the father’s hand, lun oif towards its mother, 
who happened to be a spectator of the whole . 

adventure. Mr Palmer stoo<I paralysed. He was 
perfectly incapacitated through liis blindness to 
fight a snake, and the reptile was even now 
, wrinding itself about his leg. The child had 
! given him no indication of’ its whereabouts, and 
' he ■ was fearful of moving anywhere, lest he 
I should tread upon it. The blind man therefore 
bstood still, while Mrs Palmer set up a shriek ing 
: and a clamour that called all the family around 
I her. Suddenly he heard the angry lass, and 
' immediately a blow was struck with much force, i- 

' which fortunately struck the- glass that he curried 
! in his hand. He stepped back involuntarily, and ■ I , 

t so released the snake, on 'llie point of whose tail , ' 

; he had been standing all the time. The snak?^ 

' then disappeared among the plants and long 
grass, and Mrs Palnier rushed forward to find 
her husband safe. Hud the glittering glass not 
attraeted, the reptile, the pj’obability is that it 
wmuld have struck the man, and so brought about 
his death, . . 

The above adventure was not Mr PalmeFa only '1. 

snake-experience. On a former occasion ho was 
sitting on his qsvii veranda, his arm leaning on ; 

a little table beside him. On this table there was ’ ' 

also a glass of iiiilk. He w’as sitting iu that silent ' V:,' 

WTiy in which a blind man will rest for hours, 
wdieii he suddenly became a'ware of some animal 
lapping the milk in the glass at his elbow. ■ 

Thinking that it was the cat, Mr Palmer reached - i-' 

out his hand to drive the animal away. One can V,;' 

conceive his liorror when he found ho had placed 
his hand fair on the cold body of a largo snake. 

One may conceive liis liappiness wduni he heard 
the dreadful creature glide gently away w\il;hout ^ 

attempting to do him any injury. This snake 
was subsequently kiJle^l, and measured about 
seven feet in length. It belonged to ilie brown 
species, and, owed its death to the unbridled fond- 
ness which all snakes have for milk. 

As an illustration of liow greatly snakes are ■ 

realised, pel how much their bite is dreaded, the 
writer will venture on one short narrative of 
an event which actually came within his notice. ^ 

Mrs Peters went out one e-vaming for some 
wood for the fire. The wmod cut during the day 
w^as kept in a wood-box near the kitchen dooiv. 

Her imprudence in not taking a" light wdth her " . ' ^ 

was shown by the speedy return she made within'' '• ' : ' A/; 

the door. Beceiving a smart prick in her finge'^L* . \ /T, 

while she was scraping up a handful of the wood, ' - y ' • 
she at once came to the conclusion that she had - , ' 

been bitten by a snake. The neighbours amshed . 
in, attracted by her cries* They examined the - ^ ^ 

wound, or what Mrs Peters -said tliewvomKl ' ' ? " 
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She had been bitten by a snal?e, and she Avas 
going to die, no matter what the neighbours said 
to the contrary. One ran off for whisky, and 
aiiftother galloped^ into town for the doctor. The 
foolish but heroic woman would wait for none 
of these. She seized the tomahawk, and ordered ^ 
her husband to cut off the top of her finger there 
and then. It was a piece of rude surgery, and 
the husband naturally objected. Still the woman 
persisted, and the poor husband was compelled to 
do as she directed. She spread out her fingers 
on the kitchen table, and the Jiusbaiid, after much 
entreaty, cut off the top of the luckless finger 
with one blow of the tomahawk. Ten minutes 
after, the writer saw the poor woman, now per- 
fectly calm, with her finger-stump held in a 
bowl of water, and the severed tip lying on the 
table by her side. She was not growing sleep)?^ 
or exhibiting other iiidicatioiis of snake-bite. 
The doctor assured me she had not been bitten 
by a snake at all, but had probably received, a 
smart jag with a splinter of some sort To this 
day,, siie attributes her life to her own prompt 
action. He would be a bold man, even no%v, who 
would dare to hint that the wound might have 
been caused otherwise than as she determined. 
Everybody else believes that she. lost her finger 
through an iujudicioiis^mixture of foolish fancy 
alid strong determination. 

On one occasion, says another correspondent, I 
was walking with my wife over to the house of 
a neighbour, and to save ourselves a detour, we 
passed through a portion of the Bu.sh that v'us 
generally very wet. It was known to be much 
frequented by snakes, and therefore generally 
avoided. Hearing a slight rustle below some 
brush, I looked in, and saw a sight which I had 
never seen before. A large snake had succeeded 
in securing a half-grown chicken, and was busily 
engaged in licking it all over, ’preparatory to 
swallowing it entire. I lay down on the ground 
beside it, and attentively watt^hed the operation. 
My wife, who was less interested than I 
went on to the liouse of our neighbour, and sent 
me assistance in the shape of a man with a loaded 
gim. The snake seemed so intent upon its work 
that my presence did not disturb it in tlie 
slightest. It was very methodical, cementing all 
the feathers the one way, so as to let the bird 
glide naturally and easily down the contracted 
orifice of its throat. Having slimed the body 
to its satisfaction the snake proceeded to swallow 
it. This it did by commencing at the head of 
the fowl. The head and neck di.sappeared slowly, 
and with a sort of .sucking-in, motion. It would 
he almost more/ correct to say that the snake 
crept outside and round the fowl. The moiitli 
was gaped so mucli over the head and lieck, we 
wondered how ever it could take. in the body of 
' the, fowl. The snake’s jaw.s were quite ecptal to 
the occasion. They even seeihed to be capable 
of 'a little more distension, and gradually— bit 
by bit, jerk by jerk — the' chicken disappeared, 
and the snake appeared the greater. The legs of, 
the chicken hung out last, and slowly followed 
the body. What seemed strange was that the 
throat, wdricli had enlarged to admit the body 
of -the fowl, was now tight even for its legs. ,I 
judge by this that the pleasure .of .eating ,ih 
snakes ; must be in the direct ratio of the. size 
' of the food bolted. The legs also, disappeared ; 


and we could distinctly trace the shape of the 
entombed fowl passing down the body of the 
snake in the same slow manner as it bad entered 
byjts mouth. The process of the eclipse of the 
cdixcken lasted over an hour, from the first point 
of contact till it was completely hidden, \7heii 
the free exhibition had aflbrded us all the amuse- 
ment we were likely to receive, a shot from the 
gun brought the career of the serpept to a close. 
It was^ a carpet snake, and measured eleven feet 
seven inches from head to tail. 


THE GLOW-WOEM. 

One of the most striking and comparatively rare 
sights that summer affords is to behold on the 
gx-een mossy bank of some country kiiie, as. night 
draws on, a muiti tilde of gleaming lights like 
terrestrial stars, now glittering in their emerald, 
setting and anon disappearing from view. This 
surprising spectacle to the tovynsman is readily 
understood by the dweller in the coxxntrj, who 
knows that these bright points 'glowing like 
niglit-tapers with beauty’ are but glow-worms, 
and who perhaps is able to capture for us one or 
more of these interesting creatures. 

Other and especially tropical lands possess 
many specimens of light-giving insects j* there 
' the fireflies dance through the myrtle houghs f- 
hut the glow-worm is almost our sole representa- 
tive of luminous animals. The Eev. J. G. Wood, 
the veteran naturalist, in liia admirable book on 
Common British Insects^ says : 'It is fortim£|tely 
very plentiful in this country but if this he 
true, it cannot apply to the north of Engtambor 
to Scotland, for, though there are spots where, on 
some warm eveming in July or August, they may 
be seen lighting up the shady glade, yet there 
are wide districts, probably whole counties, where 
they have never yet been observed. In Essex, 
Kent, the Isle of Wight, and similar localities, in 
sheltered, slightly-damp places, the glow-worni’s 
greenish- blue lamp may be oft observed shining- 
among the grass or leaves. Many a ^veenwood 
legend is aasociafed with its bright twinkling 
light ; it often bi’ings to mind 

Those fairy elves 

"Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fouix tain, some belated peasant sees — 

Or dreams ho sees ; while overhead the mooji . ■ 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the eartli 
^ W 

’When a colony is thus seen in some damp 
shady k.ne, overhung with trees and bordered by 
green sloping banks, the effect producechis veiy, 
beautiful, they look like tiny lamps in the soft 
moss, and iifford tlie naturalist a subject for coxit 
templation as to the chemistry xind mechanism 
by which such a delightful resuj.t is broiight, 
about , '' 

The animal belongs to the Malacodermata,, dr 
Soft- skinned Beetles, all of which have a ■flexible' 
extoiox’, and are usually covered with a. very' 
short and delicate down. The speejes is teiTued 
Lampyrida-*, from two Greek words signifying- 
'shining tail;’ and the -English / 
there are many in the family— hds -the' special 
name Lanipijris mcHkkai ,tlw Mst woriK being 
Latin for ' nightdight/ The sexes differ much 
In appearance. The fouiale '“possesses- .neither, 
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wings nor elytra (\ving>slieath.s) ; the Lead is con- 
cealed under a large and rounded profchorax ; tlie 
nude Las large wings and elytra tluit cover tLe 
wliole body. He is less in size than his mate; 
one writer calls him ‘ a slender scarabmusl lie is 
difiieult to meet with, and is therefore regarded 
as a prize by tlio entomologist who is lucky 
endugh to ellecfc bis capture. Both -sexes have 
the power of emitting light ; the lamp of the 
female being, however, much brighter than tliafc 
of the male. Instead of a nia-ss of phosphores- 
ceuee throwing a radiance of some inches in 
extent, -such us the female exhibits, he has but 
two tiny spots of light no larger than pinheads, 
which he displays in hying, it was formerly 
thought that he liad no light-giving faculty ; but 
this has been proved to be a mistake. The 
female also possesse-s the singular power of shut- 
ting off or being able to conceal her light on the 
approach of nocturnal bird.s or of footsteps. She 
can also trim her lamp to an unwonted brilliancy, 
but generally extinguishes it altogether about 
eleven or twelve at night, Shakespeare, -whose 
knowledge of the natural world excites our 
wonder, and who never niis-sed an opportunity of 
using an illustration therefrom, makes his Ghost 
ill Ilmukt say : 

The glow- worm sliows the i-natin to be near, - 
And ’gins to pale his iiieffecfcunl fire. 

When examined in the dark, the light is seen 
to proceed from the last three segments of the 
insect’s body, the unde]’ side of which emits it in 
an It n certain wavering sort of way, the f«act of 
its being handled seeming to alarm the insect. 
Schultze found that the animal pos.sossed thin 
whitish plates on the under side of these seg- 
ments, each plate consisting of two layers— a front 
one, yellowisii transparent and luuiiiious ; and a 
back one, white and o])af][ne from the presence 
of a great multitude of doiibly-rellocting granules 
which Kollikor supjioses to consist of urate of 
ammoiiiu. He also found that branches of the 
insect’s breathing-tubes (trachoce) ramify among 
the cells of the front layer, and end in" star-like 
corpuscles. 

, So much for the structure of the luminous 
apparatus ; but as to the cause of the luminosity 
there is a variety of opinions. Some savants hold 
that it ^is due to a sort of natural combustion, 
and it is said that if a glow-worm be placed in 
oxygen, the light is greatly intensiheci for a time ; 
but the animal seems either unable or unwill- 
ing to continue it. On the other . hand, when 
klatteiicci placed it in hydrogen and carbonic acid 
—gases' which do not support combustion-™ the 
light .still continued to be emitted for thirty or 
forty minutes. Phosphorescent undoubtedly is 
its liature, and that k about; all tkit science can 
at pressent afhrni. ■ As to the object of this display 
ariUiorities differ. ’ The comin'ou idea has always 
been that it is intended as‘ a signal between the 
male and his mate. ‘ 

; One naturalist '(xickroyd)' writes : ^ The light 
of this 'Jittle organie lamp illuminate's.the ilnseePa 
path,, and . probably discloses 'to Jts minute and 
Sensitive eyes that of which ' it' is ' in quest, 
Although mt times it may be a source of danger, 
m serves as a mark for some voracious 

bird which, ' like CowpePs nightingale, -is ia want 


Again, .some kive thought it is connected with 
the reproductive faculty, and one scientist aiiinna, 
we do not know with what truth : ‘ iU soon as 
the female has deposited her eggs — which, by tlie 
way, shine in the dark— the light disappears in 
both sexes.’ But we are inclined to ’believe no 
utilitarian theory will account for this .siiigular 
-development of light from a living insect, and 
tliat its phospliore^scence was given to it for tlie 
same retison that the butter fly’s wing glows wirli 
many-coloured j)lumage, and tliat the rose is 
dowered with softly tinted petals and rich per- 
fumes. 

Not only is this beetle interesting to the ento- 
mologist, but it is useful, especially in its larval 
state, to the farmer. Neither old nor young 
touch plants as food, but feed on decayed worms 
and snails, attacking and devouring the latter 
when still alive, their shells being no protection 
to the luckless molluscs. The structure of the' 
larva is rather remarkable. In the first place — 
which is very unusual — it beai's a singular resem- 
blance to tlie imago or perfect female insect ; and 
in the next it is furnished with a peculiar app.‘i- 
ratus at the end of the tail, which serves a double 
jjurpose— namely, assisting its locomotion, and 
acting as a brush to remove the slime frfuu its 
food, and this ax>paratUv^ can bo protruded or 
withdrawn at will. 


SHADE AND SHINE. 

Away io the Wesfavard the swift ship is sailing, 

111 eluiid-wreath and mist sets the trcnndoiiB .smi ; 
From ocean and shore the dim twilight is failing; 

The darkness aiul shadow of night are bogun. 

Oh sea-birds ! sweep on, with your cry wild and 
■■■ wailing ^ 

Break shoreward, oh waves ! with your de.solate 
moaiv;: 

Away, with the light slov/ly waning and paling, 
kly love saiietii 'Westward — my loved one is gone. 

Aglow from the sunrise, the gay bark comes dancing; 

lied flushes the ocean, the sky blushc.s bright ; 

The gleam and the glory of dayliglit advancing, 

Drive backward the shadow and darkness of night. ■ 
Oh wave ! kiss the shore with caresses entrancing ; 

Oh bird ! catch its music in swift- winged ilighfc ; 
Eight over the laughing fsea, glowing and glancing, 

Be cometh, my loved one — ^lie eometh, my light I 
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TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 

Of teeth it may be said that that man is happiest 
who is iiiicoiiaeious of them. lYe do not mean 
as an ornauieiit. It is true that some peoples, as 
Montaigne says, Hake great care to black their 
teeth, o,nd hate to see them white ; whilst others 
paint them red.’ Europeans have a taste of their 
own in the matter, and love to see them white. 
For proof - consult contemporary fiction passwi, 
where even the villains have a hue set to shon^, 
and know it. Let Herrick sing of the rubies 
and pearls of his Julia’s mouth ; teeth for the 
present purpose are not jewels. They are to 
be regarded as the '’ fons et origo inali,’ and that 
evil is toothache. 

Toothache is as old as sin, and ns imiversal. 
To erring man it might figure as a form of final 
torture. It must have been part of the piniish- 
ment of our primeval parents, whose doom we 
inherit The first that an infant knows of teetli 
is pain; from the cradle to the grave they are 
an active soui-ce of annoyance. Some there be, 
indeed, who say not without pride that they 
never had a touch of tootliache in tlieir lives. 
But call not a man happy till he is dead. Here- 
after writhing in anguish, they shall assuredly 
repent the premature boast. And there are 
strong men and the like, who misuse their 
teeth to lift surprising weights, oiy emulating 
that terror of the Spaniards and hero of the 
Eevenge, Sir Richard Grenville, chew glasses np 
without a grimace. ‘Blind mouths’ (to pervert 
Milton’s phrase), they do not look to the end — the 
fevered gums, the dull unceasing ache, the shooting 
spasm, as if a reddiot needle were thrust into the 
brain. If a man does altogether escape the fell 
disease, one is tempted to ascribe to him a dow 
order of nervous organisation. He must be ‘ only 
an animal, only sensible in the duller parts.’ 
Nay, he is even lower than that, for animals, too, 
have toothache, and especially such as possess a 
■ high degree of intelligence. The dog and the 
horse are well-known sufferers. On the authot^ty 
of a quaint old French book on the subject, 


we may add the wolf; and dhe hippopokmius 
‘endures quite a great pain from its teeth, so 
that it is constrained to get out of the water to 
find a remedy.’ 

Tins book is one of the earliest modern autho- 
rities on tootliache that we have discovered. It 
is scientific, as science went in 1622. Its author, 
one Maistre Arnauld Gille.s, was apparently court 
dentist, for he dedicates his book to Marie 
Heiiriette de Bourbon, sister to the reigning 
king; and it is published at the appropriate 
sign of tlie Three Golden Teeth, in Paris, It is 
remarkable, we may say in 'passing, that the liter- 
ature of tootliache is so meagre. An ailment 
of such ancient standing in the ^vorld’s history 
might be expected to obtain more frequent and 
detailed notice. Sueli modern treati.ses as exist 
are purely technical, and undeserving of the 
name of literature. There is in them nothing 
historical, nothing huuiau and sympathetic to 
the view of the sufferer. Even in the ordinary 
life of to-day there i.s no disease which gains us 
so little pity from our friends. It is not fatal, 
they say, and are apt to he impatient with our. 
groans. And we ourselves, once the attack is 
over, straiglihva}^ forget wdiat manner of torture ■ 
it was, and go unthinkingly about our daily 
business. Now, this is surely wrong. It may 
be true that toothaclie never killed anybody 
directly ; but assuredly, if analogy goes for any- 
thing, it has been the cause of crime and death. 
Imagine an absolute monarch 'with an obstinate . 
tooth. It would be a grim ammseinent to him, ', 
almost a nece.ssity, to sign a death-warrant. ; ■ : 
There have been martyrs to toothache in aiipther . 
than the ordinary usage of the term. , . ' 

But to return to Maistre Amaukl. The- first 
thing to note is that lie advise.s the speeiaiisatidn i’ 
of dentistry. J it is very necessary that dentists . 
should have no other vocation.’ He lias kmmi 
instances where patients have died • Irony hem- ■ 
orrlifige because the ignorant drawk" of teeth, 
did not know ho-w to stop the bleeding. The • 
w’orlcl, he says, by w'ay of peroration, may think ' 
the title ‘ Draw^er of teeth ’ strange, and perhaps 
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despise it But ^raistre Aniauld glories in it 
as very nsefnl to the public, ^aiicl does not do, 
like an intiuifcy of others, who, coming to this 
town [of Paris], call themselves Grand Operators. 
He. is happy to do his task well, to take the 
little fee'tliat is given him, and is never ill- 
contentd It is only lately that in^ England^ the 
Royal College of Surgeon.s recognised dentistry 
as a special Vjraiich of medicine. Some twenty- 
five years ago their dental certificate was estab- 
lisliefL Before that, the craft wa.s confined to 
tooth-drawing mainly, and had for its professors 
the locfil barb^U’, blacksmith, or watch uialcer. 
We are now beginning to see that urilieenBed 
practitioners do a lot of mivschief. The ancient 
Egyptians were before us in this field ; for 
Herodotus tells us that no doctor in Egypt was 
permitted to practise any hut his own peculiar 
branch, and some attended solely to diseases of 
the. teeth. Proofs of their skill have been found 
ill some mummies at Thebes whose teeth were 
stuffed with gold. 

Bo much for the disease ; but what of ^ the 
cure ? Maistre Aniauld gi\^es several prescriptions, 
but' they- ax’e commonplace compared with more 
ancient remedies. Here are two methods from 
Pliny: Put your hands behind your back ; bite 
off a piece of wood from a tree wliieh has been 
struck by lightning, and apply it to the ailing 
tooth. Or yon may fumigate the tooth with the 
'tooth of another of the same sex—how that is 
done are not toM— and bind the canine tooth 
of an uuburied corpse to it. ‘ Habdarrahman on. 
Egyptian medicine advises tli at the molar of a 
<lead man — whether buried or not apparently, 
does not matter — be hung over the groaning 
sufferer, and the pain wOl abate. Otliers, again, 
say: ®Burri a wolfs head and keep the aslie.s. 
They are a great remedy’ It is difficult to cap 
the piq^iiancy of .such cures ; but Sir Thomas 
More has done it; and his prescription has the 
advnntago of not requiring such inaccessible 
niiiterials. I have heard it taught me,’ *he says 
in 1557, ‘for the toothache to go thrice about 
a elmrehyard and never think on a fox’s tail.’ 
This' muinds^ one in its malicious pleasantry of 
‘Don’t nail bis ears to the pump ’for tlie sug- 
gestinn of foies’ tails in coniiGction witli church- 
yards, though not very obvious to the common 
man, must always and Inevitably recur to those 
who tried the cure. 

The man in dental anguish sometimes curse.? 
x^’ith Burns, ‘tlio venomed stang that shoots his 
tortured gums alaiigd Sometimes, on tlie other 
hand, he pivnys. St Augustine in his Confessions 
relates how he once suffered from ‘dolor deiitiiim ’ 
(toothache), apparently in' an aggravated form, 
for he could nnt*s])eak. Thei’eupon, he Avrotc on 
wax a prayer to God for the other brethren to 
repeat ; and as soon as all were on their knees 
the pain went ‘But what a pain!’ he says— 
‘never since my tender age had 1 experienced the 
' like.’ Southey, in his 'X^/c of John' WeMm!, tells 
of that eniiuent preacher that when his own tooth 
ached he prayed, and the pain loft lilm. Unfor- 
. tunately, ordinary men- do not seem to have 
■ meh efficacious faith. When the excruciation 
begins tlmy must bear It philosophically •- and on 
^nakespeare’s cmthonty tootliaehe finds out inst 
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were racked with pain had a special patron to 
whom they could call for deliverance. St 
xd-pollonia, a martyr under the Emperor Philip, 
among other cruel indignities had her teeth 
pulled out. In consequence, she became tooth - 
ache’s tutelary saint, as her einbloms — one of 
which is ‘holdiTig a tooth in piucer.s’-^ sufficiently 
testify, j^ml there would seem to liave been 3*et 
another martyr, St Blaize, whi> took cognisance of 
the disease, iHe was hoiionreil in tlie little town 
of St Blazey, in Cornwall, wliere caudles offended 
upon his altar were supposed to be an infallible 
cure for toothache. 

Perhaps something may be added on the sub- 
ject of toothpicks. These are said to liavc.been 
invented in Italy. Certainly they vcore ^ in 
common use among the Romans, In Martial’s 
Epigrams tliere are frequent references to the 
‘ dentisealpiuin,’ sometimes reviling its abuse, 
sometimes prai.sing its u.se. The particular form 
of toothpick wliicli Martial preferred was a 
pointed strip of mastic-wood ; but, in defanU of 
tliat, he recommends a quill. Singularly enough, 
the useful instrument was i^egartied as an inno- 
vation in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The Bastard, 
in King Johi^ sneers at 

Yoar tTaveilei*'— 

Ho and Iur> toothpick at my %vorshii>’3 mess. 

Travellers in Franco and Italy, ^ it seem.?, 
brought toothpicks bark, and usetl them osten- 
tatiously ; and all those who iiffeciefl fortugn 
fashions sedulously imitated them. Commonly 
a case of toothpicks made of wood was carried 
about by fine gentlemen. A more violent eccen- 
tricity of fashion is poinie<l at by Sir Thomas 
Overbtiry, who describes a courtier as v/ulking 
in St Panl’s ‘with a picktootli in Ins hat, a 
cape cloak, and a l<)Ug stocking.’ Apparently the 
‘Johnny’ of the present day, who is .so unre- 
mitting in his use of the homely quill, has in- 
herited the toothpick and his nourishing display 
of it from the coxcombs that thronged the court 
of the Virgin Queen. 


THE IVORY GATE.^ 

By Wx\LTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.— THE THE.EE ACCmWLlCEii, 

On that same evening the throe accomplices— 
probably on the proceeds of their iniquities— 
were dining together at the Bm.m After dinnei^ 
they sat ou« the veranda overlooking the river 
ami the Embankment. ’Tis sweet, what time the 
evening shade.? prevail, while one is .still in the 
stage of physical comfort and meotai peace 
attendant upon an artistic" little banquet, to view 
from the serene heights of a balcony at that hotel 
the unquiet figures of those who lilt backwards' 
and forwards below. They--alaft5 l-~have not 
diund so well, or they could not walk so fast, oi^ 
drag their limbs so hopelessly, or lean ove'r the. 
wall so sadly. 

Elsie leaned her head itpon her .hands, looking., 
down upon this scene, though, not quite with these 
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thought??. Yoimg ladies who are quite happy, 
and are going to be married next week, do not 
inake these comparisons. Happiness is selfisji. 
When one is quite happy, everybody else seems 
quite happy too — even Lazarus and the leper. 
We must never be bappy if we do not wi.sh to be 
sell! ah. « 

Cotlee was on .the table. Athelstan had a 
cigar. They were all three silent. During dinner 
they had talked gaily, because everybody knows 
that you cannot talk with strange people listen- 
ing. After dinner they sat in silence, because it 
is only when the waiters are gone tiuit one is free 
to talk. 

^ Elsie/ said George pre^sently, ‘you have some- 
thing to tell iis—something you have discovered. 
For my own part, since I handed the case over 
to anybody else, T feel as if T were not intere.sted 
in it. But still, one would like to know^just 
for curio.sity’s sake — when Checkley is to be “run 
in.*’^ ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Elsie, ‘ I must tell you. Perhaps I 
ought to have told you before. Yet there was a 
reason. Kow — you will be greatly astonished, 
George.’ 

‘ Before you begin, Elsie’ — Athelstan removed 
his <?,igar — ‘ I must tell you tliat yesterday even- 
ing 1, too, made a discovery — what the Americans 
call a pivotal discoveiy — a discovery that dis- 
covers everything. I should have* told you last 
night, but jmn annoiiuced your commuuicatious 
for this evening, and, I thought we would expose 
our discoveries at the same time.’ 

‘You have iouiul out, tool’ Elsie cried, ‘I 
see by your face that you have. Well, Athelstan, 
so much the better. Now, tell your discovery 
first, and I will follow.’ 

‘ It i.s this. I have discovered Edmund Gray. 
I have sat with him and discoursed with liim, in 
Freddy Carstoiie’s Chambers. He came in, sat 
beside me, and conversed for more than an 
hour.!".; .■■■■■ ■■ 

‘Ohl’ said Elsie. ‘Then you know all— as 
much as I know.’ 

‘Observe,’ George interposed, ‘that I know 
nothing as yet,’ ' 

‘ Wait a moment, George. Learn that I have 
myself known Mr Edmuiid Gray for a fortnight. 
You will think, perhaps, that I ought to have 
told you before. Well — but there is a reason-™ 
besides, the %vay, to begin with, did not lie 
quite clear' before me. Now the time has come 
when you should advise as to the best course to 
follow/ 

‘You have certainly been more mysterious than 
any oracle, .Elsie. Yet you will bear witness, if 
it comes to bearing wittiess, that I accepted 3miu* 
utterances and believed in them,’ 

‘You certainly did, George,— And now, Athel- 
stan, tell him the whole/ 

‘In one word, then — Edmund Gray, the man 
‘ we have been looking after so long, is "none other 
than Edward Deriug, of 12 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, Solicitor.’ 

■ ‘ I don’t understand,’ said George, bewildered, 
‘ Say it all again/ , -- 

^ Athelstan repeated his words, 

/•‘That is my discovery, too/ said Elsie. ‘Now 
you know all, as you understand.’ 


‘But I don’t understand. How can one man be 
another man T 

‘I sat beside one man/ Athelstan added, ‘for 
an hour and more ; and lo ! all the time he was 
another man/ 

‘And still ! am fogged. What does it meanf 
‘It means, George, what yon would never 
suspect. Tlie one man received me as a stranger. 
He knew nothing about me : he had never heard 
my name, even. Yet the otlier man knows me 
so well. It was very odd at first. I felt as if I 
was talking to a sleep-walker,’ 

‘Oh!’ cried George, ‘I know now. You have 
seen Mr Deriug in a Idud of sleep-walking state 
— I too have seen him thus. * But he said 
nothing.’ 

‘You may call it sleep-walking if you like. 
But, George, there is another and a more scien- 
tific name for it. The old man is mad. He has 
fits of madness, during which he plays another 
part, under another name. Now, do vou under- ' 
stand I’ . “ 

‘ Yes-^but-— is it possible?’ 

‘ It is more than possible ; it is an actual cer- 
tain tyi Wait. Let Elsie, tell her story/ 

Then Elsie began, with a little air of triumph, 
because it is not given to every young lady to 
fiiid out what all the men have failed to liiul. 

‘Well — you see—I was always thinking over 
this business, and wondering why nothing was 
found out about it, and watching you look this- 
way and that, and it oceuiTed to me tluit the 
first thing of all was to find out this ]\fr Edmund 
Gray and lay hands upon him. At first I 
thought I would just go and stand outside his 
door all day long and every day until he came. 
But that seemed awaste of time. So 1 remetuherecl 
liow you found his door open, and went in and 
spoke to the laundress. I thought that I would 
do the same thing, and sit down there and wait 
until he vshould come. But I was afraid to sit in 
the rooms of a strange uiau all alone — no, I could . 
not do It So I just found out the old woman 
—the laundress— as j^ou did, George, and I gave 
her money, and she told me tliat ]\Ir Gray was 
at Ills Chambers almost every Saturday afternoon. 
Very well ; if anybody chose to wait for him all 
Saturday afternoon, he would certainly be found. 
So on >Saturday afternoon I, took a cab and drove 
to Holborn, and got to the place before liis arrival. 
But again, as it was not quite nice to stand at 
an open doorway in a puiblic Square, I thought 
I would wait on the stairs. So I mounted — the. 
doors were all closed— nobody was left in the place 
at all— I thought I should be perfectly safe and ■: 
undisturbed, wdreii I heard the noise of footsteps 
overhead— a tramp, tramp, tramp up and down^ 
with every now and then a groan — like a. hungry' 
creature in a cage. This ke|)t on for a long time/^, 
and frightened me horribly. I was still nrora 
frightened when a door overhead opened and 
shut and the footsteps came cl own -stairs.’ ' They , 
belonged to a. man — an elderly man— who Si^emed 
as much frightened at seeing me as I was at seeing 
him. He asked me whether I wanted any one ; ’ 
and when I said I wanted Mr Edmiiml Gray,. 
he said that he w^as a Sriend/of 
that, since I was a friend too, /I' might ^ act - for ; 
Edmund Gray and lend Inrn some,, money/ .He 
looked desperately poor and horribly, hungry 
and tli in and shabby, the poor old man V 
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SSo you acted for Edmund Gray, That was 
old Laiigliorne. He is a barrister, wlio live« iu 
the garret, and is horribly down on Ins luck. — Go 

■Oil.’ '■■■.; 

'Poor Elsie !’ said George. 'Think of her, all 
alone on the staircase. ! ’ 

'When he was gone, there was no sound at all 
The place was perfectly <puiet. The time passed 
so Blowly— oil ! so slowly. At la.st, however, I 
lieartl a step. It came up the stairs.. Oh ! iiiy 
lieart began to beat Suppose it should be Mr 
Edmund Gray. Suppose it was some other 
person. Sup]}ose it was some horror of a man 1 
But I had not long to wait, because Mr Edmund 
Gray himself stood on the landing. He stared -at 
me, rather surprised to find a young lady on the 
stairs, but he showed no sign of recognition what- 
ever. I was a complete stranper to him.’ 

'And was the man Mr Bering P 
‘He was— Mr Bering. There was just the 
least little change in him. He wore iiis coat open 
instead of buttoned. He liad no gloves, his hat 
was not pulled over his eyes, and his face was 
somehow lighter and brighter than usual’ 

‘That is" so,’ said Athelstan. ‘Exactly with 
the.se little changes he iwesented himself to mo.’ 

'Perhaps there is another man in the world 
exactly like him,’ 

‘ Entile remark ! — Go on, Elsie.^ 

‘Then 1 guessed in a moment what it meant. 
1 stejiped forward and asked him if lie was Mr 
Edmund Gray. And then I followed him into 
his rooms. — George, there is no manner of doubt 
whatever. Mr Bering has periods, whether regular 
or not I Ciinnnot tell, when hejo.ses himself and 
becomes in imagination anotiieEinan. He is mad, 
if you like, but there is me! bod in his madness. 
The oilier man is jii.st hiiihsolf turned inside out. 
Mr 'Dei'iog believes in tlie possible wickedness of 
everybody : the otlier man believes in the actual 
goodness of every man. Mr Bering considers 
Property the only stable foundation of society : 
the other man considers Property the root of all 
evil Ml* Bering is hard and jealous : the otluir 
man. is full of geniality and bene\^olence. Mr 
poring is J'ustice : the otlier man is JMercy.’ 

‘Very neatly put, Elsie. Tliere is quite an 
eighteenth -century balance about your sentences 
and sentiments. So Jar’ — Athelstan contributed 
his confirmation— ' Bo far as I could judge, 
nothing could be more true. I found my man 
the exact opposite of liim.self.’ 

‘ Gan such a thing be possible ? If I were to 
speak to him, would he not kno^v meP 
‘ You forget, George. You have seen him in 
, that condition, and he did not know you,’ 

‘Hotlung is more common ’—Athelstan the 
Journalist be^an to draw upon the encyclopivdic 
his profession- 


‘ than 


memory, which belongs to 
such a forgetfulness of self. "Have you ever 
been into a Limatic Asylum 1 I have— for 
professional purposes. I liave discoursed with 
the patients, and been instructed by the phy- 
sicians. Half the time many of the patients 
are perfectly rational: during the other half 
they seem to assume another mind with other 
.memories. It ^ is not real ■ possession, as the 
ancients called it, because they never show know- 
'dedge- other, than what they have learned before. 
.Thus, a sane man who cannot draw would. never 
!m ■ insanity .become an artist. So 
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when he is mad, brings the same logical power 
and skill to bear upon a different set of inaxims 
and opinions. Said a .physician to me at tliis 
asylum of wliich I speak : " There are thousands 
of men and women, but especially men, who are 
mad every now and then, and don’t know it. 
Most of the crimes are, I believe, committed in 
moments of madness. A young fellow steals 
money— it is because at the moment, lie is so 
mad that he even persuade.s liimself that bor- 
rowing is not stealing : that lie is only bor- 
rowing : that he can get it back, and put it 
back, before it is found out. IVhat is uncontroll- 
able rage but sudden madness 1 There are the 
men who know that they are mad on some point 
or other, and cunningly hide it, and are never 
found out. And there «arc the men who are mad 
and don’t know it. In their mad times they 
commit all kinds of extravagances and follies, vet 
somehow they escape detection.”' So he talked ; 
and lie told me of a man who was a lawyer in one 
town with a wife and family, and also a lawyer in 
another with a different wife and family. But one 
lawyer never found out. the other ; and tlie thing 
was only discovered when the man got a paralytic 
stroke and died in a kind of bewilderment, 
becan.se, when the time came for him to be the 
other man, he found himself lying in a strange 
bedroom with a strange family round him. I 
had long forgotten the asylum. I did the place 
for my paper tliree or four ye.ars ago, and scoi'ed 
by the tlescriptioii. Since last night T have berm 
recalling my experience and apjdyiiig it. You 
see tliore <?au never be any physical change. 
This is no Hyde iind Jekyll business. "Whatever 
happens mu.st be conducted with tin; same body 
and the .same mind. The same processes of mind 
in whicli the man is trained remain, but his 
madness requires a new setting.-’ 

‘ One cannot understand,’ .said 3-illsie. 

' No. But then one cannot understand every- 
thing. That’s the real beauty of this world: 
we are planted iu the midst of things: we can 
give mimes to tliem — Adam began that way, didn’t 
he ? — Ijiit we can’t understand any of them ; and 
most people think that when we have given a 
name we have succeeded in iiiulerstauding. Well, 
Elsie — we don’t understand. But we may find 
out .something. I taka it that the other man 
grew up by degrees in his brain, so that there is 
no solution of the continuity of thought and 
recollection. The Edmund Gray developed' himself. 
He has been developed for nearly ten yeans, since 
he has occupied the same Chambm-s all the time,’ 

'But about the forgeries?’ George sprang to 
his feet. ‘I declare,’ be cried, 'that I had quite 
forgotten the real bearing on our case,’ 

‘Edmund Gray,’ said Elsie, ‘says that his own 
la-wyer who manages his affairs is Edward Bering. 
If he were to unite letters while Edmund Gray- 
he would not impose upon Edward Bering.’ 

‘He cannot write to two men,’ said Athelstan. 
‘There must be a border -land between, the' 
waking and the dreaming, when the two spirits' 
of Edmund Gray and Edward Bering contend; 
for the mastery, or when they command each 
other— when Edmimd Gray endorses cheques and' 
Edward Bering writes letters and condxmts trails-.' 
fers for his client— his double— himself.’ ■ " ; 

M have seen him in. such a state, ’ said Georgei' 
‘At the time I never suspected anything But a 
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passing trouljle of mindj which caused him to be 
so wrapped up in his thoughts as not to be able 
to distinguish anything. He was then, I doubt 
not now, caiTying out the iustruclions of Edmund 
Gray, or lie was Edmund Gray acting for himself. 
Clieckley wiiispered not to disturb him. lie said 
that he had often seen him so.' 

‘I have never tried to understand,’ said Elsie. 
*But I saw that Edmund Giny was Mr Dering 
gone mad, and that he himself, and nobody else, 
was the perpetrator of all these forgeries ; and I 
have been trying to discover the best way — the 
kindest way to him — tlie surest way for Us, of 
getting tlie truth known. — George, this is the 
secret of my mysterious movements. This is why 
I have not given you a single evening for a whole 
fortnight. "Every eveniiig^both Sundays — I have 
spent witli this dear old man. He is the most 
delightful — tlie most gentle — the most generous- 
old man that you ever saw. He is full of ideas— 
oh ! quite full — and they carry you out of your- 
self, until you awake next morning to find that 
they are a dream. I have fallen in love with 
him. I have had the most charming fortnight- 
only one was always rather afraid that he might 
come to himself, which would be awkward,^ 

^ Well, Elsie, have you found a way 
‘I think I have. First, I have discovered that 
ivhen he is surrounded with things that remind 
liim of Edmund Gray, he remains Jildmund Gray. 
Next, I have found out that I can, by talking to 
him even at his ollice, when he lias his papers 
befoi'e him, turn him into Edmund Gray.' 

^ Foil are a witcli, Elsie.’ 

'She is,’ said George, looking at her in the 
foolish lover’s way.^ ‘ Fuu see what she has 
turned me into— a long time ago, and she has 
never turnetl me baidc again.’ 

'I have been tliinking too,’ said Atbelstan. 
'For our purposes, it would be enough to prove 
the identity of E^lmund Gray and I'ldward Dea’iiig. 
That explains the reseuiblance of the luiiuh 
writing and of the endorsement, ^ly commis- 
siomiire’s recollection of tlie man also identifies 
the cheque as drawn by himself for himself under 
another name. It explains the presence of the 
notes in the safe. It also shows that the long 
series of letters which passed between him and 
the broker were written by himself for himself. 
Hei'e, however, is a diilicultyy. I can understand 
Edward Bering believing himself to be Edmund 
Gray, because I have seen it. But 1 caunot 
umlerstaiid Edward Bering believing himself to 
be the Solicitor to Edmund Gray and writing 
at his command.’ 

'But I have seen him in that condition,’ said 
Elsie. 'It was while he was changing from one 
to the other. He sat like one who listens. I 
think tliafe Edmund Gray was at his elbow .speakr 
ing to him. I think I could make him write a 
letter by instruction from Edmund Gray. That 
lie Blioukl believe himself acting for a client in 
writimg to the broker is no more wonderful than 
that he should believe lumself another man 
altogether.’ ^ 

'Show me, if you can, the old man acting for 
an imaginary client. Meantime, I mentioned the 
point as a difficulty. Prove, however, to Mr 
Bering and to the other, concerned that he is 
Edmund Gray, and all is proved. And this we 
can, do by aTiost of witnesses.’ 
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' I want more than this, Athelstan,’ said Elsie. 

' It would still be open to the enemy to declare 
that George, or you, or I, had made use of his 
madness for our own purposes. I want a histoiy 
of the whole case written out by Edmund Gray 
himself— a thing that we can show to Mr Bering 
and to everybody else. But I dread his di&k 
covery. Already he is susiiicious and anxious. 
I sometimes think tliat be is half conscious of his 
condition. ^Ye must break it to him as gently 
as we can. But the shock may kill liiin. Yet 
there is no esca]>e. If the forgeiies were known 
only to ounselves, we might keep the discovery 
a secret ; and only, if necessary — but it would not 
be necessary — k’eep some sort of watch over him 
and warn the Baiik. But Clieckley has told tlie 
clerks and the people at the Bank, and there are 
ourselves to think of, and my mother and Hilda. 

■ — No ; we must let them all know.’ 

'And if one maj-^ mention one’s self,’ said Atbel- 
staxi, ‘my own little difficulty presses. Because, 
you see, I don’t know how long I may be kept 
here. Perhaps to-morrow I might go on to 
Petersburg or to Pekin. Before I go, Elsie, I 
confess tfiat I should like my mother to nnder- 
stand that — that she was a little hasty — that is all.’ 

' You are not going to St Petersburg, brother.’ 
Elsie took his band, 'Yon are noii going to 
leave us any more. You are going to stay. I 
have made another discox-ery.’ 

‘ Pray, if one may ask ’ — — 

‘01] ! juni may ask. 1 saxv a letter to-ilay- — Tilr 
Bering showed it to me. It was written from 
tlie States three or four years ago. it sliowal 
where jmu xvere j^t tliat time — and showed me 
more, Athelstan— it slioxved me how you lost 
the ])i]e of money tliat you made ox^er that silver 
mine — you remember, Athelslaii 
, lie made no reply. 

'Oh! do you think that I am going to accept 
this saerihee? — George, you do not know. The 
donor of that great sum of money wliich i\[r 
Bering held for me — we have often xvomlered 
who it was— I have only found out lo-ilay — it 
was Athelstan. He gave me all he had — for such 
a trilling thing — only because I would nut believe 
that he was a villain — all he had in the world — 
and went out again into the cold. Ho said he 
dropped his money down a gully or a grating on 
the prairie-some nonsense. And he sent it all 
to me, George. — ^V'luit shall xve doP 

' Is this really true, Athelstan ? .Did 3^:111 
really give up all this money to Elsie V 
' She so.’ 

'It is (|nite true, George. I saxv the letter — 
Mr Bering .showed it to me— in xvliich lie sent 
that money liome, and begged Mr Bering to take 
care of it, and to give it to me on the day when 
I should be oiie-and-twentj^ He cannot deny" it. 
Look, at him. He blushes — he is ashamed — he 
hangs his head — he blows tobacco-smoke about, in 
clouds, hoping to hide his red cheeks. Aiid he 
talks of going on to Bt Petersburg, when we know- 
tins secret, and have got the money 1 What do 
you call this conduct, George V 

' Athelstan— there is no xxmrd for 4 t, But yon. 
must have it hack. You must, and slnilh There 
can be no discussion about it. And there is not 
another man in the xx’orld, I believe, who xv6uld 
have done it.’ 

'Nonsense. 1 should only have lost it, if I 
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liad kept it,’ Atliolstan replied after the Irish 
fasMoii. 

‘You bear, Atlielstan. It is yours. Tliero can 
be uo discussion. That's wliat I like a niau for. 
Wliile we women are all talking and disputing, 
the man puts down his foot and says : There 
can be no^discussion.” Then we all stop, and the 
right thing is done. It is yours, brother ; and 
you shall have it, and you sluill stay at home 
with us always and ahvaya.' She laid her hand 
u])on his shoulder, and her unu round his neck, 
caressing him with hand and voice. 

The 'man who had wandered alone for eight 
years tvas not accustomed to sisterly caresses, 
taiey iiioyed him. The thing itself moved him.^ 

‘Ail this belongs to another chapter,' he- said 
huskily. ‘We will talk of it afterwards, when 
the business in hand is despatched.’ 

‘Well, then-™tliat is agreed. You are to have 
your money back : my mother is to take her 
suspicions back : Mr Dering is to have bis cer- 
tificates back and his dividends : Checkley is 
to take his lies back: Sir Siiinuel is to bavc 
his charges back : George and I are going to have 
our peace of mind back. And wo are all going 
to live happy ever afterwards.’ 

‘ As for Wednesday now,’ said George. ‘ It is 
not an iminiportaiit day for us, you know.’ 

. ‘Everything is ready. On Sunday nioi-ning 
iTiy inotlier is always at home before tlhurch. 1 
will see her then, and acrjiuaint her with the 
news that the wedding will take place as origin- 
ally p3.'oposed, at her house. This will astonish 
her very much, and she will become angry and 
polite and sarcaBtic. Then shall tell her -to 
prepare not only for a -wedding feast but also for 
a great, a very great surprise. And I shall also 
inform her that I shall be given away by my 
brother. And then— then — if 1 Icnow luy niother 
aright, slie will become silent I shall do tliat 
to-iuorrow morning. — In the evening, George, 
you will get your Ijest-mau, and I wall get your 
sisters, my britlesmaids, and we will come here, 
or go to Richmond or somewhere — and have 
dlimer and a cheerful evening. — Am I arranging 
tliingis properly ?’ 

* Quite propmdy. Pray go on.’ 

• ‘Sunday afternoon I have promised to spend 
with niy master--Eamund Gray. He is going 
to read me a new Paper he has" just finished, in 
wdiich he shows that Property can be destroyed 
by a painless proces.s.— Athtd'stan, put all your 
money into your pocket and keep it there— in 
less than a twelvemonth, and with it all crime- 
all sweating, all injustice.— No, Athelstan, he is 
not inaiL When he argues on this theme be is 
persuasive and ekxjiient. He coiiviuees every- 
body. I shall hear him out, and then I shall try 
to make him write down all that has happened. 
If we caii only get such a confession, it would 
be ^better than anything else. But it may be 
tHilicult. He does not like being questioned 
about himself. If I do succeed— I don’t know 
. fjuite what I ought to do next He must be told, 
fcsome time or other he must have the truth. I 
.thought of asking all the people mentioned to 
meet at his cUtice on Monday morning at noon 
when Mr Bering is always himself. On Sunday 
I foiild not. . Pie ha.s to address his people on 
SiuAlay evening. Let him do so imaisturbed. 
X, will leave Mm in happiness that one night 


longer. But you two— you will be anxious. 
Come on Sunday evening— between eight and 
nine— to the Hall of Science, Then you will 
hear him and see me. And I will let yon know 
how I Iiave prospered.’ 

‘Sunday evening,’ said Georg<?. ‘Monday 
comes next, then Tuesday, and before Wednes- 
day, my Elsie, the eluiracter of these two con- 
victs has to be completely %Ylute.wasbed, even to 
the satisfaction of Hilda hersedf. Are ^ve not 
runiiing it pretty close P 

‘ ITnbeliever 1 Doubter I I tell you that you 
shall he married with all your friends round you, 
and that Atheistau shall give me a^yay. And 
you shall go away on your holiday with, a quiet 
heart and" nothing to trouble you. Wliat a 
foolish boy not to be able to trust his bride e-ven 
for such a simple thing as getting a confession 
out of a madman I ’ 

‘Do you sport a crest, old muiiP asked 
Athelstan. 

‘I believe there is some kind of a sort of a 
I thing soniewliere around. But crests are fool- 
islmess.’’; 

i ‘Hot always. Take a new one, George — a real 
one. Stamp it on your spoons and forks and in 
your books and on your carriage. Let it be; 
simply the words, “ Dux Femina Faeti.” ’ 
he continued,] 


THE EHFIELD SMALL-ATiM.S FAOTOBY. 

Some little time back we gave in the pages of 
this Journal a short account of Woolwich. Arsenal . 
(No. 3S0, April 11, 1S91), where are iiuiuii- 
factiired ordnance of all sizes and classes, from 
the light tield-giui of the Eoyal Horse* Artillery 
to the huge monsters known as ‘Woolwich 
Infants, ’ or by some such fanciful name. But, 
as every one knows, xveapons of thia character 
are quite in a minority as compared with those 
which are carried by the soldier himsell, and 
form Ids personal weapons whether as an infantrj^ 
or cavalry man. It is at EnMd, on the river 
Lea, some twelve miles down the Great Eastern 
Eailway, that these weapons are manufactured, 
almost entirely, as required by our army. 

Eiiheld Factory has not, like Woolwich .Arsenal, 
an ancient; history of its own. In the days of 
Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, of the Duke of 
York and his faithful secretary, Samuel Pepys, 
Woulwieh was famous for the production botli 
of ships and of guns ; but the small -arms factory 
on the borders of Essex dates only from the early 
part of this century. Its site seems to have beeii ' 
chosen regardless of any peculiar advantages for 
maiiufactiiring purposes. It is simply a collec- 
tion of workshops built in tlie flat meadows 
through which run the various branches, natural, 
and artilicial, of tlie lazy Lea ; and the n.earest 
town, about a mile- and a half distant, is quiet 
and remote little Waltham, chiefly knowii for its 
Abbey Church, the buriaLpIacti of Haroldj which 
rises in its midst. . 

The situation of the Infield Factory is, how- 
ever, advmitageous in this way : the caWils :te 
a safe means of water transit for the gunpowder 
which is manufaetupd in the adjacent mills at • 
Waltham, and wMch b rerpiired at Inflekl for 
use in the proving of the barrels M firearms j 
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while the far-sfcretching marslies^provitle an appa- 
rently intei'iiiiiiahle range for carrying out the 
necessary experiments and trials with regard to 
the accuracy of the weapons manufactured. 

Where one of the canals has been conducted 
into a square-shaped basin, the older and principal 
buildings of the manufactory have heeii located. 
They form a quadrangle of some extent ; and 
here, too, are situated the offices and the quarters 
of tlie executive staff, which is composed partly 
of civilians and partly of military officers. Be- 
hind these, on the east side of the enclosure, and 
on the banks of one of the canals, are rows of 
workmen's cottages. Near the entrance gates 
are situated schools for the workmen’s children; 
and at the other end of this street, as we may 
call it, is a church, which is served by the clergy 
of the parish of Enfield. On the west side extend 
north and south the flat meadows or marshes 
which form so convenient a spot for the testing 
and proving of the rifles. 

As we have said, all sorts of personal weapons 
required for the arming of a soldier in the English 
army are made here, not only firearms, sucli as 
rifles and revolve.rs, but lances,* swords, and 
bayonets, the last having now become a sort of 
short sword. There is also one class of weapons 
which occupies a sort of intenuediate position 
between those : carried by the soldier himself and 
tiiose drawn by horses-— that of machine guns, as 
they are called, whicli, thougli not carried by 
uieii on their shoulders or in their liands, are 
drawn about by them on small carriages. These 
machine guns are classed with personal arms, 
because they are usually employed in connection 
with infantry ; and also because --which is a 
far more important reason— the ammmiition 
required for them is similar to that used in rifles, 
ill fact, they are in ])riiiciple only a collection of 
rifles as used by the infantry, fastened together, 
or, as we shall see, a single ritie barrel witli 
machinery attached which enables it to discharge 
with great rapidity. 

There is one more general principle which we 
shall do well to bear in mind before we enter the 
factory. It is this, that of course the manu- 
facture of small-arms is iii as much a condition 
of uncertainty as that of larger warlike weapons 
ill these days. AYhat we see now may become 
obsolete in a very short time, and we shall be 
shown specimens of firearms which formed the 
universal weapons of the Britisli army only a very 
few years ago, but are now as much out of date 
for practical purposes as cross-bows. Kemember- 
ing rdiis, let us go first when we enter to one of i 
the offices, where we shall see arranged in a rack , 
against the wall, amongst others, specimens of the ■ 
old Enfield muzzle-loader, of the same iveapon 
converted into a breech-loader, of the Martini- 
Henry rifle, and of the latest pattern of all, the 
magazine rifle. AYhile, stoi’ed away in . some out- 
of-the-way corner, it is just' possible we might 
come across a specimen of the old smooth-bore 
or Mhown Bess,’ which formed the weapon of 
certain.English linesmen so late as the beginning 
of the Crimean War. 

The Enfield workshops are of course in appear- 
ance niiieh like other workshops. There are the 
same processes of forging and casting, and the 
same machinery for hammering and turning and 
: boring ant drilling which we see elsewhere. Let 




US rather confine our attention to those, tliim 
which we shall not find in other places. We 
have come to see the articles whicli are turned 
out from here, in the process of their manufac- 
ture, rather tlian the iiuichinery by which they 
are made. 

A rifle, as every one knows, consists of three 
portions — the wmoden stock, the baiT#l, and the 
lock.^ The stock is usually made of walnut wood, 
and is manufactured in what we should perhaps 
describe as a carpenter’s shop. Formerly, the 
stock of a rifle was formed out of one long piece 
of timber ; but now tlie complicated machinery 
of the breech and lock cannot be contained in 
a liollow in the Wood, as was formerly the case, 
but has to be enclosed in a steel case, to which 
tlie wooden butt and barrel support are screwed. 
To the rifles of the newest pattern there hangs, 
just bhlow the lock, the magazine, in which are 
carried five or, in some cases, ten cartridges, 
which spring up into in turn, ready to be 

discharged. In short, the rifle has become, as 
regards its rapidity of action, something similar 
to a revolver® pistol* We .shall find that a lock 
has in its manufacture to pass through an almost 
infinite number of processes, each part having 
to be forged or beaten out till the whole can 
be fitted together. 

Let us pass on to the baiTel-making shojr. 
Rifle barrels are made from a solid round bar of 
steel, which is at first considerably shorter and 
stouter than the finisliecl barrel will be. This 
steel bar is heated red-hot, and is passed between 
several pairs of rollers, vdiich convert it out 
wardly into the required form. It has, lunvevei 
afterwai’ds to be bored and then rifled—- that is, 
furnished with the spiral grooves within, wdiieli 
give the bullet the necessary spun. Of course 
the barrel is "by far the most important portion 
of a firearm, and the barrels of rifles are, at 
Enfield, tested and proved in the most ingenious 
and .searching mariner. The first proof takes 
place after the barrel has beeh bored, but before 
it is rifled. Tlie barrels are loaded with car 
ti'idges of considerably greater weight botli in 
powder and bullet than those which will he used 
ill them v/heii they are ready for service, and are 
enclosed in a sort of strong box which has one 
side open. They are then discharged through 
the open side into a heap of sand, and examined ; 
but it is a rare event to find a barrel that has 
not been able to bear this test. The second proof, 
which takes place after the rifling, k of a similar 
character. 

But these proofs are only to test the strength 
of a barrel ; the test of its accuracy ia a much 
more delicate operation. Of course the machinery 
by wdiicli it is bored and rifled ’works with the 
most admirable precision ; but yet it is necessary 
to put this machine- work to trial. There ,ar^^ 
amongst others, two highly ingenious methods for 
doing this. In the one case it is placed on a stand 
which is so- constructed that on it the barrel 
can be made to revolve rapidly. The barrel is 
pointed towards a window, and in front of it is 
a fixed sight. Tlie workman looks tlanugh it 
while it i.s revolving; and if the dght .reihains 
steady to his eye, that is a proof tliaii'.the baiTel 
may be said to be straight But 'there .k 'yet 
another method. The mechanism of tbis^testing 
apparatus is rather difficult to . describe, but is 
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eonieibing of tins fasliioii. The barrel is made 
to revolve as before; but this time there is 
inserted in it a spindle, on which is fixed a short 
arm with a point which touches very lightly the 
interior of the baiTel. If there is any inecjuaiity, 
or if the barred is not perfectly straight this short 
arm is of course shaken, and when this is the case, 
the inotiai#is furtlier conimunicated to a long arm 
ut the end of whicli is an indicator, win eh is looked 
at by the workman through a magnifying glass, 

llarrtd, stuck, and lock being at last completed 
and tested, the rifle is put together ; but even then 
it is subjected to one more trial. This is carried 
out on idle proof-ground in tlie marshes, and takes 
the form of an actual discharge of tdie 'weapon at 
a target. The rifle is screwed to a fixed and firm 
support, and ilien a certain nuuiber of rounds are 
fired at ranges of five hundred and one thousand 
yards re.spectively. In this test the hitting of the 
centre of the target, or ‘bulFs-eye,’ is not the end 
in vie'W, as it is in ordinary target practice. That 
sort of shooting depends of course on the steadiness 
with which the marksman holds dhe rifle. In 
this case, however, the fixed* rest may be directed 
on any portion of the target, and tlie grip 'ivill 
always be the same. The only object of tlie test 
is to see whether the rifle throws the bullet at 
each round on or near the same spot, A marker 
at the butt examines the position of each shot, and 
the smaller the space on which they strike, the 
bcttei weapon. 

We have not yet spoken of the machine guns. 
These weapons are, as part of the regular equip- 
ment of armiesj quite modern, tliough the idea of 
binding together a quantity of barrels and tlien 
discharging them at once, or with great rapidity 
one after anotlier, is not altogether novel. Some- 
times, instead of a number of barrels, one only is 
required, ami the cartiidges are discharged from 
short barrels or chanibt;r.s which are brought in 
turn into position with dm longei^ one. This 
is tlie ordinary revolver system ; but modem 
machine guns are a great improvement on this 
method, and entirely dispense with the necessity 
of loading separate chambeiu Machine guns have 
succeeded one another with extraordinary rapidity, 
and a gun seems only to be adopted in oialer io 
be .superseded. Thus, we have liad daring the 
last few years a series of these weapons hearing 
the names ot Gatling, Gardiner, Nordeiifolt, and 
Maxim. We null not stop to examine all these 
speeimens—most of which, as we have ali'eady 
said, may be considered in a way obsolete — but 
wdli only remark on the newest and latest. When 
the revolver system was given up, the idea was 
how to work with a single barrel and drop in 
cartridges us required* At lii*st they were dropped 
in from a hopper or ‘feeder,’ wiiich was fixed on 
the top ; but by the latest invention the cartridges 
are supplied from a long belt with pockets, vdiich 
passe.s through the breech portion of the ^gun. 
Belt after belt can bo inserted, us it is a very easy 
nuitter to slip the cartridges into the pockets, so 
that the discharge is continuous as long as there- 
is amnuinition. The machinery for picking the 
cartridges out of the belt, for inserting them in 
the breech, 'and for extracting the empty cases, 
is rather complicated, but almost self- working, 
,the power employed being^ that of the recoil of 
ihe. giHi. " Another highly imporiant invention is 
that- the barrel, to guard against overheating from 


the continuous dfscharge, is enclosed in a cylinder 
which is filled with water. 

As we 'Walk about the factory we see, besides 
the woikmeii, here and there groups of men in 
militarv uniform. These are ariuourer sergeants, 
who attend classes at which they are taught the 
mysterious mechanism of the breech-loaders and 
machine guns. In former days, Toininy xVtkins 
could be nistructed how to keep his weapon in 
order, lock and all ; but now its complications are 
beyond the power of liis understanding or of liis 
fingers, perluq^s of both, and he has to hand over 
his'rifle to a more skilled superior when it is out 
of order. Truly, military matters, from the move- 
ment of tlie vast army corps of the present day 
down to the mechanism of the soldiers’ weapons, 
have become a highly technical matter. Dugald 
Dalgetty, notwithstanding his lengthy practical 
training, would not liave been in it now. 

War lias indeed become a science in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century such as it never 
was before ; not, of course, that men can be made 
to march faster nor horses to gallop more rapidly 
than they did in former days, but because the 
weapons which are used are such marvels of 
mechanical skill. And yet in how tew years lias 
this transformation been accomplished. 'What 
a short apace separates us from 'the days of smooth, 
bores and ‘Brown Bess and what a step it is, all 
at once, as it were, from firearms wliich were 
hardly an improvement on those of medieval days, 
to the breech-loaders and magazine rifles and; 
machirie guns which are turned out in suc)i vast 
numbers from tliese Enfield worksliops* 

And so we leave the said workshops with their 
clang and tlieir bang, and the throb of great 
machines, and the whirl of wheels, and the heat 
and the apparent drive and hurry, though of 
course there is really order in what seems to us to 
be confusion ; and we pass out across the liat low 
meadows, and along the banks of the scarcely 
muviiig stream. But as we make, it may be, for 
tlie old Abbey Church of Waltham, which rises 
before us, we feel there is one consolation wliicdi 
the sight of these wondorfiil weapons of war 
brings to us, and it is this : that modern science 
lias made wars less lasting than tliey used to 
be ; that as soon as declarati(jri of war has once 
been made, or an expedition decided on, the 
contest will be, though no doubt severe and 
terrible, yet short and decisive, and must perforce 
he followed by an interval of peace far longitr 
than the period of fighting. 

Als O'LD MAID’S .MAlilUAGE. 

By Geoegc B. Buugif. 

Miss Mattie was in a dilemma. A cliill gleam 
of April sunshine shot across tlie table and lit 
dauciiigly . on j\[iss j\Iattie’s face. Miss Mattie 
was not averse to siiusliine ordinarily, but this 
intrusive and irresponsible beam annoyed lier ; ' 
beside.s, it made the flume of tlie fire look sickly,- 
and disturbed maiden meditations. She put on 
her spectacles, carefully adjusted her cap,- and 
prepared for tlie worst. Then she rang the bell 
for Prudence, her handmaiden, who appeared in 
Quaker gray and a snowy cap. Little rebellious 
curls danced out frbm beneath the cap Mi a frivol- 






AH OLD MAIL 

OILS fasliioii wliiclx nptlung could*^restra Evel j 
now as slie came in slie made an attempt to reduce ^ 
tlieiii to ordeiv but in vaiii. 

M^rudence/ said Miss Mattie, ‘wliat did the 
Doctor’s boy sa^r?’ 

'Tliat worldly youth, Mistress, attempted to 
pass the time in vain discourse concerning cei'tain 
maidens who attire themselves in blue rainieiit 
and smite a heathen iiistriuneiit called the 
tambourine’ — — 

‘ Yes, yes, Prudence,’ interrupted i\Iiss Mattie, 

^ I daresay. But what did he say about the 
lettei’**?’ 

‘ He said, Mistress, that lie Avas to take back an 
answer ; and I have entreated him to much profit- 
able conversation until tlie answer be written.’ 

Miss Mattie looked perplexedly at the grave, 
serene-eyed, little Quaker maid. ‘ How old are 
you, child 1’ slie asked. 

‘ Twenty, Mistress,’ said Prudence, 

Miss Mattie gained at the unopened letter on the 
table, and then at Prudence. ^ Prudence, you are 
young,’ she said, ^but wiser than your years. 

‘ Have yoU--*”Inive you ever had a sweethearti’ 

Prudence looked, a little unprepared for this 
remark. But she was conscientious. ‘Truly,’ she 
said, ‘there is one stalwart youth, a carpenter, 
who has flattered me many times when going to 
Meeiiiig, but to whom I have nob been drawn,’ 

‘Oh, you — you weren’t drawn to him P asked 
l^liss Mattie. 

‘ Nay, Mistress ; whereat he is much provoked, 
and threatenetli to’— 

‘To what'P asked Miss Mattie. 

‘To fare forth to foreign lands and forget me,’ 
placidly answered the little maid. 

Miss Mrittie still struggled with a certain 
.sliameful consciousness- that she luid wavered. 
Y/hat a tower of strength Prudence was! ‘Did 
you — did you— did he ever kiss you P she asked 
in a whisper. 

Prudence opened her blue eye.s widely. ‘ Surely, 
Mistress, it is the manner of young men to indulge 
in such unseemliness unless discouraged.’ 

‘And — and did'—yoit-— did you discourage him V 
asked XFiss Mattie. 

A faint colour stole over tlie pretty little maid’s 
face. She looked distresafully at the carpet. 
‘The youth was strong, and I but slight,’ she 
answered in confusion j ‘ and he was about to 
depart and — and’' — — 

‘ W -wha,t did he do P asked Xiiss Mattie eagerly, 
still holding the letter in her luind. 

‘ He saluted me, Xlisti'ess,’ answered Prudence. 
A faint smile played over her lips at the j.'‘eco] lec- 
,tion.:. ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

‘Sit down, Prudence,’ said Miss Mattie. ‘I 
want to ask your advice, child. You know more 
, about men than I do.’ 

Prudence .sat down. Miss Mattie regarded her 
as a daughter, although Miss Mattie herself was 
' only forty-five. But people in Little Bingleton 
rather prided themselves on looking old. It was 
thought to savour of fiightiness if folks adopted 
• inode’rn fashions or travelled often to town. Miss 
, Mattie was the only daughter of the late Dr 
' Sewell' Ever since her father’s death, which had 
happenecl**'abyut ten years ago, she had lived in 
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her own pretty little cottage on the outskirts of 
the town. People who remembered her fifteen 
years back said that Xliss Mattie was then very 
handsome. She was still a sweet-faced woman, with 
rich auburn haiiv and placid blue eyes. There 
had been whispers of a girlish romance a long 
time ago ; but by-and-by people looked upon her 
as a confirmed old maid. The years /glassed, and 
.still Miss Xlattie lived her quiet uneventful days, 
until Dr Slurke, the one practitioner in the place, 
suddenly discovered that Aliss Mattie was wasting 
her life, ‘ You’ve a mission to fulfil,’ he had said. 

‘ What is itP placidly demanded Miss Sfattie. 
‘I will go home and write it to you,’ retorted the 
Doctor, attacked by a sudden fit of shyness. His 
manner had occasioned Xliss lllattie some mis- 
givings, but she had concealed them under licr 
usual placid exterior until the arrival of the fatal 
letter. 

The latter lay upon the table. Miss Mattie 
dared not oj)en it. It seemed as if the occasion 
demanded a solemn and formal ceremony of .some 
sort— a ceremony with witnesses. ‘Open it, 
Prudence,’ she said suddenly, turning to the. 
little maid. 

Even Prudence could not conceal something 
which approached to worldly curiosity. She took 
the letter in her hand and opened it5» with her 
usual deliberation. The man has a concern to 
marry thee, Xlistress,’ she said, after a steady 
pieriisal of the letter. 

No woman likes 1o have a j)roposal of marriage 
put before her in so baldly prosaic a manner as 
in this instance. Mis.s XIattie felt that the occasion 
was not being treated w’itli suficient solemnity. 

‘ Head it aloud please, Prudence,’ she said Wand. 
Prudence read it : 

Dear XIadam— I never proposed to -any one 
before— haven’t had either the time or the incli- 
j nation— and I have vainly consulted all the litera- 
I ture on the subject. XlD.st of it seems to me to 
I be rubbish. Y'ou are a sweet, amiable woman, of 
1 ‘ather a melancholy disposition ; 1 am bustling, , 
savage, irritable, loud, and overbearing. Don’t 
you think that we each have what the other 
lacks I I ’m tired of living alone, so must you be 
also. Couldn’t we join forces and travel together? 
You must be very solitary, and it is always so 
comforting to have a man in the house in case of- 
burglars or lire or any tiling of that sort. 'Will 
you inaiTj me ? If so, kindly return a note in 
the affirmative by bearer, and I’il come up this 
evening to talk it over. If my letter is lacking 
in delicacy, reuieniber that doctors are accustomed 
to come straight to the point. You want rousing; 
.so do I. AVhicli shall it be? Yes or no? I shall. 
b,e walking impatiently up and down iny garden 
—-an exceedingly rash thing to . do in this east 
wiiid—-until I receive your reply. — Yours very 
faitliiully, Silas Slurke.: 

‘ Is that all?’ demanded XIlss XIattie, who tiad. 
faint hopes that the missive would be couched in 
all the long-winded eloquence of Miss Austin’s- 
heroines. ^ . 

Even Prudence seemed to have found, it dis- 
appointing. She inwardly contrasted it with, 
certain vain but impassioned utterances of the,-- 
young carpenter, and then rebuked herself for 
instituting worldly comparisons. 
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‘ is there nothing more in the letter, Prudence ? 
Nothing ahout love 

‘ The letter lacketh worldiiness of that kind/ 
ansvrered Prudence, seriously scanniiig tlie page. 

Miss Mattie had not lost all seiitinieiit. Hhe 
recalled that episode of lier vanished youth when 
Eeiiben Roaiiiree had declared that he worshipped 
her. Reiihti]! was only a farmer’s son — a strugg- 
ling farmer— and Miss Mattie’s exalted position 
had been declared a fatal obstacle to lienheu's pre- | 
tensions. Whereupon, Reuben had iittereil wicked j 
words, shaken his list at Mattie’s wdiite-haired | 
old fatlier, and departed to lands niikuo\yii in | 
search of fortune. He had taken a lock^ of IMiss | 
Mattie’s fair hair wdtli him, and she still cher- | 
ished in secret a little black daguerreotype of tlie t 
departed swain. All this had happened a quarter j 
of a century ago. At first, the Ruth of love had | 
kept Miss Mattie’s heart w^arm. But hearts gro\v 
cold and faith wavers and dies away wdien the 
years pass and absent lovers make no sign. 

Miss Mattie drifted placidly adown the stream 
of Time, distributing little gifts to her jieigh- j 
hours on the banks, and winning the love of | 
ill!.; But she found life rather dulL Her old 
school-feilo^vs had large families, who called 
Miss Matilda ^Auiit Mattie/ and confided all 
their troubles to lier sympathetic ears. Miss 
Mattie also found, to her very great surprise, that 
men rather disturbed her. She' liked her little 
nap' after dinner, her game of backgammon wdth 
Prudence in the evening, her regiihir quiet life. 
If she had married Reuben, all these things would 
iuive become impossible. 

Miss Mattie did not like to be hurried. And 
yet— and yet. As she sat there holding Dr 
Slurkti’s letter in her liaiid, ]ier youth caiuc 
back. How the poor boy had loved her 1 She 
recalled liis foolish sjjeeclies, jiis fondness for her 
yellow locks and blue eyes, and all the thousand- 
and-one little Ricks and jests 'with which lie liad 
beguiled her into loving him. Dr Sliuice’s letter 
had unsettled her. Though she felt slie could 
not marry a man who never wiped iiia boots on 
the mat, and believed that a congested liver was 
aiisweralde for all the .sorrow in the world — 
yet there might be hidden depths of love within 
him. 'He was a doctor, too. That was anutliei* 
recommendation. 

Prudence still waited, the letter in her hand. 

•MJp Mattie temporised. < 1— I will ask Iiim to 
tea, Prudence,’ she said, as slie sal down to her | 
desk and wrote in an .elegant Italian hand that ; 
she. must have further time in which to consider { 
Dr Biiirke’s fiatterhig proposal ‘ And Prudence/ 1 
she saidj us she sealed the letter— Miss Mattie 
always used a seal— ‘see that your pikelets are 
plentiful and of the best. Nothing comforts^ a 
man so much as e good tea.’ - * | 

Miss Mattie Wiis a little bit ruffled by the 
events of the day. Bhe went up-stairs, ami | 
,h)oked : : long, and lovingly at a .certain little | 
till |>0rtrait. Then she put on her best lavender I 
silk dress, removed her cap, and went dowii-stairs 
to her cosy sitting-room, ' •’ ' 

■/ A man’s step scrunclied the gravel outside, and 
the next moment an unknown voice, demaudod if 
Miss Matilda Bewell lived there. 

: , Mattie thrust the daguerreotype into her 
bosom and went out. ‘ IV hat is it, Prudence f 
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^‘A wayfarer from over the seas who would 
have speech with thee, Mistress,’^ said Prudence 
quietljq as she went baedw to her pikelets. 

Miss Mattie felt an odd sensation at her lieart. 

It liuttered and leapt. What if this burly 
stranger brought her news from the uiiiurgotteu 
Reuben ! 

The stranger held a letter in his hand. M’ve 
just come down on the cars '^vith a letter from au 
old friend,’ he said. 

‘ On the what 'i ’ asked Miss Mattie, in bewilder- 
nieiit. 

‘On the cars. Oh, I forgot. You call them 
trains. Can I come in U _ ^ ^ 

‘ Witli pleasure,’ said Mi.ss Mattie, in a fiiittered, 
odd little tone. ‘ May I offer you a dish of tea?’ 

The stranger seem puzzled. ‘ ^Ve generally 
drink it in mugs,’ he said. ^ ; 

He took off his hat and coat and carefully ■ 
hung them on a peg in the hail. The passage i 
seemed to shrink when he walked along it, and | 
his liead liit against the low little ]X)rtal as he I 
followed Mass Mattie into her small sitting-room, j 
full of delicate china, and gay with samplers and | 
quaint old mirrors on the wails. | 

The stranger sat down in an annebuir by the /I 
fire. He seemed to swell over the sides of it | 
The cat jumped on to his colossal knee and went 
to sleep tlicre. ! 

Miss Mattie sat facing the wiiuRnv, and feeling | 
reassui’ed. Slie trusted that cat’s instinct almost ! 
as much as she did the wisdom of Prudence. I 
And the cat did not know young <‘arpeuters. I 

As the stranger glanced roiiiul the room, the i 
ancient figures on the samplers caught his eye. j 
He studied the impossible peacocks spreading | 
tlieir tails luider equally impossible treo.9, and I 
his eyes twinkled. ‘ My 1 Ain’t they real | 
pi'etty !’ lie saitl Then he looked at another 
sampler. ‘ I like that picture of Nuuh and his I 
sons .sitting on top of the Ark/ he observed 
genially. ‘ 

Miss Mattie felt distressed. She did not like 
to interrupt his liow of art criticism by adinitting 
that the Ark -svas meant for the roof of a lumse, 
and Noah and las sons were only .four ravens 
perched on the ridge. 

‘Excuse me/ said the stranger, handing her a 
letter. ‘Won’t you read tins linsL and iheu 
we’ll talk.’ 

Hospitality was a sacred rite witli Mka Mattie. 

‘ I trust that you will parttdee of my poor 
hospitality first, M-Mr— ? ’ she said, with a 
stately bend of her head. j 

‘Alphaeus P. W interbottom. I’d be sorry to | 
go away without doing so/ answered the stranger 
heartily, as Prudence appeared with the pikelets. 

‘Prudence/ said Miss Mattie solemnly, ‘make 
some more.’ " j 

* Y on ’re right, Ma’am,’ said the stranger, sur-, 
veying the little dish. ‘I was just thinking I 
could eat the whole lot of tbu.s:e cunning little 
cakes.^ ^ 

Aiid Miss Mattie actually laughed. Her tea- 
parties were usually very solemn and stately 
affairs. Mrs Pennifatlier, the Ree tor’s wife, . 
always came in, a copper-coloured silk. Miss, 
Twiiikleton, too, invariably donned her beet ! 
old yellow lace ruffies.for the ^ occasion. ; 'Tli,e ■' 
stranger, however, wore garments of a trans-' :' 
utiantic cut, and had a x>niuted beard# He was i 
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a line handsome man of aboui? forty-five, ifs 
Miss Mattie handed him a fragile cup, the last 
of the pikelets had disappeared. 

^ ! Miss Sewell,' he said, ^ I 'm quite for- 

getting the little men up there on the walls. 
There won’t be a crumb left for ’em at this 
rate.’ 

* Miss I^fattie laughed again. Another step 
sounded on the gravel path outside. 

^ It ’s Dr Slurke,’ she said, uucoiufurtably. ^ I — I 
had quite forgotten him.’ 

Dr Slurke opened the door, and ’ recoiled in 
angry amazement. There was ]\Iiss Mattie — 
his Matilda, as he ^vas wont to call her in tireams 
— wlieii he did dream, wliicli was hut seldom — 
chatting genially away with some foreign rulfian 
whom he had never before heard of or known 
to exist. It was indecorous ; it was vulgar ; it 
'Was unfeeling ; it was aggravating ; it was un- 
professional ; and the kind of thing which he 
(Dr Slurke) was not going to put up with from 
ari}^ lady however nice she might be under 
ordinary circumstances. So he pulled his stubbly 
beard and glared at the stranger. But, unfortu- 
nately for the’ Doctor, Mr Alphaeus P* Winter- 
bottom was not overwhelmed. 

Miss Mattie half rose from her chair. ^ Good- 
evening, Dr Slurke. Won’t you come inf she 
inquired, %vith the sugar tongs poised in her 
white hand. 

This was another insult. Slie was pouring 
out her best tea and giving it to the man in 
the chair. Dr Slurke did a very fooli.sh thing— 
a thing lie had often done before, hut never 
without experieneiiig disastrous results, tie lost 
his temper. He drew himself up to his full 
height — five feet three — and scowled on the Pirate 
King in the arincliaii* — this ruifian who stole 
people s heiuls by nursing their objectionable old 
;Pei‘sian cats. 

* Won’t you come in?’ tremulously repeated 
Miss Mattie. 

Dr Slurke bowed sarcasticall^u ‘ I thank you, 
no, Madam,’ he said. ^ 1 only came in to inform 
you that I had caught a cold in my garden whilst 
awaiting your pleasure.’ 

The other man looked quietly u]). ‘ I gues.s, 

you ought to he proud of it,’ he said, in his 
objectionable American way. 

Dr Slurke bowed to him v/ith withering irony. 
‘I — eh — was not aware that I was asking a 
conundrum,’ he .said. ^May I inquire who 1 
have the pleasure of addressing?’ 

' The stranger smiled. ‘My name’s Winter- 
bottom — ^Alpliaeus P. Winterbottom.’ 

Miss Mattie let fall the sugar from the tongs. 
‘Oh, Dr Slurke,’ she said, "with tears in her voice, 
‘ l am so sorry. You see it was rather a difficult 
question to answer, and’ 

‘ I will thank you to be good enough not to 
di.$cuss it before this gentleman,’ the Doctor 
eqaeuiated at a white- heat. * ■ 

‘ But I — I really ’ And poor Miss Mattie 

felt inclined to cry, 

Mr Winterbottom was moved by Miss Mattie’s 
distress. SSluill I make him shut the door from 
the outside V he asked, quietly cares.sing the cat. 
‘ I think, Madam, you M feel more comfortable if 
this turkcy-cock sort of person had gone home to 
roost.’ 

not speaking to you, sir,’ said the 


Doctor, ‘ My remarks were meant for this 
lady.’ 

* I could just drop him into a nice soft llower- 
, bed, if you’d only say the word, Madam,’ quietly 
I continued Mr Winterbottom. 

‘Madam, 1 take my leave,’ said the angry 
I Doctor. — ‘ As for you, Mr Winterbeaus, you shail 
! hear from me.’ 

! ‘Not professionally, I hope,’ said the imper- 
turbable .straiigei‘. ‘Don’t distress this lady any 
more, or ITi really have to come and reason with 
you.’ ■ , 

Tile Doctor withdrew, speecliless Avitli rage. 
Poor Miss Mattie began to cry softly into tlie 
teapot. 

Pile stranger juit the cat down, gently ap- 
proaclied the table, ‘hladam,’ ho sahl, ‘that ; 
extremely ill-tempered person will be better 
to-morrow. If, he ain’t, I guess I’ll have to 
reason with him — near a pond.’ 

‘Oil, please don’t,’ said Miss Mattie, feeling 
comforted by the stranger’s vast bulk. ‘I — 1 
kept him waiting for an answer to— to an ex- , 
tremely delicate matter this evening, and-— and; 
he ’s cross with me.’ 

The stranger led Miss Mattie to the armchair. 
‘Now, you sit there, Madam,’ he said in his 
gentle, kindly way. ^ ‘I ’ll brew this tea for you. 
Yon just assimilate those cniming little cake.s of 
yours, and you ’ll feel better. One lump of 
sugar? Isn’t it?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Mattie, feeling that support 
from conscious strength which delights most 
women. 

‘And the cream?’ said the stranger, holding 
up the dainty little cream e^ye^ admiringly.: 

‘ My ! Ain’t tliat little pitcher pretty I And the 
fire 1 Beats our stove.s liollow.’ He handled tlie 
dainty tea equipage w’itli jealous cure, and waited 
on Miss Mattie so nicely that all her* fears' 
vanished. 

‘A gentle lady like you didn’t ought to bei 
bothered,’ the stranger said reflectively, when 
Prudence had cleared away the things— ‘didn’t 
ought to be bothered by a grasshopper like that, 

I dare.say he means W’ell, but he don’t coll used--; 
tate worth a cent. P’hat’s what’s the matter' 
•with him. Now just tell me if yoii feel down- 
right chipper again, and if so, we’ll go into tliis,:;: 
business, or, if you j)i'efer it, I ’ll come again to- 
morrow.’ , ■ . 

‘I thank you, Mr Winterbottom,’ said Miss 
hlattie, in her simple friendly way, ‘ It — it w’ as , 
foolish of me to — to be so frightened. The 
Doctor has been very kind to me.’ 

‘Theji I’ll let him off the ])ond,i said Mr 
Winterbottom, as if making a conce.ssion to seii- 
^iment. ‘ You’re like one of those pretty wind- 
llowers 'we have in our couutJ'j— you want, 
sheltering fionr all the storms that blow.’ 

hliss Mattie smiled a pleased little smile. Blue 
had never been compared to a wiud-liuw'er 
befoi’e. >: 

Mr WTnterhottoin took up the letter with his; 
customary deliberation. ‘ Now, Madam,’ he said^- 
‘ I ’ll read it to you, and when I ’m bumping' over 
a mhot, you tell me to pull up, and i’ll drive 
quietly!’ ... 

Miss Mattie did not understand what ca7i.o| 
was. The sti*auger explained that it was a hole 
in the road in winter, and that a sleigh had to 
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glide gently o\-er and not take it flying, for fear 
of bumping the bottom out, 

‘Is — is the letter from Ilountree'?^ asked 
Mattie, with quivering lips. 

The stranger looked at lim' adnuringly. ‘ Now, 
Madam/ he' said, ‘ I never did see your like for 
eoiiiitig straight to the point. You/ve fine in- 
stincts. ThaVs what the widower said when he 
was telling me about it.’ 

‘The-the Did I understand you to say 

widower? To—to allude to Mr .Rountree T 
inquired Miss Mattie. She felt crushed. Reuben 
had not been true to her ; he had forgotten his 
youtliful love; all these years she had allowed 
iier heart to remain in the keeping of a man who 
did not want it, 

‘ Pd better read his letter,’ said Mr Winter- 
bottom. ‘His wife wished it, you know.’ 

‘ I™-I doiiT know,’ said Miss Jilattie, trembling 
—*I don’t know. But, oh, Mr Winterbottom, 
you have been so kind to me, that I would 
rather hear it in your own words, please.’ 

Mr Winterbottom looked gratified. ‘So you 
shall, Madam/ he said — ‘so you shall. You see, 
Reuben settled, down in Oiifario five-and-fcwenty 
years ;tigo/: ■■■.■■ 

‘ Yes/ said Miss Mattie. 

‘And then, when he was ("^oing pretty well he 
married old Deacon Tucker’s oldest.’ 

^Mias l^Iattie was but human. ‘ lYas — was l^iias 
Tucker comely V she asked. 

‘Sort of apple-cheeked/ saitl Mr "lYinterbottom. 

‘ The girls are more like Reube.’ 

‘The — the wluit'?’ gasped Miss Slatiie. 

‘TliegirlA 

‘Are — are there many?’ 

Mr lYinterbottoni reflected. ‘lYell, there’s 
Su'iUiinthy, and Delia, and .Lelota, and Theresa, | 
and the Twins.’ I 

Every fresli name made tlie matter irorse. | 
Tiie stranger saw it. ‘I can’t romeiiiber the I 
names of the others/ lie said coinfortingly ; ‘ but [ 
there aren’t uiaiiy — seven or eight, maybe.’ j 

‘ Is he happy V inquired Miss Mattie, still | 
clinging to her romance, as only a woman can, I 
She would not be liarsli or unju.st to Reuben. 
Yndkt she stayed at home and dreamed her liRj^ 
j au’ay, he had gone into that vast now country' 
and WOE a living from the soil. He had worked 
out tlie grief from his heart, and— and forgotten 
her. She might have Ivnowii that his strong 
loyal nature could not fail to fliid an appreciative 
helpmate. Tins Canadian girl who iiad loved 
him had not .stayed to tlunk of social position ; 
she had grasped the substance, instead of the 

■ shadow, tPoor Miss Mattie’s tears flowed freely. 
Perhaps Reu];)eu’.s grief wlien his wife had been 
called away had ]3ronipted him to think of her. 
Miss Mattie. 

‘ lVli~\yIiut is his me.ssage to meT she inquired. 

Mr Winterbottom came a little nearer to Mi.ss 
^ Mattie. fWell, you see,’ lie said gentlv, ‘she was 
^ kind of jealous of you, Madam. Reiifie told her 
you \l always be first in his heart, and so, when 
she was called away, she asked hiin to send for 
you to---to look after him.’ 

' '.‘Aiid— and what did he say?’ asked Miss 
Mattie. , " , 

■ /.Well, you see, Beubc hadn’t the heart to tear, 

’ yoiriroin your old surround ing.s, even if you’d 
'b^^e'n willing to come. So he' sent me.. .“Tell 


Imi/’ lie said— “tell lier all my life I Ve turned to 
her in sorrow and joy alike,* all my life she’s 
been luy guiding star. In the woods I ’ve seen 
her walking before me, clearing the wiry, and 
everywhere" she stepped the corn grew greenly. 
Tell her,” he .said, “ in all that coarse, rude, rough 
life, with its struggles and trials and pains and 
successes, .she ’a never left rny side for one moment. 
She’,s been the angel of my .life, the pure sweet 
English girl, who I know has been true to me 
all these years. The”’-— — 

‘Stop!’ said Miss Mattie, quivering with ex- 
citement, as the tears .streamed down her cheeks. 

‘ Please stop, Mr AYiuterbottom-“ .stop, T^ say 
tlii.s to me means that he tvas disloyal to her. 
Don’t let me think the man I loved all my life 
could have been false to us both. Please leave 
me that. Don’t take that away from me. ^ It — it 
has been the only thing which has sustained me 
in my loneliness. I have lived a quiet, faithful, 
uneventful life, keeping and guarding the love 
which God put into our hearts. Don’t tell me 
that now, after all tlie.se years, he could send me 
such a nic.ssagc as that. It must be some dread- 
ful mistake’ — in her excitement she kid her 
Iifind upon Mr Winterbottom’s arm — ‘some dread- 
ful mistake. .Tt is natural tliat he should turn to 
me now ; but he must have loved her while ,slie 
lived. It is only his soriw which makes him 
.seem to forget. Tell him I will be a mother to 
Ills cliihlren —go to them — cherish -them ; but 
unsay tliose words which have destroyed my ideal, 
the ideal which I have taken to my heart all 
these years. The sacredness of love must not be 
broken like this. Tell me! — tell me! Oh, I 
would rather be l:he liumbie.sfc beggar that ever 
craved charity, than believe the man i loved 
could win some other womans heart and profes.s 
to have loved me too.’ 

Mr 'Winterboltom gently took her hand. ‘ My 
dear Madam/ lie said — ‘my dear Madam, I know 
he never loved any woman but you.’ 

iMks Mattie buried her face in her hands. 
Di.sillusioued by both the men who had loved 
her — disillusioned in one evening ! lYell, she 
had had live -and -twenty year.s of trustful, loving 
fiiitli and hope, and now she must hide her grief 
and try to live it down. She wanted to get away 
to her own room— to be aloue--to think over 
this shock. And all the time she grieved, the 
stranger’s gentle pressure grew firmer still. It 
comforted her. She experienced a vstrauge tlirill 
— a tlirill which she liad never expected to feel 
again. And then she strove to withdraw her 
hand, and accused herself of ijniuode.«ty, 

‘Mattie!’ the strangers voice sounded in her 
oars— ‘ Alattie, don’t you know me ? 1 am 

Reuben ! I have never married — never loved any 
one but you ; and I have come liome to stay, to 
comfort your life, to give you back the years" yon 
Iiave spent without me, to guard and love, }mu 
with tlie firm strong love of manhood, and to 
atone to you for all the sorrow of the past. Look 

up, dear, look up. Say to me’- 

She looked up through a mi.st of happy tears 
as he caught her^ to hi.s heart. ‘ What can I say 
to you?’ she whispered. ‘Oh, Reuben, Reuben, 

I have waited so long 1 I have doubted the gobcD'- 
ne.ss of God. And now Hearings you back: to' 
me— He brings you back/ 

, Reuben put Ins strong arm round her: ‘Bear, 
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THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


iorgive me. I wanted to know if you still cared old black gunpowder not only in its freedom 
for me. 1 could not come until I bad made from smoke when ignited, but also in tlie circum- 
money eiiougli to gNe you a lii.Aier position than stance that it is unaffected by damp or extremes 
that of u wile, Aiul no^y l«t us be tenipevatui'e. After the works IuhI been 

She' put her hand in his. ‘Ah, Eeuben,’ she t!ie quality of the new powder was 

said, Ciow often our pride places before it every- various weapons by expert marksmen, 

thing else and robs us of the years. I am not excellent practice was made. The exhibition 
the girl you knew and loved— I hn only an old concluded with the firing of five hundred rounds 
maid.^ from a Maxim gun, when it was shown tliat far 

But he gnzecl into her truthful, loving eyes, less smoke was produced than with ten sliots fired 


blue with the blue of heaven, and then he kissed ^yifci^ the old-fashioned gunpowder. 

.-.I -it IT -ij . ,1 A curious relic of the early days of telegrapliv 

‘ Tlley wu 11 call it an old maid s marriage/ she ‘ii i i , n >,1 • ? *' 

whispered with a smile upon her lips. ° ' 7 ’ , Chicago Exposition by one 

. • • at the American railway companies— namely, tlie 

original apparatus which was employed for Inyiiig 
T H E MON T II : the first underground telegraph wire, that oi* 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. Morse. This wire ^vas originally laid from 

. 1 c* 1 • • 1 T - 1 1 Washington to Baltimore, and the apparatus for 

A A^ERY wonderful engineering work, which has , . i • . /• -u ^ i r 

. 1 , • ... .. t . . iayina: it m the ground consists OI a heavy plough 
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occupied eleven, years in its execution, havS just 
been brouglit to a successful issue in the establish- 


laying it in the ground consists of a heavy plough 
with a reel . b^ihiiicl carrying the wire | thus the 
furrow was made by the plough, the wire laid 


, f. . , 1 i? jt *1 (* T • iuliuvv vvci» jiiauc uy bixc iiiic; vviit: laiu. 

ment ot a new wmter-supply .for the city of Liver- h ^ i i 

T ht, . ii • • T 1 . thereiiu and covered up again as the plough pro- 
pool. That this IS a very wonderiul wmrk must . W 4? ’ 

11 1 N • 1 T xi i. ceeded on its wav. it was soon found that the 

be conceded when it is remembered that the i i ■. ,i in. 

. . ^ n . leakage to earth was so great that some other 

water is drawn from a source more than seventy ^ . ii.ii i i • 

P ■ V *4 V4i i.ji i. ‘ system must be adopted, and so overhead av ires 
miles away Iroiii the city, and that the enterprise ^ j 


i . / 1 ,1 -,1 V i- on the iami liar telegraph posts became general, 

lia.s involved the creation ot a .lake nearly five .ni-- v r i i- j i i *i *4. i • 

.-5 T 1-1 1 • f 4 .1 41 1 This relic oi bygone times is to be exhibited lu 

luiies long which tlrains twenty-three thousand i ^ / -n i> A.- 


acres of ground. The new lake is situated in the 
Yyrnwy Valley, which, ten years ago, was a bare 
2*egion without any particular interest attached to 
it. No doubt, a lake existed here long ago in the 
Glacial period, but this fact has been forgotten, 
except by geologi.^;ts ; and the engineers have now 
2‘eiiistated the Vyrnwj* Lake by meaiLS of an 
immense dam of solid masonry. Mancliester lias 


very complete form with wax figures representing 
Professor Morse and his workmen, while sixteen 
.slufred oxen will represent the original team 
which di'c\v the machine over the ground. 

Gould the pioneens of telegraphy have had a 
vision of the network of wires both above and 
below ground wdiich are no%v so common in our 
'large commercial centres, tliey would liave been 
iucrediiloms ; nor -would they have ever guessed, 


for a long time drawn her waiter-supply from a ti^it a nefarious industry w*o\ikl arise in the tnp- 
distaiit lake, and Birmingham is taking similar ping of telegraph wires in order that knaves 
steps to supply her need of the first necessary of might listen to messages not intended for them 
life. Presently it will be tlie turn of London from wliicli they -might derive profit. This 
itself to provide for its rapidly increa.sing multi- New' A ork, wliere a gang 

tude-s by a diuikr scbeuie. " wire-tappers, consisting ot about twenty-five 

rpk 151 4. A V n * 4-- f 4.1 TT 1 dishonest telegraph operators, and as many more 

The Vliotographic Convention of tbc ITnitoa -workAet, n.uke a regular business of 

Kingdom 1.S a useful society, wliicli, like its elder tupping the wires over whicli' the returns of 
brother, the British Association, meets annually horse-races are .sent, so that by the news thus 
at; some large centre for the purpose of readimg obtained they may he able to defraud the book- 
aiid listening to papers on difierent sulijects, and makers. They carry on their operations in the 
refreshing its members ]>y excursions into the most impudent manner, often meddlmg with the 
surrounding country. This year they met at ^vires under the pretext of being workmen wbo 
Ediiibiirgh." Next year, Plviiiouth ia chosen as commissioned to make repairs, and it 

.1 (f ii • A* " ^ 1 41 r 11 ’ IS said it 33 very dilhcuLt to stop tneii* deiire- 

the scene of their operations ; and the lollownng ^ ■ . 

year they will probably meet at Dublin. The ''of i^te vear.s we have heard a good deal, of 
Photographie Convention is now in its seventh leases of plants, &c., which have the 

year of existence, and the rapid increase in its property of conferring upon mankind power 
membership proves that its labours and cause to withstand fatigue. The latest introduction of 
are appreciated. * this kind is described by a correspondent of the 

. At Barwlck, near Ware, stand the premises of d'ki&e iiewsijaper as a pastile which is said to take- 
' the Smokeless Powder Company, the only works place of both food and drink. It was lately 

of the kind in the kiiigdoni. These works cover Rounmnian soldier, who 

j, ^ . . completed a march oi seventy-nve mile.s in 

,.110 fewer than one limidred and twenty-six acres t.^.^n^ty-seven hours, and whose sole food during 
ot ground ; and a large company assembled there ti,„e form of these pastileL 

recently to %vatch the entire^ process of nmnu- each man had a pastile every half-hour, 

.facfciire from the raw nuiterial to the finished and later on, three every hour; at the same 
explosive. ^ Thi .3 new compound differs from the time the pastiles dissolved in a small quantity of 
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against a target of solid rock, tlie enormous 
destruction possible with them was made evi- 
dent* The shells used were fitted Avith a 
delayed-action fuse, so that they did not explode 
inifyil they were buried in the elill against which 
they were aimed. 

It is with a fegling akin to regret Umt we 
learn that the ancient city of .Rome is to be 
modernised by being illuminated by electricity ; 
but such is indeed the case, and the works to 
supply it with the necessary current were re- 
centl}" inaugurated. These works ai’e at Tivoli, 
twenty-two miles away; and tlie motive-power 
for driving tlie necessary dynamo-machines is 
found in a voliiine of water having a fall of 
about one hundred and sixty-four feet. The 
electricity thus generated will he carried from 
Tivoli to Koine by four copper overhead coiv 
diicto]i;s, and the loss of power in transmission is 
calculated to amount to twenty per cent 


G A M B T K R. 

There are perhaps few substances more widely 
if indirectly used and at 'the same time, less Iviiown 
to those outside the immediate industry con- 
cerned, than Gambler. The very name is nn- 
fainiliar to the general public; whilst any 
knowledge of the origin and mode of preparation 
of gambler is uncommon. Gambictr is very ex- 
tensively employed in the dj'eing and tanning 
industries ; and a large mtinber of mabudals and 
arti(des of daily use have in the eourso of their 
manufacture l:>eeii treated -with the substance 
under consideration. Gambicr is, moreover, 
a vahuible medicine, and the ruoi’e carefully 
prepared qualities are largtdy used in cases of 
diarrheea, (lyseniery, relaxed throat, &c. 

Similar in chemical conijKjsition to ordinary 
caieclin, gamhler is obtained by boiling tlie leaves 
and twig.s of the Uncaria Ckimhicr a native 

of the ISast, and found cither wild or cultivated 
in Malacca, Penang, and Singa])ore, as well as in 
Java and Sumatra. Umarid Gainhiv.r belongs to 
; the natural order Riihiaeew^ in wiiich arc' also 
embraced the cinchonas or qninine-yielding 
■ idauts, as well as coffee. Tlie flov'ers are small 
and crowded together, and the plant itself is a 
strong slirubby ' climber. 

Oambier appears to hav^j been used in India 
for dyeing purposes from a very .remote pei'iod ; 
brit its introduction into Enrbpo only commenced 
W’ith. the present century. * 

. Tim manivfaclai^^^ of gambier is still conducted 
oh very, primitive lines, aucl witli the crudest 
appliances, A plantation is generally cropped 
some eighteen .hionths after being planted ; and 
cropping may be repeated as often as four times 
a year, the operaPmn being ofttimes conducted 
with no sparing hand. . The reinaiiiing process 
k exceedingly simple, the leaves, twigs, &c,, being 
boiled ill a rough caldron .until the water in 
which they: are steeped ■ becomes syrupy. Tlie 
extract .is then drawn off, cooled, and'stirred until 
' serystallisation coinmenees. , The. gambier is then 
,,cut by hand into cubes, dried eitlnu’ by simple 
.exposure to the air or by smoke, and packed in 
' mate for exportation, 

, The life of a gam]>ier plantation averag'es only 
ten years at latest it is 

abandoned., The “capital required is very small, 


and the returns arc rapid, hence the favour witli 
wiiicli the industry is regarded by tlie CliinestL 

Gambier has a" pale brown or yellow colour, 
with an even earthy fracture, the ciibe.s of coni- 
merce being about' an inch sipiare, Tltei'c ^ is 
iniich variation in the quality of the gambier 
offered for sale, and the art of adult (.‘.ration has 
penetrated this branch of industry. At erne time 
there are stated to liave bemi eight hundred 
gambier plantations in Singapore alone ; and the 
amount of gambier imported into Great Britain 
from file Straits Settlenients ahaie is no less than 
twenty tliousand tons per annum. 

Gambier is undoubtedly a vahiabh* com in ere ial 
product ; and witli improved appliances for its 
maiuifactiirc, and judicious inamigeinent of the 
plantations, can hardly fail to develop largely 
at no distant period. 


FORKVE 11. 

Two little streamlets leapt ami flowed, 

And sang: their songs together ; 

They felt alike tlie summer ray.s, 

And bore the stormy weather ; 

The selfsame blo.ssorns decked them both 
In colours rich and rare ; 

And in each stream the .song-hirds wooed 
Their bright ujlleetions there. 

And on, and on, and on they danecd. 

Each leaping toward the river, 

And then tliey met to kis.s and part 
Forever and forever. 

Two human lives, two kindred lu-au-ts, ‘ 
lb' destinyls decree, 

Alefc in the .spring of life, to learn 
Its deepest mystery. 

They dreamed their liioriung dreams of hope, 
Tlirongli. fair nnclouded weatlier ; 

They opened love’s bewitching book, 

And reacl xt through together ; 

They saw in one another s eyes 
A deep iiiiBpoken bliss ; 

And from each otherls Ups they took 
Love’s ever- ready kiss. 

‘ And then the fate that crushes all 
The sweetest pleasures here, 

Turned hope’s g'lad music to a si;gh, 

Its glory to a tear. 

It stepped between them ; all ! it mocked 
The love it could not kill ; 

It bade them in its fury live, 

And love, and suffer still. 

They tried xvith outstretched hands to span 
Fate’s wide iinyielduig ' Never.’ 

The voice of de.stiny replied : 

‘ Forever and forever.’ 

Mine is no wild imagined theme, * ■ , 

No idle ffinoy flight, 

It lives through daylight’s busy hours, 

And haunts the silent night. , \ 

The wail of sorrow fills the air, » ^ ^ ■ 

It re.sts, it ceases never ; . , A; , 

It wrings some soul, it breaks some heart,' . : 
Forever and forever. - ^ 
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By grant ALLEN, 

Authoii of ‘In All Shades/ ‘This Mobtal Coil/ etc. 

C HA P T E R I.— P E E A P V E N T U B E. 


Chiddingwick High Street is one of tlie quaintest ; 
and moat picturesque bits of olcI-to^YU architecture j 
to be found ia England. Narrow at either end, | 
it broadens suddenly near the middle, by u | 
sweeping curve outward, just opposite the W}dic 
Horse, wliere the weekly cattle-market is held, and 
where the timbered gable-ends cluster thickest ' 
round the ancient stone cross, now reduced as ! 
usual to a mere stump or relic. In addition to its ! 
High Street, Cliiddiiigwick also possesses a mayor, 
a corporation, a town pum-p, an Early English 
church, a Baptist chapel, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for alcuholic refreslimeiifc. The JVkite 
Horse itself may boa.sfc, indeed, of being one of the 
most famous old coaching inns still remaining in 
our midst, in spite of railways. And by its big 
courtyard door, one bright morning in early 
spring, Mr Edmund Plantagenet, ever bland and 
self-satisfied, stood sunning his portly person, and 
.surveying the world of the little town as it 
imroIJed itself in changeful panorama before 
him. 

‘ Who ’s that driving the rector’s |)ony, Tom V 
Mr Flantageiiet asked of the liostler in a lordly 
voice, as a pretty girl went pa.st in an impr{?- 
teritioiis trap, ‘ She ’s a stranger in Chkldiiigwick.’ 
For Mr Plantagenet, as one of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, prided himself upon knowing, by sight at 
least, every person in the parish, from Lady 
Agatha herself to the workhouse children. 

' ‘ Tom removed the straw he was sucking from 
his moutli for a moment, as he answered, with the 
contempt of the horsj’- man for the inferio;^ 
gentry: ‘Oh, shb! she ain^t nobody, sir. That 
lot’s the new governess.’ 

, ‘ Mr Plantagenet regarded the lady in the carriage 
with the passing interest which a gentleman of 


his distinction might naturally bestow upon so 
unimportant a personage. He was a plethoric 
Ilian, of pompous aspect, and he plumed himself 
on being a connoisseur in female beauty. ‘Not 
a bad-looking little '<‘girl, though, Tom,’ he re- 
sponded condescendingly, closing one eye and 
scanning her as one might scan a two-year-old 
filly. ‘ She liolds herself well, I like to see a 
woman who can sit upi straight in her place when 
she’s driving.’ 

Mr Plantageuet’s opinion on all questions of 
deportment w'as much respected at Chiddingwick ; 
so Tom made no reply save to chew a little further 
the meditative straw ; while Mr Plantagenet, 
having by this time sufficiently surveyed the 
street for .all practical purposes, retired into the 
bar- parlour of the friendly White Horse for his 
regulation morning brandy-and-soda. 

But the new governess, all unc^3UScious of the* 
comments she excited, drove placidly on’ to the 
principal bookseller and stationer’s. 

There \vere not many booksellers’ shopis in 
Chiddingwick ; people in Surrey import their 
literature, if any, direct from Loudon. But the 
one at whose door the pretty governess stopped 
was the best in the town, and would at least do 
well enough for the job she wanted. It bore, in 
fact, the proud legend, ‘Wells’s Sedect Library:’ 
then by an obvious afterthought, in smaller 
letters, ‘In connection with Mudie’sd* An obse- 
quious small boy rushed up, a.s she descended, 
to hold the rector’s horse, almost as in the days 
before compulsory education, when small 
lurked unseen,- on the lookout for stimy ha’pence, 
at every street corner* Mary accepted liis prof- 
fered aid with a sunny smile, and went into the 
shop carrying a paper parcel. 
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There was nobody in the place, however, ^ to 
take her order ; and Dtlary, who Was a timid girl, 
not too sure of her position, stooil for a moment 
irresolute, uncertain howto call the attention of 
the inmates* Just as she was on the point of 
giving it up as useless, and retiring discointited, 
the door that led into the room behind the shop 
opene<l suddenly, and a young man entered. He 
seemed about nineteen, and he was tall and hand- 
some, with deep blue eyes, and long straggling 
locks of delicate yellow hair, that fell pictur- 
esquely though not alfoctedly about his ears and 
sliowiders. He somehow reminded Hary of a 
ipainted window. She didn’t know why, but 


his feelings by" treating Iiim as a tradesman. 
‘I Ve only just come in ; and I, well, I wanted to 
know whether you could bind this again for me ? 
Or is it quite too old to be worth the trouble of 
bindingl’-' y , '■ 

The young man took it from her liands, and 
looked at her *as lie took it. The hook was a 
British Mora^ ill two stout octavo voliunes, and It 
had evidently seen wear and tear, for it was 
tattered and dog-eared. But, he received it me- 
chanically, without glancing at it for a momeut 
His eyesj in fact, w'ere fixed hard on Mary’s. A 
woman knows at once what a man is thinking — 
especially, of course, when it*s heivelf he’s tiiink- 


instinctively, as he cnferod, she felt as if there | ing about; and Mary^yinew that iimuULy the 

were something medieval and ronlantic about the *''' i 

good-looking shopman. His face was almost sta- 
tuesquely beautiful — a fair frank open face, like 
a buniiy young .sailor’s, and the loose curls above 
■were thrown lightly off the tail white forehead 
in a singularly graceful yet unstudied fashion. 

.He was really quite Florentine. The heacb alto- 
gether was the head of a. gentleman, and some- 
' thing more than that : it had the bold and clear- 
cut, 'fearles.s look about ’it that one seldom finds 
among our. English populjition, except as the 
badge of rank and race in the very highest classes. 

Mary felt half ashamed of lieuself, indeed, for 
noting all these things immediately and instinc- 
tively about a mere ordinary shopimin ; for after 
all, a shopman he was, and nothing mofe *. though 
his head and face were the liead and face of a 
gentleman of distim’tion, his dress was simply 
■ the every-day dress of his class and occupatiou. 

He was u son of the ];)eopk. And as Mary was 
herself a daughter of the clergy, the eldest -girl 
of a country rector, compelled by the liuiny 
mouths mid the narrow eridowmeui at homo to 
take a place a.s governess with a more favoured 
family at Chiddingwick rectory, she knew she 
could have no pos.sible right of any sort to take 
any personal interest in a bookseller’s lad, how- 
ever handsome • and yellow-haired and distin- 
guished-looking, 

* I beg your pardon for not having come sooner/ 
the tall )a‘)ung man began in a very cultivated 
toiTie, which took Mary aback even more than did , 
his singular and noteworthy appearance ; ‘ but 
■■ bs, you opened the door so very softly the 


Gaiumdr’t ring ; and I diclirt notice" there" was 

accidentally from my ream, 
I hope J haven’t kept you 
Mli. ' M 

; find Mary observed 
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young man with the fine brow am.! the loose 
yellow hair was thinking in liis own head — how 
exceedingly pretty she was. That makes a girl 
blush under any circumstances, and all the more 
so 'when the man who thinks it is her social 
inferior, How, when Mary blushed, she coloured 
up to her delicate shell-like 'ears, wdiich made her 
look prettier and daintier and more clnuuniiig 
than ever ; and the young man, withdrawing his 
eyes guiltily and suddenly— for lie, too, knew, 
what that blush must mean — was still further 
coniirmed in his first opinion tiiat she w’as very 
pretty. 

The young lady, however, was ashamed he 
sliould even look at her. He wa.s accustomed to 
tiiat, and yet somehow in this case it particularly 
hurt him. He didn’t know why, but he wanted 
her to like him. He took up tbe book, tu covei* 
his confusion, and examined it carefully. *At 
the. time of the French .Revolution/ he observed, 
as if to hiurseif, in a curious far-away tone, like: 
one who volunteers for* no particular reason a 
piece of general information, Hiuiny of the refu- 
gees who came to this country were compelled to 
take up mechanical work of the commonest de- 
scription. A Eocliefoucauld mended shoes — and 
Tiilieyraud was a bookbinder.’ 

He said it exactly as if it was a casual remark 
about the volume he was holding, or the com- 
parative merits of doth and leatlier, with las . 
eyes intently fixed on the badcs of the covers, 
and his mind to all appearance profoundly 
absorbed in the alternative contemplation of 
morocco or rfissia. Mary tliougjit him the odilest 
young man she had ever met in her life ; she . 
fancied lie must be mad, and woiuhjred by what 
chance of« fate or fortune he coukl eve.r have 
wandered into a bookseller’s shop at Ohidding- 
wick. 

The young man volunteered no more stiay 
remarks about the French Revolution, however, 
^ut continued to inspect the backs of the book.<$ 
with more business-like consideration. Then lie, 
turned to her quietly : ^ \Te could do tliis for 
you verv cheap iu half-calf/ he said, holding- it 
up, not at all past mending. I see it> a 

favourite volume.; and a book of' reference' of >: 
the sort yoxi’re constantly using in the^opeu ,alr ^ 
ought to have sound stout edges. The priginal,. 
binding, which was doth^ is quite unsriitable, of 
course, for such a purpose. -If you’ll leave it; to' 
^me, Pll do my best to make a work mandike ’ fob 
of it.’ , ■ .pP h S 

young man spoke that iharfe Mary ieel' he.’tobk. 
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was ; and his instant recogiiiti«5ii of the needs 
and object of tlie particular volume in question, 
which in point, of fact had been her companion 
in many country rambles over hill or moor, 
seemed do her singularly different from the per- 
functory habit of most comiiion English work- 
men. To them, a book is just* a book to be ^ 
covered. She conceived in her own iniiicl, there- i 
fore, a vague respect at once for the young man’s I 
character. But he himself was just then looking j 
down at the volume once more, engaged in exam- j 
ining the inside of the binding. As he turned 
to ’the fly-leaf, he gave a sudden little start of 
intense surprise. * Tudor 1 ’ he murmured ; * I^Iary 
Tudor ! Ilow very curious i Did this book then 
once belong to some one named Mary Tudor V 

belongs to me, and that’s iny name,’ Mary 
answered, a little astonished, for lie was gazing 
fixedly at her autograph on the blank page of 
the first volume. Never before in her experience 
had an}^ shop people anywhere showed the ’slight- 
est symptom of surprise at recognition of her 
royal surname. 

The young man made a sudden gesture of 
curious incredulity, beg your pardon,’ he 
said, jolting down something in pencil in the 
inside of the book ; ‘ do I understand you to 
mean your own real name is Mary Tudor B 

•MYliy, yes, certainly,’ Mary answered, much 
amused at his earnestness. ‘ That ’s iny own real 
name, Maiy Empsom Tudor,’ 

lie looked at it again, ^Wliat a singular coin- 
cidence 1’ he murmured to himself half iriaud- 
ihly. “ „ ■ .■h:,,: 

‘It’s not an iincoinmoii name in '\Yales,’ Mary 
answered, just to trover the awkwardness, for she 
ViUis surprised the youlig man should feel any 
interest at all in so abstract a subject. 

‘Oh, that’s nut it,’ the yellow-haired lad replied 
in a hasty little way. ‘The coincidence is — that 
Qjiy name happens to be Itichard Plautagenet.’ 

As lie sjioke, he drew himself up, ami met her 
gaze once more with conscious piride iu his clear 
blue eye. For a moment their glances answered 
each other ; then both dropped their lids to- 
gether. But ilichafd Plantagenet’s cheek hud 
flushed crimson meanwhile, as a very fair man’s 
•often will, almost like a girl’s, and a strange 
fiutteriug ha.d seized upon ids heart ^Yell-nigU 
before he knew it. Tins was not remarkable. 
Mary Tudor* was, an extremely pretty girl; and 
her name- seemed fateful ; but \Ylia was she '? 
Who could she be? Why had she happened to 
come there ? Eichard Plantageuet determined in • 
his own heart that ^uomeut he would surely ‘ 
search this out, and never rest until he had 
discovered the secret of their encounter. 

dYou shall have it on Wednesday,’ he said, 
•coming back to the book with a sudden drop 
from cloudland, ‘ Where may I send it V This 
last ill the common tone of business. 

‘To theyectory,’ Mary answered, ‘addressed to 
l^Iiss Tudor,’ And then Eichard knew^ at once 
/she must be the new governess, Hi.% eye wail- 
'tiered to ’the door. lie hadn’t noticed till that 
■ minute the rectory pony ; but onCe he saw it, 

' he' understood all; for Ohuldiugwk-k was one of 
those’ wry siltali places where cvexy one knows 
cvexy ' one else’s business. And Fraulein had 
gone back just three weeks ago to 'Hanover, 
c '-There was .a moment’s pause : tiieu Mary said, 


‘Good-morning,’ sidling off a little awkwardly ; 
for she thoughtf Eichard Plaiibigenet’s inamier. a 
tritle embarrassing for a rmpi in his p)Ositioii / and 
she didn’t even feel quite sure he wasn’t going 
to claim relationship with her on the strengih 
of his surname. Now a shopman may be hand- 
some and geiitleiaauly, and a descendant of kings, 
but lie mustn’t aspire to acquaintance on such 
gipuuds as 'these with the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of Englaiub 

‘Good-morning,’ Eichard replied with a courtly^ 
bow, like a gentleiuan of the old scliool, which 
indeed be was. ‘Your books shall be covered as 
well as w'e can do them.’ 

^ Mary returned to • the pony, anck Rickard to 
his ream, whicli he was. cutting into .seiinoii- 
paper. But Mary Tudor\s pretty face seemed to 
haunt him at his work ; and he thought to liiiu- 
self niore than once, between the clips of the 
knife, tbatTf ever lie married at all, that was 
just the sort of girl a descendant of the Planta- 
genets would like to many. Yet the hist time 
one of bis house hud espoused, a Tudor, be said 
to himself very gravely, the relative rd/es of man 
and woman were reversed; for the Tudor was. 
Henry of Bichmoiid, ‘ called Henry YIL, of, our 
younger brancli / aiicf the PJantagenet was Eliza- 
beth of York, his consort. And that was ..how 
‘ tlie Estates’ went out of the family. 

But ‘the Estates’ were England, AYales. and 
Ireland. 


L I G M T H OUSE ILL U M I N A N T S. 

In the reign of the hrst Tudor there existed a 
respectable Company of hlariuers in the College 
at Deptford, luiviiig authority, by charter to 
prosecute persons who destr<.yod sea-marks, 
Henry on May 20, 1514, formed them 

into a perpetual corporation by the style of tire 
‘Master \Yardens and Assistants* of the Guild or 
Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided^ 
Trinity, and of St CUement, in the parish of 
Deptford Stroud, in the county of Kent.’ 

The posvers and fiuictions of this Society have 
been much curtailed by succeeding enactments, 
and within more recent times again iu 1854, the 
year that gave birth to that master-piece of 
nautical legislation, the Merchant Shipping Act. 
But still the Trinity Brethren are an iiillnential 
body,' seeing that amongst other respionsibilitie.s. 
they are mainly accountable fox: the lightiiig- of 
the storm-s\l'ept English coasts. * : ' 

Between the of the Ihjmans— establis) u;d 

either prior to' or in the openi ng .yearn . of 
Christian era, on Dover cliffs, Flamborougli: Head/ 
and various other sites around our chores — and 
the establishment ol the North Foreland ' Light- 
house, the Dqngeness fire-fcowei*, there is .prac-. 
tically no connecting link. This lasi-aamkl 
beacon wms instituted for indicating the where- 
abouts of the ilreaded Goodwin Bands. t)n';ihe 
summit of the ' lighthouse thwe’ wiis * builfcc an ; 

■ open ■ ' ■ kreplacc''-' or-^'-grafe/ ^ 

billets of oak-wood/"' which subsequently were 
superseded by, ebab '' Modern SGiexice sxniles 
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There wii?3 nobody in the placej iioweveVj^to 
take her order ; and “who ’iVas a timid girl, 

not too sure of her psition, stood for a moment 
irresolute, uncertain how to call the attention of 
the inmates^ Just as she was ^ oii the point of 
giving it up as useless, and retiring^ diseoiuiited, 
the door that led into the room behind the shop 
opened suddenly, and a young man entered, lie 
seemed about nineteen, and he was tali and hand' 
some, with deep blue eyes, and long straggling 
lo(!ks of delicate yellow hair, that fell picture 
esqiiely though not airectedly about his ears and 
shoulders, tie somehow reminded Mary of a 
painted window. JShe didn't know why, but 
instinctively^ a^ he entered, she felt as if tlici'e 
W’erc something medieval and roiilantic about the 
good-looking shopman. His face was almost sta- 
tuesquely beautiful — a fair frank open fa.ce, like 
a bo'aiiy young -sailor’s, and the loose curls above 
were thrown lightly off the tall white forehead 
in. a singularly graceful yet unstudied fashion. 
.He wa.s really quite .Florentine. The Iieadif alto- 
gether wuis the head of a- gentleman, and some- 
thing more than that : it had the bold and clear- 
■ cut, fearless look about dfc that one seldom finds 
among our English population, except as the 
badge of rank and race in the very highest classes. 
-Mary felt half aslianied of lierself, indeed, for 
noting all these things immediately and instinc- 
tively about a more ordinary shopman ; for after 
all, a shopman he was, and nothing mofe : though 
his head and face were the heacl and face of a 
gentleman of distinction, his dress was simply 
the every-day dress of his class and ‘occupatiuu. 
He w’-as a .son of the. peopk. And as Mury was 
herself a daughter of the clergy, the eldest .girl 
of a country rector, compeilVd hy the many 
mouths and the narmw endowment at home to 
take a j)lace a.s govefnes.s with a more favoured 
family at Cliiddingwick rectory, she knew she 
could have uo possible rigdit of any sort to take 
any per^sonal interest in a bookseller’s lad, how- 
ever liaTulsoma • and yellow- haired and di.stm- 
gitished-looldng, 

^ I beg your pardon foi' not having come .sooner,’ 
the tall young man began in a very cultivated | 
tone, which took Mary aback even more than did 
his singular and noteworthy appeara’nce ; * but 
opened the door so very .softly the 
and I didn’t notice there was 
lor dyehv;^ ^s-.the shop, as I was busy cutting, till 
up^ from my ream, 

' I hope ,I haven't kept you 

Hilary ob.servecl 
^5" ^ ^ it that he didn’t call 
hai^y eve?i aware of 
^ and addre.ss 

and well- 
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his feelings by^ treating him as a tmde.smanv 
‘I’ve only just come in ; and I, well, L wanted to 
knov wlict'her you could bind this again for iiic I 
Or is it quite too old to be worth the trouble of 
binding V 

The young man took it from Tier haiids^ anal 
looked at her »as he took it. The book was a 
British Flora, in two stout ocbivo Yohime.s, and it 
had evidently seen w-ear anti tear, I or it -was 
tattered and dog-eared. But. be received it lue- 
ehanically, without glancing at it fur a moment 
IIi.s eyes, in fact, were fixed hard on Mary’s. A 
woman knows at once wliufc a man is thinking — ■ 
especially, of course, when its herself he’s think- 
ing about ; and Mary knew' that minute tiie 
young man w'itli the line brow and the ioosfe, 
yellow hair w'as thinking in liis owui head — how 
exceedingly pretty she was. That makes a girl 
blush under any circumstances, and ail the more 
so wdien the man who thinks it is her social; 
inferior. H'ow, when j\Iaiy blushed, she coloured 
up to her delicate slicdl-like ear.s, which made her 
look prettier and daintier and more charming 
than ever ; and the young man, withdrawing hk 
eyes guiltily ' and suddenly-— for lie, too, kne\V 
what that blinsh must mean — w'a.s still further 
confirmed in his first opinion that slie was very 
■pretty. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ^ v'. 

The young lady, however, wa.s ashamed he * 
should even look at her. .He was accustomed to 
that, and yet somehow iii this case it particularly 
Iiurt him. He didn’t knoiv why, but he wanted 
her to like him. He took up the book, to cover 
his confusion, and examined it carefully. *At 
the time of the French Hevulution,’ he observed, 
as if to Iiimself, in a curious fur-away tone, like; 
one who volunteers for* no particular reason a 
piece of general information, ‘many of the refu- 
gees who came to this country were compelled to 
take up mechanical work of the cummoiiest de- 
scription. A Eochefoucauid mended shoes — and 
Talleyrand was a bookbinder.’ 

He said it exactly as if it was a casual remark 
about the volume he was holding, or the com- 
parative merits of cloth and leather, wdth his 
eyes intently fixed on the backs of the covens, 
and his niind to all appearance profoundly 
absorbed ‘ in the alternative eoutemplatiou of 
morocco or rii.ssia. IMary thougjit him the oddest 
young man she bad ever met in her life ; .siie 
fancied he mu.st be mad, and wondered by what 
cluinee of* fate or fortune he could ever ha,ve 
wandered into a bookseller’s shop at Ohidding- 
wick. 

The young man volunteered no more .stray 
remarks about the French .Revolution, however, 
hut eonliniiecl to inspect the backs of the book.s 
with more business-like consideration. Then lie- 
turned to her quietly : ‘ We could do this lor 
you very cheap in half-calf,’ he said, holding At 
up. ‘It’s not at Jill past mending. I see it’s' 
favourite volume; and a book of reference of 
the sort yoiiTe constantly using in the,lopen .air 
ought to have sbumi stcnit edges. The original' 
binding, which was cloth, i$ quite uusiutkble, -of-; 
course, for such a purpose. If you’ll ka\"eAt to. 
^me, I’ll do my best to make a W'ovk manlike,- job 

There was sometliihg in tlie earnest' the | 
young man spoke thatAnade- Mary feel he; took 
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was ; and liis in^^tanfc recoguitidn of the needs 
and object of the particular volume in question, 
which ill point of fact had been her companion 
ill many country rambles over hill or moor, 
seemed -to her singularly dilferent from the per- 
functory habit of most common English Vv'ork- 
men. To them, a book is Just* a book to be 
covered. She conceived in her own mind, there- 
fore, a vague respect at once fur the young man’s 
character. Tut he himself was just then looking 
down at the volume once more, engaged in exam- 
ining the inside of the binding. As he turned 
to *the fly-leaf, he gave a sudden little stai-t of 
intense surprise. ‘ Tudor 1’ he murmured ; ‘ Mary 
Tudor ! How very curious 1 DM this book then 
once belong to some one named Mary Tudor 

‘It belongs to me, and tliat’s my name,’ Mary 
answered, a little astonished, for he was gazing 
fixedly at her autograph on the blank page of 
the first volume. ISlever before in her experience 
hud any shop people anywhere showed the ‘slight- 
est symptom of surprise at recognition of her 
royal surname. 

The young man made a sudden gesture of 
curious incredulity, ‘I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, jotting down something in pencil in the 
inside of the book; ‘do I understand you to 
mean your own real name is Mary Tudor 
.‘‘Why, yes, certainly,’ Mary answered, much 
amused at his earnestness. ‘That’s my own real 
name, Mary Eiapsom Tudor.’ 

He looked at it again. ‘What a singular coin- 
cidence !’ he inLiriuured to himself half inaud- 
ibly. “ .. 

‘ It ’s not an uncommon name in Wales/ J^Iary 
answered, j list to tover the awkwardness, for she 
was surpiised the young man should feel any 
interest at ail in so abstract a subject. 

‘Oh, that’s not it,’ the yellow-haired lad replied 
in a hasty little way. ‘ Tlie coincidence is— tliat } 
my name happens to be Puchard Pluntagenet,’ 

As he spoke, he drew himself up, and met her 
gaze once more with, conscious pride in his dear 
blue e 3 ‘e. For a moment their glances answered 
each, other; then both dropped their lids to- 
gether. But llichafd Plautagenet’s cheek had 
iluslicd crimson meanwhile, a.s a very fair man’s 
■often will, almost like a girl’s, and a strange 
fluttering had seized upon his heart well-nigh 
before he knew it. This was not remarkable. 

. Mary Tudor was an extremely pretty girl ; and 
her name seemed fateful ; but who was she ? 
Who could she be? Wdiy had she happened to 
. come there ? Bichard Plaiitagenefe determined in 
his own heart tjiat .^lomerit he would surely 
search tliis out, and never rest until he had 
diseovei:cd the secret of their encounter, 

‘You shall have it on Wednesday/ he said, 
■coming back to the book with a sudden . drop 
■from doudlaiid. ‘Where may I send it?’ This 
last in the common tone of business. 
vr; “ -'‘ To the ^rectory/ M, ary answered, ‘addressed to 
/Miss Tudor.’ And, then Eichard knew at once 
■.she must be the , new governess. Hk eye warn 
derad to ’the door. lie hadn’t •iiotice'd till that 
.minute the rectory pony ; but once he saw.it, 
he. ainderstoqd all ; for Ghiddingwick was one ol 
those .;,?;c'n/, sihaii places where every one. knows, 
every -'One eke’s business. And P’raulein had 
gone back just three weeks ago to Hanover. 

Thermo, was a moment’s pause : then Mary said, 


‘:Goo(,bmorning/ sidling off a little awkwardlj^ ; 
foP she thought* Piicliard Plantngenet’s manner, a 
tritie embarrassing -for a mun in his position ; ‘and 
she didn’t even feel quite sure he wasn’t going 
to claim relationship witJi her on the strength 
of liis surname. Now a shopman may be hand- 
some and gentlemanly, and a descendant of kings, 
but he mustn’t aspire to acquaintance on such 
grounds as ‘these with the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

‘ Good-moruiiig/ Bichard replied with a courtly 
bow, like a gentlenum of the old school, which 
indeed he was. ‘Your books shall be covered as 
well as Vv’e cuu do them.’ 

Mary returned to- the pony, and, Pdcliard to 
his ream, whic*h he was cutting into sermon- 
paper. But Mary Tudors pretty, face seemed to 
haunt him at liLs work ; and he thought to him- 
self more than once, between the cii]js of , the 
knife, that 'if ever he married at all, that was 
just the sort of girl a descendant of the Pknta- 
genets would like to many. Yet the last time 
one of his house had espoused a Tiulor, he 'Said 
to himself very gravely, the relative roles of man 
and woman were reversed ; for the Tudor was 
Henry of Bichmond, ‘ culled Henry YIL, of our 
younger branch and the PJantagenet was Eliza- 
be’th of York, his consort. And that w^as iiow 
‘ the Estates’ went out of the faiuily. 

But ‘the Estates’ were England, 'Wales, and, 
Ireland. 


LIGJITHOITSE ILL'UMIN ANTS. 

In the reign of the first Tudor there existed a 
respectable Company of Mariners in the College 
at Deptford, having authority. , by charter to, 
prosecute persons who destroyed sea-marks, &c.’ 
Henry Till., on May 20, 1514, formed them; 
into a perpetual corporation ly the style of the: 
‘ Master Y'ardens and Assistants, of the Guild or 
Fraternity of the mD.st glorious and iiiidivkled^ 
Trinity, and of St Clement, in the parish of, 
Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent.’ 

The powers and functions of this Society have 
been much curtailed by succeeding enactineiits, 
and within more recent times again in 1854, the 
year that gave birth to that master-piece of, 
nautical legislation, the Merchant Shipping Act, . 
But still the Trinity Brethren are an iidluential 
body,' seeing that amongst other responsibilities, 
they are mainly accountable for the lighting of. 
the stonu-s^^"ept English coasts. . 

Between the p/t-tnl of the Bomans— establislmd 
either jirior to/ or in the opening years of the 
Christian era, oii Dover cliffs, ITiamborough.TIead/ 
and various other sites around oar shores— and-, 
the establishment of the North .ForelaiKi . Eighth 
house, the Dimgeness hre-tow.eF,v; there is -prae-. 
tically no connecting link. This dust-fu\med 
beacon was instituted for indicating- the where- 
abouts of the dreaded , Goodwin Sands. • On the 
siiinmit of the lighthouse there was -built^ an 
open fireplace or grate, im ,whiclr-’ vyere burnt, 
billets of oak-wood, , wlneli subsequently ■ were 
iuperseded by .coal/. Modem , science smffes 
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go for it — wiits it put olf — saj^s he thinks it will 
be of no use. What with tliis young man Austin 
at first, and this old man Checklej^ next, we seem 
in a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. 
But to-morrow I shall go myself to my brother. 
It is time this business was fini.shed,^ 

‘ Yes — yes/ said Mrs Arundel. ‘ And my dear 
Sir Samiiel, before M’^ednesday — let it be before 
’Wednesday, I implore yon, for all our sakes P 

*My dear Madam, it 'shall be to-morrow.^ 

Ait noon, Elsie returned to Half Moon Street, 
where George was waiting for her. 

‘ I have made one more attempt,’, she said, with 
tears ^ ^biit it was useless. Her head is as hard 
about you as ever it was about Athelstan, It is 
wonderful that she should have so little faith. 
I suppose it comes of ‘going into the City and 
trying to make money. Edmund Gray would 
say so. I would have told her all, but for tbe 
old man’s sake. He knows nothing: he suspects 
nothing ; and I want to make the case so com- 
plete that there shall be no doubt— none what- 
ever — possible in the minds of the most sus- 
picions. Even Checkley must be satisfied. I shall 
fini.sh the work, I hope, this afternoon.-— Oh 1 
George— is it possible ? Is our wedding day next 
Wednesday — actually next Wednesday? And 
the hateful cloud shall be blown away, and— and 
—and’ 

: Eor the rest of this Chapter look into the 
Book of. Holy Kisses, where you will very likely 
find it. 


CHAPTER XXXV,— PLENABY OONPESSIOX; 

Early on Sunday afternoon Elsie started upon 
liei* mission. She was anxious, because she Avas 
entering upon a most important business, and one 
requiring the greatest delicacy in the handling. 
It was enough—iuore than enough — that her 
witnes.se3 should be able, one after 'the other, to 
identify Mr Bering with lit Edmund C4ray : but 
how much more would her hands be strengthened 
if she could produce a full and coniplete narrative 
of the whole affair, written by^ the hand which 
hud done it all! To get that -narrative was her 
business with the Master that afternoon. But she 
%vas hopeful, partly because ' she knew her power 
over the philosopher-; and partly because, like 
every woman who respects herself, she had always 
been accustomed to get exactly what she wanted, 
.either by asking, coaxing, ikttering,.or taking. 

The Master was waiting for her— one should 
never keep a Master waiting— and she was a little 
late : he was impatient : he had so much to talk 
about and to teach : one point suggested anotlier 
in his mind : so much to say : he grudged the 
least delay: he walked 'about the room chafing 
because the hour appointed . was already five 
minutes in the past: he would scold her: she 
must really learn to be pimctiiai : they had only 
about five short hours before tliem’for all he hacl 
to say. this the zeal of a student? But 
at that point slie opened the door and ran in, 
breathless, smiling, eager, holding out both her 
hands, a dainty delicate maiden all his own— 
Im ;diseiple>— Ma ^daughter— the daughter of the 
New Humanity— and lie forgot his irritation, 'and 
.took: h his ' 'and kissed her forehead. 

^ 'Child, hp - sighed, /you are late# But never 




mind# Y^u are here. lYby, you have grown so 
precious to me that I cannot bear you to be a 
minute htte. It is such a Iiappiness— such a joy 
in the present— such a promise for the future— 
that I have such a disciple ! Now^ sit down- 
take oif your bonnet. I have put a chair for you 
at the window— and a taljle for you to ivrite. 
Here is your note-hook.— Noiv—you have thouglit 
over what 1 taught you last?— Tiiat ivS well Let 
us resume at the point wltere we left off— the rise, 
of the co-operative spirit, which is the rise of the 
New Humanity.’ * 

He talked for two hours— two long eloquent 
hours : he walked about the room : or he stopped 
before his disciple emphasising with tlie forefinger 
of admonition— repeating— illustrating by anec- 
dote and memory-— he had a prodigious memory. 
The Scholar listened intelligently. Sometimes 
she asked a question : sometimes she made notes. 
You must not think that she was a sliaiu Scholar: 
her interest in the Master’s system was not simu- 
lated. Above all things, she loved to hear this 
enthusiast talk— who would not love to hear of 
the New Jerusalem ? Alwa 3 "s he made her heart 
to gloNv with the Ykion that he conjured up 
before her eyes of a world where there should be 
zip more sonw nor crying nor any more pain, 
nor any of the former things. lie miade her 
actually see— wliat others pnhy read of — the Four- 
square Gity itself with it's gates open night azid 
da}', its jasper walls, and its twelve foundations 
of/ precious stones. — ‘lYhy,’ he said, Mhe gates 
are P23en iiiglit and day because there is no 
Property to defend ; and the walls are of jasper 
because it is the most beautiful of minerals, azid 
because it can be polished like a mirror, so tlnit 
the country around is reflected on its .surface, 
which shows tliat it all belongs to the CiIt ; and 
the precious stones are the twelve carl! inal virtues 
of Hiuiianit^^ on which the Order of the Future 
shall rest — namely, Faith, Brotherly Love, Obe- 
dience, Patience, Loyalty,' Constanc}?-, Chastity, 
Courage, Hope, Simplicity, Tenderness, and In- ^ 
dustry. It^is an allegory— the whole book is an 
allegory — of Humanity.’ Aknd she saw, beside, 
the City, the river of "life, 'with the tree of life 
for the healing of all nations. . 

Then she clean forgot the purpose for wliicli 
she liad come : she was carried awa}^ : her heart 
beat — her cheek glowed. Oh 1 Lovely Yiaion ! 
Oh! Great ai^d glorious Prophet! Pie made a 
Heaven, and placed it on this earth. Now the 
mind of man can conceive of no other happiness 
but that' which humanity can make out of the 
actual materials found upon this earthly ball 
The^ Heaven, even of the inoSt spiritual, is a 
glorified world : the Hell, even of the most gentle, 
is a \Yorld of fleshly pain : no other Heaven, 
attracts ; zio other tlell terrifies : there is no 
jiromise, or hope, or prospect, or inheritance that 
man desires or poet can feign or visi<nzary • can ^ 
preach but an earthly Heaven: it must "be a. 
Hepen containing sunshine and shbwex‘, kindly, 
fruits in due season, love and joy and ixmsic and 
art, and men and women who love each other 
"and labour for each other. Bucli a 'iyorld"— such a 
New Jerusalem— the Master di-ew evezy day he' 
loved it, and lingered over it / he painted over and 
oyer again this .splendid 'Yisioh. He was never 
tired of painting it, or his hearers of 'gazing upon , 
it But to-day, he «poke with greater liillness, ' 
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more clearly, more brilliantly, mm^e joyoysly than 
ever. Was the Prophet really a man of seventy 
years and more ? f^r his mind was young — the 
enthusiast, like the poet, never grows old. His 
. voice might have been the voice of a boy — a 
1 marvellous boy — a Shelley — preaching the glories 
^ of the world when Property should be no more. 

He ceased. And the Vision which he had 
raised quickly faded away. They were back 
again in the dingy old Inn : they ^vere among 
the solicitors and the money-lenders and the 
young fellows who have their Chambers in 
the place. The Inn is _ about as far from the 
New Jerusalem as any place under the sun : it 
is made over bodily and belongs — every stair — 
every chamber — to the interests of Property. 

He ceased his prophecy, and began to argue, 
to reason, to chop logic, which was not by any 
means so interesting. At last he stopped this 
as well. ‘You have now, dear chikV he said, 

‘ heard* quite as much as you can profitably absorb. 
I have noticed for the last two or three minutes 
your eyes wandering and your attention wearied. 
Let us stop — only remember -what I have just 
said about the diseases of the Body Politic. They 
are akin to those that affect the human body. 
By comparing the two we may learn not only 
cause, but also effect. We have our rhemiiatisms, 
gouts, asthmas, neuralgias, colds and coughs, fevers 
and other ills. So has the Body Politic. Whence 
come our diseases ? FronV the ignorance, tlie 
follies, the' vices, the greed anil gluttony of our 
forefathers. So those of the Body Politic. Take 
away Property and you destroy greed. With 
that, half the diseases vanish.’ 

Elsie heard and inclined her head. It did 
occur to lier that perhaps Property in the Body 
Politic might be represented by food in the Body 
■H uman, but she f orb ore. The Master was one 
who (lid not invite argument Nearly all the 
great Teachers of the world, if you tliink of it, 
have conveyed their ' wisdom in maxims and 
aphorisms. 

He took out his watch. ‘ It is nearly four,’ he 
said. ‘Shall we go on to the HallP 

‘ Not yet. There is no need for us to be there 
before six. We have two good hours before us. 
Let ns use them more pleasantly than in sitting 
alone in the Hall — you must own that it is stuffy. 
We will talk about oilier tliiiigs-—about ourselves 
— -not about me, because 1 am quite an insig- 
j^iificant person, but about you, dear Master.’ 
She was now about to enter upon her plan of 
duplicity. She felt horribly ashamed, but it had 
to be done. She strengthened heaself : she re- 
solved : she suppressed the voice of conscience. 

‘About meP asked the Master. ‘But what is 
there to talk about V , 

^ ‘ Oil ! there is ever so much.’ She took his 
right hand in her own and held it, knowing 
that this little caress pleased and moved him. 
‘Master— what a wonderful chance it was that 
, brought me Here ! I can never sufficiently wonder 
;.at it. I have told George— George Austin— my 
- lover, you know: and Athelstan— he is my 
; brother,’ She looked at him sharply, but there 
was - no sign of recognition of those two names. 

' Edmund Gray had never heard of. either. 
‘diave told them about you tand Of yonr gi*eat 
-rework, and how you are teaching me and every- 
'' .thing.;;;. But when they ask me who you are, 
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where you have lived, and all about you, I can 
tell them nothing. Oh U 1 know it matters 
nothing about me and my own friends ; but, 
rny dear Master, we have to tliink of the future. 
When the Cause has sx^read, and spread, and 
spread, till it covers the whole world, people 
will want to know all about the man who first 
preached its principles. Who will be able to tell 
them ? No one. You are alone : you have no 
'wife or children. Your name will rernahi for 
ever attached to the Cause itself. But you — 
you — the man — what will you be ? Nolliing. 
Nothing but a name. You ought to wu’ite an 
aiitobiograxiliy.’ 

‘I have sometimes thought I would do so’ — 
his face became troubled ; ‘ but— but ’ 

‘But you are always occupied 'with working 
for the world. You have no time, of course. I 
quite understand that ; and it ■worries you— does 
it not ? — to be called upon to turn your thoughts 
from the present back to the past.’ 

‘ Yes — yes ; it does — it does, Elsie, you exactly 
express the difficulty.’ 

‘ Aiubyet— you must owm—jmu must confess — ^ 
it is natural for the world to want to know all 
about you. Who was the great Edmund Gray 1 
Why, they will want to know every particular — 
every single particular : where you were born— 
where you were educated — wlio were your masters 
—what led you to the study of Humanity and its 
porobiems— whex^e you lived : if you -were married 
and to wlioiii— -what you read — who were your 
friends. Oh 1 there is no cud to the curiosity 
of the world labout their great men,’ 

‘PerhaxDs.’ He rose and looked out of the 
window. AYheii men are greatly pleased they 
must always be moving. ‘ 1 confess chut I have 
never thought of these things at iilL A^et, to 
be sure — you are right.’ lie murmured and 
purred. 

‘ No, but I have thouglit of them, ever since I 
had the happiness of being received by you. 
Master, will you trust me ? Shall I become your 
biographer/^ / You cannot ffiid one more loving. 
You have only to give me the materials. Now — 
let me ask you a few questions just for a begin- 
ning— just to show you the kind of thing I shall 
want to know.’ 

He laughed and sat down again. ‘Why, rny 
life has not got in it one single solitary incident, 
or episode, or adventure. There are no mi.s- 
fortunes in it. There is not such a thing as a 
disease in it. I have always been perfectly well. 
There is not even a love episode or a flirtation in 
it. There are not even any religious difficulties 
in it. Without love, ill-health, misfortune, I’e- 
ligious doubts — wdiere is the interest in the life, 
and what is there to tell V . 

‘ Weil, a life that has no incident in it must be 
the life of a student. It is only a student who , 
never falls in love,’ 

‘Or,’ said the Philosopher, ‘a money “getter./ y 

‘Happily, there are not many students/ ■ or "vye ' 
women should be disconsolate indeed. . ,I>o you^. 
know, Alaster, that you can only be excused, such ; 
a dreadful omission in your history by^ that one 
plea % Sit down again, Master,’ for again he was :: 
walking about restlessly, partly ..disturtel by her 
questions, and partly ffattored and pleased by her ': 
reasons. She opened her .fote-book and 
to ask questions about himself— vary simple ; 
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It is not necessary liere to do more than to 
reier to the diverts dress. Tliere are weights on 
the feet by which the diver can move about at 
the bottom. ; theji’e is a helmet upon the bead. 
The hands are bare, the sleeve of the dress being 
confined at the wrist by an elastic baiuL Air 
iil pumped down from a" boat 6n the surface, and 
the respired air escapes by a valve. The ^ wages 
of my friend the diver are twenty slullirfgs 
per day. This sum is probably larger than the 
wages of one who follow's a similar occupation at 
* home.^ The reason of tlie difference is not hard 
to ascertain. In Australia-, the reward of labour 
is higlier generally, and the dangers of this 
particular jn^ofessibn are considerably -greater 
than those attending divers around the coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland. First, in fancy at 
all events, among these dangers are those attrib- 
utable to sharks. And here I draw upon the 
observation and address ymu in the language of 
, my friend the diver : 

' Sharks are very common all along the coast 
of Australia. Tliey become more numerous, 
larger, and • more voracious the nearer we go 
to the equator. Passengers wlm make oeeaii 
voyages may often see them from the deck of 
their ship ; but I see them in their native 
element. A day seldom passes when I am at 
v;ork that I do not see some of these creatures. 

, They do hot seem to recognise a diver when 
clad in life diving dress as something which is 
good to eat. Probably he is mistaken for soziie 
; other great sea-monster, wuhh whom the shark 
i would just as soon not measure liis strength. 
At all events sharks rarely give us any active 
annoyance. At firstj* when we go into a new 
country, they e.\hibifc some ciifiosity. They 
sohietinies come, and inspect us and our work, 
moving slowly around us without perceptible 
motion, and smelling at us like great dogs. It 

■ gives one a very horrible * feeling of insecurity/ I- 
assure you, when one of these ino asters of twelve 
or* fourteen feet long runs his no.s^ around your 
body, and without even a solitary ®wag’ of his 

! tail indicate good-fellowship. The sliark will 
I s\yim away right enough when he has finished 
I his inspection— at least, he always has done .so 
[ pith me— and aUhough annoying, I can stand 
it now. Bometirnes, when you go ’down of a 
morning, you will find' half-a dozen big and little 
sharks who have evidently selected the site of 
your operations as a camping-ground. This is 
awkward. Perhaps they have observed the dis- 
turbance at the bottom of the sea, and like marine 
constables they *are waiting for the fellow who 
made ^ it, to run him in/ Tliis is an* awkward 
experience, for these .sharks do not clear off and 
admit your claim. They say all animals have 
a fear of man ; but 'sharks Qannot recognise a 
man in a divert costume.'' They neitlier oppose 
; nor assist us in our operations .j they simply 
!, ignore us. We have to be yery careful, then, 

. .walking ro mid .about '^these lazy, pig's without 
..disturbing them. I liave oecasionatly ■ “-used a 
' small crowbar as a weapon, and struck a small 
r shark on ^ the nose when he was > annoying toe 
with/hijp perslstenc}^ The shark will then turn 
and go off with a rash. I would not, however, 

■ like -.tg’ try my crowbar on a shark ten feet long. 


After his rusli away, he might return for further 
mvestigatiuii. 

1 liave had many nasty adventures with sharks 
when pursuing my occupation ; I rei'olkct one 
that gave me '"a considerable shock. I had been 
engaged blowing up a reef of rocks so as to 
enlarge a little" harbour on the coast. It was 
my duty to make the hole and put in the charge 
of clynauiite. The cliarge was exploded in the 
evening after we left off work. On going down 
every morning I was accustomed to go over to 
a certain ledge which was always a good resting- 
place for lobsters. Alornlng after morning I had 
invariably found a pair or more of these crusta- 
ceans, wlVich I sent to the surface in a basket. 

On the morning to which I now refer, I walked 
straight to the ledge and ran iny hand carefully 
along its lower side. I was surprised to find my 
hand scraping what I took to be the rock ; but 
I was surprised still more when I observed my 
hand groping within a foot of the mouth of a 
great shark which had retired to rest in this 
cavity. The shark must have been as znuch 
alarmed as I was, for it made one spring from 
its resting-place and disappeared in the dark 
wall of ocean. The shock to me was greater thazx 
I could have believed, and even yet I do not care 
to think about it inncli. It is hardly necessary 
to say that I did not reUum to that ledge for 
lobsters for some time. 

Oil another occasion, a big fellow came along- 
side me where I was ivorkiug. I stopped, of 
course, and stepped back quietly to let him pass. 

But he did not. He came nearer. I then thought 
he was cui'ious, but soon found tiiat anothei* 
feeling than curiosity was moving him. As 1 
retreated he still advanced, until I found myself 
jammed up against the rock. I could retreat* no 
farther, and yet the brute came on determinedly. 

But instead of ap-proacliing me with his long 
nose — for you doiBt see his jaws — he turned his 
side and began to* rub up against me. I had 
a small * jumper’ in my hand, whicli I held with 
the point outwards against his skin, as I did not 
wish to have his rough skin scoring along my 
dress. It was something like wdnit a cow would . 
be rubbing ngainst yon. The iron on his skin 
was, however, the very thing he w.antcd, as hO' 
soon gave me to understand. I w<as kept there 
at least half an hour scratdiing that monster with 
the sharp iron. Ho took it like a pig, bending 
his body and turning over on his side so as to 
present a fresh surface to tlje jumper. I suppose 
he must have felt easier for the operation, for 
after a time ho moved away. I had one or two 
further visits from him on following days, ou 
each of which 1 was obliged to scratch him for 
a time. I think he must have recognised me 
as a kindly and effectual scratcher. I imagine ' 
he was suffering from some parasitical or skin 
disease, to wdiich he may liave fallen a victlun 
Otherwise, I might be in that scrateliliig billet ' 
still. ^ ' .p p k 

One of the boys- who wmrked in the boat once • \ 
inserted a charge of dynamite in a sheep’s heaeVj' 
the charge \vas of course attached to the batterjr ' , 
by wire. After ive had ^ knocked threw 
in tlie sheep’s head. Hn; abont ■ ten secoml^ the 
head was Uaken in^ by a small aharlc.^ Iff ten 
seconds ffxore, .'there was an explorion,' and frag-' • - 
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than a minute afterwards tlie’ sea was almost 
alive with sharks contending for a relic of their 
deceased kiuvS-shark/ This experience was, how- 
ever, obtained from the surface, and wdiat I pride 
myself most on is that I see these creatures from 
below, 

I remember once I had the good fortune to see ■ 
a battle between a pair of sharks, althoiigli at the 
time I did not by any means think the fortune 
‘good/ It happened in this way* I was ^down’ 
at the wreck of a ketch off the Iliawarra Coast, in 
Kew South Wales. The boat was above me, as 
usual, keeping me supplied with^air, 1 remember 
I was working with a “crowbar, prising asiiuder 
the timbers of the broken vessel, which had sunk 
in such a position that it menaced vessels passing 
in and out of the harbour. All of a sudden’ 
something fell into the water above me. I did 
not know what it was at the time, but I learned 
afterwards that it was a waistcoat "belonging to 
one of the men. It is wonderful when you are 
down ill the water how plainly you can see 
anything above you— I mean in the water. You 
are covered with light upwards, and anything 
dark catches the eye. Even a comparatively 
small hsh makes a shadow which will attract 
attention. I saw the waistcoat almost as soon 
as it had touched the water. Quick as lightning, 
three or four sharks converged in towards that 
waistcoat. I hadn’t been thinking of them, and 
di<I not believe there was a shark within a mile 
of me. I was staggered for a second. At one 
moment there was no ^ sign of them ; at the next, 
the sea seemed to be' alive with these hideous 
creatures, curling and twisting above my head 
ill the clear water. The pocket of the waistcoat 
contained a big silver watch, and this helped to 
sinl^ the garment. However, before it had been 
well wetted, a big fellow of nine or ten feet long 
turned over and took in tlie waistcoat and the 
watch. He then sunk leisurely to the bottom 
and lay ‘quietly, looking upvvai’tls. There was 
no chewing ; waistcoat and watch were alike 
bolted. Then I thought t!ie adventure was over, 
and I was about to resume iny work. But I was 
destined to see more. I observed that two of the 
other and smaller sharks had suddenly engaged 
in combat. They rolled, they worried, they 
dodged. Sometimes they were above me in the' 
water; at other times they had descended till on 
a level with my head. There was no sound that 
I could hear; there was no disturbance in the 
water that I could perceive. Encased as I was 
in my diving dress, I would not have expected 
either to have heard sounds or felt vibration. 
Still the contest was terrihc. The rolling of the 
animals in the still water was frightsoine. In the 
conflict 'they moved farther and farther away 
from the place where I stood, until they dis- 
appeared in the great opaque wall of ivater which 
unarks the horizon of the diver. As to the rest 
I can only conjecture. I presume one of them 
was killed", for I noticed tlie big fellow who had 
, ' .a wallowed the waistcoat, and several other ..sharks, 
slide over in the direction which the combatants 
had taken. They had gone, I hoped, to pay their 
last respects to one of their friends— perhaps to 
bux'y him in their capacious maws. ", 

• My- friend the diver related many other tales, 
and imparted to me many curious circumstances 


of his life under the sea, to which at some other 
period I may be permitted to refer. Enough has 
been said to" give us a glimpse of shark-life which 
it is not permitted for every man to see. 


THE DECK HAND. ^ I 

By Charlks King. ■ . ■ j 

IN TWO CHABTEKS.— CHAPTER I. 

It w-as a feature of Herringbourne that the people ' 
always wanted something to lean^ agaiinst. As 
individuals they leant against walls ; as a com- I 
munity they were held up by the Church, the j 
Brewery, and Hurley’s Fleet. When the Church ; 
had done its ‘ teas ’ and the Brewery its malting, ' 
the Fleet was a strong supporter. . | 

On a November afternoon, when the branches 
of the trees on the quay were black and bare, |he 
water in the harbour n mud colour, and the 
blocks on the rigging of the moored ships stood 
out like warts against a cold gray sky, Geu th 
Hurley, the Fleet owner, was doing what all 
owners do— he was paying a smack’s crew their 
poundage. The .smack had just come up, and' the 
crew’, in diiflels, guernseys, and sou’-westers, were 
scattered about the otlice. They were a stalwart 
set of men, with basin-cropped heads and shaved 
necks. Some had brouglit their shifting bags 
ashore, and, with the- cheerful ease of men who 
had not washed for eight weeks, sat on the tops 
of tliem. One big fellow, seated Urns, imx'sed on ; 
his sea-boots a boy so small and black that he i 
looked as if he had justed dropped down a Hue. , 
He was the cook. I 

MYell, skipper/ said Gentli, as he put first one ^ 
and then another little lAh of money on his 
desk, ^ what sort of weather have you had V 
‘ Well, owner,’ said the ski 2 }per, who was feel- 
ing about Ilia head for a chaw of tobacco, which 
he had dabbed at his sou’-wester and lost in 
his hair. M ’ll speak tlie truth. It %vos bTstmia. 
A tree reeved sail an’ the little jib nearlj’ all the 
time, an’ inoiint’ins o’ sea on tlie Dogger. Also 
a most iinfortinate sarcuinstance : aeoniiiF home, 
poor Billy Dabbs nearly had iiis bows stove in 
with the mainsul bume.’ 

‘ I see/ said Genth, ‘ you are a man short. * I hn 
sorry about poor Billy, Perhaps one of you will i 
take him liis poundage? You’ll have to ship 
another man, Holmes. — Here’s yuur money, mv 
lads/'' : 

He laid the last little pile of money on his 
desk. One by one the crew claimed their own. 
When all were paid, and the sound of the last- 
pair of sea-boots had died on the pavement, 
Gentli started to put the hooks right. Ha wn.^, 
about eight-and-twenty, wnth dark hair, dark- 
eyes, ^nd a plain earnest face. Before he had 
finished, the soft illumination of the setting ,siin. 
had tinted the muddy water that eddied against- 
the bridge. When the i-ecl-tiled roofs on the; 
oppovsite side were a glowing orange he heard a 
knock. ‘Come in F he cried. , ^ ' 

The invitation met no prompt response. . Tliere . 
was a fumble with the handle, a fatiguing wiping 
of feet on the flstga, then as if fay electricity the 
door flew open. >' ' 

‘Well?’ saidQenth. ^^^Wliatisitr* ; 

‘I have come/ said the visitor, Jahout a berth* 
— on a smack.’ ^ ' 


'T.v?' 
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^It’s no use eouiing to me, my man,’ said 
Hurley. ' You niu'at go to the skippers. I don^fc 
ship any 'one/ 

‘TJj.e skippei's/ said the other; 'vvln^, theykl 
laugh at me, I don't believe they 'd have me lor 
ballast Yet they kl have given, something for a 
nod Ii'Din me once. I had no need then to come - 
like a beg’gar to the Fleet— not I. You know 
that, Hurley.' 

I?or the first time Genth looked up. His pen 
dropped from his fingers and made a great blot 
ua the neatly ruled page. ‘Tom Harrington!' 
he exclaimed. 

‘ All that is left of him,' said the arrival with a 
smile, that seeiued to court some sort of praise 
for the remains : ‘ rather shady, down at the heel, 
pockets empty, shorn of his splendour, but Tom * 
lliUTinglou .still.' 

iGeiith surmised as much. Tom Harrington 
was the son of a Herringbourne solicitor. The 
obi lawyer had worked hard to .save money ; his 
.son, to spend it. In three or four year.s Toni 
Ilaningtoa had spent the iiccumulatious of thirty 
or forty. . Yet he had been more fortunate than 
Genth*- Hurley, for. he had won from Genth the 
woman he loved As Genth looked at Harrington, 
the change in the latter startled him. There 
still existed the cut of the man, trimueas, jaLinth 
ness. ,HLs hands were still small and white, his 
face hiiudsome. But the fire in the shifty bine 
oye.s burnt low ; they were_ encircled by dark 
liollow riiiivS, arul the full re'd lips were a shade 
blue and tremulous. He was Gentlx's age, but 
looked older. He iiad lost a lot of beaith in the, 
shearing process, 

‘ I was told,' said Harley, ‘ you were going the 
puce. But I never thought it was so bad as this, 

■ 1 ha sorry' — 

. ‘Don’t— don’t preach; I get enough of that at 
liome.' 

Genth’s dark eyes imeonsciously hardened. 
MIow were you brought to this?’ he asked. 

‘ Os and Jh — Cards and Billianls, and, inci- 
■ dentally, .Ds imd /ST In my time I have backed 
, many horses. If they kl won I shouldiTt have 
been here. Understand, I hu nut the onl^^ one — 
]>bijtty have been broke bo.si<Ies me. In gentle- 
manly games, too. All of u-s love sport. It is 
the backbone of England. I can't see it's my 
luiilt ; it ’s the old man s.' 

Genth looked at him incpiiringly. 

‘ If the old man didn’t mean "me to live like a 
geutletmm, why <li<i he make a gentleman of me ? 
Wjiy did he send me to a tip-top school, <gi\’‘e me 
first-class ideas, and then die and not leave me 
enough money to develop these first-class ideas? 
That ptWixte me. Xow, if 1 hadn’t been a soft fool ; 
if I had nmrried a woman who had got a bit ' 

Geath's eyes grew harder. Ho picked *up his 
peii and slowly drew a- sheet of blotting paper 
I over the ink-blot ‘How is your wife?’ he said 
abruptly. . - , ’ 

r * Oh/ Hell is all right. Slie takes in a bit of 
' dress-making and millinery.' ' She was always a 
- handy girl wifcli her fingciT 'Bu/somehow trade 
has fallen off with her ; so I'm .forced to do 
diom^thing.— Oh^ you needn't Imh at'me like that I 
I have tried before. I tried onco’ for a place as 
’ Mlliahlmarker ; but some other fellow got there 
before me, and I hnd all the trouble fo^ nothing, 
i '-Bht'when It eo^s to your last loaf * 


‘My good! — ^ 

‘Ifs time to wake up; so I thought cl the 
Fleet. 'When there is uothmg else doing, 3very 
one thinks of the Fleet ; and if you have a berth 
ready for mo to jump into, why, I'm your nmn/ 
'He had suddenly set more than a ballast value on 
himself. It showed that HuiTington was still 
mercurial, 

‘Well,' said Genth, ‘a vessel came in this after- 
noon, the Comet One of the .men, a deck hand, 
was injured by the boom. You can go in hei*, if 
you like/ 

Harrington looked by no means elated. It was 
evident that one of the* last things he expected 
was to be taken at his word. He had hoped for 
something better ; an easier job, perhaps a loiui. 
‘I'm sure,' he said, ‘I don’t know whether I’m 
strong enough. I could try it/ 

‘You could,' said Genth grimly ‘If you give 
this note to John Holmes, the skipper of the 
Oometi he 'll take you/ 

‘ Thankee/ said Harrington, but by no means 
gracefully. Then he stood a moment, fidgeted, 
and coughed. 

‘ Yes/ said Genth, who easily read these tokens, 

‘ I 'll advance you a month's pay. Here is half ; 
the i'est I'll "send to your wife. If she wants 
more wdiile yon are at sea, she shall have it/ 

‘ Why can’t I take the lot V asked Harrington 
querulously, ‘ Can't you trust me ?' 

‘I’m afraid not.’ 

‘ Good-afternoon,' said the budding siuacksmun. 
and he turned on his heel. 

‘ Slop a minute,' said Geifth. ‘ Take the money. 
1 thought you might be tempted, — xVud now 
listen, Turn. If you do go, I wish you luck. 
Make one trip, and directly your foot again 
touches Herringbourne quay, I will find you 
something better. Here is m}^ hand on it.’ 

The angry flush on Harrington’s face died 
away ; the shifty look in his eyes vanished, 
and Jiis form suddenly straightened — for a time 
only. Then the old expression came back, his 
shoulders drooped, and muttering something, he 
shambled out. When he \Yas gone, Genth rest- 
lessly paced the ollice. His successful rival had 
come to this ! He thought of a little Iiuuse 
on a hill and a garden overluoking the sea, 
where old Ked Hail, the retired master of a 
floating light, had eked out his pension and his 
life. And sweet Nelly Hall of the laughing 
blue eyes and chestnut bairl' Were those eyes, 
now dim, the cheeks careworn, the fingers?, — 
With a sigh he closed his books, put tlie key 
in the oflice-d(.)or, .and paler than usual, stepped 
out upon the pavement. 

PBOYEBBS IN CHAUCEli . 

Is it not Lord Chesterfield who declares that it 
is an indication of low breeding for one to cite 
proverbs or familial' sayings? Nothing coultl 
be farther from the truth. Many a proverb/ as - 
old perhaps as intelligent mankind, and known 
alike to Greek and barbarian, Jew and- Gentlfe, . 
contains more wisdom or mh than ,may he dound 
in the whole series of the over-estima|ed Chester- 
field Letters. There is a .directiiess,i5k pwerbs 
and apothegms which is admirably ‘caleulaiecl to; 

while elaborate disipisitions 'usiudly Ml 
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are disregarded. In order that'’»thej skoukl be 
readily retained in the memory, they are fre- 
quently alliterative or in the form of jingling 
riiyme, as, for e^vample, in the proverbs, ’‘Wilfui 
waste makes woful want/ and 

- Great cry and little woo',* 

As the sutor said when he scrapit the soo. 

Sometimes they have had their source in fables 
or popular tales, as in the saying of ^ Dog in the 
mauger’ and ‘Who will beli the catT One of 
the most entertaining features of the ever-fresli 
ron|anee of Don Quixote is honest Sancho’s happy 
use of the proverbs for which his country is pre- 
eminent Oliaucer, the Father of English poetry 
— who was certainly a well-bred gentleman — was 
very partial to proverbs, and employs them very 
freely » in all his writings; and Mr Willibald 
Haeckel, of Leipzig, has recently published his 
^inaugural dissertation * on the proverbs cited 
by Chaucer, which he wrote as a candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D. from the university of 
Erlangen. Mr Haeckel treats the proverbs under 
thirteen lieadings, such as, ‘ Love and Fijeiidship,* 
‘Fortune and Misfortune,’ ‘ Poverty and Riches 
and his references to corresponding sayings 
ill different countries are fairly representative, 
though he seems to have confined himself to 
European giiomologists. He might with great 
advantage have extended his researches to col- 
lections of Asiatic proverbs, such as Geiitiiis’s 
translations of tlie apliorisins of Sa’di, the illus- 
trious Persian poet and philosopher (thirteenth 
century) ; tlie fourteenth chapter of Sir William 
Jones’s admirable CSnimentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, where the several Persian gnomologisis 
are enumerated and nuiny beautiful sentences are 
cited ; the learned Burckhardt’s Arabic proverbs ; 
and a number of other works. 

But even welLkuowii European collections of 
proverbs have been passed over : tlie HayarnaciL 
ascribed by the Edda to Odin ; Howell’s Farae- 
mioijnVj.diia^ the oldest English asseiiiblagi3, which, 
howevei*, has been popularly supersedecl by Ray’s 
Proverbs, first printed in 1072, which is a some- 
what fuilen though not a very clioice collection ; 
Bland’s rendering of the Axlugia of Erasmus 
(1814), illustrated by examples from tlie Spanish, 
Italian, French, and English languages. 

Two things will probably surprise any ordinary 
person who may cdiaiice to read this hmchtmi — 
namely, the number of proverbs current at the 
present dayAvhich Vere also in vogue in the days 
of Chaucer, and the identity of the familiar 
sayings of all European peoples. Thus, our 
proverb, ‘Many men, many minds,* is cited 
by Chaucer, ‘As many hedes, as many wittes 
been ’ (Sqidrds Tale) ; ' A boaster and a liar are 
couains-gerinan* is thus expressed in Troijliis: 
‘ A vauutoiir and a lyar, al is oone ‘Every Jack 
will have his Jill * (or, ‘ Like draws to like ’) ; • 

• He noon so gray a g'oos goth in' the lake, 

As sayest thou wol be witliouten a make [matej, 
FroL to Wife of BatFs Sale. 

, Kot infrequently our poet cites the same proverb 
in different poems, as in -tlie cjxse of ‘The more 
haste, tlfe less speed,* which is thus variously 
expressed : ■ ‘ . 

The j>roverb saifcli, in wikkod haste is no pyofyt. 

^ Tale of Mefibams. 

haste doth no i->rolyt.—Parso?f« Tak. 

' ' ''' IXastif man ne wantcth nevere care.— 


Mi*^ Haeckel strangely omits the Latin proverb, 

‘ Festina lente,* in connection -with ‘ He Iiastith 
wele that wisly can abyde’ (Md.\ which reap- 
pears in Troylus. Our familiar- saw that ‘ There 
are as good' fish in the sea as ever came out of it * 
was in Chaucer’s time, ‘ There ben moo [more] 
sterres, God wot, than a paire ’ {Pari, of Foules) ; 
while ‘ Every man knows best where his own 
shoe pinches’ is in the Merdutnh Tale,*l woot 
best wher wryngeth me my scho.’ The Latin pro- 
verb, ‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,’ is in Frol, to Legend : 

Whoso yeveth a yifte, or doofch a grace, 

Do it by time, liis thank ys wel the more. 

One of Chaucer’s finest passages, the first line 
of which IHr Haeckel cites as a proverb, with 
little justification. 

Love wil not ben constroyned by maystrio,; 

Whan inaysti'ie conimith, the god of love anon • 
Betetli his winges, and farowel, ho is gone-f * 

FrmikliFsTahj \ 

lias been boldly stolen — ‘ convey^ the wise it call * 
— by no less a poet than Edmund Spenser 
{Faerie Qiieem ) : 

He may love ben compeld by inaistery ; * 

'For soone as maistery comes, sweet Love aiione 

Taketb his nimble wiiiges, and farewel^ away is gone. 

Following either Spenser or Chaucer, the witty 
author of lindibras has thus amplified the thought : 

Love, that ’s too generous t’ abide 
To be against its nature tied ; 

For wliere ’tis of itself inclined 
It breaks out when it is confined, 

A.nd, like the soul, its liarhoiirer. 

Debarred the freedom of the fiir. 

Disdains against its will to stay. 

But struggles out and tiles away. 

The plagiarisms of Pope are by no means few ; 
but lie was generally can^si'ul to lay obsolete or 
obscure poets under contribution. This is how, 
he, has filched from Chaucer : 

Ijove, free as air, at sight of human tics, 

Spreads his light wdngti aiid in a moiuont flies. 

The proverb, or truism, that ‘ Fortune is 
changeable’ {Kniglifs Tale) Mr Haeckel parallels 
fi/om Hazlitt’s collection: ‘Fortune is vai’iaut, 
ever turning her wheel;* and ‘Women, wind, 
and fortune are ever changing,* from Le Roux, 
Ivadler, and many other gnoniologists. The 
unfortunate King James I. of Scotland has a line, 
passage on the mutability of Fortune in his 
King\^ Q'uair (or Book) : 

Fur sothe it is, that, on her tolter quhele, 

Every wight cleveritli in his stage, 

And failyug foting oft quheii her Test rede, . 

>Siim up, sum dowu, is non estate nor age 
Ensured more the Ih-ynce than the page ; ^ 

So ttneouthly her wurdes [destinies] she divideth, . 
Haiueiy in youth, that soildum ought providetli. 

In the old play of The Triumph of Honour 
read that . ^ 

She but jests with man as in miKohancoj, * 

Abhors all courtesy, flouting him still ^ *'r‘ 

With some small touch of good, or seeming gdod,\« : 
Midst of Ms mischief ; which vicissitude * : " 

3Makes him straight doff his armour ajid his fence 
Me liad prepared before to break her strokes^ T;?,, ; , 

And Defoe, in a scathing letter 'to;LqKl Havers- 
ham: ‘Fate makes fpotrlmlls. of nieu; ' kicks' 
some up-f-stairs and some down ; 'some are ad- 
vanced without lionoiiiT other's suppressed without 
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hliiliiiy; we raised vithoiifc merit, some 

cmssluiil ■vv^iihout crime; and no man knows bv 
the Ijcgin^-ibuoi things whether his course anali 
kuie iua .peeKiye'or a piliory/ 

T lie (ia"*Quyu 3 .ous author of the oulest extant 
Hill <fiii Jtvich'idiat'ii anticipated Deioe by 

more tka t\ro tihoiisaiid years : 

, views the world 

Bcfln» of mx tnal and perjjetual straggle, 

tb life as if it were a wlieei . 

□'’iiiit limpid water from the well 

:£’aised to altluence, scjine depressed 
X'jy and rionic are borne awKilo aloft, 
-*»XiidsOi^'^eluiE’icd down to wretchedness and woe. 

Afi'aiii: ‘^Ofute! thou sportest with the for- 
timeiij of H»-di\ki»cl like dmps of water ti'cuihliug 
ontlielotu 

TIae bv'e^ity-rirst proverb cited by iMr Haeckel, 
from 

1 1 ifl scy«^ie iiien makc^th oft' a yerd [a staff] 
WitliwXiicbtlie maker is iiyinself ybeten— 

imiy be ca-Xiip;ii>ed with ^ He who diggeth a, pit 
for another may fall into it himself;’ while hi os. 
:J*2 aiiLd aftir woo, ami woo ate glad- 

fafe), and ^ Aftir woo, I rede us 
to be Ttmy ^ nkd.), have parallels in uiost coiui- 
tries, and repeal! t, lie comforting scripUirai passage 
(Pi’. :5cxx.5p5 rii^eeping may endure for a uight^^ 
hit Joy conaeth ixi the moriii ng,’ 
la the section, on Poverty and Biclies we have 
this saw {ilC"a?i j}^*' Law^s Tale) : 

If thoiK..x he pore, thy brother hatetli thee, 
iViida^lethy' freudes fioefeh fro thee. 

So, too,?aifc li tlie Persian proverb, man with- 
out iiiortcy is fa therles-s ; ’ and again, *The siui 
neveir gl]ineei 3 ftix^spiciDUsly on the man without 
money/ i^-ml %tith ^reference to the quest of 
rinh«s„ have the saying, so characteristic of 
OIiimci43i’Ui^im,\vhcu falconry was the all-cngross- 
iugp.£istuue : riintli empty iioud ineu may noon 
hawkeas ^ [Tral of Balh^s l\hk\ which is 
cxaetl y in Erasnin.s ’3 Praise of Fidbj : 

.‘Yaeiuls nud"iibiis non facile falcoiiesi revocautii'r.’ 
The. Spuiiia^"<h have the analogous pra\’'erb, ‘He 
tliai 'T^voiikr gain the wealth of tlie ladies must 
take -^Titli l*-iu) fcBe wealth of the Judies.’ And 
Samuiel How^leyj ill his quaint tract, The Search for 
liMn/ (lGOi!^),'iiays ; ‘Think ye to catch fish with 
animljuitpl kbok, or take a whale with a punse* 
jietl Then iiinj jb return with a bare hook and 
an eai ptj poE- I'se,’ 

‘ Our* poet eftax cites the proverbs ascribed to 
tliasa^e as in the Tale of Aldihoem; 

‘ Soloriiougaath, tliat al thiuj^es obey on to money 
which lid!! ^Ets e^jlio ixr Shakespieare : ‘If 
luouey' go l3cfQi.(a^ all xvtiys do lie open and 
Xi'Entrange 5 ays; < Money does all things ; for it 
gives and takes away, it makes honest men 
and, k naves, fool^ .and philosophers, and so for- 
ward, to the end of the chapter.’ 

^A Pcr^iaiuvr^iter, ilNakhshabi (e* 1326), calls inoiiey 
the’ fcravellcsi’ 1 - 3 , 0 ' imderstands all languages? 
Aijd A^ristop bancs diver fcingly hits, off the inter- 
aated r.esjject paid to the possessors of wealth : 

, AHiy*.' vkt ^ pUg^iae friends are Sn these occasions ! 

One li^atclifis them in swarms when one gets money, 

/, Tliey iitidgo sicli's and pat mo on the back, • 

\ Aid uie ^ith tokens of a&ection; » - ■, . 

• ■ before, ' ' '■ ' 


. A r.d all tie ponipoxis djiivtllers in the square 
Fiiidni.e llie very centre of attraction. 

The apostle raiil’s dictum that ‘the love of 
money is the ruut of all evil ’ is cited by Clniiicer 
in the Prorogue to the FardoncT's Tale, hi Pleliboms, 
and in the P«rsD/f S' Tcde, Sa’di says : ‘Covetous- 
ness sews up the eyes of cunning, and brings 
both bird and hsh into the net,’ The %vell--\vorii 
saw, that ‘The fooTs holt i.s soon slioV tlius finds 
e.xp>res 3 ian in the FbOmcifice of the Hose : 

Every wise man, out of drede, 

Call hope Ins tunge til le m nede ; ^ 

And fooles can not holde her [their] iiinge ; 

* A. fooles belle is soone runge. 

Another proverb cited by our poet, ‘A fool 
may ek a wyse man ofte gyde’ (Trojflus), recalls 
the lilies in th« fine eld ballad of King Jolm and 
the Abbot of Canterbury : 

iN'ow cheer up? »^ir Abbot ; did you never hear yet 
That a fool he may learn a wise man wit ? 

And there is a corresponding saw, ‘ A knave may 
help ail honest limn T 

We have seen that undue haste is condemned 
by the proverbial lore of most colintries ; but it 
does not appear that Chaucer employs any .saying 
directly in favour of patience,- a virtue which 
Oriental sages are never weary of recommending. 
The Persians have a pretty'^ proverb, ‘Patience 
is bitter, but it hears sw'eet fruit and the Turks, 
‘Mid bitter sorrows patience show, for Tis the 
key of gladness.’ Our poet makes use of the saxv, 
‘To make a virtue of necessity,’ in the KniglU^s 
Tale, the ^ejuirey Tale, a#d Troylm. It is also 
used by llabdais, Sluikespeare {Two Gentlemen of 
yeromt\ and Diyclen (Palamon and Arcite). 

The virtue of ctm tent men t has been a favour- 
ite theme of philosophers in all ages. Ciiaiicer 
has fFmicmw of the Hose) : 

Bufdpaixiice alle oonly 
, Alaldtli man to ly ve richeljs 

whicli has its parallels in Le Roux: ‘Car suffi- 
sauce faifc ricbosse, et convoitise fait povresse,’ 
and ‘Coil ten teiiient passe rich esse.’ Selman, a 
Persian sage, say.s r ‘I asked ’an experienced 
elder who had proBted by his knowdedge of the 
W'orld, “What course should I pursue to obtain 
prosi:>erity P He replied ; “Contentment — if }'oa 
are aide, practise eontentnient,” ’ 


THB TOUGH OF PAIK. 

Sfrikg laughs for gladness of her hud.s upcurlod, 
Herinyr'uid songs anil hues and odoius rare. 

And, faiat for utter bliss, Samnierls noon air 
Lies hashed; the loud wind.s in their dance.s whirled 
Shout Autiunris glee, until the force far-hurled 
Of Win ter’s keen delight over the bare 
Awl bejiding forests Hies ; al! seaHoiJs share ‘ 

The joy that vveib from out the heart o' the world. 

So dream young souls,, iinsniitlen of sliiivp years, 

Tiilm the way uprises One, and lays 
The irniric of his touch on eyes and ears, * : ; 

And Spring Jamentjs, and l^iramier swoons to dying, 
And wailmg Aiitumii leads whero Winter fe%a . y 
The heaven arid shakes the oaVtk with • frenzied . 


i7 Tater Foster 3it>w* liOSBON; and EpiSTBUEaH. '1- ■ 
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OX SILENCE. 

Much has beeli written an<I said of the advant- 
ages of golden Silence over silver speech ; and 
pe 9 ple break silence continually to recommend 
that it should remain unbroken, which is as 
though one should demonstrate the advantages 
of darkness by showing a light. In fact, silence 
has so many sides to it~it is now admirable, now 
detestable, now useful, and now criminal — some- 
times awful, and soiaetiiues ridiculous — that we 
dare not commend it imcouditionaliy. At any- 
rate, we are not struck dumb with admiration of 
it. The eloquent silence of innocence suffering 
under unmerited reproach and persecution is 
indeed beautiful. Admirable is the modest 
silence of youth listening to the teachings of 
wise old age ; and silence is the fullest answer to 
questions that are either impertinent or un- 
answerable. 

The stillness — as of a silence that may be felt 
— of a .starlit sky on a frosty night, or of a pine- 
bordered lake at sunset, when ‘not a brC^tli 
creeps through the rosy air’— .such a silence, if 
not'^iii itself beautiful, at least enhances in a high 
degree the loveliness existent In the scene ; just 
as the power and sweetness of music— such a.s the 
song of a nightingale, for instance — are heightened 
by the silent darkues.s of a summer night. Yet 
the same silence brooding over a desert is gloomy 
and dismal ; and if there be cause to fear an 
enemy shrouded in the silence, it becomes more 
than desolate— terrifying. 

Silence is nearly always useful when work is 
going on ; it is a great fellow- worker : bees buzz 
in their hives, -but are silent in the bosoms of 
flowers, where their harvest is richest How 
, solemn is the silence, when the last bell ceases 
on a Sunday morning, to the listening shepbevd 
far away on the hilLside 1 How peaceful the 
silence when Friends sit in silent meditation, and 
no one is moved to utter even good words, and 
all ‘are communing with their own hearts and 
are stilL' How treacherous is silence when we 
allow,- a, neighbour to approach, unwarned^ a 


danger perceptilde tu us but not to him. How' 
shameful Is it when we keep it unbroken, listen- 
ing to liis calumniators when tliey bring forward 
an accusation we know to be groundless ! 

Although we have said silence is useful to the 
worker, as every clieck takes something . from 
his power either of concentrated attention or 
execution, stilTit must be owned that errors in 
thought and workmanship are sometimes a^'oided . 
by work being talked about. Most wild doctrines 
have been hatched in silence and solitude: had 
they been discussed, they would probably have 
never been brought before the world. And 
although silent thought should precede -words 
and actions — for without it they are as leaves and 
bIossom.s without root-.— still it is not good to be- 
all root, and allow no one but ourselves to profit 
by our meditations. It i.s not merely tliat silence 
bestows no wisdom on its fellows-; it has not. 
perhaps any superllulty to dispense ; but a silence 
that is occupied with preserving itself, its own . 
ease, safety, and dignity — granting that it do^s all 
this— must yet always want the .sacred splendour 
of beneficence. For though we may have no 
wisdom to bestow, we have all of us. at least 
kindne.ss and courtesy at our command. Half 
the world does not know dheir own * strength, 
their power to give good cheer and sympathy, 
simply because they have never tried it. . And 
yet the next best way of breaking silence — after 
praising our Maker— is by comforting our neigh- 
lx)ur, not as Job’s neighbour.^ comforted him, how- 
ever, by exhortations, ‘ lengthened, sage advices,*;: 
following on a seven days’ .silence. 

And if silence occasionally confirms in. 
error.s of thought and workmanship, how dangerr':’ 
ous are some of its immediate . chilclreir; 
breeds mi.sconception, misinKlenstanding, jealousy, 
distrust, envy. How many hearts have ached, in 
a silence, which, broken by a few kind, hearty, 
generous words, wmuld have . glowed with hap- 
piness and" gratitude y how many' lives liave^^’ b^ 
clouded by the proud or cowardly silence which, 
dispelled by a candid acknowledgment of mistake 
or misconduct, would have left them bright and- 
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infiuuy ; some are raised without luerifc, some 
crushed without crime ; and no inari knows by 
the beginuiiig of things wliether liis course snail 
issue in a peerage’ or a pillory.’ 

The anonymous author of the oldest extant 
Hiuclii drama, Mrichichati, anticipated Defoe by 
more than two thousand years : 

^ Tate views the world 
A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle, 

And sports with life as if it were a wheel . 

That ilniws the limpid water from the well. 

For some are raised to aifluence, some depressed 
3 11 want, and .some are borne awhile aloft, 

' And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 

Again : ^ 0 Fate ! thou sportest with the for- 
tunes of niaukind like cU^p.s of water trembling 
ou the lotus leaf:’ 

The twenty dirst proverb cited by Mr Haeckel, 
from Troykis — 

It i.s seyde nien inaketh oft" a yard [a staff] 

With which the maker is hymself y be ten — 

may be compared with ‘He who diggeth a pit 
for another may fall into it himself while Hos. 
:22 and 22a, ‘Joy aftir \voo, and \voo aftir glad- 
II esse’ {Knighth Tak\ and ‘Aftir woo, I rede u-s 
to be mery’ (ifn'd.), have parallels in most coun- 
tries, and recall the comforting scriptural pa.s.suge 
(F.S. XXX. 5), ‘Weeping may endure for a night,^ 
but joy cometh in the morning.’ 

in the section on Poverty and Kiches wo have 
this saw {Man of Lawk Tale ) : 

If thou be pore, thy brother hatoth thee, 

And ally thy frendes ffectii fro thee. 

Bo, too, saith the Persian proverb, ‘ A man with- 
out money is fatherless;’ and again, ‘The siiu 
never shine.s auspiciou.sly on the luaii without 
money.’ And with -n^eference to tlie quest of 
riches, we have the saying, so characteristic of 
Ci lancer’s time, when faicmirj was the ail-engross- ' 
iiig pastime: ‘With empty bond men mayHuou ' 
hawices lure ’ (Pffd. JVife of JJathk Talc\ which i.s i 
exactly paralleled in Erasmus’s Pram of Folly : \ 
‘Vacuis manibus non facile falcones revoeantiir.’ j 
The .Spaniards have the analogous proverb, ‘He 
that would gain the wealth of the Indies iiinst 
take with him the wealth of the Indies,’ And 
Samuel Rowley, in hia quaint tract, The, BearcK far 
Money (1609), says : ‘Think ye to catch fish with 
an hook, or take a whale with a purse' 

netl Then may ye return with a bare hook and 
an empty purse."’ 

Our poet often cites the y.>ro verbs ascribed to 
the sage .Hebrew king, a? in the 'Tale of Melikem : 
‘Solomon .mith, that al thinges obeyen to money 
wliich has its very echo in Shakespeare ; ‘‘ If i 
niqney igo before, all way.s ,do lie open;’ and j 
L’Estmnge says: ‘Money does all things ; for it 
gives and it takes away, it makes honest men 
and, knaves,, fools and philosophers, and so for- 
ard, mntatk miitmalik, to the end of the chapter.’ 
A Persian writer, Nakhshahi (c, 1326), calls money 
‘the traveller who understands all language's,’ 
Aipl Aristophanes divertingly hits ojff the inter- 
.ested respect paid to the possessors d! wealth : 

'■/ Wliy, what a idague friends are Sn these occasions ! i 

One hatches them in swams ^vhen one gets money. | 

They midge my sides and pat me on the back, ' i 
,• A:nd S’aidther mo with tokens of aftbetion Hi ' 1 


. Arui all the pompous dawdlers in the square 
Find me the very centre of attraction. 

The apostle Paul’s dictum that ‘the love of 
I money is the root of all evil’ is cited hy Chmicer 
in the Prologue to the ‘Panloiierk Tale, in Mohhteus, 
and in the Parson’s Tale, vSa’di says : ‘ Govetous' 
ness sews up the eyes of cunning, and brings 
both bird and fish into the net.’ The well-worn 
saw, that ‘The fool’s bolt is soon shot,’ thus finds 
expression in the Bomance of the Bose : 

Every wdse man, out of drede, 

Can icepe bis tunge til le se nede ; 

And fooles can not holde her [their] tunge ; 

A fooies belle is soone range. 

Another proverb cited by our poet, ‘A fool 
may ek a wyse man ofte gyde ’ (Troyhis), recalls 
the lines in the fine old ballad of King Jolm and 
the Abbot of Canterbury : 

JsTow cheer up, Sir Abbot ; did you never hear yet 
That a fool he may learn a wise man wit? 

And there is a corresponding saw, ‘A knave may 
help an honest man.’ 

We have seen that undue haste is condemned 
by the proverbial lore of most countries ; but it 
does not appear that Chaucer employs any saying 
directly in favour of patience, a virtue which 
Oiientai sages are never weary of recommending. 
The Persians have a pretty proverb, ‘Patience 
is hitteiybut it bears sweet fruit ;’ and the Turks, 
‘Mid bitter sorrow.s patience sliowq for ’d.s the 
key of gladness.’ Our poet makes use of the saw, 

‘ To niake a virtue of necessity,’ in the Knightk 
Tale, tliQ Sqiiirek iiiisjtd Troylus. It is also 
used by Rabelais, Shakespeare (Two Gentlemen of ' 
Verona), and Dry den (Palamon and Arcitc), 

The virtue of contentment has been a favour- 
ite theme of philosophers in all ages. Chaucer 
hiiH (Romance of the Bose) : 

Suffisaimce alle oonly 
Makith man to ly ve xichely, 

which has its parallels iu Le Roux: ‘Car siifii- 
sance fait riehesse, et convoitise fait povresse,’ 
and ‘ Contentement passe ricliesse.’ Selman, a 
Pensiau sage, says; ‘I asked ‘an experienced 
elder wlio had profited by his knowledge of the 
woild, “IrlHiat course should I pursue to obtain . 
prosperity He replied ; “ Contentment— if you 
arc able, practise contentment.”’ ", 

THE TOUCH OF PAIN. 

Sprikg laup:bs for gladness of her buds upoitrled, 

Her ruyiiad songs and lines and odours rare, 

And, faint for utter bliss, Summer’s noon uir 
Lies hushed ; the loud winds in their dances whirled 
Shout Autumns glee, until the force far-hmied 
j ^ Of Winter’s keen delight over the bare 

And bending forests ilies; all seasons share 
The joy that wells from out the heart o’ the world, 

I So dream young souls, unsmitlen of .sharp years, . " 

Till in the way uprises One, and lavs 
The inaeic of his touch on eves and ears, ' ' ’ / ' ' ' > 

And Spring, laments, and Summer swoons to dying, ; ' 
And wailing Autumn leads where Winter 'fi%s 

The heaven and shakes the earth with Irenxied 
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ON SILENCE. 

AIrCH has been written and said of the advant- 
ages of golden Silence over silver speech ; and 
people break silence continually to recommend 
that it should remain unbroken, which is as 
though one should demonstrate the advantages 
of darkness by showing a light. In fact, .silence 
has so many sides to it — it is now admirable, now 
detestable, now useful, and now criminal — some- 
tiines awful, and sometimes ridiculous— that we 
dare not commend it unconditionally. At any- 
rate, we are not struck dumb witli adrairatioii of 
it. The eloquent silence of innocence suffering 
under unmerited 2.'eproaeh and persecution is 
indeed beautiful. Admirable is the modest 
silence of youth listening to the teachings of 
wise ohl age ; and silence is the fullest answer to 
questions that are either impei'tinent or im- 
answerable. 

The stillness — as of a silence that may bo fidt 
— of a starlit sky on a frosty niglit, or of a pine- 
bordered lake at sunset, when Miot a breath 
creeps through the rosy air’— such a silence, if 
notnii itself beautiful, at least enliances in a high 
degx*ee the loveliness existent in the scene 5 just 
as the power and sweetness of music— such (ts the 
song of a nightingale, for instance — are heightened 
by the silent darkness of a summer night. Yet 
the same silence brooding over a desert is gloomy 
and dismal ; and if tliere be ea\ise to fear an 
enemy shrouded in the silence, it becomes more 
than desolate— terrifying. 

Silence is nearly always useful wdien work is 
going on *, it is a great £ello\v-worker : bees buzz 
in their Inves, -but are silent in the bosoms of 
flowers, where tlieir harvest is richest. How 
. solemn is the silence, when the last bell ceases 
■ on a Sunday morning, to the listening shepherd 
far away on tlie hill-side I How peaceful the 
silence wdien Friends sit in silent meditation, and 
' no one is moved to utter even good words, and 
all are communing with their own hearts and 
* are stilh How treacherous is silence when we 
allow a ;neighbour to approach, unwarned^ a 
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contented. Of all the penalties the solitary iiiind 
pays for its silence; sure fclie deepest and bitterest, 
the most lasting, because most ilnavailingj is the 
too late coiiYiction that silence luis been preserved 
at the expense of justice, at the cost of liappiness 
to others or to ourstdves. • Mischievous as are 
sour and unkiiid words, appallingly tedious as 
are trite and inept observations ‘loading no- 
wliither/ we doubt if they are so miscliievons or i 
so tedious as a stony or contemptuous or mocking * 
silence. If the tongue is a lire which lias kindled 
war and misery time out of mind, it U also a 
generous flame that has lighted a living spark 'of 
fiery courage, lofty self-denial, unswerving devo- 
tion in the souls of the wliole human race I 
, A philosophical writer has observed that men 
often treat their dogs with greater kindness than ! 
their womankind ; and supposes they do ^so 
because the former do not borenheir masters with j 
advice, reproach, or expostulations, as the latter 
too frequently do. It may be so ; yet. we cannot 
Iitdp thinking this reflects on' the judgment of 
the selector "of the said womankind, who has, 
unfortunately for himself, chosen one not ’wise 
enough to be 'aware that discretion in speech is 
'wortli more than eloquence. 

Some minds run in' such grooves-- unhappily 
for their friends, not silent ones — thaf no sooner 
is a subject introduced than the whole homo 
circle lmo^Ys ’what to expect. ^ The inevitable 
anecdote, the unfailing rellection, the threa<lbare 
morality,, are dragged in by the head and shoul- 
ders, like Mrs wickliam’.s sister’s Betse57--Jane, 
quenching all talk save its own Tuild di.^'ointed 
chat, and leaving the listeners sighing for a golden 
silence; for, observe, it is always other people’s 
silence that is sighed for, Jt is a truism that 
many folks gain and maintain a reputation for 
wisdom by saying and doing little or nothing 
with overpowering solemnity. They call thpin- 
selves fserions-minded in tlieir presence, quips 
and cranks die^a'way like flowers in frost ; They 
cannot distinguish between bitterness nncl salt, 
and so are .continually taking offence where none 
wai^ meant A joke, to them, unless it is 
thoroughly time-honoured, is excruciating; it 
has nut got the stamp of authority ; it is not 
current coin; they will none of it; and a pun 
is worthy of penal punishment. Silence is their 
Moloch,, to which their children, friends, and 
servants are daily sacrificed. By remaining 
silent , sometimes about what they know, they 
^are enabled to take credit for a great deal of 
which thej.are ignorant. If they by chance get 
Iiolcl of an idea, they treat it as careless or wicked 
nurses do their bantling eharges—.smotlier it in 
silence They account all sirspicioiis true, yet 
bridle them as false, and feed on them, riither 
than question of them with those who could and 
would dispcd their dismal doubts. Every question 
has its two sides, yet they are content silently to 
know their own only, Tliat Plato's dialogues 
' were cast in that form in order the better to sift 
their subject, teaches them nothing. * They will 
..never so winnow their notions. .Try to get at 
.their opinions, and straightway, with a pride that 
apes Jmmility, they will take refuge in the 
’^minted poverty of their endowments., ' They are 
'hot^eleverj.thny say, with- an air and emphasis 

• know better* 


Contrasted with this self-imposed and affected 
silence, how tranquil is the soothing .stillness o\ 
a library ! Here our friends upon the shelves, 
upon whom we have turned our backs this many 
a day, are always ready to return good for evil- 
benefits for neglect ; to give counsel, wisdom, 
amusement, ami delight for contemptuous dis- 
regard. To such a well-peopled solitude, such 
eloquent silence, it is good now and again^ to 
repair, remembering that this temporary with- 
drawal from our fellows will one day be con- 
tinual. 

• How dreadful is silence when it is the sole 
answer to a cry for help, a prayer for forgiveness,*!! 
petition for love ! Silence, temporary silence, full 
of breath-holding expectancy, as when a storm 
is gathering and the ‘whole" orb lies hushed/ a 
pin-dropping silence when a great orat|jr, or 
preacher, or actor, pause.? to emphasise hi^ point : 
the strained silence that succeeds to a cry of 
agony; ami that 'last, deepest silence when the 
labouring breast heaves no more ! 

Noise is said ere now to have killed men— 
notably the artist John Jjeecli, by the insidious 
undenuming of the power of endurance ; and 
we have recently known a case where the hearing 
having been restox’ed by an operation, after a 
seven- years' silence, the nerves had become so 
acutely sensitive that any ordinary noise, such 
as tlie sudden cdosing of a door or glassing by of 
a carriage, threw the patient ihlo an ecsta.sy of 
tremuioiis agitation which threatened to end in 
downright iiisanitj^ We. all know by experience 
how disagreeable is the shock or jar producing an 
involuntary start and quickening of the heart's 
action, which a sudden and unexpected explo.sioii 
of sound will cau.?e to the strongest nerved ; hut 
very few, fortunately, have to endure that far 
worse tension of the nerves, when only the strik- 
ing of tlujt heart against the ribs, the rush of 
blood through the head, fill up the long hours, 
days, and weeks of those whose insu1)ordinatioa 
liffs brought upon them that mowt ghastly form 
of human misery, solitary confinemeut. 

Such is the (J^vadful power of continuous 
silence, that hardly any .sound, however tli-sagree- 
able in itself, but would Ije hailed with rapture, 
in place of the aching void, the huge, .super- 
incumbent, intolerable burden of a silence* that 
is absolute. . : 


‘ BLOOH BOYAL. 

CHAPTER IL— THE HEAD OP THE HOUSE. 

Mb Edmund Fuantagbnet’s residence in Chid- 
dingwick High Street was less amply commodious, 
he often complained in the bosom of the family, 
than liis ancestral home at Windsor Castle. But . 
as Mr Plantagenet himself had never inhabited 
tlie home of liis forefathers, he felt the loss of - 
his hereditary domains less keenly than might ' 
perhaps have been expected from .so sensitive ;a,' 
person. Still, the cottage at Chiddingwick,' judged 
even by the less exalted standard of Mr Plan-' 
tagenel's own early recollections, was by-m 04 neahs^ < 
unduly luxurious. For Edniiind Bhmfegeuei had' ’' 
been well brought up,' and . recjeived in - r his 
th% education of a gentleman. „ ' v ' ; 
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Ife was a sad liistorj, and alas ! a very common of luiinour with' the workUin general, and his own 
one. Thirty yeax\s before, when Edmund Plan- 1 ances^tral realm .of England In particular, than 
tagenet, not yet a believer in his own real or pre- ! was at all usual with him. The fact wms, his 
tended ^ royal de.scent, went up to London from ■ potential subjects had been treatin.g him with 
Yorkshire to seek' his fortune in literature, he | marked want of consideration for Ms real po-dti on. 
was one of the haiidsoinest and most popular | Kings in exile are exposed to intolerable affronts, 
young men in liis own society. His name alone | The' landlord of the IFJdte Hone had hinted at 
succeeded in attracting attention ; we are ’not all j the desirability of paying arrears on the score of 
of us Plantagenets. The admirable Lady Postle- 1 past brandies and sodas innumerable. The land- 
tliwaite, arbiter in lier day of literary reputation, | lord was friendly, ^and proud of his <,>uest, who 


gave the man with tlie royal surname the riur of 
her well-known Balon,; editors accepted readily 
enough his inflated prose and liis aifected poetry ; 
and all the world went well with him for a time 
— while he I’emained a bachelor. But one fine 
day Edmund Plank) genet took it into his head, 
like many better men, to fall in love — we have 
done ourselves, and we know how catching it 
is— and not only to fall in love, but also, which is 
w^orse, to give effect to his feelings by actually 
getting iiuirried. In after-life, Mr Piantageuet 
regarded that unfortunate step as the one fatal 
error in an otherwise blameless career. He Mlt i 
that with a name and prospects like his he ought 
at least to have married rank, title, or' money. ' 
Instead of which, 'he just threw liimself away : he 
married only beauty, common-sense, aiid goodne.ss. 
The first of these fades, the second |)alls, and the 
tliird Mr Piantageuet was never constructed to 
appreciate. But rank and money appeal to all, 
and persist luiclnmged after such skin-deep 
attractions as intellect oi‘ good looks have ceased 
to interest. 

From the day of his marriage, then, Edmund 
PlantageiiePs downward career began. As a 
married man, he became at once of less importance 
in Lady Postlethwaite’s society — he was so use- 
ful for dances* Editors found out by degrees 
that he had only affectation and audacity in place 
of genius j work fell short us children nncrensed ; 
and evil days begsxn to clo.se in upon the growing 
i'umlly. But what was worst of all, as money 
grew scarcer, a hi#'ger and, larger proportion of it 
went each day to swell the receipts, at first o.f his 
club, and afterwards, when cinbs became things 
of the past, of his neai’est public-house. To make 
a long story short, before many years were over, 
Edmund P.(antf4genet, the young, the handsome, 
the promising, had ^degenerated from > a dashing 
and well-bred fellow. into a miserable sot of the 
sorriest description. 

But Mr Plantagenet’s present ostensible means 
of gaining an honest livelihood was by no means 
la regal one. He kept, as he v;as wont to plirase 
it gently himself, a temple of Tei^psichore.- In 
other words, he taught the local dancing-class. 
In his best days in Loudom when fortune still 
smiled upon him, he had been famed as the most 
graceful waltzer in Lady Postlethwaite’s set ; and 
. now that the jade had deserted him to his lowest 
depth, he had finally settled down as the Ghid- 
dingwick dancing-master. Sot as he was, all 
Cliiddingwick supported him loyally, for his 
naine^s sake ; even Lady Agatha’s children^uit- 
, tended his lessons* It was a |.>oor sort of trade, 
indeed, for the last of the Plantagenets ; but he 
•’commled himself under the disgrace with the 
cheerful -reilecti on that he served, after all, as it 
were, as his own Lord Qliambeilain. 

On ■ this particular night, however, of all the 
'■yemv M.r- Fiantagenet ■ felt more profoundly dlit 
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kept the house together but at times he broke 
out in little fits of petulance. Now Mr Plantage- 
net, as it happened, had not the wherewithal to 
settle this little account oiT-hdnd, and he took it 
ill of Barnes, who, as he justly remarked, Miud 
had so nuich out of him,’ that he should endeavour 
to hurry a gentleman of birth in the matter of 
payment. Pie sat, by his own fireside, therefee, 
ill no very amiable humour, and watched the 
Mother bustling about the room with her domestic 
preparations for the family supper. 

Clarence,’ Mr Plantagenet said, after a moment 
of silence, to one of the younger boys, Cia.ve you 
prepared your Thuc 5 nlidejS 1 It’s getting very 
late. You seem to me to be loafing about doinh 
nothing.’ . . ' 

^Oli, I know it x>retty well,’ Clarence answered 
with a nonchalant air, still whittling at a bit of 
stick he xvas engaged in transforming into a 
liolne-nuide whistle. ‘ 1 looked it over in class. 
It’s i^t very hard. Thucydides is rot — most 
awfvil rot. It won’t take five minutes.’ 

Mr Plantiigenet, with plump fingers, rolled 
himself another cigarette. He had come down 
in the world, and left cigars far behind, a fragrant 
memory of the distant past | but as a gentlemun 
lie could never descend to the kvel of a common 
clay pipe. 'Yery well,’ he said bUiKlly, leaning 
back in ]ii.s cliair and beaming "upon Clarence : 
a peculiar blanducss of tone and manner formed 
M.r Plan (age net’s keynote. *That may do for 
'tnc, perbaps'— but it won’t do for Ilichard.’ After^ 
which frank admission of Iii.s own utter . abdication 
of parental prerogatives in favour of liis own 
sun, he ^proceeded very deliberately to ligliMliis 
cigarette, and sttire ivith placid eyes at tliwe 
dilatory Clarence. ' \ 

There xvas a minute’s pause ; . then Mr Plan- ■ 
tdgeiiet began (tgain. ^ Eleanoi’,’ he reinax-ked in - 
the sam ^soft selMnduIgent voice to hk youngesfe,. 
daughter, 'you don’t seem to be doing anything.. 

I ’m sure you ’ve got some lessons to prepare for 
to-moiTow.’ Not that I^fr Plantagenet 'was in the ': 
least concerned for the progress of liis children’s 
education ; but the' deeper they were engaged . 
with their books, the less noise did they make : 
with their ceaseless chatter in the one lauiily 
sittin|f-roohi, and the more did they , leave their V 
fond father in peace to his own relieetiom , ' 

'Oh, there’s plenty of time,’ Eleanor, anw^-wed 
with a little toss of her pretty head. /'I cun, do 
’em by-and-by — after Hick comes in, .He ’ll .soon 
be coming.’ . , . ■; ; 

It was part and parcel* of Mr FiantagMiefeV 
silent method of claiming royal descent .that he ^ 
called ail his children with studious ' care after 
the earlier Phmtagenets,' ,his real - or 8‘up}:>osed 
ancestors, who were . kings , of England, -./rims 
liis first-born was Eicharu, in memory of their 
distinguished predecessor, the mighty Cceur-de- , 
Lion ; his next was Lionel Gkrence, after thef' 
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second son of Edward IV,, the particular Prince 
upon whom Mr Piantageiiefc chose to alliliate 
his family pedigree ; and his third was Henry, 
that being the Plantageiiet name which sat first 
and ofteiiest upon the throne ^of England. His 
eldest girl, in like manner, was christened Maiul, 
alter the foundress of his house who married 
Geoffrey Plaiitugenet, and so introduced the blood 
of the Conqueror into the Angevin race : his 
youngest was Eleanor, after .the wife of flenry 
ll., ‘who brought us Poitou and xVquitaiiie as 
heirlooms.^ Mr'Plantagenet, indeed, never overtly 
mentioned these interesting little points in public 
himself; but they oozeil out for all that by 
lateral leakage— and redounded thereby much the 
more to their contriver’s credit. His very reticence 
told not a little in his favour. For a dancing- 
master .to claim by word or deed that he is de jure 
king of England would be to lay himself open 
to unsparing ridicule ; but to let it be felt or 
inferred that he is so, without ever for one 
moment arrogating to himself the faintest claim 
to the dignity, is to pose in silence as an injured 
innocent, a person oj most distinguished and 
exalted origin, with just that little suspicion of 
pathos and mystery about his unspoken right 
which, makes the thing really dignified and 
interesting. ‘ 

Hardlyy however, had Mr Plaiitagenet uttered 
those memorable words, ^ Dick late to-night ; 
I wonder what keeps liiin,’ when the front door 
opemed, and the Pleir Apparent entered. 

Immediately some strange change seemed to 

g iss by magic over the -assembled liouseliold. 

verybody looked up, as tbongh an Event had 
occurred. Mrs Pkintagenet iiersclf, a weary- 
looking woman with gentle goodness lieaming 
opt of every line iu her worn face, gave a sigh 
of relief. ‘Ob* Dick/ slie cried, ‘I’m so glad 
yoiih’c come. We’ve all been waiting for you.’ 

Ibichui'd glanced round the room with a slight 
air of satisfaction. It was always a pleasure to 
him to find his fatlier at home, and not, ns was 
Ids -wont/ i-n the JPldfe Horn parlour ; though, 
to say the tnitli, the only reason for Mr Piahta^ 
genefc% absence that niglit from his accustomed 
haunt was this little tifi’ with the landlord over 
his YUlgcd* hints of payment. Then lie stooped 
down and kissed his mother tenderly on the 
forehead ; patted Eleanor’s curly head with a 
brotherly caress ; gave a kindly glance at Prince 
Hal, as he loved to call hi in mentally ; and sat 
down iu the easy-cliair his mother pushed towards 
hiiiL 

For a moment there ivas silence ; then Dick 
began, in £iu explanatory voice: ‘Pm sorry Pm 
so late ; but I had a piece of work to finish 
tonight, mother : rather particular work,* too ; 
a little bit of book -binding.’ ' 

‘Fou get paid extra i'or that, , Bichard, don’t 
you?’ his father aske<I, growing interested, 

‘ Well, yes/ Dick answered, rather grudgingly ; 
‘I get paid extra for that; I do it in overtime. 
But that wasn’t ail/ iie went on hurried^q well 
aware that his father was debating in his own 
Blind whether he couldn’t on the strength of it 
bormv a shilling. ‘It was a special piece of 
yvmk Tor the new governess at the rcctorv. 
And. mother, . isn’t it odd? her. name’s Mary 

. , '/ There' isn’t much in that/ his father ansivered, 


balancing liis cigarette daintily between his first 
ami second finger. “‘A’ Stuarts are na sib to tlie 
king/’ you know, Eicluird. The Plantageimt.s wlio 
left the money had notliing t 9 do with the royal 
family— that is to say with its/ Mr Plaiitagenet 
went on, catching himself up by an ufter-thougbt. 

‘ They were mere Shefiield cull^ivs, people of no 
antecedents, who happened to take our name 
upon themselves hy a pure flight of fancy, be- 
cause they thought it high-sounding. M'liicli 
it tis, undoubtedly. And as for Tudors, bless your 
lieart, they ’ro common enough iu Wales. In 
point of fact— thongli Pm proud of Elizabeth, 
as a by-blow of the family — we must always 
bear in mind that fur m, my dear boy, the 
Tudors were never anything but a distinct 
mesalliance.’ 

‘Of course,’ Eichard answered with piofound 
conviction. 

His father glanced at him sharply. To Mr 
Piantngenet himself tiii.s shadowy claim to royal 
descent was a pretty toy to he employed for the 
mystilicatiou of strangers and the aggrandisement 
of the family— a lever to work on Lady Agatha’s 
feelings; but to his eldest sou it was "an article 
of faith, a matter of the most cherislied and the 
profouiulest belief, a reason for behaving one’s 
seif iu every position in life so as not to brimg 
disgrace on so distinguished an ancestry. 

A moment’.^ silence intervened ; then Dick 
turned round v*dth his grave smile to Clarence : 
‘And how does Thucydides get on?’ he -asked 
with brotherly solicitude. 

Clarence wriggled ii little uneasily on his 
wooden cluiir. ‘Weil, it’s not a hard bit,’ be 
answered, with a shamefaced air. ‘I thouglit 
I conkl do it in a jifiy after you came home, 
Dick. It won’t take two minutes. It’s just tluifc 
piece, don’t you know, about the 3.'evoit in 
Corey rad 

Dick looked down at him reproachfully. ‘Oh, 
Clarry/ he cried with a pained face, ‘you know 
you can’t have looked at it, ® Eot a' hard bit, 
indeed! why, it’s one of the obscurest and most 
debated passagt?.s iu all Thucydides ! — Now, what’s 
the use of my getting you a nomination, old man, 
and coaching you so liard, and helping to pay 
your way at the grammar-school, in hopes of 
your getting an Exhibition -in time, if you won’t 
work for yourself, and lift yoiirselL on to a 
better position ?’ And he glanced at the wooden 
mantel-piece, on wliose vacant scroll he bad 
carved deep with his penknife liis own motto 
in life, iYoSksse oblige^ in Lombardic letters, for 
his brother’s benefit 

He spoke with a seriousness that was above 
liis years. To say the truth, Mr Plantagenel’s 
habits had almost reversed tlieir relative , places 
in the family. Dick was naturally conscientious, 
haying fortunately inherited his moral character- 
istics ratlier from his mother’s side than from his 
father’s ; and being thrown early into the position 
of assistant bread-winner and chief adviser to 
tlnl^family, he had grown grave before his time, 
and felt the weight of domestic cares ali^eady 
heavy upon his shoulders. As for Clarence, who 
had answered his fathef with scant respect, he 
never thought for a moment of disobeying the 
, wishes of his elder brother. He, took up the, 
do^-eared Thucydides that had served them both" 
in, turn, and the old Liddell and Scott that 
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&till common property, anti began conning ovei’ 
tbe chapter set before him with conspicuous 
diligence. Dick looked on meanwhile with no 
little satisfaction, \rhile Eleanor went on with 
hej* work, in lier chair in the corner, vaguely 
conscious all the time of meriting his approba- 
tion. 

At last, just as tlie}^ sat down to their frugal 
supper of bread and cheese and water — for by 
Dick’s desire, they were all, save one, teetotalers 
— Dick sprang a mine upon the assembled com- 
pany by saying out ail at once in a most matter- 
of-fact voice to his neighbour Clany ; ‘No, I 
shan’t be able to help you very much in future, 

1 hn afraid — because, next \veek, -I’m going up 
to Oxford — to try for a Scholarship.’ 

A profound spell of awed silence' followed this 
abrupt disclosure of a long-formed plan. Mr 
Phxntagenet himself was the first to break it. 
He rose to the occasion. ‘Wcdl, Pm glad at 
least, my son,’ he said, hi his most grandiose 
jm|iiner, ‘ you propose to give yourself the 
education of a gentleman.’ 

‘And therefore,’ Dick continued, with a side- 
glance at Clarence, ‘I shall need ail my spare 
iiuie for my own preparation.’ • 

CHAPTEIi IIL— DISCQTJNTINa IT. 

.^klrs Plantagenet looked across the table at her 
son with vague eyes of misgiving. ‘This is all 
very sudden, Dick,’ she faltered out, not without 
some vsliglit tremor. 

‘Sudden for you, dear mother,’ Dick answered, 
taking her baud in his own ; ‘but not for me. 
Very much otherwise. I’ve had it in my mind 
for a great many mouths ; and t/ris is what 
decided me,’ 

He drew" from his pocket as he .spoke a sinall 
scrap of newspaper and handed it across to her. 
It wa.s a cutting froni the .7%//cs. Mrs Plantagenet 
read it through wu*th swnmming eyes, ‘ University 
Intelligence : Oxford.— Four foundation Scliolar- 
ships will be awuirded after public examination at 
Durham College on May 20th. Tw'O will be, of 
the annual value of One Plundred Pounds, for 
Classics; one of the .same value for Natural 
Science ; and one for jMudern History. Appli- 
cation to be made, oii or before We<lue.sday .the 
19th, to the the Dean at Durham College, 
wiio will also supply all needful information to 
intending candidates.’ 

The words sw'am in a mist before Mrs Plaii- 
tugenet/s tyes. ‘What does it all mean, dear 
Dick P she inquired almost tearfully. 

‘It riieiuis, mother,’ Dick answered with the 
gentlest tenderness, * that Durham is the only 
college in the university wldcli gives as good a 
Scholarship as a hundred a year for modern 
history. Now, ever since I left the grammar- 
school, I haven’t had it out of my mind for a day 
to go, if 1 could, to Oxford. I think it’s incum- 
bent upon a man in my po.sition to give himself, 

' if possible, a university training.’ ^ , 

. He said the words without the slightest air of 
' conceit or swagger, but with a profound conscious- 
ness of their import ; for to Eichard Plantagenet 
the myth or legend of the ancient greatne.ss of liis 
family was’*a ’S|)ur urging him ever on to make 
liimscdf worthy of so glorious an ancestry, ‘ So< 
■‘■ pYe been working and saving ever siiwe,’ he w-ent 


on, ‘ with that idea constantly before me ; and Pve 
looked out for tw’elve mouths or nioi'C in the Times 
every day for the announcenieiit of an exam, for 
the Durham Scholarship.’ 

‘But you won’t get it, my hoy,’ Mr Plantagenet 
pot in philosophically after a moment’s consider- 
ation.--‘ You never can get it. — Your early dis- 
advantages, you Icnow" — your iiiudecpiate schooling 
—so many young fellows w"ell coached from Eton 
and Harrow !’ 

‘If it liad been a classical one, I should agree 
with you : I couldn’t, I’m afraid,’ Eichard re- 
sponded frankly, for he w^as by no means given 
to over“e.stimate liis own abilitie.s ; ‘but in history 
it’s different. You see, so mucli of it’s just our 
owni family pedigiee and detail of oiir ancoiJtry, 
That acted as a fillip — gave me an interest in the, 
subject from the very first ; and as soon as I 
determined to begin reading for Oxford, I felt at 
once my best chance ivould lie in modern history. 
And that’s why I ’ve been Avorking away at it as 
hard as ever I could in all luy spare time for more 
than a twelvemonth.’ 

‘But have you been reading the right books, 
Dick '?~-that ’s the question,’ his father put in. 
dubiously, with a critical air, moking a manful 
effort to recall the names of tlie works tlialrAvei*e 
most authoritative in the subject when he hiinself 
last looked at a history : ‘ Sharon Turner, Kemble, 
Pulgrave, Thierry, Guizot, iiiul so forth T 

Eichard had too deep a respeiifc for the chief of 
the Piaiifcageneta, miserable .sot though he was, 
to be betrayed into a smile by this belated cata- 
logue. He only answered wdth perfect gravity : 

‘ I ’m afraid none of tho.se would be of much use 
to me nowadays in a Scholarship exam. : another 
geiieration has arisen wdiich kuow".s not Joseph,. 
But I’ve got up alj the books recoimueuded , in 
the circular of the Board of Studies — Freeman, 
you know, and Stubbs, and Green, and Fronde, 
and Gardner. And I’ve A\'orked especially at 
the reigns of tho’ earlier Plantagenets, and the - 
development of the towms and guilds and all that 
sort of thing, in Brentano aifd &ebolim.’ 

‘Jones tertius has a brother at Oxford,’ Clarence 
put ill veiy eagerly : ‘and he’s a liowling sivell ; 
he lilies in a room that’s panelled with oak from 
top to bottom.’ 

‘ And if you get the Scholarship, Dick,’ his 
mother w^ent on wistfully, ‘ will 3 mu have to go 
and live there, and be.awmy from us alwuiys?’ 

‘Only half tlie yeai*, mothef* dear,’ Eichard* 
answered coaxiiigly ; for he jcneAV Avhat she was 
thiiiking—.how hard dt wnuld be for her to be 
left alone in Chiddingwick, among all those 
unruly children and her drunken husband,, with- 
out the aid of her one help and mainstay. ‘You 
know;, thefe’s ^onH about five months of term, 
and all the re.st ’s vacation. In vacation, . 1 ’d 
come .home, and do something to earn money; 
towards making up the deficit’ * 

‘It’s a very long time, though, niontlis/^ 
Mrs Plantagenet said ]iensiyely. ‘But, there 1’;’ 
she added after a pause, brightening up’t~‘ perhaps , 
you Avon’t get it’ 

Grave as he usually w’as, E-ichaid. couldn’t, 
help bursting into a meii^ Jaugh at** this, queer 
little bit of topsy-turvy selUeonifort'.*; *Ohj' I 
hope to goodness I shall/ he cried with a tAvinkle, 
‘in spite of that, mother. It .won’t be five 
mouths all in a lump, you know ; I shall go up 
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for some six or eight weeks ai^a time — never 
more than eight together, I believe — and then 
come down again. But you really needn’t take 
it to heart just yet, for weh'e counting our 
chickens before they Ve hatched, alter all. I 
mayn’t get it, as you say; and indeed, as futlier 
said just now, wlieii one comes to think how 
many fellows will be in for it who have been 
thorouglily coached and crammed at the great 
public "schools, ray chance can’t be worth, much— 
though 1 mean to try it..’ 

Just at that moment, as Dick leaned back and 
looked round, tlie door opened, and Maud, the 
eldest sister, entered. 

She had come home from her singing le.sson ; 
for Maud was musical, and went out as daily 
governess to the local tradesmen’s families. She 
was- the member ol the household who most of 
all shared Dick’s confidence. As she entered, 
Harry looked up at her, full of conscious import- 
ance and a mouthful of Dutch cheese. *Have 
you heard the news, Maudief lie asked all breath- 
less. ‘Isn’t it just ripping? Dick’s going up to 
Oxford.’ 

Maud was pale and tired from a long d.ay’s 
work — the thankless work of teaching ; but her 
weary face flushed red none the less at thi.s excit- 
ing uiinoiuicement, though she darted a warning 
•look under her hat towards Richard, as much as 
to say : ‘How could you ever have told him?’ 

Blit all she said openly was : ‘ Tlpn the adver- 
tisement ’s come of the Durham Scholarship?’ 

‘Yes, the advertisement’s come,’ Dick answered, 
iiushing in turn. .‘I got It this morning, and 
I ’m to go up on Wednesday.’ 

The boys were rather disappointed at this tame 
aimouncement. It was clear Maud knew all 
about the great sclieiae already. And* indeed, 
she and Dick had ti diced it over by tliemselves 
many an evening on the hills, and debated the 
pros and cons of that important new departure, 
Maud’s face grew paler again atfter a minute, and 
sh€i murmured Jialf regretfully, as she unfastened 
her Imt I ‘I shall miss you^if you get it, Dick. 
It’ll be hard to do without you.’ 

‘Biit it’s the right tiling for me to do,’ Richard 
put in almost anxiously. 

• Maud spoke without’ the faintest hesitation in 
her vouie. ‘Oh yes, it’s tlie right thing,’ she 
answered. ‘Not a doubt in the wnirld about that. 
It’s a duty you^owe to yourself, and to us-^aiid 
to England. Only, of course, we sli.all all feel 
your absence a very great deal Dick, Dick, 
you’re so much to iia 1 And I don’t. know,’ she 
went on, as she glanced at tlie little' ones with 
an itEcertain air— ‘I don’t know that I’d have 
mentioned it before babe.s anti sucklings— wdl, 
till I was sure I M got it’ ‘ » 

She said it witli an awkward Hush] for Dick 
caught' her eye a-s she spoke and read her inner 
meaning, ^lie wondered he had blurted it ‘out 
prematurely before her father. And Dick, too, 
saw his mistake. Mr Plantagenet, big with such 
iniportant news, would ’^read it abroad among 
his cronies in the J-F/A Borse parlour before 
td-inorrdw was over ! - . 

^ ' .Bichard turned to the children, ‘Now, look 
.. gravely ; , «.tldg, 48.,,a: .p 

^ anajr, and, w:e’ye talked it over here: without 

But weVe 
niustn’t he ve- 


^ worve in’ the bosom “of the family, 
talked -it over in conidenee : it mb 


pcatecL If I were to go up and try for this 
Scholarship, and then not get it, all Chiddiiig- 
wiek would laugh at me for'a fellow' that didn’t 
know liis proper place, and had to be taught to 
know it. For the honour of the family,* boyy — 
and you too, Nellie —I Impe you wmn’t whisper 
a w'ord of all this to anybody in town. Consider 
what a disgrace it would he if I came hack un- 
successful, "and everybody in the parish eaine up 
and commiserated me : “ Y e ’ro, so sorry, Mr Dick, 
you failed at O.xfurd. But .there, you see, }’uu 
had such great disadvantages 1” ’ ^ 

His handsome face burned bright red at the 
bare thought of such a disgrace ; and the little 
ones, wdio after* all ^Yere Flantagenets at heart as 
much as himself, every one of them, uuule answer 
with one accord: ‘^Ye wmn’t say a* “word about 
it.’ They promised it so. earnestly, and with 
such perfect assurance, that Dick felt he could 
trust them. His eye caught ^Maud’s. The same 
thought passed instinctively -through both their 
minds. 'What a painful idea that the one person 
they couldn’t beg for very shame to hold liis 
tongue was the member of the family most likely 
to blab it out to the first chance comer : 

Maud sat dowm and ate her supper. She was 
a 23retty girl, very slender and dedicate, .with a 
fair jnnk-aiid-wiiite skin, and curious iiasliing 
eyes, most unusual in a blomle, 1 hough she was 
perhai^s just a shade less handsome and distin- 
guished-looking than the Heir Apparent. All 
through tlie meal, little else w’us talked of than 
this jirojected I'evolution, Dick’s great under- 
taking. The boys w^ere most full of it — our Dick 
at Oxford ! It was ripping, simpiiy i'ippbig ! A 
lark of the first climeusiuns ! Clarence niade ii 2 > 
his mind at once to go up and see Dick, his very 
first term, in oak-panelled rooms at Durham 
'College; they.nmst be oak-paneiled : while Harry, 
w'lio had feasted on Verdant Green for w'eeks, 
was anxious to know what sort of gown he’d 
have to wear, and whether he thought he ’d have 
ample opportunities for fighting the proctors. 
’T\vus a foregone conclusion. So innocently did 
they all discouut ‘Our Dick’s’ success, and so 
firmly did they believe tliat wdiatever lie at- 
temiJted he was certain to succeed in ! ^ 

After supper, Mr Plantagenet rose -svitli an 
im^jortant air and unhooked his hat very deliher* 
ately from its peg. His wife and Dick and Maud 
all cried out wdth one voice : ‘ Wliy, surely, youTe 
not going out to-night, father ! ’ 

For to go out, they knew w'ell, in Mr Plauta- 
genet’s dialect, meant to spend the evening in 
tlie fFIiUe Horse ^larlonf. , 

‘Yes, my dear,’ Mr Plantagenet ans\vorecl, in 
his blandest tone, turning round to Ids 'wife' 
wdth apologetic suavity. ‘The fact is, I, have, a ^ 
very particular engagement this evening,— No,' no,- - 
Dick, my boy : don’t try to detain me. ; (Gentle- 
men are waiting for me, The claims of- social 
life, my dear son— so much engaged — my solo- 
time for the world— my one hour of recreation -P 
Besides, strangers have been specially invifcetl tdu 
meet me ; people who have heard of my literary 
reputation! ’Twould be churlish to disappoint, 
them.’ *And, brashing liis son, aside, 'Mr Piauta* 
genet stuck his hat on jauntily just a triSe askew, 
with ponderous airinea^ and, stroHM. down the ' 
steps as he adjusted Ms Inverness' cape bn his' 
am^ile shoiTjd'ers, with the air of a gentleman seek- ' 
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ing Ilia club^ witli liis martial cloak around 
liim. ' 

He strolled out^ all smiles, apologetic, but 
])ereuiptory. As soon as lie was gone, the three 
remaining elders glanced hard at one another 
with blank surmise in their eyes ; but they said 
nothing openly. Only, in^liis own Iieiirt, Hicharcl 
blamed liimself with bitter blame for his un- 
wonted indisci-etioii in blurting out the wliole 
truth. He knew that by ten to-morrow morning 
all the world of Chiddingwick would have heard 
of his projected little trip to Oxford. 

When the younger ones were gone to bed, the 
three still held their peace and only Ibolced at 
each other. Mutual shame prevented them from 
ever outwardly commenting on the father’s weak- 
nesses. Maud was the first to break the long deep 
silence. U4.fter this, Dick,’ she said decisively, 
'Hhere’s. no other w'ay oiit of it. You’ve burnt 
your boats. If you kill yourself to do it, you 
must win that Scholarship !’ 

‘I must,’ Dick answered firmly. *And what’s 
more, I will. I’ll get it or die for it. .1 coiild 
never stand the disgrace, now, of coming back 
empty-handed to Chiddingwick without it.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ ITu’s Plaiitagenet suggested, speaking 
boldly out the thought that lurked in all their 
minds, he w’on’t say a word of it.’ 

Maud and Dick looked up at her with inciedu- 
lous amazement. ‘Oli mother!’ was all * they 
could say. They knew tlieir father’s moods too 
well by far to buoy tlieiiiselves up with sucli 
impossible expectations. 

^'Weli, it seals the business, anyhow,’ Dick went 
on, after a moment’s pause. H mud' get it now, 
that’s simply certain. Though, to be sure, I don’t 
know that anything could make me tty much 
harder than I ’d have tried before, for your sake, 
mother, and for Maud’s, and the phiklren’s, and’ 
the honour of the family.’ 

f I wish 1 had your faith, Dick, in the honour 
of the family,’ Mrs Plaiitagenet sighed wearily, 
M can’t feel it myself. 1 never could feel it, 
somehow. Though, of course, it ’s a good thing if 
it makes yoji work and hold your head up in life, 
imcl do the best you ever can for Maud and the 
children. -Anything’s good that’s an incentive to 
exertion. Yet I often wish, when I see how hard 
you both have to toil and moil, with the iiiusic 
and all that, we didn’t belong to the royal stock 
at all, but to the other Pliiutagenets, who left the 
money,’ 

*33oth Diehard and Maud exclaimed with one 
accord at these painful words: ‘Oh, -don’t, dear 
mother V To them, her speech sounded like sheer 
desecration. 

At the very same moment, indeed, in the cosiest 
corner of the White Horn parlour, Mr Plan- 
tagenet himself, the head of the house, \vas'’observ- 
ing complacently, in a mellifiuous voice, to an 
eager little group of admiring listeners: ‘Yes, 
gentlemen, my son EichaiM, I’m proud to say, 
will shortly begin his career at Oxford University. 

' i ’m a poor man myself, I admit ; I might have 
been richer but for untoward events : and cir- 
cumstances have compelled me to submit in lay: 
old ,age to a degrading profession, for which 
neither' my birth, my education, nor my literary 
habits have naturally fitted me. But I trust I 
have at least been a good father to my children. 
A good— father— *to my children. I have given 


them the very biast education this poor town can 
affoj'd ; and now, though I know it will sadly 
cri})ple my slender resources, I mean to make a 
struggle, my frienils, a manful struggle, and send 
my boy lliciuird up to Oxford. Eichard has 
bruiiivS, undoubted brains ; he ’s proud and re- 
served, as you all know, and doesn’t shine iii 
society ,* he lacks tlie proper qualities : hut he has 
undoubted brains, for all that ; and brilliancy, 

I know to my cost ’ — here In 3 heaved a dec^p sigh 
— 4s often a pitfall to a man of genius. Kichard 
hasn’t genius ; but he ’s industrious and plodding, 
and possesses, I ’m told, a remarkable acquaintance 
with tliu history of his country. So I’ve made" 
up fny mind to brave the effort and send him up 
to ^ our ancestral university. He may do ‘some- 
thing in time to repair the broken fortunes of a 
respectable family. Gentlemen,’ Mr Plaiitagenet 
went on, glancing round him for confirmation of- 
his coining statement, ‘ I think you ’ll all bear me. 
witness, that I ’ve never boasted or bragged about 
my family in anyway : but you ’ll all admit, too, 
that my famil}’- is a respectable one, and that the 
name I bear has not been wholly undistinguished ’ 
in the history of this country. — Thank you, sir ; 
I’m very much obliged indeed to you for .your 
kindness : I don’t mind if I do. — Brandy, if you 
please, as usual, Miss Brooks — and a split soda.— 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your generous sym- , 
pa thy. Mi.sfprtmie has .not wholly deprived 
me, -I ’lu proud to notice, of appreciative friends. 

I will di-aiii this sparkling beaker, wiiicli my 
neighbour is good enough to offer, to an appro- 
ju'iate toast — the hxust of Success to lliehard 
Plaiitagenet u£ Durham College, Oxford.’ 


TOUCH AND TASTE IN ANIMALS. 

No one doubts that animals have sense, but most 
of us know comparatively little about their 
senses. Is sight a universal gift? Do animals 
recognise each oljier, and if so, how ? Can all 
creatures, even those loiv in the scale of creation, 
hear and taste and smell ? Wliat is the meaning 
oi the variety of s<Sunds, wiili all their curious 
infiectiou53, often so uiix>leasant to our ears, that* 
are made by animuls ? These and many similar 
(pieslions can now be at least partially answered ; 
for both American and English naturalists have 
been lately working at this subject, and ivith their 
help we propo.se to try to find out wdiut are the 
sense.s that various animals possess ; although, as . 
Fab.ricius, the puxnl of Linn m us, .said many years' 
ago, Diotliing in natural history is more abstruse 
aiid difiicult than an accurate description of the 
senses of animals.’ 

By a sense ^Ye mean that certairi special nerves, 
on receiving an appropriate impulse, convey it to 
the brain, where it is translated (how, is as' yet 
unknown) into its special sensation. We usually' ’ 
'Speak of ourselves as having five senses — srnelU 
taste, touch, sight, and hearing. 

With two senses — Touch and Taste— direct con- 
tact is necessary before a sensation is excited ; 
these two we will therefore dbnsider first, more' 
especially as touch lio.s been called 4he. mother 
of all the senses,’ and appears to .exist,’ though 
in a varying degree, in the whole animal 
kingdom. ‘ 

Touch is simply a sense of pressure or a sense 
of force as distinguished from the sense of heat, 
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ndiicli, tlioiigli usually included under tbe same 
name, is really x^uite a did’ercnt seiisatioii. l iuis 
we kave certainly six senses, and possibl 5 ^ others, 
such as the inaguetic sense, as yet unrecog^iised, 
Aninials may have this sense of warmth in a more 
highly deveiojied degree than loiiii, and there is 
no doubt that it is a source of keen enjoyment 
to many. One or two curious facts have been 
noticed in counection with this sense : U' cold 
body feels heavier than a hot one of precisely the 
same weight; our left hand is more sensitive 
than our right ; and if our elbow be dipped into 
a very cold fluidj while the ’cold is felt at the 
elbow, pain is felt at the tips of the fingers ! 

We have no separate nerves for pain ] it is 
probably only an intense pressure or irritation of 
the nerves thomselvcs — not of the dud-organs of 
touch— this, carried beyond a certain point of 
intensity, causes pain; Perhaps that is why pain 
and pleasure are so closely allied ; for if the 
ordinary nerves of touch convey both sensations, 
and the dilfcrence is mainly one in degree of 
intensity, it would naturally be difficult to draw 
any boundary-line : a slight pressure may cause 
pleasure ; a greater one, pain ; and we do often 



actually ihul that a sensation of pleasure merges 
insensibly after a^time into one of pain. We 
have many indefinite sensations — not on the 
surface nor of any particular locality-— such as a 
feeling of general comfort and well-being, or one 
of mulaise and discomfort, of horror, dc., caused 
by the excitation of various nerves. 

Jtlaix has the greatest number of sensory 
nerves ; they become fewer as we descend iu 
• the scale of creation, and some of the lower 
invertebrates apparently luxve none, hence they 
can have little or no sense of pain. Even in the 
higher creatures pain appears often deadened, 
possibly hy some hypnotic inliueiice exerted by 
means of the eyes of beasts of prey, or Nature 
may nut after all be so cruel as she sometimes 
appears. A camel wdien shot was observed to go 
on calmly chewing the cud, taking no notice of 
its bleeding wuimcL The same indifference lias 
been observed iu the reindeer, and even in the 
horse, A lobster will voluntarily deprive itself 
of its graat claws if startled ; and a crab goes 
on eating while being itself devoured. A iisb, 
though torn by the hook, still returns to tlie 
bait ; and a blindworm or sand lizard, if seized, 
snaps its body Jii two, and glides away un- 
harmed to reproduce at leisure tlie lost pail^ 

The sense of touch in man is "most highly 
developed on the ‘skin ; but mucous or serous 
surfaces^ are also capable of conveying tactile 
impressions. Some parts of the body are more 
sensitive them ^others, and are usually devoid of 
liairs, as the tip of the tongue, the ends of the 
fingers, and the lips. It will be noticed that these 
iiro so situated u.s to keep us conveniently in- 
formed of what is going on around us.’ 

Some of our most important organs— for in- 
stance, the heart, the brain, and the lungs— -are, 
stmhge to say, quite insensible to touch ; thus 
showing that not only arc nerves necessary for 
the- sensation, but also the special end-organs. 

, This curious *fiicfc was noticed with the greatest 
astonishment by Harvey, who, while ' treating a 
|)ufelent for axi abscess that caused a large cavity 

, p, liiiishk, fpmul that, wlien he. piiT Ms; fingers 

■mtg this’ cavity, he could actually take hold of 


the heart without the patient being in the least 
aware of what he was doing I This so interested 
Harvey, that he brought Eiug- Charles 1. to the ■ 
mail's bedside that he might himself behold and 
touch so extraordmary a thing.’ In certain opera- 
tions, a piece of skin is removed from the fore- 
head to the nose ; and it is stated that the patient, 
oddly enough, feels as if the new nasal piirt were 
still in his forehead, and may have a hcadiiche 
in his nose ! 

Ill the lower organisms, as the molluscs, the 
whole outer skin is sensitive ; but some have also 
specialised organs of touch ; these are usually 
hair-like xirocesses. Thus, jclly-lish shoot out 
numerous threads, when touched, which enable 
' them to attack the body pressing them. In fishes, 

I touch is usually limited to the lips, ]>arts of the 
I fins, and to special organs called ‘ barbels ; ' these 
j are long pieces of skin. Fish may sometimes be 
seen gently touching strange objects with the 
sides of llieir bodies, as though thus becoming 
acquainted with them. Blind cod are quite able 
to continue foraging for themselves— probably 
by means of touch aided by smell, 

" The skin of crustaceans und of insects is more 
or less horny, or, as has been said, the bee wears 
its skeietuii outside ; but even this urmour-like 
surface is sensitive to touch, owing to little hairs 
or iirojecting rod-like bodies seateil on the coat, 
from' the base of which a nerve-fibre passes 
through into the body. These little hairs are 
very luiiuerous on the autemue of insects; and 
are evidently scuse-hairs of some kind, some of 
toucli, others of other senses. The sense of toiicdi 
is marvellously developed iu spiders. 

Bats have an extremely keen sense of touch, 
probably the most delicate of any creature, and 
arc guided iiftlieir flight chieOy by tliis sense. 

I 'i'hey have been purposely blinded for tlie sake 
I of experiment, and then let loose in a room where 
' an intricate netwui'k of .string hud been arranged, 

I Ihis network was never once touched by the 
I bats during their flight. In other cx]jeriments, 
it was noticed that they wisely gave a wider 
berth to such things as a man’s hand or a cat’s 
paw than to harmless pieces of furniture. They ^ 
can also- fly along underground amf ’quite dark 
passages, avoiding the sides, even when a turn or 
twist comes. The wings and other membranous 
expansions are peculiarly sensitive to touch, but 
these expansions are comparatively snmll in the 
fruit-eating bats ; for it is the insect-eating bats, 
who have to be on the alert in order not to karve, ; 
wlio need this excessive keenness of the sense of 
touch. Sight is iisele.ss in the gloom, and it 
appears to be by the minute changes of ju'cssure 
iu the atmosphere that they recognise the 
approaiji of their prey, i 

Tliere is a similar wonderful ■ sensitiveness to 
changes of pressure in those whales which pre}* I 
upon herrings and mackerel, and therefore need 
both a keen sense and the ability to swim swiftly 
in order to obtain a meal. It seems odd to ns ' I 
that it should never hax^e occurred to thesb.nor' j 
to other strong creatures to employ The ’weaker 
creatures to hunt for them and feed them, wdnie ; 
they take their ease ; but, though . their ^ 
appears to be one of constant , toil anil tvarfa're, the 
mere pursuit of their prey' ixiiist give pleasure,' : 
No caresses nor allurements of dainty food will 
beguile a ca| froin its hiint for a mouse | thoughr^ 
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the mouse is, often not eaten, even when cauglifc. 
Is the love ol* sport in inau a survival of this 
instinct, and will it be eradicated as the higher 
instincts of nature are developed 1 To return, 
liowever, to our whales. Some slight .change in 
the movement or impulse of the water apj>eurs 
sufiicient to indicate to them the approach of 
shoals of fish, or even of sunken rocks. Whale- 
fishers also state that when they attack a whale, 
others, even when some miles away, become, in 
a way quite mysterious to our coarser perceptions, 
aware of the struggle, and hurry oil to the rescue, 
it is almost impossible to believe that the vibra- 
tions of the water could be sufficient to warn 
them of their comrade’s danger at so great a 
distance. 

Sometimes the chief tactile organ is the tongue, ; 
as in snakes; sometimes it is the foot, as’ in 
climbing reptiles, birds, and even some insects. 
Tlie tails of monkeys are also keenly sensitive ; 
while in cats and other feline creatures the 
whiskers have the most' delicate .sense of touch, 
and ill rabbits the long hairs on their lips, 
owing to the 'nerve hhuuents at their base. Seals 
and walruses, too, have similar sensitive strong 
whiskers, which ‘are as useful to them as a stall’ to 
a blind man. > « 

Many birds have special tactile organs round 
the root of the bill ; these are doubtless useful 
tu the bird, as it probes tlie ground to limit for 
its dinner of worm.s, grubs, &c., and may also be 
of use in nest-building. Ducks and geese have 
similar special bodies. Hoofed quadrupeds, to 
conqdetc this brief siimiuarj, have somewhat 
sensitive hoofs, enabling them to test the firm- 
ness or otherwise of the ground ; though the 
most sensitive parts in horses and most animals 
are the lips,, and in the elephant- the end of the 
trunk.. . . 

Taste^ though the most limited in range of the 
senses, serves special and useful purposti ; for 
unless' we, in common with other living creatures, 
took pleasure of .soiiie kind in our food, we miglit 
cease to eut, and die of starvation ; or, if food 
had no taste, we might unconsciously eat what 
■ is unsuitable, or even poi.sonous. Probably the 
whole creation has this sense of taste in a varying 
degree ; certainly insects have, and with them, as 
with man, it develops and increases during life : 
some young insects will eat poisonous food that 
older ones refuse to louch. This is also said to be 
the ease \Yitli lamh.s, which, if left to graze in a 
held without their mothers, often die from eating 
poisonous berks. In man, as we all know, taste 
can be educated ; as, for exampde, witli tea and 
wine tasters, wdio can detect dillerences of quality 
quite inappreciable to otliei'S. 

A singular development of this sense is seen 
. ill those insects wdiich eat different food wdien in 
the larval and when in the perfect condition : the 
butterhy or moth^ for instance, would not toucli 
the leaf on •which it lays its egg ; yet this forms 
the right food for |iie grub that will emerge from 
,the egg. It is not to be supposiix.! that the butter- 
lly remembers its early existence, and reasons from 
this as to^the probable food that its young, will 
i‘ef[uire ; so, in a happy tone of satisfaction, we call 
this 4nstincV ami think our explanation com- 
.^plete. But is not that \Yord merely used to cover 
' oiu: ignorance I for, after ^11, wliat is instinct? 


WIio can define it, or say where instiiiet end.s and 
reason begins ? 

I\laiiy experiments have been made in order 
to find out what and where the organ of taste is 
in the lower creation ; but it is easier to say where 
it is not. Crayfish and worms seem tu have very 
decided ])references in the matter of food, thoiigii 
no .special taste-organ has yet been found. 
Lobsters like decaying food : the crab 4s more 
dainty in its diet. Snails and si ugs show a decided 
preference for certuiu kinds of food, as garden- 
lovers know to their cost ; peas and cabbages, 
dahlias and sun (lowers, are great favourites ; but 
they will nob touch the wliite iniistard. Some 
prefer animal food, especially if rather high I 
Spiders have only a slight sense of taste ; llies 
soaked in paraffin seem quite palatable to them ; 
though one species, the diadema, is somewhat 
more particular, and refuses to touch alcohol in 
any form whatever. The anteiuuu of imsects do 
not appear to contain any organ of taste, for 
wasps and ants quite readily took into their 
mouths poisonous and unpleasant food, even 
swallowing enough to make themselves ill ; while 
some bees and , cockroaches fell a prey to tlie 
temptation o[ alum, Epsom salts, and other nau- 
seous foods placed in their way. These sub- 
.stances were not, howevej*, swallowed, hut were 
soon spat out, the creatures spluttering angrily, as 
if disgusted with the taste. The proboscis of the 
lly and the tongue of bees and ants are furnislied 
with numerous deli catCt hairs set in iiiiiiute pits ; 
these are pierhaps coiinecled with the organ of 
taste ; but though the exact locality of this sense in 
i'iisccts is uncertain, we know that groiqis of cells 
in the tongue of unimah, called taste-bulbs, form, 
in part, tlie ends of the organ of taste. These vary 
in nuuiber, increasing in (lie higlier animals ; they 
are very close and exceedingly numerous in man, 
while tlie tongue of even the cow lias some thirty- 
live thousand taste-bulbs. It would be interesting 
to know, but I have never seen the question 
discussed, wliether each special taste excites a 
special group of nerve.s, and that only — thus 
corresponding to the auditory nerves. 

These taste-hiilbs were discovered in IBGT. 
Each one consists of two kinds of cells, one set 
forming an outer protective covering, through an 
opening in which project from five to ten of the 
true taste-cells. Though important, they ux’c nut 
apparently an essential part of the organ, for 
birds and reptiles ha ve^ none ;» but neither have 
they a keen • sense of taste — except perhaps the 
parrot. A boa-con.strietor that was nearly blind 
was once found to be contentedly swallowing 
a blanket for dinner, instead of a rabbit, wliicli 
was also within reach ; and it was only with 
' great difficulty that she was forced to disgorge 
I this singular article *of food. A snake’s tongue 
I is therefore not an organ of taste, nor is it, as 
i many think, a sting ; it . is more probably- a 
delicate organ of touch. Professor Lloyd Morgan 
in his fascinating hook, Ammal Sketches, mentions 
the very curious effect that nicotine has , upon 
snakes. Even ualrop of the oil from a fdul pipe, - 
I if }>laced in the mouth of a snake, will .cause it 
to become perfectly p'igid ; if more be given, it 
null die. Possibly, as has been' suggested, ife’ nia)^ 
be in some Such way, or by mixing opium or 
other narcotic with the saliva, and then spitting 
into the snake’s' mouth, that .Indian charmers 
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efiect some of tlieii* wonders witli even poisoimus 
snakes^ sucli ?is apparently turning them into 
sticks iind so on. 

A special organ on the edge of the beak appears 
'*to serve as aa organ of taste in ducks ; while hsh 
and tadpoles have goblet-shaped sense-organs on 
their skin > ami soalesj arnl, though their purpose 
is some^Yhut‘‘ uncertain, they are similar to taste- 
bulbs ; and hsh certainly huve some, though only 
a slight, sense of taste. Sumo fish repeatedly 
rejected certain molluscs given ^ thein as food ; 
while others appeared to owe their ^'safety to tlie.ir 
colouring ; thus showing that fish can see and 
recognise markings, and also that they do exercise 
some choice in the matter of food. • 

A very sad account .is given by Sir J. E. 
Tennent 'and Mr F, Day as to tlie habits of 
certain frugivorous bats— -the, so-called ‘flying 
fox ’ of Southern Asia. Not only are they very 
quiirrelsoiue and selfish, fighting over their food, 
and each one trying to get the most shady 
spot to .sleep in ; but they are sadly dissipated ; 
and although strict vegetarians, very iuteiuperate. 
T^iey frequently pass the night in a sort of 
tlruiiken cai'Ou.se, returning home — unless too 
stupefied to stir — in the early morning quite 
intoxicated and more quarrelsome than ever. 
Instead, therefore, of saying that a man who 
drinks to excess behaves like a beast — which is 
quite untrue, by the wuiy — we might more truly 
say that he is like a bat. 

But we must leave tliisf branch of our subject 
after one more remarlv:. The sense of -taste pro- 
tects the alLinentary canal, so preserving us to 
sume extent, at all events, from swaliowiiig 
poisonous food. Only substances tliat are soluble 
in the mouth produce a distinct sensation of tasteq 
others merely exciting a sensation of tolicli or 
of temperature ; and these substances iniist come 
into dii'ect' contact with the spieciai nerve- 
.■■■.endings. ■ ■■ . ‘ ■■ 
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THE lYOllY GATE.*^ 

By W’’ ALTER BESA^yfT. 

CIHATTBE XXXTL—rLEIi^AEY CONFESSION 

(emfimed), 

‘I SITALL not jbrget it, .Nevertheless, Elsie, if 
a statement of the facts can be of any use to 
you^ — be changed his seat and took up the pen — 
‘certainly I will wl'ite it for yoiid 

am requested,’ he wrote, Miy Miss Elsie 
Anmdel, my Scholar, to state what 1 know of 
a certain transaction which took place in March 
188il. The facts are as follows : I liad need 
of a sum of seven hundred and tw^enty pounds. 
For certain pueposes 1 wanted it in ten-pound 
notes, i asked niy agent, Mr Dering, to gi^^'e me 
a cheque 5 and as I thouglit that T should want 
the money immediately^ perhaps in an hour or 
sp, I asked him to make it payable to my order, 
and not to cross the cheque. He drew the cheque 
and gave it to me in his office. > I then weut to 
the: .'hotel where I was stopping— a place -in Nor- 
ioik- Street, Strand, and kmt a commissionaire 
'^^rthe Bank for the money. He brought it, as 
' 1 had requested, in ten-pound notes; In a -few 

_ * Copyright 189^ in the Bidted States of America hy 


days I discovered that my plan could not be 
even commenced without the greatest danger of 
defeating its own object, I therefore the 

notes to Mr Dering s office and placed them in 
lii.6 safe. I sup'pose that he lias long since 
returned tlieni to the Bank.’ 

‘Tliere, child,’ he said, reading this statement 
aloud. ■‘That is wdiat I recollect about this 
matter.’ 

‘Sign it.’ Elsie gave him the pen again. 
‘Sign it, dear 'Master. — Oh 1 thanks — thanks a ; 
thousand times 1 You don’t know — oh 1 you will 
never kno\v or understand —I hope~”how precious 
this document wall be for me’—- she folded the 
paper in an envelope and placed it in her hand- 
bag— ‘and for my people~my brother and all. 
.Oh, "my dear Maker!’ She stooped and kissed 
liis hand, to hide the tears in her eyes. Athel- 
stall’s name was safe now whatever happened. 

He Tvoiild be completely cleared at last. 

‘YTiy, my dear Scholar— my dear daughter.’ 

Mr EdVnund Gray was moved himaelf almost 
to tears at this unexpected biu'st of feeling. ‘ As 
if there was anything 1 ivould not do for you 
if I could. I, who have never loved any ivouuui 
befoi'e, love one now. She is my daughter — my 
grandchild.— ^Sq your brother w'ill be helped by 
this little remihisceiiee — ivill he ‘I Actually, your 
brother ! I ivunder if there is anyiliiiig more 
that I could remember for you in this uneventfiil 
life of mine.’ 

‘Oh no 1— that ivould be too much to hope. 
Yet there is a chance— just a chance. 1 wonder 
if I may tell you. There is still time before us. 

If we are at the Hull by six \ve shall do very 
well. It is no more than half -past four. Sliall 
I tell you tlie trouble ? Oh 1 But it is a shame. 
And you with this great work laid upon yon ! 
No—no — I must not.’ Ob, Delilah 1 oh, Circe 1 
for she looked as if, in spite of her unwilling 
words, she wanted to tell it very badly indeed. 

. ‘Nay, my dear. You must, and you shall. — 
IFIiat? You are in tn)u]>le, and you ivlil not 
tell me what it is. You—my‘’Sclio]ar — my clear- 
eyed disciple, who can see* what these dull crea- 
tures of da}" around us can never understand— 
you are in trouble, and you hesitate to tell me 'i 
— Fie i fle 1 Speak now. Tell me all.’ 

‘ I have told you that I have a lover, and that 
I am engaged to be married.’ 

‘Yes — yes. His name, too, you have told 
me* It' is George — George Austin. There were 
Austins once — I seem to remember-^biit, that 
does nut mattei*.’ 

‘We are to be married on ‘Wednesday.’ 

‘Bo soon? But’yoii have promised that I shall 
not lose my pupil.’ 

‘No, dear Master, As soon as we come back > 
from our holiday, I will come and see you again, .. ■ 
,and learn of you. Do not doubt that. I can . 
never again let you go out of my life. I shall ; - 
bring my— my husband with me,’ . , , ■ 

‘ If I thought your marriage would take ^oii ' 
away from me, I should be the most unhappy of ;■ 
men. But I will spare you for a’ month-i^two 
months— as long as you please. — Now^s tell me , 
what is on your mind.’ • , . . . v ^ • ' 

‘George was one of Mr Bering’s * managing > 
clerks — your Mr Dering, you .know.’-^Mr J2d-‘,. 
mund Gray nodded gravely.— Ikd no money \ ! 
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were going to be quite a poor and humble pair. ‘ It had them. But I thought that perhaps nij 
But a great piece of good fortune happened |o old Mend might ‘think it looked like want of 
him, for Mr Bering made him a Partner/ confulence if I left them there, so I sent for them, 

^Did he? l^cky for your friend. But and took them to his oilice. They lire now in 

I always thought that Bering ought to have a tlie safe. . I put them there myself with my own 
Partner. At his age it was only prudent— neces- hand ; or ha did with his own hand— I forget. 

think of 


sary, even/ 


Sometimes— 'it is verv odd- 


^ So we were made very happy ; and I thought things done at that oilice, I seem t<j have done 
we were tlie luckiest couple in the world. But it myself ; and sometimes I think that he did it. 


just then there was a discovery made at the oilice 
— a very singular discovery — I hardly know how 


Kot that it matteiV 

‘Not at all. The papers are actually in the 


,to describe it, because it is not quite clear tome safe again?’ 

even yet. It was concerned with the buying or ‘Certainly. I— that is — he— he or I— put them 
selling or transfer of certain stocks and slnires there/ 

and coupons and that kind of thing. Mr Bering ‘Oh! my clear Master ’—Elsie chapped her 
seems not to remember luiving signed tlie papers hands— ‘this is even more important than the 
concerned. There is a fear that they arc? in other. You do not know — you cannot guess — 
wrong hands. There is suspicion of forgery, what niiscliiefs you are able to stop. If I had 
even. I am ashamed even to mention such a only been able to talk to you about these things 
tiling to you, but my lover’s name has been con- before ! The paper you have already written is 
nected wdth the business ; and Bering’s clerk, for iny brother. Now sit down, my Master, and 
Checkley — you know Checkley ?’ — write another that will do for me.’ ■ 


Checkley— you know Checkley?’ — 
‘ Certainly — Bering’s old servant. 


‘1 will do anything you ask me — and every- 


‘Has openly charged George— on no evidence, thing. But as for this, avhy not ask Dering? 
to be sure— of having forged the letters, or of His memory never fails, Hi.s mind is like a box 


having assisted in the forgery.’ 
‘ This is verv serious.’ 


which holds everythin" and can never be filled. 
Perhaps lie would not like these private atlairs--*- 


‘It is very serious ; but we do not intend to as bet\v,eeii solicitor and client— to be talked 
let the thing interfere with our wedding. Onl^q about.’ 

unless I can remove the last ray of suspicion , ‘ \Ye cannot go to Mr Bering. There are 
before Wednesday, we shall spend our honeymoon certain reasons which w'ould not interest you. 
at home, in order to watch tlie case from day to All we want is a clear, straightforward statement, 


day." an exact statement^ of what' happened. Sit dowm 

‘Buying or selling stocks? Bering would be now and write me a full account of each trans- 
coiistantly doing that.’ action/ / * 

‘ It appears liliat these transactions v^ere the ‘ Certainly ; if it avill be of the least use to 
only things of the kind that he has done this you/ 

year. That is to say, he denies having done ‘ Early in the present year,’ he began, ‘ I found 
these/ that my plaa of an Industrial Villagfe if it was 

‘Well — as for these having been the only trans- to be carried into effect would Avant all the money 
actions of the kind, he managed a good bit of I could comnumd. It oecurred to me that it 
sucli business for me this last spring.’ . would be well to transfer a certain sum from tlie 

‘Bid he? Bo you remember the details of hands of my agent and to place it in inv^own 
that business ?’ Bank ready to hand. I began then, in March, 

‘ Clearly. It was only yesterdaj', so to speak.’ -with a sum of si.x: thousand pounds, wdiich Bering, 
‘Was it the purchase or transfer of stock or by my‘ instructions, handed over to my Bunk in 
shares?’ the form of shares and stocks. I believe they 

‘ Certainly. To a very large amount I have were transfers of certain stocks held by him in 
told you about my Industrial Village, have I not ? his own name, but forming part of iiiy fortune 
The Village where all are to be equal — all are to — my huge private fortune. The Bank was 
work for iv certain time every day, and no longer instructed to deceive the dividends in that sum. 
— all are to be paid in rations and clothes and A month or so later I obtained from Bering other 
houses, and there is to be no private property — stock to the value of twelve thousand pounds, the 
my Ideal Village/ . . papers of wdiich we3‘e also given to my Bank.- 

‘I know. A lovely Village,’ ' And: after that I took out papers representing 


stock to the value of twelve thousand pounds, the 
papers of wdiicli were also given to my Bank. • 
AikI after that I took out papers representing 


‘ It w>'as early in the spring that I finivshed- my twenty thou.sand pounds ; so that I had in my 

designs for it. Then it occurred, to me that it hands, re<ady to be sold out and used tat % 

would be well if, instead of always going to my moment’s notice, no less than thirty-eight thoU: 
lawyer for money, I had a large sum at my sand pound.s. All this money I intended to 

coiumaaid lying at my Bank, So I instructed devote ' to my Industrial Village. The scheme ib ' 

Bering to transfer to my name a great quantity still one in which I put my whole confidence., 
of stocks lying in his name. He was a trustee or But it has not yet been carried into .effect, ; in 
a-r-well— it is rather unusual, but I like having consequence of the difficulty of finding w^orkmg 

all my business affairs managed for me, and men eqx^il to the situation. They understand I 

But this will not interest you’ — this with the working for the man who has the money v they ' 
look of irritation or bewilderment which some- do not understand w'orking for the man who has 
time.$ passed over his face. ‘The impoitoit thing none, that is for each other and for ; themselves* 
is that it was done, and that my Bank received For ni} own part I could only ffiid working men. 

those transfers, and has instructions to receive of tliat stamp. Perhaps I am too much in the , 

the dividends/ study. 1 do not go about enough among working ; 

V ‘Oh And has all the papers, I suppose V men. There must be some advanced to my stage; 
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of develop men fc. — Well, for want of ineri, I could 
not start my Village) and I have not used the 
money. As for the papers, I have taken tliein 
out uf the Baidi and placed tlieiu in Dering’s 
sated •■ ■ 

Kkie looked over his shoulder, reading every 
%Yord. ^The letters which Mr Dering wrote to 
the stockbroker in accordance with your instruc- 
tions.^ They were written for hini—perhaps — 
by you. It is itii usual, bu t ’ — — 

"‘i told you,’ he replied sharply. ‘What is 
tlie use of .saying things twice? There are some 
things whieJi confuse a man. I Yvrote them— 
be* wrote them— he acted for me — or I acted for 
myself. What matter ? The end is as 1 have 
written down for you. — Now, will this paper be 
of any use to you?’ 

<0f the greatest use. Please sign it, dear 
■'■■Master.'’ ■, 

He obeyed, and signed ‘ Edmund Gray/ 

‘There is one thing more.’ Elsie saw in his 
face signs of di.sc|uiet, and hastened on, ‘You 
liave got your Bank book* here ?’ 

‘Yes. "The Manager sent it here with an im- 
pertinent note about I'eferences, which I have 
sent on to Deidiig.— MTiat do you want wdth the 
Biink book ? It is in one of 'those drawers. See 
— here it is — cheque book too.’ 

’ ‘ If I were you, !Master, 1 would have no more 
Is'ouble about the money. You have given Mr 
Deriug the transfers and papers — why not give* 
him back the money as well? Do not" be 
bothered with money matters. It is of all things 
important to you to be free from all kinds of 
busijxuss and money matters. Who ever heard 
of a Prophet drawing a cheque? You sit here 
and work and meditate. You go to the Hall of 
Science and teach. It is the business of jour 
friends to sea tliat all your necessities are properly, 
siqjplied.— Now, if you will in ihese minor 
matters siUler your friends to advise ’ 

SSuredy. I ask for notJiing else.’ 

*’liheu, dear Muster, here is your cheque book 
and liere your Bank book. Draw a cheque pay- 
able to the order of Edward Daring for all the 
money that is lying here — 1 see ""it is seven 
hundred and twenty-three pounds five shillings 
and threepence.— I will take care of the cheque — 
so. — Oh 1 you have signed Edward Dering — care- 
less master i Draw another— now Sign it Edmund 
Gray.— That will do— And you had better at the 
same time write a letter to tlie Bank asking 
the .Manager in future to receive tlie dividends 
■for the account of Mr Dering, I will write the 
letter, and you shall sign it. , Now— no -no— not 
Edward Dering— Edmund Gray. Your thoughts 
nfe wandering.— There !— Now, dear Mastej', you 
are free from everything that might trouble 

The Master pmshed back the blotting pad wdth 
impatience, and rose from the chair. "Elsie took 
•possession of the signed cheques, the cheque bCiok, 
/the Bank book, and the letter. Bhe had all— the 
statehient in .Edmund Gray’s .own handwriting- 
all— till— that was wanted' to clear up the business 
■ from the beginning to the end*. She put every- 
;,thing -together in her handbag. She glanced at 
' Jiei’ companion : she perceiveil that his face was' 
,.trQUbIedv wish,’ he said fretfulljq ‘that you 
li'lmd not’ ’worried tm witli those quhstionV about 
ldbe/.past' ;.';Tlfey'''d^^^ me. The current of my 


t)} oughts is checked. I am full of Dering and 
Ills odice and Iiis safe — his safe — and all ’ 

^Eisie trcinbled. His face was changing— in a 
minute lie woiiftl have returned to Mr Dering, and 
she would have had to explain. ‘Master,’ she 
cried, -laying lier hand upon his arm, ‘ think. We 
are going to the Hall of Science — }’uur Hall of 
Science— yours. The people are waiting for their 
Projdiet. "You are to address them. To-night you 
must .surpass yourself, because there arc strangers 
coming. Tcdl us— once again— all over aguiu— of 
that' world where there is no crime, no sull’eriifg, 
no iniquity, no sin, no sorrow — where- there are no * 
poor creatures deprived by a cruel .social order of 
liberty, of leisure, of comfort, of virtue, of every- 
thing — poor wretches born only to toil and to 
endure, /rhink of them. Speak for them. Plan 
for them. Make our liearts burn within us for 
shame and rage. Oh Master’— for his face was 
troubled still and doubtful, as if he was hovering 
on the boi\ler-laud between lii-mself and his other 
self — ‘no one can speak to them like you: no 
one has your power of speech ; make them feel 
that new world — make them see it — actually see 
it with their earthly eyes— make them feel it in 
their hearts.’ 

‘ Child ’—he sighed ; Iiis face fell back into 
j'epose — ‘you comfort me. I was falling — before 
you came"to me I used often to full — into a lit of 
gloom — I don’t know why. Something irritates 
me : something jars : souietliing awakens a feel- 
ing as if 1 ought to remember — remember— what ? 

I do not know. — I am better now. Your voice, 
my dear, at such a moment is to nm like the 
j smiud of David’s harp to Saul. It chases away 
' the shadows. .Oh 1 1 am better alrea<ly. I am 
well. If you want to ask any^ other questions, do 
■ so. As for tliose transactions — they are perfectly 
correct in form and everything. 1 caiinol for the 
life of me luiderstaud why Dering, who is a 
practical man’ — ^ — 

‘Never mind Dering, my clear Master — or those 
transactions. Think only of the world of the 
New Hiuqaiiity. Leave the transactioJis and the 
papers to me. I hope tliat you will never find 
out why they were wanted, or liow they were to 
be usetl.— Now let us start. Me shall be in 
excellent time.’ 

The 'Hail of Science was half full of people — 
the usual gathering— those who came every 
Sunday evening and took the simple feast of 
fraternity. The table was spread with the white 
cloth, on which were laid out the toast and 
mulfms, , the ham uirI ‘shrimps, and bread and 
butter and watercresse.? ; and on the appearance 
of the Chief, the -tea was broiiglit up, and they 
all safc^dowii. Now, it had been observed by all 
that sinew the adhesion of this young lady" the 
Leader's discourses had been much more con- 
fident, his maimer had been clearer, .his points 
more forcibly put. This was because, for the 
first^ time, he. had had an opportunity of clisr 
cussing his own doctrines with a mind able to . 
follow him. Nothing so valuable to, a teacher, 
of new things' as a syunpathetic woman- for 
listener and <li.sciple. Witness the leading ex** 
ample ofttlie Projdmt Mohammed, Also, their,- 
leader had never before been so cheerful — so 
hopeful — so full of life 'and yoitth ' and. spring. ^ 
He was young agaiif r he tailcecl like a young ‘ 
man, though his hair , was gmy» This was because ■ 
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lie loved a ivoiuan, for the first time in liis life ; 
lie called it pifcernal aflectioii : whatever kind 
of love it was, it worked in him the same miracle 
that love always works in man — young or old— 
it gave him back tlie fire of youth. 

Thi.s evening he sat at the head of the table 
dispensing his simple hospitality with a geniality 
and a heartiness unknown before the arrival of 
this young lady. He talked, meantime, in the 
lofty vein, above the style and manner common 
to his hearers, but not above their comprehension : 
he spoke of a higher life attainable by man at 
his best, when the victory over nature vshould 
be complete, and every force should be subdued 
and made slave to man, and all diseases should 
be .swept away, and the Perfect man should stand 
upon tlie earth at last. Lord and Master of all 
— Adamus Reclivivu! 3 . When that time should 
. come, there would be no Property, of course; 
everything was to be in common ; but the new 
life would be full of love and joy : there Avould 
be long-continued youth, so that "none should 
be made to ri.se from the feast iin.satlsfied : nay, 
it seemed to this Dreamer that every one should 
continue at the feast as long as he pleased, till 
he was satiated and.de.sired a change. Long-eon- 
tinued youth : all were to be young and to keep 
jmiing : the girls were to 'be beautiful and the 
men strong; lie pronounced-— he^tlie hermit— 
the anchorite-~the celibate who knew not love— 
a eulogy on the beauty of women : ami he 
mourned over those men wdio miss their share 
of love. ■ 

Tlie hearts 0 / those who heard were uplifted,' 
for thi.s man had the me.smeric faculty of compel- 
ling those who heard him to feel what he wanted 
iheiii to feel. Most of them had been accustomed 
to regard their Leader as a man of benevolent 
mauiiers but austere principle.s. Kow be was 
tender and human, full of sympathy even with 
tliose weak vcsisels who fall in love, and for the 
sake of love are content to be all their live.s shiye.s 
” — yea, even slaves to Property. 

After tea, the tables being cleared, the Chief 
pronounced his w'eekly address or scrmun. It 
was generally a discourse on the principles, which 
all professed, of equality ami the abolition of 
Property. R'' 0 “night, lie carried on the tlieme on 
which he had spoken at tea-time, and dkconrsed 
on the part which should be played by Love 
in the New Humanity. Never before had he 
spoken so convincingly. Never had orator an 
audience more in sympathy with liim, 

Shortly after the beginning of the address, 
there arrived two gentlemen, young ami well 
dressed,* who sat down modesUyAjust within the 
door and listeneil. The people turned and looked 
at them with interest. They were nob quite tlie 
kind of young man j)eculiar to the street or to 
the quarter. 

When the lecture W’as’over and the audience 
crowded togetlier to talk before they separated, 
Elsie slipped across to the new-comers and le<l 
them to the lecturer. ^ Master/ s^ie said, * this is 
mv brother Athelstan.^ 

. Air Edmund Gray shook hands jvith him. 
A¥hy, Elsie/ he said, *your brother aiub I have 
met already in Gray’s Inn/ 

■ And this is my frieinl George Austin, Partner 
ol Mr Deringd 

' Austin,’, said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘ I am 


glad 'to meet the man who is about to enter into 
the most sacred of all bonds with one wdiom E 
venture to love, sir, as miidi as yoiv yourself can 
do, though I love lieiyas my daughter^ and you 
love her as your bride.’ You will be tlie happiest 
of men. Take care, sir, that you deserve your 
liappine.ss.h . 

‘Thi.s day/ .said Elsie, ‘you have rendered us 
all such a service as can never be acknowledged, 
or repaid, or forgotten. Yet we hope and pray 
that somehow you will never iindersland how 
great it is.’ 


ilia 


WHEAT-THRESHINO IN NORTH-WEST 
CANADA. 

The harvest of 1891 in North-west Canada was 
the largest Canada has ever had, and it was at 
the same time the most disappointing. The frost 
and the smut combined have made a good yield 
and promising-looking crop almost profitless to 
the settler. It has also been the clop w’e have 
worked Hie hardest to save, Tlie harvest was 
late and labour scarce ; a couple of men did the 
cutting, setting-up, ami stacking on most farnis 
in this district. Of course, tlii.s without . selT- 
bindens would have been impossible ; very often 
each man of such a couple would he the owner of 
si^ty or seventy acres of wlieat ; and they would 
join together to put up the Imrvcst of both farms, 
111 some ca.seSj Some isolated bacliclor was farmer, 
labourer, cook, and hpiisemaid all in one ; lie, if 
any one, could appreciate that gimg where some 
individual introduces himself as being the ‘ boat- 
swain bold and crew of the capitain’s gig/ besides 
eoveriiig a lot of ,otlier persons in his one sidn. 
In this part of Assiuiboia the slacking was not 
finished till the beginning of November, and 
tbeu the snow came and covered the shocks of 
I'cveral belated *ones. After the snow the thresh- 
ing- in acliine.s came ; and from then till the begin- 
ning of March they kept steadily at their work, 
ami still tliere are stacks left, till seeding is 
thiished, whose owiiers could not get a threshing 
outfit who laid time bo come to them. The way 
in which threshing is carried on in this as in 
ino.sfc placesa’ound here is on the ‘bee’ system, 
but which is likely soon to be replaced by each 
niacliine taking a gang of men with it. 

But at present when an engine and machine 
come on to a farm, the settlers for six miles round 
who have grain to be thre-slied meet • there, 
bringing their pitchforks with ‘them. The mar- 
ried inen, who have cows and pigs, &C .3 at home 
to be attended to, come with their teams at^d 
wagons, and go home at night. The bachelor 
turn-s all his live-.stock adrift to forage for them'-' 
sedves, mounts his pony, taking his fork and 
toilet apiparatus— which last is represented by^ a 
pipe and plug of tobacco in most cases — with 
him, and po.'^^sibly au ox-lride and blanket. He, 
camps in every house he threshes at, if the house 
belung.s a fellow-bachelor. A corner— the 
farthest from the door for choice— is ibedded 
down with an armful of straw ; on this, covered . 
with blanket and hide, he sleeps as soundly as he 
does in the bed which the fanner’s wife provides 
for him wdieii the threshing reaches that kind of 
a farm. ' 

A shanty twelve J)y fourteen feet is large 
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enough to accommodate six men at night, ^antl to 
cook for and feed twiae tliat number during tlie 
day, -Wibluthe, thermometer down in the zeros, 
there h no complaint about stuffiness. A knbt- 
hole in the wall not big' enough to shore your 
finger through is amply sufiicient to keep the air 
of the house thoroughly pure, and to allow a few 
cubic feet of snow to trickle through on to the 
floor or the sleepers below. 

As soon as the engine has got tip steam— a 
diliieulb matter on d cold day— and enough hands 
have arrived, a start is made. The machine sits 
between two stacks, whidi are threshed together ; 
three men get on to each stack, or, as a general 
thing, the wdiole crowd get on each, and pretend 
to ignore the fact that the straw- carriers or grain- 
spout require any human attention whatever. 
This little oversight is pointed out to them by 
the machine-men 5 and after all have claimed to, 
liave mounted the grain-stack before any one 
dsc, some of the most good-natured sorrowfully 
climb down, to submit to a martyrdom on the 
straw, for which they look only for the. public^s 
anathema if they fail to keep the straw away 
and let the carriers As for any reward 

for hard work in the way of praise, they 'kno^y 
well that it is the peculiar attribute of that 
part of the machine ihnt, although hard woi-k 
and all the dirt come that way, the men on the 
straw need not look for praise, 

With three men on each grain-stack, two mbre 
men standing one on each si.de of the feeder, to 
cut the bands of the sheaves and pas.s thorn to 
him along the.fccd-tablo ; 'and three men on the 
straw, who staifd in line one belli ud the other, 
passing the straw from man to man, piling it up 
anyliow ns long as they can keep the mouth of 
the carriers free ; and whefi the gniiu-spoiit* 
runs into a largo bin, one Imndred Imsliels mi 
hour is only an urdinar^^ average wdien the grain 
is good. But when, as in thi*'? last threshing, 
there ai'e only two on the grain, and that only on 
one side, and two on the straw, the above '’average 
miglife be divided by live. 

The most iinpleasaiit part about the machine 
is . the part of tho men on the sU-aw ; this is 
especially so when the grain is smutty ; then 
they are wrapped in an ink-black cloiuf, which 
cdogs up all the passages to the Hmgs, all the 
more distesiug from the soft deep "footing of 
the newly-threshed straw, which helps to ^'ob 
them of their breath, by keeping them con- 
tinually climbing * to ^avoid being buried, and 
m foiling them to inla^le the smut in large 
quantities. These nien come off at dinner-time 
from the straw' with a crust of black as thick 
as a dollar over their faces, their eyes sti’caming 
and^ bloodshot; an itching smarting skin, and a 
•feeiing as-^ of a .tremendous cold , in the head. 
But in spite of all, every one .seams to keep his 
appetite ; and the food at a threshing is alwav.s 
;splendid j ‘as good tlireshing-grnb'' is a well- 
yknbwti sa.ying to describe .anything ip the line of 
' good idctuals. 

■ ' ’Dinner is generally beefsteak, m often ’as you 
hkf to .reach for it, with trtrnips and potatoes ; 
; besides whith, cakes of various and eurions 
■/Mads I and pies of apple and ^apricot wander 
, from hand to hand about the table.; The teacups 
.lull, and.yon’catch the nlilk and sugax^ 
'for yours®, : and; fix your tea -as you- think it 


should be fixed. Towards the end, a large plate 
of pliuii-duff is given each mail ; and as soon 
as that is finished, there is a genojiil dive int^o 
trouser-pockets and the pipes Jished up and 
filled; and all leave the table cautiously, and 
avoiding all chance of a- collision, or anything 
that might jar the sjnstem; then, on the chairs 
and floor farthest from the table the crowd sit 
down to smoke and debate over nuiny tilings 
amongst each other, A subject is usually chosen 
in whicli all are comfortably out of their depth, 
and then while the %vomen-iolk wash tlie disiies, 
and we w’ait for the engine^s whistle, the subject 
is argued over in all its bearings, some of which 
probably were never suspected before to have 
any relation wliatcver to the question in hand ; 
and it is not at all uncommon for an argument 
that started in politics to be houted all through 
religion, and only .escape death in astronomy hj 
the whistle sending all the keen hunters into 
their overcoats, fur caps, and mittens, and 
hurrying them out to their places round the 
machine. 

Many days of this hist winter, threshing was 
carried on though the thermometer nuirked 
thirty below zero, and the da}^ ^waa not the' 
beginning and end of work ; for often, as it grew 
dark, a man would be told off to keep a straw 
bonfire going, jind- then vvork wmirhl be carried on 
by its light three hours after dark. It ia a 
cindous siglit for any one, after a long tinrnp across 
the still prairie in the darkness, to come suddenly 
to the ].)ank of a creek or valley-edge and see a 
tiiresliiug outfit in full blast at the bottom, as 
once 1 did after about an hoiiBs walk. The night 
was dark and thick with a haze of frost ; even 
the snow hardly sliowe<I bright underfoot. T Iiad 
felt the absolute silence and loneliness of tlie 
prairie all the more from being iiucercaiii 
whether I ivus walking -in the direction of home, ' 
or only just wandering around, and I suspected ■ 
myself of the Litter. There were no stars or 
wind to guide me ; suddenly, a faint hum of a 
thresh ing-macliino caught m}'- ear. I followed 
it ; and after some twenty minutes I came to 
the brink of the steep ],)ank of a creek, and there 
in the bottom, in a blaze of red and yellow light, 
was a threshing outfit hard at world It looked 
like a living picture let into an eternity of dark- 
ness and silence, as tliongh it was one little spot 
where all the life that remained in this ‘world 
had met, and ihade a shuill kingdom of light 
in the middle of an eternity of darkness and 
space. The haze was so thick that the snow, one 
hundred paces from the straw fire, did not reflect 
the light; but41us snow round the stacks shone 
brilliantly, and lit up the smoke that c\a*led in 
heavy billpws and * columns above the nien^s 
heads with a bright yellow glare ; ‘while the red- 
hot heart of the fire itself, and the raked-out 
ashes of the engine tliat was spluttering, .awhy 
in the half-light of the background, coloured the 
smoke and steam above them a deep red, which 
gave a warm look to the whole— a look only, for ‘ 
many were complaining of freezing ^’fingerk b. I. 
was not sorry I had lost my way. I w.as in time' - 
•for supp#, and supper is much on the same, lixiei' 
as dinner at a threshing. d 'j:' 

^ But although ,the yield was from thirty to'j 
sixty bushels the acre, the wdieat, in ' spite 'of, ’ 
smudges against frost, and Mud stone against " 
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smut, is botli frozen and smutBy, and in many 
cases the fanner ivonld have been both money, 
and labour to the good if he had sown no wheat 
at alL Wheat unfrozen, plump, and sound, and 
hard, gets only 'One shilling and twopence a 
bushel from tl|e local buyers of the big firms 
if ever so slightly discoloured at the tip of the 
kernel by smut, ' tagged ^ as it is called. That 
is, the settler who has not enough grain to make 
a car to ship east only gets that ; if he can do 
that, some say there is an astonishing difference 
in the price, enough to almost reconcile him to 
his loss by smut ; but I can't speak from my 
own experience, as I had not enough to try. 


THE DECK HAKD. 

CHAPTER IL— CONCLUSIOI;?. 

Contrary to Genth: Hurley’s expectations, Tom 
Harrington took the berth offered him. A week 
after the interview in the office, he sailed in the 
Comet for the fishing-grounds of the Kortli Sea. 
Eight weeks, long and dreary to those at sea, soon 
pass ashore. To Genth, in the office, time flew. 
The morning tlie Comd ivas due again found him 
nervously pacing the quay. lie had made his 
plans.. This tilp wovild prove. Tom’s salvation. 
He had found a desk for him in the office, and 
under his own eye Harrington should commence 
the new life. Tliougli Genth’s mind was busy, 
his eyes kept straying down the harbour ; and 
at last he heard the pant, pant,' pant of a tug, 
and saw her red-banded furtnel passing the* 
lower ferry, Astern was a dandy-rigged trawder. 
Scores of smacks and luggers were already moored 
at the quay-side, and what with scandalised sails, 
masts, shrouds, and dangling halliards, it was a 
minute or two before he could make her out. 
When the snake-like coil of the towrope was cast 
off and the tug sheered out^ Genth saw the new- 
comer was the Comet, Tie made a step forward, 
then stopped as if he had been shot. His eyes 
wxwe glued to her rigging. She was flying her 
flag half-mast high! It was not the first time- 
Gfenth had beheld that ominou.s sign, but now 
it turned him faint. In his mind ran one thought 
—suppose it was flying for Tom HaiTington ! 
He stood for a minute fascinated, then walked 
gloomily back to the office. He sat there with 
his face buried in his hands, when the opening 
of the door, the sound of sea-hoots, and the voice 
of /Holmes, aroused him, ‘I ken see, owner,’ he 
said, ^ you ha’ been oh the quay.’ 

* Tell me,’ said Genth with dry lips, ^ whom you 
have lost 

The skipper of the Comet passed a large hand^ 
through his oakiim-textnred hair. ‘ Well, owner,’ 
.'he said slowly, H’ll speak the truth., ’Twor this 

way : the wind were east’ * 

. ‘ In God’s name V criqcl Genth, ^ who is it?’ 

/To sail straight .to the pint, owner, Tis the 
new deck chap,’ 

, ■ Genth looked at him helplessly. Harrington i 
- He^had made all his little plans, and a greater 
' Hand than his had %wept them away, * When 
;d{d this* take place V he asked, 

• /The , night afore larat. We wor acomin’ 


home,’ said Holmes, directing his gaze to a 
nautical almanac, and telling "his tnle to it as 
it hung on a nail, *wi’ the wind east-nor’-east’; 

I diad jest fixed the port an’ starboard lights, 
an’ wos taking a spell at the tiller. All of a 
suddciit I sees a great green sea aconiin’, which 
I know we’d ship, an’ I sung out to the chaps 
to keep below. Jest as the -woixls passed my ’ 
lips, some one popped out o’ the hoodway [com- 
panion].* The sea' an’ him must ha’ touched 
the Coynefs deck at the same time ; An’ afore 
I could clutch him, he. wos swept over the star- 
board rail. I liulltid a belt at him, an’ put 
the tiller up. A’most as suue as we gift about, , 
our boat v'os launched, an’ the chaps' -were in 
her. They pulled like madmen ; but you know, 
owner, how fast a drownclin’ man drifts to wind- 
j ’ard. They could never git nigh him ; an’ when 
I I picked the crew o’ the boat up, they wmr done 
for. They vcould n’t ha’ pulled another stroke for 
I the Indies. An’ the deck ‘ chap wos gone. All 
! we picked uja wos this’ — he held up a soiled 
' sou’- wester. 

"^You must report it/ said Genth heavily — 

' it ’s all you can do now.’ 

Holmes nodded, and slouched away. When 
he was gone, Genth went to his desk and drew 
from it a sheet oh note-paper j on it was wn*itteii 
the nuniher of a brow/ 

^ And I must break the news,’ he said. 

On a bleak January afternoon, two years later, 
a man came thi'ongh the tollgate. To save a 
mile or so, he had reached HGi;vingbourne by 
a cheerless, treele.ss cut called the New Road, 
He was thin and beard ctl. His clothes were 
shab])y, and his steps uncertain. As he tendered ' 
the halfpenny toll his fingers' burnt like fire. 
The sun went down as he came tliroiigdi the 
gate, and the tx^aveller shivered. An easterly 
wind was blowing. It lay in wait for him as 
he rounded a corner, and a roaring gust brought 
him up gasping for breath. But .still lie wearily 
plodded on. At last lie stopped, before a ^row,’ 

I went up it, and then .stopped again, in front 
' of a bouse 'fith the shuttens closed. On them 
was chalked— To Let’ In a dazed sort of way 
he looked at the letters, then made 'his way, 
to the quay. Here he halted at the office of 
Hurley’s Fleet. TFith a trembling hand he tried 
the door. It was locked. Then, indeed, he 
seemed to lose heart, and sat a moment on. the ’ 
doorstep. He was looking at the black bough: 
of a tree that flapped noisily against a lighted 
lamp, when a smacksman came past. The weary 
object stopped him and asked him where Hurley 
lived. He was told ; and. with a sigh went on- 
again, this t,iine' towards the Drive. The sky, 
grew darker, and it began to snow, first in light' 
I flakes, that he feebly tried to brush away,. Jhexi,^ 
taster. : Soon he heard the roar of . the -angry:; 
j sea,: and saw the flaming eye of the Floating: 
I Light as it rocked inside the Scrohy. ' - Here ’ 

I the wind blew fiercer: it gathered the white, 
flakes together and hurled them into his face 
' till they" blinded him. Staggering^ .clutching 
I at iron rails, and turning his face, to ;the'm'When 
the strong gusts swept off: the sea, he went on 
till he riiched the gate of a house where the 
blinds were parted and the’ room illnmined by 
gas jets and a merry leaping fire. ^By that fire 
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a man "sat reading. It was Genfch Hurley. Tlie 
stmhger outside opened the .gate ; the wind drove 
him up to the door, and he pulled the bell. It 
was answered by a servant, who gaued at liiin 
cimously. He asked it he could see the smack- 
owner. 

‘•Of course yon can,’ she said sharply. ‘But 
shake some of that snow oil 1’ 

He tried, blit his lingers ^seemed nninb.^ She 
impatiently beckoned liiin fn, and left him on 
the mat while she informed her master a jnan 
wanted him. Before she could speak, the visitor 
ha$l stolen up behind. As she drew back, he and 
Genth came face to face. The attitude of the 
shabby figure was humble, and his knees shook. 

‘Come' in,’ cried Genth cheerily — ‘come in, 
my man. You wanted to see me ?’ 

In a hesitating way the other stepped forward ; 
particles of snow had melted on his beard and 
tiling in glistening drops. ^ 

bDon’t you know me, Hurley V he asked, in 
a trembling tone, ‘ I wonder if Hell will know 
me ? I ’m Tom Harrington !’ 

' With a strange, gurgling cry Genth fell back 
and clutched at the mantel-piece. lie seemed 
turned to stone. The visitor looked wistfully 
at the bright fire, and caressed his tliiu ham Is 
as if he were warming them. ‘Ho, no!’ gasped 
Genth lioarsely, ‘not him i-'-not Tom Harring- 
ton ; He )vas drowned at sea.’ 

‘ Hot droinied/ said the other ; and« his ■‘voice 
sounded so gentle, so unlike the Harrington of 
old, ‘that there was plenty of room for mistaking 
his ideufity ; ‘but picked up by a schooner, when 
he had lost all hope. I was carrieil to a strange 
place, and I had the fever.’ lie drew a little 
nearer tluj fire, and put his liaiid on the back 
of* a chair ; tlien, witli a, sinile, lie. looked* at 
Genth. Harley’s face wore an awful frozen 
look, I'le appeared cowering back. 

‘ I ’in very tired,’ said the wanderer feebly. 

‘ l\Iay I sit down 1 1 have been to some strange 
places, but I ’m home now ; and I -want to find 
Hell. I luivc been to the old house, but slie 
was not there. But you’ll help me to find her, 
won’t you ‘I You’ll tell me where slie is ?’ 

His voice was eager, and again he looked at 
Genth, The door of the room was onl}'- partly 
closed, and through it there came a faint cry; 
then^ a soothing sound ; 'then a cry loiuler than 
the first. Tlie rescued man pricked' his ears. 

‘A. baby P he saitl. ‘Bo yon are married. 
Perhaps — perhaps,’ he added timidly, ‘you don’t 
want me here. I had better go* I had no rigid 
to come ; but I tlionght you could tel! mo where 
Hell was.’- He gazed again at the fire, and his 
shaky lingers strayed over the buttons of his 
threadbare coat With an eft'ort lie staggered 

It was only GentVs lips that moved. ‘Yes. 
yes/ lid said, , in a 'dml low .tone, ‘go I And in 
the name, of God, -go ipiick t To-iuorro\¥ — III 
see 3 >*ou to-morrow,’ 

. % gust of wind drovd the snow ’ against the 
window. Before the lleeting patterns of the flakes 
•were olf the glass, another gust made them afresh, 
Harrington shivered. ‘It’s very cold/ he said ; 
ibut rii walk (inick, and you’ll teil n'le where 

>;■’ As he put the question there sounded a rippling 
Iaugh;l them.the joyous snatch of a song, as some 


one tripped down the stairs. The w’anderer’s 
face grew bright. He held up his hand. ‘ Liston P 
he cried breathlessly^ ‘That is Hell’s voice 1 
My Hell ! That is the song she used to sing 

long ago I lYhy, she is here, Tlurley — slie is’ 

He turned womleringly to Genth. The smack- 
owner’s jaw had fallen ; liis teeth were chattering ; 
and, trembling in every limb, he barely held up 
by the mautei-x>iece. 

A puzzled look stole over Harrington’s face. 
It cleared ; and lie too began to tremble. ‘Your 
wifel’ he whispered. ‘You have married her! 
You thought me dead! I am going — I am 
going.’ He put Ins hand out to feel for the 
door. He was trying to find the handle, when 
it swung open and Hell stood on the threshold. 
He gave a low sob, and with bent head sought 
to pass her. She tried to see his face. 

‘I am going, Hell,’ lie mumbled — ‘I am going.’ 
He was quite Iielpless now, and bliudeil tears. 

At the souiul of his voice, at the sight of the 
shaky figure grown .suddenly old, some memorv 
stirrej] her, and she clutched him by the arm. 
He lifted Ins head ; their eyes met, and with a 
wild sereain she .sank to the door. 

An Iionr later, a doctor came. He looked at 
Harrington, who had been put to bed, and shook 
his head. ‘ I ’m no use,’ he said. ‘ Cold, exposure, 
a debilitated , constitution.^ The man has been 
dying for weeks. He may last the night out ; 
I doubt it.’ 

The doctor was riglit. Harrington gi'adiially 
grew weaker and iveuker. Ills brain wandered 
to strange scenes, the Eiver Plfite, Costa Rica : 
then home, and Nell. AYhcn his mind partially 
cleared, she was bending over liirn, and Genth 
sat lioldiiig his hand. Like a chihl he put up 
his face, nud she kissed him. He looked, smiling, 
at Genth ; then his head fell back on the pillow. 
‘ I am going,’ lie said softly — ‘ I am going.’ There 
was a faint 11 utter of breath, and his eyes closed. 
The Beck Hand bad gbne. 


THE DEATH ’OF SUMMER. 

Wild Autmmx winds blow chill and drear 
Across the cloudy, storni-reub sky, 

While hill and valley, far and near, 

Folded in misty silence lie. 

No .sound of musiG dlls the air, 

: No voice of bird along the brake ; 

, Only the wdld-fowTs cry, remote and rare, 

Among the withered sedges of the lake. 

Gone- is the glory of the summer noon ; 

Gone is the tender grace of dawning light ; 

The soft, sweet radiance of the rising moon, 

. The silver silence of the starry night. 

Yet, there is splendour in the xvaning %voQds, 

And Summer dies, as dies a royal king, * 

All clown the grassy glades Avhere Silence broods 
Reuecith his shroud of golden 'blazoning ; ■ 

Where amid leafy boughs, from spray to spray, ' j 
Fails the fii*st touch of Winter’s ley breath-Ay 
The tirat faint sign of lingering decay — > ■ ' ' 

Ahd smites the ruddy beeeh with crimson death.*" 
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THE ORICIX OF PETROLEUM. 
Anything that acltLs to onr knowledge of coal, or 
throws any light on the oiLgiri of the vast subter- 
ranean stores of petroleum oil and nat\iral gas 
which have proved of such incalculable service to 
ii'tan, must be received with universal interest. A 
paper read by Professor Watson Sniitli at a 
meeting of the London Section of the Society of 
Cliemical Industry does both. It princij^ally 
deals with tlie results of Ids experiments on a 
highly bituminous Japanese coal, and the conclu- 
sions deducible from them. 

This coal is produced from a mine at Mi ike, 
in the province of Chikugo, in Kiu-shiii, a large 
island in the south-west extremity of the Japanese 
Empire. The mine has the advantage of being 
close to the .sea, and faces Shimahara Lay, from 
which it is some twenty miles distant. The 
deposit w.as known four hundred years ago ; but 
as the Japanese Isave only learned quite recently 
the inultifariou.s uses to which coal can be put, it 
w\as not worked until 1873, after tlie Govern- 
ment had purchased it at the request of its private 
proprietors. About 1876, the firm of Mitsui w^as 
appointed .sole agents for the sale of this coal, the 
production having then reached three hundred 
ions per day. In 1885 a new shaft was sunk 
to a depth of two Inindred and forty feet, and 
the output increased to tw’elve hundred tons per 
day ^ and in 1888 Mitsui bought the mine for 
about .£750,000. Since then the newest machiuery 
lias been introduced into the mine, and every 
opportunity has been taken to improve the roads, 
harbours, and means of transit ; a new shaft four 
hundred feet deep has been sunk ; and the coal 
prodnetion for 1891 was estimated to reach the 
total of 600,000 tons. The coal-beds are supposed 
to cover an area of 3758 acres, containing some 
85,444,000 tons of tbe mineral. The seam averages 
fully eight feet thick, and is of uniform and excel- 
lent quality throughout It is coming largely into 
use for steam-raising, and is probably the be.st 
coal ill Japan. The China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company were the first to use Miike 


coal on board their ships ; but were soon followed 
by many other important firms trading in Chinese 
waters. Mr Tlioma.s lYeir of Shanghai minutely 
<lescribes its manner of burning as follows : ^The 
Miike lump coal is highly bitmninou.s, having a 
rather dull, rusty appearance. On first being put 
on tlie fire*, it gives off great volumes of black 
smoke —wdiicli could be burned with careful 
management and suitable arrangement of furnace 
— and softens almost like pitch ; but soon hardens, 
cokes, and burns brightly, giving olf groat heat, 
&c.’ The reason for this dense cloud of black 
smoke wdll appear later, and is the gist of the 
whole argument. 

It is a well-e.stablishe(l fact, and a pretty obvious 
one too, that our coal deposits are nothing but 
nuis.ses of fossili.sed vegetation. Peat or turf, 
which covers nearly one-tenth of the entire sur- 
face of Ireland, is being rapidly formed at the 
present day. The principal plants that take part 
in ibis formation are bog-mosses, knowm under 
tbe generic name of Spbaginum They grow very 
fast, the lower portion dying away as the upx:)er 
jjart grows over them and .shuts out the light and 
air ; but the stems, being very wiry and pei’sist- 
ent, form a tangled mass, which holds wmter like 
a sponge, and supplies the necessary moisture for 
the growth of the living portion above it. The 
remains of larger plantps, trunks of trees, and 
other things, fall into it, and help more or le.ss 
to assist in its formation. During heavy raims it 
gets silted up with mud, and is gradually con- 
verted into a solkl felted mass. The softer 
portions of the bog-moss moulder away by 
degrees, and only the denser woody fibre' and 
the resinous sporc-s are finally left to form a store 
; of carbonaceous material, which niiglit in time 
: and under proper conditions produce a kind of 
coal. It forms so fast in some places that Roman 
remains, and even Roman roads, have been found 
buried beneath eight feet of peat The observa- 
tioas of the late Mr Binney of Manchester proved 
that oil flows from the peat, and it seems very 
. likely that ozokerite, or earth- wax, is thus 
derived. By meams of solvents, six per cent, of 
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oil can be extracted from peat itself. Tliis oil, 
although not paraffin oil, resembled it in many 
respects. Oil has been found, too, under a large 
heath in Germany, the Lunebergcr Heide. 

This process of peat-formation we can see 
going on under our very eyes, and, if there^ was 
nothing else to guide us, we should almo.st infer 
from that alone that coal had at all events a 
similar origin. Within tlie last few years, how- 
ever, many facts bearing on the question have 
been brought to light. Coal always occurs in 
beds or seams, which vary a great deal in thick- 
ness. There are in general sevei’al beds in a 
coal "held, lying one over the other. Beneath 
each bed is always a layer of Hniderclay’ or 
* seat-earth and the bed is covered by a stratum 
of shale. It is the same for every seam, no 
matter how many there may be. We have shale, 
coah uiidercky — shale, coal, iinderclay, and so on 
repeated in every case. In between the under- 
clay of one bed and the shale overlying the next, 
•we may of course have bands of iron ore, sand- 
stone. or oilier water-deposited rocks ; but just 
before we reach the coal, there is the shale, and 
below it the underclay, or something correspond- 
ing to it. The shale forming the "‘roof’ of the 
coal frequently contains impressions of fern -fronds, 
and in the underclay, fossils called ^stigmaxdm^ 
are often very abundant. These have the appear- 
a.nce of deeply-pitted stems, and the sears, or 
bstigmata/ were thought to baxm been the places 
where the leaves were attached. In the mass of 
the coal, fluted tree trunks are found, called 
‘ sigillariw,’ from the leaf-scars resembling the 
impressions of a seal. One day wdien a railway 
cutting was being driven through a .Lancashire 
coal-field, it revealed a group of sigillaria trees 
resting on a seam of coal exactly where they 
must have grown, and sending down their roots 
into the luiderclay below, Mr .Binney discovered 
that these roots were no other than the well- 
. known stigmariir*, and that the scars themselves 
were the remains of rootlets, and not of ieat^us. 
Bis evident from this that the fossilised vegeta- 
tion grew where it k formed, as peat does now, 
and was not carried down to its resting-place by 
rivers, or transported thither by accident. Of 
• course, small quantities of coal may have been 
formed by these delta deposits ; but it seems hardly 
■ likely that the eighty distinct beds which may be 
recognised in the South Wales coal-field, ‘ for 
example, could have been produced in such an 
^ adventitious manner. The time that inirst have 
been required lor the deposition of our coal- 
measures quite transcends our powers of ima- 
gination. Every separate seam of coal meant a 
depression of the earth where it grew beneath the 
water-level, for the rocks ■which cover it are sedi- 
mentary. Then, after, a long interval, measured 
perhaps by tens of thousands of years, it was 
^ again raised above the surface, and a fresh forest 
^gradually grew up ; to be, after long ages, again 
submerged, and so on, until the -whole series of 
fireclays, coal-seams,' shales, sandstones, and iron 
' ores were piled one above the other, hundreds of 

like the peat-fomiiig .sidiagnum, proTiagatctl by 


spores instead of ‘ seeds. 


Ferns also , reproduce 


themselves in the same way, and on the back 
of a fern frond in early summer, small green, 
generally kidney-shaped, bodies may be easily 
recognised. They are really small ^ sacs— -the 
Lsporangia/ wdiich later on become filled with 
large numbers of little brown grftnii]e.s,^tli 0 spores. 
The lycopodium spores are somewhat similar, and 
are produced by the plant in enormous quantities. 
They are highly resinou.s, and were formerly used 
in the theatre to produce mimic lightning, as, 
when they are blown through a spirit-ilaihe, a 
vivid flash is caused ; and in night-signal ling they 
take the place of the heliograph. In examining 
thin sections of coal under the inicro.scope, Pro- 
fessor Ivlorris discovered numbers of yellowish 
sac- like bodies, which were at once identified as 
sporangia ; ami enclosed in them, and dissemin- 
ated tlirough the siuTouiiding matrix, were quan- 
tities of small granules, which are no doubt 
the spores themselves. Althouglqthey bear such 
an exact resemblance to the fruit of the lyco- 
podium, they did not gro\v on an insigxiificant 
plant two or three feet from the ground, but on 
a mighty forest tree, the Lepidodendron, towering 
lip a hundred feet high, the remains of wliich 
occur abundantly in the coal-measures, and have 
sometimes been found with the cover iu which 
the spore-cases are actually preserved, still attached 
to their branches. In spite of tlieir difference 
in height, the resemblance between ilie shape 
of their stems and spores and spore-eases is so 
strikin^x that it seems impossible to doubt that 
the old forest giant which flourished perlnqis 
hundreds of thousands of years ago was nothing 
but a magnified edition of the lowly cliib-moss. 
As with the peat, so with the coal ; the softer 
portion gradually mouldered away, leaving only 
the liaitl woody tree stems and waterpi’oof resin- 
ous spores ; and Professor W. Boyd Dawkins 
says : ‘ Ko doubt, the bituminous matter of coal 
is almost all derived from the spores and spor- 
angiie of fossil vegetation allied to the club-moss. 
Our bituminous coal derives its bitumen from this 
altered resinous matter, first stored up in the 
fruits (spores, &g. ), and afterwards moi'e or less 
altered by subterranean heat into bitumen/ 

Now, as regards the Japanese coal, Professor 
Watson Smith found it to contain no less than 
ten per cent, of bitumen or re-siiioids. Tlie highest 
he wuis able to extract even from caniiel coa-l was 
only a little over one per cent. Tliis ten per 
cent, is therefore au enormous proportion, and 
marks out tlie Miike coal as a very remarkable 
one indeed. As might be expected, it is an ex- 
cellent coal .for gas-making, giving over 11,000 
cubic feet of 23*4 candle-power gas per ton. 
When a splinter of it is placed in tlie (lame, it 
catches fire ami flares like a torch of pinewopd* 
Now Dr Percy has shown that the ashes of a coal 
closely resemble the tlreclaj* of the contiguous 
seams in which it grew. The ash of Miike coal 
contains a large qiiruportion of lime, sliowung dluit 
the vegetation from wdiich it was derived llbnr- 
isbecl in a chalky soil. J iidging from this, its - 
investigator considers it likely that,' the soil being 
favourable to their growth, (lie trees from which , 
the coal was derived must have been, of an unusii-* , 
ally miiious character, . ' ' ' % ' 

A Imge quantity of this bititmeu was"'axfcracted 
and' fractionally distilled— that is,' the heat was 
kept constant at a particular temperature until 
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notliing more distilled over, and then raised fifty 
degrees, and kept there until the renewed distil- 
lation again ceased ; and so on. The first frac- 
tion smelt exactly like benzoline or petroleum 
naphtha ; the next fraction when refined bore 
the niimistukable odour of petroleum lamp oil j 
and the next on cooling deposited paraffin scale 
abundantly ; and the oil drained oft’ was very simi- 
lar to the lubricating oils obtained from American 
petroleum. Thus we see the reason for the dense 
volumes of Idaek .smoke wdiich are given off when 
it is thrown on the furnace fire. 

The question at once ari.ses : could this petro- 
leiun-like substance formed in the coal have any 
bearing on the origin of petroleum 1 Professor 
Watson Smith replies that here we have a coal 
witli. the 'petroleum in which can be distilled oft* 
at a moderately liigh temperature. Supposing 
the Mi ike coal uniform throughout, there is dis- 
tributed through it at this present moment no 
fewer than 8,544,000 toms of bitumen, capable 
of yielding some 1,800,000 tons of thick petro- 
leum oil, and 427,000 tons of solid paraffin wax. 
If this were contained in porous sandstone, like 
the Pennsylvanian deposits * instead of being still 
left in the coal, we should certainly call it a most 
imjjortant re.servoir of petroleum. 

The next .step the investigator proposes to take 
is to distil off’ the oil from a considerable quantity 
of the coal and see what the residual coal is like. 
Probably a residue resembling anthracite, a kind 
of coal converted almost into coke by natural 
agencies, will be left behind. In Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio, where petroleum is found in 
such large quaiititie.s, it occurs uniformly satu- 
rating heavy beds of porous sand^tone. This 
sandstone is overlaid by an impervious roof of 
.slate, that/ holds down both the oil and tlie ga.s 
in the rock below under great pressure. The 
sandstone rests on an immense formation of 
shale, over one thousand feet thick, containing 
large quantities of animal and vegetable remains. 
Oontiguous to these .strata, although now sepa- 
. rated by a branch of the Alleghanies which may 
have been upheaved more recently tlian t!ie 
deposits, are vast beds of anthracite coal, which 
form by far the most important coal-field in 
America, "I’he five separate bed.s cover an area 
amounting to four hundred and thirty-foiii* 
square miles, and tlm coal-measures range from 
two to three thou.saiid feet in depth. The ave- 
rage thickness of the actual coal-seams is at least 
seventy feet, and they reach a maximum of two 
hundred and seven feet Is it not possible that 
the oil was once embosomed in this anthracite, 
as it is now in the Japanese coal? And, being 
driven out by subternineau heat, was absorbed by 
the neighbouring sandstone in the same way that, 
in the laboratory, the condenser imprisoned tlie 
vapours distilling oi’^er from the retort? Tar 
and oil .springs are of frequent occurrence in our 
own country, although the production is insig- 
nificant. Here, there is no doubt that they 
originated in the coal. 

Petroleum occurs widely distributed in various 
geological formations, and it is not conteuded that 
... the above is the only way in which it may have 
originated. In fact, the shale described as imder- 
lying the petroleum deposits is a mass of fossil 
organisms, both animal and vegetable, of which it 
; contains such quantities, that Dr J. S. Hewbery 


has .sugge.sted that the Silurian ocean from which 
it was deposited mu.st have been a veritable 
Sargasso Sea. Zoloziecki has put forward a 
theory of paraffin formation from animal matter. 
Petroleum, indeed, has been obtained From animal 
substances at a great heat ajid high pressure. 
Under suitable conditions, too, it can be produced 
from fisli-oil ; and the Old Red Sandstone and 
other rocks, we kiioNv, teem with fossilised fish ; 
but there are certain chemical comBiderations 
derived from the actual composition of mineral 
oil which, whilst throwing doubt upon all these 
ljypothe.ses, do not render them altogether un- 
tenable. So that, altliough these other sources 
may have contributed, it seems more probable 
lliat the main origin was a carbonaceous one, 
especially since turpentine has been discovered 
in petroleum residue.?. 

Thus, to sum up, we see that, to account for 
these deposits, 'we must carry our thoughts back 
to the time when the earth was covk'ed with 
a dense bath of warm vapour, through which no 
ray of the sun could penetrate, as the surface 
of the planet Saturn is now ; and in imagination, 
watch the vast forests of Lepidodendrons, tree 
ferns, sigillarias, and other iiowerle.9s giants 
scattering their sliowers of innumex^able yellow 
resinous spores and cones, for century after cen- 
tury, on the marshy ground below ; these in turn 
being covered wnth water and compressed beneath 
beds of sedimentary rock to form bituiniuous 
coal, which, perhaps ages after, was distilled by 
volcanic heat, and yielded the hidden store of oil 
and gas which well up in*. such enorinou.s quanti- 
ties from the sainlstone of Peiui.sylYaiiia and 
Ohio. 


BLOOD R. OTAL. 

CHAPTER IV. — A JIDYAL POURPARLEIL 

Next morning, when Richard went down to his 
w’ork in town, Mr Wells, his employer, accosted 
him at once with the unwelcome greeting : 

^ Hullo, PJantageiiet, so I hear you Te going up to 
college at Oxford V 

Nothing on earth could well have been more 
unpleasant for poor Dick. He sa'w at once from 
I\ir Wells’s tone that liis father must have 
bragged : he must have .spoken of the projected 
tiip at the White Horse last night, not as a mere 
speculative journey in search of a problematical 
and uncertain Scholarship, but as a fait accompli^ 
a dome.stic aiTangeineiit dependent on the mere 
will of the house of Plaiitagenet. However, we 
must all answer for the sins of our fathers ; there 
was nothing for it now but to brazen it out as 
best he might; so Dick at once confided to his 
master the 'true state of the case, esx plaining that' 
he would only want a few day.?’ holiday, during - , 
which he engaged to supply an eflieient substi- 
tute ; that his going to Oxford permanently n:m3t 
depend on his success in the Scholarship examina-- 
tion j and that even if he succeeded, which he 
modestly judged unlikely, he wouldn’t need to 
give up his present engagement and go into resi- 
dence at the university till October. ■ . ; 

These explanations, frankly given with manly 
candour, had the good effect of visibly mollifying 
Mr Wells’s nascent and lialf-uuspoken resentment. 
Richard had noticed just at first that he assumed 
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a sarcastic and souiewluit aggrieved tone, as one 
'wlio niiglit have expected to be the first person 
informed of tliis intended new departure. But 
as soon all was satisfactorily cleared up, the 
bookseller’s manner changed^ iminediately, and 
he displayed instead a geiuiiiie interest in the 
success of the great iinderUiking, To say the 
truth, Mr Wells was not a little proud of his 
unicpie assistant. He regarded him with respect, 
not uninixed with piV All Ciiiddingwick, 
indeed, took a certain compassionate interest in 
the Plantagenet family. They were, so to speak, 
public property ani local celebrities. Lady 
Agatha j\Ioore lierself, the wife of the Squire, and 
aii’ Earl’s daughter, always asked Mrs Plantagenet 
to her annual garden-party. Ohiddingwickians 
pointed out tlie head of the house to strangers, 
and observed with pardonable possessive pride ; 
^Timt’a our poor old dancing-master ; he ’s a 
Plantagenet born, and some people Sfijr if it hadn’t 
been for those unfortunate Wai’s of the Boses, 
he’d have been king of England. But now he 
holds clas.ses at the IFliite Horse Assembly Iloonia.’ 
Much more then, had, Mr Wells special reason 
to be proud of his own personal relations with 
the heir of the house, the final inheritor of so 
much shadowy and hypothetical splendour. The 
moment he learned the real nature of Dick 
Plantugenet’s errand, he was kindness itself to 
Ids clever assistant. He desired to give Dick 
every indnlgence in his power. Mind the shop ? 
Ko, certainly not 1 Diehard would want all his 
time now to cram for the examination. He 
must cram, cram, crani : there was nothing like 
cram mi ng ! 

During the four days tliat remninerl before tbe 
trip to Oxford, 'Mr Welk wouldn’t hear of 
Richard’s doing any more work in the shop than 
was absolutely necessary. He must spend all 
his time, the good man said, i.n reading Iliinic 
and Smollett — tlie latest historical authorities 
of whom the Ciiiddingwick bookseller had any 
■personal knowledge. Dick availed himself for 
the mostpnrt of his employer’s kindness; but 
there was one piece of work, he said, wdiich he 
couldn’t neglect, no matter wliat liax^pened. It 
mm a certain book-binding job of no very great 
import-yjust a couple of volumes to cover in 
half-calf for the governess at the rectory. Yet 
he insisted upon doing it. Somehow, Ahongli 
he had only seen Mary Tudor once, for those few 
minutes in the shop, he attached a very singular 
and sentimental importance to hinding that book 
for her. She w^as a pretty girl, for one thing, 
an extremely pretty girl, and he admired her 
intuuscly ; but; that wasn’t all ; she was a Tudor 
as wtdl, a.nd he was a Plantagenet. In some 
vagxie hodf-conscions way he refiected more than 
once that Mt had gone with a Tudor, and with 
a Tudor it might come back again,’ lYhat he 
meant by that I't he hardly knew himself; cer- 
tainly not the crown of this United Kingdom ; 
for Dick w’as far too good a student of constitu- 
tional history not to be tboronghiy aware that 
the crown of England itself xvas elective, not 
hereditary ; and he had far too much common 
.sense to suppose for one moment that the people 
pEthese three realms would desire to disturb the 
Act of Settlement and repeal the Union in order 
, to ' phice a local dancing-mastei* or a booksellers 
^ assistant >11 the throne of England. 


The days wvore away; Stubbs and Freeman 
were well thumbed: the turn books for Mary 
Tudor were bound in the daintiest fashion known 
to Ghiddingwickian art : and on the morning 
of the eventful Wednesday itself, xvhen he was 
first to try his fate at Oxford, Dick took them up 
in person, neatly wrapped in white tissue paper, 
to the door of the rectory. 

Half-way up the garden path, Mary met him 
by accident. She was walldng in the grounds 
with one of the younger children ; and Dick, 
whose quick imagination had built up already 
a curious castle in the air, felt half shocked to 
find that a future queen of England, IVales, and 
Ireland {dejim^ should be set to take care of the 
rector’s babies. However, he forgot his indigna- 
tion, when Mary, recognising him, advanced with 
a pleasant smile — her smile was always con- 
sidered the prettiest thing about her-~~aiid said 
in a tone as if addressed to an equal : ‘ Oh, you ’ve 
brought back my books, have you? That’s 
punctuality itself. Don’t mind taking thenr to 
the door.— How much are they, please 1 I’ll pay 
at once for them.’ 

Now, this was a trifle disconcerting to Dick, 
who had reasons of his own for not 'wishing her 
to open the parcel before him. Still, as there 
was no way out of it, he answered in a somewhat 
shamefaced and embarra.ssed voice : ‘It comes to 
three-and-sixpence.’ 

Mary had openecl the packet mean wliile and 
glanced hastily at the covers. Slie saw in a 
second that the bookseller’s lad had exceeded her 
instructions. For the books were bound in full 
calf, very dainty and delicate, and on the front 
cover of each was .stamped in excellent workmari- 
sliip— a Tudor rose, with the initials M. T. inter- 
twined in a neat little inonogram beneath it. 
She looked at them for a moment w'ith blank 
dismay in her eye, thinking just at first wliat 
a lot he must be going to charge her for it; 
then, as he named the price, a flash of shame rone 
of a sudden to her soft round cheek. ‘Oli, lio,’ 
she said hurriedly. ‘ It m?a9Ebe more than that. 
You couldn’t possibly bind them so for only 
three-and-sixpence ! ’ 

‘Yes, I did,’ Dick answered, now as crimson 
as herself. ‘You’ll find the bill inside. Mr 
Wells wrote it out. There’s no error at all. 
You’ll see it’s what I tell you.’ 

Mary fingered her 'well- worn purse with un- 
certain fingers. ‘Surely,’ she said again, ‘you’ve 
done it all in calf. Mr Wells can’t have known 
exactly how you were doing it.’ 

This put a Haiitagenet at once upon his mettle. 
‘Certainly he did,’ Dick answered, almost 
haughtily. ‘It was a remnant of calf, no u.«e 
for anything else, that I just made fit by design- 
ing those corners. He said I could ii.se‘ it up ,il 
I cared to take the trouble. And I did care to 
take the trouble, and to cut a block for the rose, 
and to put on the monogram, which was all niy 
own business, in my own overtime. Three-amU 
sixpence is the amount it’s entered in the books 
for.’ 

Mary gazed hard at him in doubt. She scarcely 
knew wdiat to do. She felt by pure instinct 
he was too juuch of a gentleman to insult him 
offering him money "'for -what had obviously 
been a labour of love to him ; and yet, for her 
own part, she didn’t like to receive those hand- 
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some covers to some extent as a present from 
a perfect strangely and especially from a man in 
Ills peculiar position. Still, what else could she 
do1 The hooks were her own ; she couldn’t 
refuse them now, merely because he chose to put 
a Tudor rose upon them — all the more as they 
contained those little marginal notes of localities ’ 
and ‘'finds’ which even the amateur botanist 
prizes in bis heart above all printed records ; and 
she couldn’t bear to ask this grave and dignified 
young man to take the volumes back, remove the 
covers on which he had evidently spent so much 
pains and tliouglit, and replace them by three- 
and-sixpence worth of plain cloth, nnlettered. 
In the end she was constrained to say frigidly, 
ill a lowered voice: ‘They’re extremely xjretty. 
It was good of you to take so much trouble about 
an old book like this. There’s the moneyj thank 
you : — and — I ’m greatly obliged to you.’ 

The words stuck in her throat. She said them 
almost necessarily with some little stiffness. And 
as she spoke, she looked down, and dug her 
parasol into the gravel of the ]patli for nervous- 
ness. But Bichard Plantagenet’s x>ride was far 
deeper than her own. He took the money 
frankly; that was Mr Wells’s ; then he answered 
in that lordly voice he luid inherited fi'om his 
father; / I’m glad you like the design; it’s not 
quite original ; T copied it myself with a few 
variations from the cover of a book that once 
belonged to Margaret Tudor. Her initials and 
yours are the same. But I see you think I 
oughtn’t to have done it. I ’m sorry for that : 
yet I had some excuse. I thouglit aPlantagenet 
might venture to take a little more pains than 
tisual over a book for a Tudor, Noblesse ohligeJ 
And as he tex^oke, standing a jaird or two off her, 
with an air of stately dignity, he lifted his hat, 
and then moved slowly off down the |)ath to the 
gate again. 

Mary didn’t know why, but with one of those 
impulsive fits which often come over symimthetic 
women, she ran hastily after him. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ she said, catching him up, and looldng 
into his face with her own as flushed as his. 
‘I’m afraid I’ve hurt you. I’m sure I didn’t 
mean to. It was very, very kind of you to design 
and print that monogram so nicely. I under- 
stand your reasons, and I ’m immensely obliged. 
It’s a beautiful design : I shall be proud to 
possess if . 

As for Bicliard, he dared hardly raise lus eyes 
to meet hers, they were so lull "of tears. This 
rebuff was very bard on biin. But the telltale 
moisture didn’t quite escape Mary. ‘ Thank you,’ 
he said simply. ‘ I — I meant no rudeness ; very; 
much the contrary. The coincidence interested 
me ; it made me wish to do the thing for you 
as well as I could. I’m sorry if I was obtrusive. 
But — one sometimes forgets — or perhaps remem- 
bers. It’s good of you to sx^eak so kindly,’ And 
he raised his hat once more, and, walking rapidly 
off without another word, disappeared down the 
road in the direction of the High Street. 

As soon as he was gone, Mary went back into 
the rectory. Mrs Tradescant, the rector's wife, 
; *was standing in the hall. Alary reflected at once 
• that the little girl had listened open-eared to all 
this queer colloquy, and that to prevent inisap- 
preliension, the bek tiling she could do would be 
io report it all herself before the child could 


speak of it. So she told the whole story of the 
strange young man who had insisted on binding } 
her poor dog-eared old botany-book in such regal |, 
fashion. Mrs Tradescant glanced at it and only j 
smiled. ‘ Oh, my dear, }’ou mustn’t mind him,’ j 
she said. ‘ He ’s one of those crazy Plantagenets. j 
They ’re a very queer lot ; as mad as hatters. The 
poor old father’s a drunken old wretch, come I 
down in the world, they say ;: he teaches dancing ; 
but bis mania is that he ought by rights to be 1 
king of England. He never says so openly, you 1 
know : he ’s too cunning for that : but in a covert j. 
sort of way, he lays tacit claim to it. The son’s | 
a very well conducted young man in his own j 
rank, I believe, but as cracked as the father ; and | 
as for the daughter, oh, my dexir—siich a stuck-up I 
sort of girl, with a feather in her hat, and a bee j 
ill her bonnet, who goes out and gives music f 
lessons ! It ’s dreadful, really. She plays the 1 
violin rather nicely, I hear; but she ’s an odious j! 
creature.— The books? Oh, yes, that’s just the [. 
sort of thing Dick Plantagciiet would love. He ’s j 
mad on antiquity. If lie saw on the title-page 
your name was Mary Tudor, he’d accept you at 
once as a remote cousin, and he’d claim acquaint- 
ance offhand by a royal monogram. The rose 
is not bad. But the best thing you can do is to 
take no further notice of h* ’ 

A little later that very s 
Bichard Plautagenefc, mad 
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CHAPTER V.— 

Dick knew nothing of 0; 
even have guessed where 
himself while the exam, 
had not his old head-ni 
grammar-scliool supplied 
of a small hotel, mucli 
and economical young m 
Hither, then, he repaired, 
and engaged a modest se 
which, with much trepic 
, at once in his best black . 
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loose gray tweed suit and a broad -brimmed 
.sloucli-hafc of affectedly large and poetical pre- 
ttiisions ; the other was a faster-looking and 
bolder young persoiij yet more rjiiietly clad in 
a black cut-away coat and a billycock bat> to 
which commonplace afternoon costume of the 
English gentleman be nevertlielcss managed to 
give a touch of distinctly rowdy and rapid 
character. As Dick passed them on the slep.s, 
to go forth into the. street, the young man in 
black observed oracularly, MLamb ten to the 
slaughter;’ to which his companion answered 
with brisk good-liumour in tbe self-same dialect, 
*Lamb ten it is; tliese meadows pullulate: we 
shall have a full field of thein.^ 

By a burst of inspiration, Dick somehow 
gathered that they were referring to the ffeld for 
the Durliain Scholarships, and that they knew 
of ten candidates at least in the place who were 
ah-o going in for them. He didn’t mucli care 
for the looks of his two fellow -competitors, for 
sueli he judged them to be i but the more natural 
loneliness of a sensitive young man in such 
strange conditions somehow prompted him almost 
against his will to accost "them. *I beg your 
pardon,’ he said timidly, in a rather soft voice, 
‘but I'—tliat is to say — could you either of you 
tell me which is the nearest wav to Idurlmm 
College?’ 

The lad in the gray tweed suit laughed and 
surveyed him from head t:o foot "with a k'me^ylult 
supercilious glance as he answered vdth a curious 
self-assertive swagger: ‘You’re going to call on 
the Dean, I suppose, ’Well, so are we. Burluim 
it is. If you want to know the way, }'ou can 
come along with usd 

Companionship in misery is dear to ilie unso- 
phisticated li liman soul ; and Kicliard, in spite 
of ail liig father’s lessons in deportment, shrank 
so profcundlj from this initial ordeal of the 
introductory visit, that he wms really grateful 
to the supercilious youth in the broad-brimmed 
hat fur his condescending offer. Though, to be 
sure, if it came to that, nobody in England had 
a right to be either supercilious or condescending 
to a scion of the Plantugenets. 

‘ Thanlc yon/ he said, a little nervously. ^ This 
is my ff,rst visit to Oxford, and I don’t know my 
way about. But I suppose you ’re not in for the 
Bcholarship yourself?’ And he gazed half lui- 
. consciously at his new acquaintance’s gray tweed 
suit and • big sombrero, which were"' certainly 
somewhat noisy for a formal visit. 

The young man in the billycock interpreted 
■ the glance aright, and answered it promptly, 
.H')h, ^you don’t ^ know my friend/ lie said with 
'll twinkle In his eye, and a jerk of the head 
towards the lad in gmy tweed ; ‘ this is Gilliiig- 
■;ham of Eiigl>y--ofcherwise known as the Born 
. I?oet, England expects every man to do his 
•, duty ; but she never expects CUllinghani to dress 
' or behave like the rest of us poor common every- 
day mortals. And quite rlglit, too. What’s the 
'/good of being a Born Poet, 1 should like to know, 
if yoiYve got to mind your Ps and just like 
'oUmi pebpte?’ 

I';',' / Weil, I’m cei'tainly glad Pm not an Other 
Person/ OilJinghum responded cahulyi, with a 
. mondiakiifc sir-’ of acknowledged, superiority. 

, -/Otljer People for the most part are so profoundly 
^'‘^tdnteresling | y But if yoivh*e going to walk -with 
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us, let me complete the introduction my friend 
has begun. This is Faussett of Eiigby, otherwise 
known as the Born Philistine. Congenitally 
incapable of the faintest tincture of Culture him- 
self, he regards the possession of that alien atiri- 
Imte by others as simjdy ridiculous,’ Cillinghani 
waved his hand vaguely towards the horizon in 
general. ‘Disregard what he says/ he went on, 
‘as unworthy a serious person’s intelligent con- 
sideratiouj and dismiss him to that limbo where 
he ffiids himself most at home, among the rowdy 
mob of all the Chiths and Askelons 1’ 

Dick hardly knew how to comport himself in 
such unwonted company. Gillingham’s manner 
was unlike anythiiig else to wliich he had ei'cr 
been accustomed. But ho felt dimly aware that 
politeness compelled liim to give Iiis own name 
ill return for the others’ ; so he faltered out 
somewhat feebly, ^My name’s PlantageUtit,’ and 
then relapsed into a timid silence, 

‘Whew ! How’s that foe u name?’ Gillingham 
exclaimed, taken aback. ‘Bather high, Tom, 
isn’t it? — Are you any relation to the late family, 
so called, who were kings of England V 

This was a point-blank qiieslion which Dick 
could hardly avoid ; but lie got over tlie tliin 
ice w’arily by answering with a smile : ‘ I never 
heard of more than one family of ITantiigenets 
in England.’ 

‘Eton, of course?’ Gillingham suggesknl with 
a languid look. ‘ It must be Eton. It was 
founded by an ancestor.’ 

To Dick bimself, the question of the Planfca- 
genet pedigree was too sacred for a jest ; hut 
he saw the only war to treat the matter in the 
present company was by joking ; so he answered 
with a little laugh: ‘1 believe there’s no 
provision there fur the founders kin, so 1 
ilidii’t beuefft by it. I come only from a very 
small country grammar-school — Chiddingwick, in 
Surrey.’ 

‘ Chiddingv/ick ! Chkldingwick i Never knew 
there was such a place/ Gillingham put in with 
crushing emphasis. And he said it with an air 
which showed at ouee so insignificant a school 
was wholly unworthy a Born 'Poet’s attention. 

As for the Philistine, he laughed. ‘Well, 
which are you going in for?’ he asked, with a 
careless swing of his cane : ‘ The science, or the 
■classics.:?’' ■ 

‘Neither/ Dick answered. ‘My line’s modern 
history.’ .■■■■ ^ ■■.■,■■ ■ 

With a sudden little start, Gillingham seemed 
to wake up to interest. ‘ So ’s mine/ he put in, 
looking extremely wise. ‘It’s the one subject 
now taught at our existing universities that a 
creature with a soul — immortal or otherwise — 
would be justified in bothering liis head about 
for oue^ luomeiit. Classics and mathematics,! ohj 
fiddlesticks I shade of Shelley, my gorge rises 
at them !’ 

‘ You won’t have any chance against Gillingham, 
though,’ Faussett interposed with profound con-, 
viction. ‘He’s a fearful dab at history) You 
never knew such a howler. He’s- read pretty 
well everything that’s ever been written in ft 
from the earliest a^es to the present time. 
Herodotus, and York rowcll alike at his finger- 
ends I We consider at Eughy thkt’ a man ’s got 
to get up luiconnviou early if he ^ wants to take 
..a rise .out , of ...Trevoi*..GilIingham/ - 
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M’m soiTy for that/ Dick answered quite i 
earnestly, astonisliecl, now he stood face to face 
with these men of the world, at his own pre- ! 
sumption ill venturing even to try his luck ^ 
against tliem. ‘For I can’t have many shots at 
Scholarships myself I and unless I get one, I 
can’t afford to , come up at all to the university.’ 
His very pride made him confess this much to 
his new friends at once, for he didn’t wish to 
I seem as if he made their acquaintance under 
false pret'ences. 

* Oh, for my part, I don’t care twopence about 
the coin,’ Gillingham replied with lordly indiffer- 
ence, cocking Ills hat yet a trifle more one- 
sidedly than ever. * Only, the commoner’s gown, 
you know, is such an inartistic monstrosity ! I 
couldn’t bear to wear it I And if one goes to 
a college at all, one likes to feel one goes on 
the very best possible footing, as a member of 
the foundation, and not as a mere outsider, 
admitted on sufferance,’ 

Dick followed him, trembling, into the large 
paired quad, and up the stone steps of the Dean’s 
staircase, and quivered visibly to Ifaussett’s naked 
eye as they were all three ushered into the great 
snail’s presence. The room was panelled, after 
Clarence’s own heart: severe engravings from 
early Italian masters alone relieved the monotony 
of its old wooden wainscots. 

A servant announced their names. The Dean, 
a precise-looking person in most clerical dress, 
seated at a little oak table all littered with papers, 
tu]‘]ied listlessly round in his swinging chair to 
receive them. *Mr Gillingham of llugby/ he 
said, focussing his eye-glass on the credentials of 
respectability which the Eorn Poet presented to 
him. "Oh, yes, that’s all right. Sixth Form — 
h’ln, h’m : Your head-master was so kind as to 
write to me about you. I ’m very glad to see you 
at Durham, 1 ’m sure, Mr Gillingham : hope we 
may liumber you among ourselves before loiig. 
I’ve had tlic "pleasure of meeting your father 
once*™I think it was at Athens. Or no, the 
Pixueu.s. Sir Bernard w'as good enough to use hi.s 
influence in securing me an escort from the Greek 
Government for my explorations in Bmotiu, 
Country very much disturbed : soldier-s absolutely 
necessary. — These papers are quite satisfactory, of 
course ; h’m, h’lu : highly satisfactoiy. Your 
Head tells me you write verses, too. Well, well, 
we shall see. Youli go in for the Newdigate, 
The Keats of the future 1’ 

MYe call him the Born Poet at lUigby, sir,’ 
Faussett put in, somewhat mischievously. 

^And you’re going in for the modern history 
examination V the Dean said, smiling, but other- 
wise not heeding the cheeky interruption. ^ Well, 
history will be flattered.’ "He readjusted his eye- 
glass. — ‘Mr Faussett ; Kiigby too, I believe? 
li’rn, h’m ; well, your credentials are respectable, 
decidedly respectable— though by no means bril- 
liant. You’ve abx'other at Christ Church, I un- 
’ derstand j ah, yes, exactly. You take up classics. 
Quite so. — And now for you, sir ; let me see he 
dropped his eyeglass, and stared hard at the letter 
Bichard laid before him: *Mr— er — Plantagenet 
of — what is it? — oh, I see, Cliicldingwick gram- 
mu r-scliooh — Chiddingwick, Chiddingwxek ? H’m ? 
hhn ? never heard of it. Eh ? What ’s that ? 
Ill Yorkshire, is it? Oh, ah, in Surrey ; exactly; 

' quite so. You’re a candidate for the History 


Scholarship, it seeims. Well, the name Plan- 
tagenet ’s not unknown in history. That ’ll do, 
Mr Plantagenet ; you can go. Good-iuorning. 
Examiiiatioii begins in hall to- morrow at ten 
o’clock punctually.-— Mr Gillingluun, will you and 
your friend lunch with me on Friday at half-past 
one? — Ho engagement? Most fortunate.’ And 
with a glance at the piapers still scattered about 
his desk, lie dismissed them silently. 

^ Dick slank down the steps with a more opipres- 
sive coiiseiDusness of his own utter nothingness 
in the sclieme of tilings, than he had ever before 
in his life experienced. He strolled with his two 
chance acquaintances down the beautiful High 
Street, and into the gardens at Magdalen, vexy 
heavy in heart at their dire predictions. The 
cloisters themselves faihid to bring him comfort. 
He felt himself foredoomed already to u disa.strou3 
fiasco. So many places and things he had only 
read about in books, this brilliant, easy-going, 
very grown-up Ti'cvor Gillingham had seen and 
mixed in and made himself a part of. He had 
pervaded the Continent. The inore Gillingham 
talked, indeed, the more Dick’s heart sank. Why, 
the man knew well every historical site and 
building in Britain or out of it! History to 
him was not an old almanac, but an affair of 
real life. Paris, Brussels, Rome — Bath, Lincoln, 
Holyrood— he had known and seen them ! ,Dick 
longed to go back and hide his o^Yn discomfited 
head once more in the congenial obscurity of 
dear sleepy old Chiddingwick. 

But how could he ever go back v/itliout that 
boasted Schoiai’sliip ? How cover his defeat after 
Mr Plantagenet’s foolish talk at the IPltite f 
How face his fellow-townsmen— and Mary Tudor? 
For very shame’s sake, he felt, he must brazen 
it out now, and do the best he knew — for the 
honour of the family. 


SOME HEW IHDIAH INSECT PESTH 

Tee progress of scientific research is constantly 
leading to the discovery of new eucniies to man- 
kind. Fortunately, whore science finds the bane, 
it also seeks to cliscover the antidote, although 
it is not always immediately successful. Wdiat 
Mias Ormerod is doing for England in her cam- 
paign against our insect enemies, Dr Cotes of 
the Indian Museum in Culciiita is striving to do 
against the legions of tiny insects in India that 
devour the valuable products of the earth and 
make vain the labour of the husbandman. In 
former times the vague name of ‘blight’ was 
given to eveiy sort of flying insect or creeping 
pest that attacked the growing crops. Now, 
science with its niicx'oscope comes forward and. 
examines the specific character of each sort of 
blight in whatever novel or unpleasant forin it 
has presented itself. The pliilosopher, in Ms ' 
chamber of experiments, seeks to instruct liis 
, fellow-ineii whence and why the new plague has 
I come, and liow it may be mitigated or averted* 
i Every one in England has now become familiar 
i with Indian tea. It is only about forty years 
[ ago that the cultivation of the tea-plant ,for com- 
I mereial purposes was coiuiuenced in India, The 
! enterprising men who established tea-gardens by 
[ clearing away the forests and underwood on the 
i hills and by draining malarious swamps, found 
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that they had to contend with luaiiy unfore- 
seen difficulties, Fever and ague, and sometimes 
cholera, seemed to haunt the new clearances.^ The 
tea-bushes that gave promise of an abundant crop 
were attacked by the paddle-crickets and slugs, 
and a peculiar form of red spider. These are 
now regarded as old enemies. But within the 
last two or three years a new assailant lias 
appeared: it is in the form of a small four- 
winged mosquito, so small that it can hardly 
be distinguished ivithoiit a microscope. But it 
lias come in such myriads, that in one tea-garden 
of about five hundred acres it is calculated that 
a loss of above a thousand pounds sterling has 
been incurred in one year owing to the ravages 
of these almost invisi)3le foes. Hitherto, these 
mosquitoes have appeared only in a compara- 
tively limited locality ; hut if they were to 
descend simultaneously on all the tea-gardens in 
India, the imagination fails to form any approxi- 
mate calculation of the infinite number of these 
tiny creatures that would be brought into exist- 
ence. The questions arise, Where do they come 
from? Where have they been living for cen- 
turies unknown and innocuous to man? Why 
have they .set their ailbctions on tlie tea-plant? 
How do they propagate their species ? And how 
can they be annihilated? All these scientific 
problems Dr Cotes is endeavouring to solve. 

Anothex* niiexpeeted enemy, a common hairy 
catei^pillar, hUvS turned its aUention to the tea- 
gardens. This caterpillar was previously known 
and disliked in other parts of India ; for any 
person who imprudently laid hands on it found 
the long hairs sticking to his fingers axxd produc- 
ing most irritating blisters. If a liair got into a 
man’s eye, it set up an inflammation that some- 
times ended in blindnes.s. When a horde of 
these hairy caterpillars unexpectedly iuvadi^d fi 
teivgarden in Assam one morning, the effects 
were most disastrous to the native lahourens, or 
coolies, whose naked kgs and feet came in con- 
tact with them. The women and the cliildren 
who are employed in plucking the shoots and 
leaves of the tea-plants soon found their hands 
and arms stinging with pain, from the hairs of 
the caterpillars that they had fearlessly but im- 
X^nickiitly bpdled. Before the morniug’s work 
could be finished, sixty of the men, women, and 
children were obliged to go to the medical officer 
for relief, xvith their hands or feet blistered and 
suppurating. There was no apparent cause to 
explain why these caterpillars had suddenly 
come out of the neighbouring jungle to prey 
upon the tea-plants ; but it is to be feared that 
if they once acquire a taste tand preference for 
tea-leaves, the tea-phuiter will have a new enemy 
to reckon with, and the cost of tea wall eventu- 
ally be enhanced to the human consumer. It is 
said by some authorities that the caterpillars 
have increased out of due proportion because tlxe 
wild birds that Uvsed to feed on them have been, 
reduced in number, as the native labourers on 
the gardens are given . to the pursuit of birds, and 
' ruthlessly destroy their eggs and the young birds 
their nests. Bixt this is hardly "a siiificiunt 
lHllhhatibinA ■ ; 

' .‘/in two veiy distant ];)arts of Iinlk, .A.s.sam and 
it is reported that tlie rice-crops have been 
•siinultapeoiisly attacked by an insect to. which 
ihe hameiof the rice-sapper has been given. It 


is about the size of a common house-fly, but 
more like the Indian flying green Jxiig. It sucks 
out the soft grain of the young rice, leaving the 
empty husk 'to come to ihaturity. In due time 
the husbandman sees the rice-.stalks bending 
apparently under the weight of the cans of grain, 
but he will reap nothing but a crop of these rice- 
sfqxpers. In Burma the growing i*ice-cx'ops liave 
been much injured by a new kind of bntterlly ; 
whilst in tlie Central Provinces of India a novel 
sort of white moth is found to have set its alfec- 
tions oil the young rioe-pliints. It is almost 
impossible to say from wluit quarter these new 
enemies have come, but it is to be feared that 
science will be luueh puzzled how to deal with 
them. 

In the North-tvest Provinces of India, the 
peach-trees have recently been attacked by a 
multitude of tw'O-iviiiged llie.s. Hitherto,^ the 
peach-trees had been believed to be exempt from 
any special enemies, although in the stone of 
an over-ripe peach it wnis always prudent to look 
for a lurking earwig or a juvenile centipede. 
In the province of Assam efforts have been made 
to breed the once wiki tussali silkworm.s. Large 
plantations of castor-oil plants lyere kept up, as 
its leaves are the favourite food of the tussah silk- 
worms. In August, la.st year, a strange tribe of 
caterpillars came in millions out of the neigh- 
bouring jungle, and devoured all the leaves of 
the castor-oil plants, so that when the tussali 
silkwonuB were hatched out there was no food 
for them, and they died. IIow is science to con- 
tend with the invasions of these uiimcpected 
enemies? • 

Those wdio deal in wheat and other Indian 
grain.? know that they have always Ixeeu preyed 
upon by weevils ; but now three new different 
kinds of weevil have been discovered infesting 
the crops of wheat and gram. The culture of 
vines has been in recent years introduced in the 
hills of the Punjab with some fair promise of 
success ; but it is reported that the grapes have 
been attacked by a small two-winged fiy, wdiicli 
deposits its larvm in the skin of tlie grape. In 
the sal forests of Central India it is said that 
the leaves of the trees were destroyed over a 
tract of two hundred square miles 'by a novel 
sort of caterpillar. Altliough this is rather a 
large order on our credulity, "there !.s some satis- 
faction in learning that these caterpillar.? were 
in their turn liuuted and preyed upon by two 
kinds of large flie.s, which found the body of tlie 
caterpillar a suitable place for the deposit of 
their eggs. Unfortunately, these avenging flies 
are not sufficiently discriminating in their tUvStes, 
and are as capable of depositing their egg.s iji the 
caterpillar of the useful tus-sali silk-motiras they 
are of employing the sal leaf-destroying cater- 
pillar fox" the same purpose. 

If we turn from the eueixiies already enumer- 
ated, we come to an insect that works in rather 
a different Indian field, but is now finding its 
way to Englpcl. Bot-fiies are indeeil already 
well knmvn in England, but they are to be in- 
cluded among Indian pests, for the hides shipped , 
from the principal Indian ports are found to be ; 
riddled with their holes, and depreciated accox*d-‘ 
ingly for the purposes, of theMeather-trade.; 
Next in ordei’ are certain small beetles that' 
attack specimens of natural history,” such as the,:. 
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skins of animals and birds. Eufc ifc is almost 
impossible to enumerate exlmnstively all tlie tiny 
enemies that exist in India, to the detriment 
of the crops and of many other things that are 
useful for the purposes of man. Probably India 
itself is not more prolific of such pests than 
Africa and the other tro|tical regions of the 
globe ; and the inhabitants of the colder climates 
may think themselves fortunate that they have 
as yet escaped from the threatened ravages of 
the Colorado beetle and other famous American 
bugs. 


THE IVOEY GATE.'^ 

By WALTER BESAKT. 

CHAPTER XXXVIL— LE CONSEIL BE PAMILLE. 

‘ Checkley,’ said Mr Bering on Monday morning, 
Giere is a note from Miss Elsie Arundel. She 
makes an appointment with me at four o'clock 
this afternoon. Keep ine free for that hour. 
Her brotlier Atlielstan is coming with lier.—- 
What’s the matter, man?’ 

‘It’s coming, then. I knew it would come.’ 
Checkley groaned. ‘ It’s all over at last.’ 

‘ What is all over ?’ 

‘Everything. But don’t you believe it. Tell 
’em it’s a lie made up to screen themselves. 
Tliey can’t prove it. Nobody can prove it. I’ll 
back^you up. Only don’t you believe it. Mind 
—it is a lie—a made-up lie.’ 

‘ I don’t know what has been the .matter with 
you for the last day or two. Check le 5 L What 
am I not to ])elieve ? What is a lie I W'ho is 
making up a lie which cannot be proved V 

‘Ohi 1 can’t say the word— I can’t. It’s all 
over at last — at last.’ He ran out of the room 
and slammed the door beliind him. 

‘My dear mother’— Hilda drove to Pembriclge 
Square directly after breakfast — ‘I have had "a 
most ciu’ious letter from Elsie. Wliat does it 
mean ? She orders — she does not invite — she 
positively orders — Sir Samuel — actually orders 
Sir Samuel 1 — and myself to attend at Mr Deriiig’F3 
office at four. We are ordered to assist, she says, 
at the demolition of the structure we have so 
carefully erected. — ^IVliat structure? What does 
she mean ? Here is the letter.’ 

‘ I too, dear, have had a letter from her. She 
says that at four o’clock this afternoon all the 
wrongful and injurious suspicions will be cleared 
away, and that if I value the affection of my son 
and herself — the affection of herself — I must be 
present.— Hilda, what does this mean? I am 
very much troubled about the letter. On Satur- 
day, she came here and informed me that the 
wedding would be held on "Wednesday just as if 
nothing had happened ; and she foretold that we 
should all be present, and that Atlielstan would 
^ give her awa}' — Atlielstan. It is a very disquiet- 
ing letter, because, my dear, do you think; we 
could all of us— could we possibly be wrong, have 
been wrong from the very beginning — in Atliel- 
Han’s case ? Could Sir Samuel be wrong in 
George’s case ?’ 

‘My dear mother, it is impossible. The case, 
..nnluM^pily, is too clear to admit of any doubt. 

, Copyright 1S92 in the United States of America by 
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Sir Samuel with his long exjieric nee could not 
be wrong.’ 

'Then, Hilda dear, what can Elsie mean V 

‘We have been talking about it all through 
breakfast. The only conclusion we can come to 
is, that tliere is going to be a smothering up of 
the whole business. Mr Bering, who has been 
terribly put out with the case, must, have con- 
sented to smotlier up the matter. We think that 
the papers have been returned with the money 
received on dividends and coupons ; ami that Mr 
Bering has agreed to take no I'urtlier proceedings. 
Now, if he would do that, Athelstan of course 
would come under the Act of Indeniint^^ ; and 
as tile notes were never used by him, but Avere 
I’eturned to their owner, it becomes as easy to 
recognise his iniioceiice as that of the other man. 
—Do you see?’ 

‘Yes. But that will not make them innocent.’ 

‘Certainly not. But it makes all the difference 
in the world. Oh ! there are families everywhere 
who have had to smother up things in order to 
escape a scandal. Well, I hope you. will agree 
with us, and accept the invitation.’ 

‘I suppose I must. — But how about removing 
all the suspicions ?’ 

‘Oil! that is only Elsie’s entliiisiastic way. 
She will go oil, if she likes, believing that George 
had nothing to do with it. He will have every 
induceraeiit to live honestly for the future. We 
can easily xiretend to believe that Atlielstan was 
always innocent, and we can persuade him — at 
least I hope we can persuade him — to go abroad. 
Sir Samuel kindly says that he will advance a 
hundred pounds in order to get rid of him. Then 
there will be no scandal, and everybody ivill be 
satisfied. As for our relations with Elsie and 
lier Imsband, \ve can arrange them afterwards. 
Perhaps they will agree to live in a distant 
subiiro— say Uedhillj or Chisleliurst, or Waltham- 
stow— so tliat there may be a good excuse for 
never liaving them to the house. Because — 
smothering oj' no smothering — I can no longer 
have the same feelings towards Elsie as before. 
Her obstinate infatuation for that man exasper- 
ates me only to tliiiik of it. Nor have 1 the 
least inteution of being on intimate relations with 
a forger who has only just escaped being aeon- ; 
vict. Sir Samuel entirely agrees with me.’ 

The mother sighed, ‘ I could have ivished that 
we were mistaken. Perhapis, after all, there may 
be something that Elsie has found out, some 
unexpected’ 

‘Say a miracle at once, iny dear mother. It 
is just as likely to happen.’ 

The first to arrive at the office in the afternoon 
was Elsie herself, carrying a liandbag. 

‘ You were going to bring your brother, Elsie,’ 
said Mr Bering. ‘Where is he? And what is 
your important business with me ? I suppose it 
is Hometliing about this wretched forgery, which, 
really seems destined to finish me off I have 
heard of nothing else — I think of nothing else — 
ever since it happened.’ 

‘ First, has auytliing new been discovered ?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ Mr Bering replied wearily., 
‘They seem to have found the man, Edmund 
Gray ; but Checkley has suddenly cooled. For- 
merly, he clamoured perpetually that we must 
lose no time in getting a wTirrant for his arrest ; , 
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lie BOW wants to put it ofl’ and put it^ofi. He 
was going on very strangely tliis morning. ^ lily 
dear, I so me times think that 1113^ old clerk is oil 
Iiis head.^ 

‘And you yoiirselt — have 3’'ou Iiad any return 
of your forgetfulness 

‘Ahorse — -worse. — Eveiy day, worsen I now 
know when to look for a return of these fits. 
Every morning I ask myself what I did tlie day 
before. Always there are the same hours of 
forgetfulness— -the morning and the evening. 
Last night, where was II Perhaps somebody 
will find out for ine-~for I cannot remember.’ 

‘Shall I find out for 3mu, Mr Bering? If 1 
were to tell you wdiere you spent the evening 
yesterday, would you — would youP 

‘What? How can you fine! out?’ 

Elsie bent her head. The moment had almost 
arrived, and she W'as afraid. She had come wuth 
the intention of cleaiung her brother and her 
lover at the cost of letting her guardian know 
that he rvas insane. A dreadful price to pay 
for their honour. But it had to be paid. And 
it must be done in the sight of all, ho that there 
should be no possible margin left for malignit}^ 
■■or-' suspicion 

‘ This business,^ she said, ‘ concerns the honour 
of -the two men %vho are dearer to me than all 
the w^orld beside. Remember that — nothing short 
of that would make me do what I have been 
doing — %Yhat I am now doing. Their honour — 
oh I their honour, Think what it means to them. 
Self-respect, dignity, everything : the happiness 
of their homes : the pride of their children. 
Compared with one man’s honour, wliat matters 
anotlier man’s hiimiliation? What matters the 
loss of that man’s self-respect? What matters his 
I0S.S of dignity ? Their honour, Mr Bering, think 
of that— their honour 1’ 

He bow’ed liis head gravely, 'wondering what 
was to follow. 

‘Jk. man’s honour, as 3mLi saj’’, Elsie, is the 
greatest thing in the world to Iiim. Compared | 


The City knight appeared, large andjmportunt. 
He shook hands %vitii Elsie and his brother, and 
took up his position on the hearthrug, behind 
his brother’s chair. ‘Weil, Elsie,’ he said, ‘we 
are to hear something vejy importajit indeed, if 
one may judge by the tone of your letter, wdiicli 
was imperative.’ 

‘ Very important indeed, Sir Baniuel.’ 

The next to arrive were Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda. They wore thick veils, and Hilda wa.s 
dressed in a'kind of half-mourning. They took 
chairs at the open window, between the historic 
safe and the equall}^ historic small table. Lastly, 
George and Athelstan walked in. They received 
no greetings. 

Mr Bering rose. ‘Athelstan,’ he said, ‘it is 
eight years since you left us.’ He held out his 
hand. 

‘Presently, Mr Bering,’ said Athelstan. He 
looked itumd the room. Ilis mother trembled, 
dropped her head, and put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, but said nothing. His sister looked 
out of window. Sir Samuel took no notice of 
him at all. Athelstan took a chair— the clients’, 
chaii*’ — and placed it so as to have his mother and 
sister at tlie side. He wasn’t therefore compelled 
to look at them across the table. He sat down, 
and remained in silence and motionless. 

The Court •was now complete. Mr Bering sat 
in his chair before his table, e:!ipectant, judicial. 
Sir Stimuel stood behind him. Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda, the two ladies, sat at the open window. 


Elsie stood opposite to !Mr Bering, oii the other 


side of the table, her handbag before her. She 
looked like Counsel about to open the case for 
plaintiff. Athelstan— or plaintiff-— naturally oc- 
cupied the clients’ chair on Mr Bering’s left ; 
and George, as naturally — the other pdaintiil — 
stood behind him. 

‘Now, Elsie, if 3'ou please,’ Mr Bering begiin. 

‘I shall want"3dmr clerk, Check ley, to be 
present, if you please.’ 

Mr Bering touclied Ilia bell. Tlie clerk ap- 


with that, another man’s self-respect need not, I i neared. He: stood before them like a criminal. 

■ . '„1 ■■ A, . . . • 1 T ! * 1 1 IT .VT 1 1 1 I ‘ . . 


should say, as a general principle, be considered 
at. all. 'Self-respect may be regained unless 
honour is lost’ 

‘Kemember that, then, Mv Bering, when 3^011 
hear what I have to say. Promise me to remem- 
ber that Oh 1 if there ■were a thousand reasons, 
■forinei-ly,.wliy I would not pain you by a single 
ivord, there are ten thousand now— altliough you 
Uiiderstand them not,' 


‘Why, Elsie, you are troubling your little head 
about triiles. You will not offend me whatever 


...'.you say.v 

‘It is BO important a thing/ she went on, ‘ that 
I have asked my mother and sister and Sir 
Samuel to meet us here at four o’clock, in order 
•that they, too, may hear as well ns you. Athel- 
;£tau is with George. They have one or two 
persons to introduce to you/ y 
‘Allthis seems to promise i. meeting of some 
interest, and so far as one inay judge from the 
preamble, ^ of more than common importance. 
.WeR, Elsie, I am quite in your hands. If you 
and your brother between J'ou will kindly pro- 
' dace the forger and give me back my property, 
I shall bo truly grateful’ 

A You shall see, Mr Bering. But as for the 


pale and trembling. He looked at his mupter 
appealingly. His hands hung beside him. Yet 
not a word of accusation had been brought agaiu.sfc 
him.'"' 

‘Lord 1 man alive r cried Sir Sanmel, ‘what 
on eaiHi has come over you V 

Checkley shook his head sadly, but made no 

‘1 want to ask you a question or two, Clieck- 
lejT said Elsie, , quietly. ‘You have told Mr 
Bering — 3^11 have told Sir Samuel — that yon 8a\v 
my brother furtively put a parcel—presumably 
the stolen notes — into the safe at the vewy 
moment udien you were charging him with for- 
gery. How, consider. That was a very serious ' 
thing to say. It was a direct statement of fact. 
Before, the charge rested on suspicion alone ; but 
this is fact. Consider carefully^ You may have 
been mistaken. Any of xis may make a mis- 
take.’ 

‘It ivas true— Gospel truth— I see him place 
a parcel— edging along sideways — in the safe. ‘ 
The parcel we found afterwards in the safe' e'bm 


taining all the notes. Theyvords were confident | 


but the manner was halting^ 

‘Very well _ Hext, you told Bir Bamuel that 


my bi'other had bseri living in some low suburb 
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of London witli profligate companions, and tliut 
he had been even going about in rags and 
■ tatters.’ , ■ ■ ■ ■■ :■" 

^ Yes, I did. I told Sir Samuel %vhat I heard. 
Mr Carstoiie told me. You 'd better ask him. 1 
only told what I heard.’ 

George went out, and returned, bringing with 
him Mr Freddy Garstone. He looked round the 
room and stared with surprise at Mr leering, 
but said nothing. He had been warned to say 
nothing, except in answer to questions. 

‘Now, Mr Carstoue,’ Elsie asked him, ‘how 
long is it since you met my brother after his 
return to England 1’ 

‘About tliree weeks ago I met him. It was 
in Holboru. I ‘invited him into the Salutation 
Tavern.’ 

‘ Did you tell Mr Clieckley here anything 
about his way of living 

‘I remember saying, foolishly, that he looked 
too respectable to have come from America j and 
I said in joke that I believed he had been in 
Gamberweil all tlie time.’ 

‘ Nothing about prolligacy V 

‘ Nothing at all.’ 

‘Nothing about rags and tatters 

‘Certainly not. In fact, I knew nothing at 
all about Atlielstan’s life during the eight years 
that he has been away.V 

‘ Have you anything to say, Ciieckley ? You 
still slick to the parcel story, do youd Yery 
well ; and to the Camberwell and profligacy 
story V 

Oheckkv made no answer. 

‘Now, then. There is another, qiiestion. You 
made a great point alx)tifc cmdain iiiiitations of 
Mr Bering’s writing found in a drawer of Athel- 
Stan’s table f 

‘‘Well, they were there, in your brother’s 
hand.’ 

‘George, you have something to say on this 
point.’ ' 

‘ Only this. I was not long articled at that 
time. The table was taken from the room in 
which I sat, and placed here for some special 
work. Now, the imitations of Mr Bering’s hand- 
writiiig were luaile by myself and another clerk 
in joke, I remember them perfectly. They were 
written at the back of a letter addressed to 
me.’ 

Mr Dering went to the safe and produced the 
bundle containing all the papers in the ease. He 
unrolled the bundle and placed the contents on 
the table. 

Everybody was now’' serious. Lady Bering 
looked out of the window no longer. 2ilrs 
Ai'uudei had drawn her chair to the table. 

Elsie ‘picked out the paper containing the imi- 
tations, ‘Tell me/ she said, ‘if you rememher — 
mind — everybody — this bundle of papers has 
, never been shown to George— tell me the name 
of your corre.spondent.’ 

‘"it was Leonard Henryson.’ 

She gave the paper to Mr Bering. ‘ You see,’ 
. Mie said. 

, The law’yer gave it to his brother, -vrho passed 
it on to his -vidfe, who gave it to her mother. 
Mrs Arundel laid it on the table and raised her 

‘The next point,’ said Elsie, ‘is about Athel- 
stem’s .wdiereahouts during the last eight years. 


One letter w^is received by you, M.r Bering, four 
years ago. You have already showm it to me. 
Will you let me read this letter aloud for all. to 
hear'?’ It \yus in the bundle with the stopq)ed 
notes. He bowed assent — and she read it 

‘Twelve thousand pounds I’ cried Sir Sainnel 
— ‘ t\velve thousand pounds I All he had ! Good 
Heavens !’ 

‘All he had in the ‘world,’ said Elsie. ‘And 
all for a child wdio refused to believe that her 
brother could he a villain ! Ail he had in the 
wmrid !’ Her eyes filled with tears — but slie 
dashed them aside and went on. ‘Ho was in the 
States four years ago. That, I suppose, will no 
longer be denied. The next question is— when 
did he return to this country ,?’ 

George left the room again, and returned with 
a young gentleman. 

‘This gentleman,’ Elsie continued, ‘comes from 
I^iessra Chenery & Sons, bankers, of New York 
and London. He has brought a letter with liim. 
Will you kindly let me see it, sir?— It is,’ she 
explained, ‘ a letter of credit brought over by my 
brother from California. You see the date— June 
20th of this year.’ 

Mr Bering read it, and gave it to his brother, 
who gave it to his wife, as before. 

‘It says that Mr Aihelstan Arundel, one of 
the staff of a certain Californian paper, will leave 
New York on June the 21st by the Shannon^ and 
that lie is authorised to draw on Messrs Clieiiery 
& Sons for so much.— Thank you.’ The young 
gentleman retired. 

‘Now, Mr Deling, are you satisffed that Athel- 
stan was in America four years ago — that he left 
America two montlis ago, and that he was then 
on the staff of a Californian paper ?’ 

‘There seems no reason to doubt these facts,— 
But ’— he put his forefinger on the cheque payable' 
to the order of Edmund Gray — ‘ arc we any 
nearer to ih e forger of this cdieque V 

‘I am coming to that presently. I a‘m going 
to show you ail, so that there shall be no doubt 
whatever, who is the forger — the one hand— in 
the business. Wait a little.’ 

Strangely enough, every eye fell upon Checkley, 
who now trembled and shook with every sign 
of terror. ' 

‘.Sit down, Checkley,’ said his master. — ‘Elsk\ 
do we want this gentleman any longer? His 
name I diava not the pleasure of knowing.’ 

‘ Oil r come,’ said Mr Garstone, who was nearest 
‘ You know my name, surely.’ 

George waraed him with a look, and he sub- 
sided into silence. 

‘I think I shall want you, Mr Garstone/ Elsie 
replied, ‘if you will kindly take a chair and wait ■ 
-r-Now, Sir Samuel, I think I am right insa^diig 
that your belief in the guilt of George rested ' 
entirely on the supposed comx>licity of Athelstan. j 
That gone, what becomes of your charge ? Also, * 
there is no doubt, I believe, that one hand, and 
one hand alone, lias’^ommitted the whole long 
list of letters and forgeries. If, therefore, Athel- 
stan could not execute the second business,' how 
could he do the first? But I have more than 
arguments for you.’ , ^ 

Sir Samuel coughed. Mrs Arundel sighed. 

‘As regards the charge against George, apart 
from his supposed intimacy with an imaginary 
criminal, the only suspicious thing is that he 
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may have had access to the open safe. Wejk 
Ghecldey also may have had access.— Don^t be 
afraid, Clieckley— we are not going to chame 
you wifcli the thing at all You are not the 
forger. In fact, tliere was a third person who 
hacl access to the safe/ / 

She opened her hand bag iiiid toolc out a packet 
of papers. 

Then she sat down, with those in her hand, and 
leaning over the table, she looke<3 straight and 
full into :ilr Bering’s eyes, and began to talk 
slowly ill a low and murmuring voice. And 
now, indeed, everybody understood that something 
very serious indeed was going to be said and 
done. At the lust moment a way had occurred 
to Elsie. Slie would let them all see for them- 
selves what had happened, and she would spare 
her guardian the bitter shame and pain of being 
exposed in the presence of all this com- 
pany. 

^Uv Bering,^ she began, ^yoix have strangely 
forgotten that you know Mr Edmund Gray. 
How could you come to forget thatl ^ YHit, it is 
ten years ixt least since you made his acquaint- 
ance. He knows you very well He does not 
pretend to have forgotten you. You are his soli- 
citor. You have the management of his property 
— his large private fortune— iu your hands. You 
are his most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friends, is it? You must not say that 
you forget Etlmund Gray/ 

M-r tferiug changed colour. His eyes expressed 
bewilderment. He made no reply. 

‘You know that Edmund Gray leaves this 
room every evening on his way to Gray’s Inn : 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but not till eleven or twelve — two 
hours after the time that you your.BeU‘ used to 
come. His head is always so full of liis thoughts 
and his teaching, that he forgets the time between 
twelve and four, jast as you forget the evening 
and the morning. You are both so much 
absorbed that you cannot remember each 
■■'..■other/ ■'■■ ..■■■■ 

Mr Bering sat upright, the tips of his fingers 
touching. He listened at first gravely— tliOiigh 
anxiously. Presently ti remarkable change passed 
over his face : he became full of anxiety. He 
listened as if he was trying to remember : as if 
he was trying to understand. 

‘Edmund Gray,'" he said, speaking .slowly. 
‘Yes, I remember my client Etlmund Gray. I 
ha\.’e a letter to write for him. Wliat is it? 
Excuse me a moment ; I must write tint note for 
him.’ He took pen and paper and hastily wrote 
a note, which Elsie took from him, read, and 
gave to Sir Samuel 

‘You want to tell the banker that j\Er Edmund 
Gray has returned you the transfers,— -Yes — 
Thank you. I thought you could not forget that 
client, of all others/ 

He leaned back smiling— liis expression no 
longer anxious, but pleased and happy. The 
change transformed him. He was not Mr "Bering, 
but aiiotlier. 

’ \ ‘ Go on, child/ 

‘The rooms of Gray’s Inn are quiet all day 
! ; long. It is a peaceful place for study, is it not I 
You sit there, your books before you, the world 
forgotten/ 

‘Quite forgotten/ said Mr Benng, 

*1*"““'““ ■■■■''■■’■“■■■'■ ■■■‘■'■■' 


‘Xo— nt),’ cried Checkley, springing to his feet. 
‘ I won’t have it done. I — ■ 

/Sit down.’ George i^ushed liini back into 
liis chair. ‘Another word, and you leave the 
room.’ 


ABOUT MI SEES. 

Few people are able to reali.se to themseh^s the 
all-absorbing passion for hoarding which engrosses, 
to the exclusion of all others, the heart of the 
i\liser. Curiously enough, this craving for secret- 
ing wealth is a product of civilisation, which has 
grown up with society, and become more devel- 
oped as gold and silver became emblems of 
wealtb. The occupation and ambition of a miser’s 
life is not to accumiilale for himself or his chil- 
dren or relation.s, but for the same reason that a 
magpie steals a silver spoon, for the pleasure of 
hiding it. 

Daniel Bancex* was one of the cla.=!S of lllisel^s 
who hoarded money for the pleasure of secreting 
it. In this he but followed an hereditaiy ten- 
dency, as his father and grandfather had all 
done the same. It has been said that miserly 
instincts as a general rule are not inlierited, but 
this case was undoubtedly an exception ; for not 
only himself but hi.s brothers and sisters were 
all of a miserly disposition. He -was born in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century at lYeald, 
a village near Harrow, and on the death of his 
father, Daniel, the eldest son, inherited a fair 
estate. He sufiered great uneasiness at this time 
on account of a feeling of certainty which pos- 
sessed him that his father had concealed large 
sums of money about the premises. Ilia trouble 
was not occasioned so much by the idea that 
the money might not be discovered, but from 
the fear tl'iat his brothers might find it and not 
give it to him. Ultimately, about two hundred 
pounds ill gold and silver coins were discovered 
enclosed in two pewter dishes buried beneath a 
gate-post, and nothing more was ever fouiKl 

Dancer spent the whole of his life in the 
house on Harrow Weald Common, and a dreary, 
wretched blank that life was. Tim house stood 
in about eighty acre.s of rich meadow-hind, with 
some fine oak-trees upon it ; and there was also 
a small farm adjoining. The whole, if properly 
cultivated, might at that time Innui brought a 
nice little income. But cultivation is expensive, 
so he preferred to let everything run to grass. 
The house was never repaired, and gradually 
fcdl into sad decay. ^ The gates on tlie premises 
were all off their hinges, and the hedges were 
allowed to^ grow until they became useless. He 
also practised a rigid economy upon his own 
person. He seldom washed his iian<l.s and 
face, and wlien he did, dispensed with the 
luxury of either soap or towel His tattered 
clothes, of which the original colours were un- 
recognisable, were held together by means of a 
hayband wound round his body, his legs being 
encased in a similar covering, A more forlorn 
or wretclied looking object it would be im|jos.sible 
to imagine ; and yet at this time he was /in, 
possession of property of the annual value of'v 
three thousand pounds. . ' 

As he at this time lived alone, being , too ' ■ 
penurious to allow himself help of any kinclj 
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Ilia dwelling offered a temptation Jo robbery that 
was not likely to be resisted. His well-known 
avarice was an excuse, and seemed also a pallia- 
tion for the crime. On several occasions thieves 
broke into tlie house, and once or twice he was 
nearly hanged in the endeavour to extort from 
him a confession where he had hidden his money. 
At length he securely nailed up all the doors and 
windows of his house, save one on the upper 
floor, which he entered by means of a ladder, 
dragging it in. after him like Robinson Crusoe. 

: As no man is wholly bad, so this miserable 
miser had one good quality. Lady Tempest, his 
nearest neighbour, pitied the man, and had been 
kind to him, visiting him when lie was ill, and 
endeavouring to persuade him to allow himself a 
few of the necessaries of life. Not succeeding in 
getting him to abandon the sack iti which he 
had slept for years, she actually presented him 
with a bed. In gratitude for her kindness, he 
made a will in her favour, and one day, when 
he thought he was dying, he sent for her, and 
gave her the paper. Having thus yielded up all 
that was dear to him on earth, he soon sank, 
and died on September 4, 1794, aged seventy- 
eight, and was buried in the churchyard of 
his parish of Harrow. Apart from his besetting 
weakness — craze, call it what you will— he often 
exhibited strong common sense, and tliere is no 
doubt but for that weakness he would have been 
a reputable citizen and a credit to his family. 

John Elwes is a name which has become 
proverbial in the annals of avarice. Born to 
great riches, he nevertheless developed a passion 
for accumulating wealth by denying liiinself 
common necessaries to such a degree as to make 
his name famous. The career of John Iillwes 
presents in many respects a marked contrast to 
that of Dancer, and furnishes an example of 
the terrible inconsistency of man. His father’s 
name was Meggott, a brewer of Southwark, who 
died when the boy was about four years old ; and 
it n-as to the principles instilled by lii.s motlier, 
and later, the advice and example of his uncle, 
that John Elwes probably owed the most marked 
traits in his character. Although her husband left 
her one hundred thousand pounds, it is said she 
starved herself to death. Her son was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained some 
years, and became a good classical scholar. He 
inherited about two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds from his uncle, Sir Harry Elwes, who was 
himself as penurious as his nephew afterwards 
became 5 and as his own fortune was of a similar 
amount, he wurs at this time a veiy rich man. For 
fifteen years before his uncle’s death John Elwes 
was known in all the fasldonable circles of the 
metropolis, his large fortune introducing him to 
the best society. His passion for play— a passion 
at that time rampant in society — was only ex- 
ceeded by his avarice, and it was not until late 
in life that he entirely relinquished it. According 
to his own assertion, few played deeper or with 
more varying success. He once sat playing for 
two days and a night with the Duke of North- 
inuberland, to whom he lost several thousands. 
Strange inconsistency I that wdiile strugglin^^ to 
save sixpences and shillings, he could thus fritter 
away thousands of pounds. At this time he 
was his uncle’s acknowledged heir, and used to 
visit him frequently at his seat in Suffolk. It 


is said that, fearful that his uncle would think 
him wantonly extravagant if he appeared before 
him in his ordinary dress, he hired a room in 
a cottage near, whei’e he used to call and change 
liis clothes for a very mean-looking quiet suit. 

On the death of his uncle, Elw'es assumed his 
name and removed to Suffolk, xvhere he began 
to keep foxhounds. He had always been a bold 
and fearless rider, and at this time his hunters 
were considered among the best in the country. 
This was the only time he ever was known to 
spend money on jdeasure. Even then, every tiling 
was managed after the Tuost frugal fashion. His 
huntsman milked the cows, prepared breakfast 
for himself and friends, then attended to the 
stables, donned his green coat, and led the 
hounds ; and after a day’s hunting, refreshed 
himself by rubbing down the horses, milking 
the cows again, and so forth. And yet his master 
often called him an idle dog, and said he wanted 
to be paid for doing nothing. 

With the two large fortunes which he possessed, 
and the wretched way in wIugIi he lived, his ^ 
whole expenses at this time not being more than 
three hundi’ed pounds a year, riches poured in 
upon Iiim in torrents. But as he never kept 
any accounts or trusted any one to keep them for 
him, relying on his memory for everything, his 
atfairs were in a frightful tangle, of whicli no 
one could find the thread but himself, and he 
lost it as he advanced in years. He was a prey 
to every person who had a want or a scheme 
that promised high interest, and in this way is 
said to have lost one hvindred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

He sat for Berkshire, in which he had a large 
estate, in three parliaments; but his parliament- 
ary honours niade no difference in his dress or 
his habits. He consented to stand for the eon- 
stitueney only upon condition that he should 
be returned free of expense. He dined once at 
the ordinary at Abingdon during liihi canvass, and 
so obtained his seat in parliament for the mode- 
rate sum of one shilling and sixpence, a record 
which has probably not yet been broken. Never- 
I theless, he was wont to ileclare that the seat cost 
him quite as much as tliree contested elections, 
in consequence of the borrowing propensities of 
the other members — loans that were never repaid. 
Probably that was one reason why he retired 
from parliament, as his const! tuent-s had a high 
opinion of liis integrity, and wmuld certainly have 
returned him at a small exjamse. 

As Elwes grew in years, his parsimony increased. 
He took to building largely in London ai'oimd 
Marylebone, and this entailed frequent visits to 
the metropolis. On these occasions it was his 
custom to occupy any house of his own that 
might happen to be empty. In this manner he 
moved about frotn street to street, so that his 
own relations never knew where to find him. A 
couple of beds, the same number of chairs, a 
table, and an old woman, comprised all the 
furniture, and he moved them about at a minute’s 
warning. He used to say that of all his mov- 
ables the old woman gave him the most trouble. 
She was always taking cold from the cliillness 
of the large rooms, coupled with insufficient 
firing. 

His son George having married, was naturally 
anxious that his father should make his Lome 
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may have had access to the open sale. \Vell, 
Olieckley also may have had access. — Don’t be 
afraid, Glieckiey— we are not going to charge 
you with the tiling at all. You are not the 
forger. In fact, there was a third person who 
had access to tlie safe.’ 

She opened her Iiaiidbag and toolc out a packet 
of papers. 

Then she sat clown, with these in her hand, and 
leaning over the table, she looked straight and 
full into i\Ir Bering’s eyes, and began to tallc 
slowly in a low and munniiring voice. And 
now, imleed, everybody understood that something 
very serious indeed was going to be said and 
done. At the last moment a way had occurred 
to Elsie. She would let them all see for them- 
selves what had happened, and she would spare 
her guardian the bitter shame and pain of being 
exposed in the presence of all this com- 
pany. 

'Mr Bering,’ she began, 'yon have strangely 
forgotten that yon know Mr Edmund Gray. 
How could you come to forget that'^ YTiy, it is 
ten years at least since yon made his acquaint- 
ance" He knows yon very well He docs not 
pretend to have forgotten you. You are his soli- 
citor. You have the management of liis property 
—Ms large private fortune— iii your hands. You 
are his most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friemls, is it ? You must not .say that 
you forget Edmund Gray.’ 

Mr Dering changed colour. His eyes expressed 
bewilderment. He made no reply. 

'You know that Edmund Gray leaves this 
room every evening on liis way to Gray’s Juu : 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but not till eleven or twelve— two 
hours after the time tliat you yourself used to 
come. His head is ahvay.s so full of his thouglits 
and his teaching, that lie forgets the time between 
twelve and four, just as you forget tlie evening 
and the morning. You are both so much 
absorbed that you cannot remember each 
.■"Other.’' ■"■ " 

M.r Bering .sat upright, the tips of liis hngers 
touching. He listened at first gravely — though 
anxiously. Presently a remarkable change passed 
over his faee : he became full of anxiety. He 
listened as if lie was trying to I’emember : as if 
he was trying to understand. 

'Edmund Gray,’ he said, speaking slowly. 
'Yes, I remember' my client Edmund’ Gray, "l 
have a letter to wwite for him. What is it? 
Excuse me a moment ; I must write that note for 
him.’ He took pen and paper and hastily wrote 
a note, wdiicli Elsie took from him, read, and 
gave to Sir Samuel 

* You want to tell the banker that Mr Edmund 
Gray has returned you the transfers.— Yes— 
Tbaiilc you, I thought you could not forget that 
, , client, of all others.’ 

He leaned back smiling— bis expression no 
longer anxious, but pleased and happy. The 
. change transformed h im. He was not Mr Bering, 

' but another. 

' Go on, child’ 

'The rooms of Gray’s Inn are quiet all day 
, long. It is a peaceful place for study, is it not I 
- Ybu, sit there, your hooks before you, the world ■ 

.. ■■■■y u ■ ; u;::y;>;-4yg|y;y , : ;:4- 

. ; ^ Quite forgotten,’ said Mr Bering. 


' iSfo— no,’ cried Checkley, springing to his feet. 

'I won’t have it done. P 

/Bit down.’ Geoige pu.shed him Ixack into 
his chair. 'Another word, and you leave the 
room,’ 


ABOUT MISEPvS. 

Few people are able to realise to themselves the 
all-absorbing passion for hoarding which engrosses, 
to the exclusion of all others, the heart of the 
Miser. Curiously enough, this craving for secret- 
ing wealth id a product of civilisation, which has 
grown up with society, and become more devel- 
oped as gold and silver became emblems of 
wealth. The occ\ipation and ambition of a miser’s 
life is not to accumulate for himself or his chil- 
dren or relations, but for the same reason that a 
magpie steals a silver spoon, for the pleasure of 
hiding it. 

Daniel Dancer was one of the class of misers 
who hoarded money for the pleasure of secreting 
it. In this he but followed an hereditary ten- 
dency, as his father and grami father Inul all 
done the same. It has been s^dd that miserly 
instincts as a general rule are not inherited, but 
this case was undoubtedly an exception ; for not 
only himself but his brothers and sisters were 
all of a miserly disposition. He was born in the. 
beginning of the eighteenth century at YYnild, 
a village near Harrow, and on the death of his 
father, Daniel, the eldest son, inherited a fair 
estate. lie sidfered great imeasiiiess at this time 
on account of a feeling of certainty which pos- 
sessed him that Ids fatlier had concealed large 
sums of money about the premises. His trouble 
was not occasioned so much by the idea that 
the money might not be discovei'ed, but from 
the fear that his brothers might find it and not 
give it to him. Ultimately, about two hundred 
pounds in gold and silver coins were discovered 
enclosed in two pewter dishes buried beneath a 
gate-post, and nothing more was ever foiirnl 

Dancer spent tlic wiiole of his life in the 
house on Harrow Weald Common, and a dreary, 
yrretched blank that life was. Tlie liouse stood 
in about eighty acres of rich meadow-land, with 
some fine oak drees upon it; and there wa.s also 
a sniiill farm adjoining. Tlie whole, if properly 
cultivated, might at that time have brought a 
nice little income. But cultivation is expensive, 
so he preferred to let everything run to grass. 
The ^ house was never repaired, and gradually 
fell into sad decay. The gates on tlie premises 
were all off their hinges, and the hedges were 
allowed to grow until they became useless. lie 
also practised a rigid economy upon hi.s own 
person. He seldom %vashed’ his hands and 
face, and^ \yhen he did, dispensed with the 
luxury of either soap or towel His tattered 
clothes, of wliich the original colours ’ivere un- 
recognisable, were Iield together by means of a 
hay band wound round Ms body, liis legs being 
encased in a similar covering. A more forlorn 
or \yretc1ied looking object it would be impossible 
to imagine;^ and yet at this time lie,, was in. 
possession of property of , the aimual ';vMuo. of 
three thousand pounds. - ' * I '" ' 

As he at this time lived alone, being too.' 
penurious to allow himself help of any kind^;, 
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liis dwelling offered a temptation Jo robbery that 
was not likely to be resisted. 3iis well-known, 
avarice w’as an excuse, and seemed also a ])allia~ 
tioix for the crime. On several occasions thieves 
broke into the house, and once or twice he was 
nearly hanged in tlie endeavour to extort from 
him a confession where he had hidden his money. 
At length he securely nailed up all the doors and 
windows of his house, save one on the upper 
floor, which he entered by means of a ladder, 
dragging it in after him like Kobinsou Crusoe. 

As no man is wholly liad, so this miserable 
miser bad one good quality. Lady Tempest, his 
nearest neighbour, pitied the man, and had been 
kind to him, visiting him when he \vas ill, and 
endeavouring to persuade him to allow himself a 
few of the necessaries of life. Not succeeding in 
getting him to abandon the sack in vrbich he 
had slept for years, she actually presented him 
ivitli a bed. 3n gratitude for her kindness, he 
made a will in her favour, and one day, wdien 
he thought he 'vvas dying, he sent for her, and 
gave her the paper. Having thus yielded up all 
that w'as dear to him on earth, lie soon sank, 
and died on September 4, 1794, aged seventy- 
eigbt, and was buried in the churchyard of 
his parish of Harrow% Apart from his besetting 
Weakness — craze, call it wdiat you will— lie often 
exhibited strong common sense, and there is no 
doubt but for that 'weakness he would have been 
a re])utable citizen and a credit to liis family. 

Jolin Elwes is a name •which has become 
proverbial in the annals of avarice. Born to 
great riches, he nevertheless developed a passion 
for accumulating wealth by denying liimself 
common necessaries to sucli a degree as to make 
his name famous. Tiie career of Jobn Ehves 
presents in many respects a marked contrast to 
that of Dancer, and furnishes an example of 
the terrible inconsistency of man. His father’s 
name was ]\Ieggott, a brewer of Southwark, %vho 
died wdien tlie boy was about four years ohl ; and 
it was to tlie principles instilled by his mother, 
and later, the advice and example of his uncle, 
that John Elwes probably owed the most marked 
traits in his character. Although her husband left 
her one hundred thousand pounds, it is said she 
starved herself to death. H.er son was sent to 
Westminster School, wdiere he remained some 
j^ears, and became a good classical scholar. He 
inherited about two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds from his uncle, Sir Harry Elwes, who was 
himself as penurious as his iiephe’w after’wards 
became ; and as his own fortune was of a similar 
amount, he was at this time a very rich man. h^or 
fifteen years before his uncle’s death John Elwes 
was known in all the fashionable circles of the 
metropolis, liis large fortune introducing him to 
the best society. His passion for play — a passion 
at that time rampant in society — was only ex- 
ceeded by his avarice, and it was not until late 
in life that he entirely relinquished it. According 
to his own assertion, few played deeper or with 
more varying success. He once sat playing for 
two days and a night with the Duke of North- 
umberland, to whoiu he lost several thousands. 

. Strange inconsistency ! that wdiile struggling to 
.save sixpences and shillings, he could thus fritter 
... away thousands of pounds. At this time he 
was Ms iinele’s acknowledged heir, and used to 
: • Visit him frequently at his seat in Suffolk. It 


is said that, fearful that his uncle would think 
him wantonly extravagant if he appeared before 
him in hi.s ordinary dress, he hired a room in 
a cottage near, where he used to call and change 
his clothes for a very mean-looking quiet suit. 

On the death of his uncle, Ehves assumed his 
name and removed to Suffolk, w-here he began 
to keep foxhounds. He had always been ta bold 
and fearless rider, and at this time liis hunters 
were comsidered among the be.st in the country. 
This "was the only time he ever was known to 
spend money on ]>leasure. Even then, everything 
was managed after the most frugal fashion. His 
liuntsman milked the cows, prepared breakfast 
for himself uiid friends, then attended to the 
stables, donned liis green coat, and led the 
hounds ; and after a day’s hunting, refi'csked 
himself by rubbing clown the horses, milking 
the cows again, and so forth. And yet his master 
often called him an idle dog, and said he wanted 
to be paid for doing nothing. 

With the two large fortunes which he possessed, 
and the wretched way in which he lived, his 
whole expenses at tliia time not being more than 
three hundred pounds a year, riches pioiired in 
upon him in torrents. But as he never kept 
any accounts or trusted any one to keep them for 
him, relying on his memory for everything, his 
affairs were in a frightful tangle, of which no 
one could find the thread but himself, and he 
lost it as he advanced in years. He was a prey 
to every pierson who had a want or a scheme 
tliat promised high interest, and in ibis way is 
said to have lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 

He sat for Berkshire, in which he liad a large 
estate, in three iiarlianients ; but his parlitamont- 
ary honours made no difference in his dress or 
his habits. He consented to stand for the con- 
stituency only u])on condition that he should 
be returned free of expense. He dined once at 
the ordinary at Abingdon during bis canvass, and 
so obtained his seat in parliament for the mode- 
rate sum of one .shilling and sixpence, a record 
which has probably not yet been broken. Never- 
theless, he was 'wont to declare that the seat cost 
him quite as much as three contested elections, 
in consequence of the borrowing propensities ^of 
the other members — loans that were never repaid. 
Probably that was one rea.son wliy he retired 
from parliament, as liis comstitueiits had a high 
opinion of his integrity, and would certainly have 
returned him at a small ex]>ense. 

As Elwes grew in years, his parsimony increased. 
He took to building largely in London around 
Marylebone, and this entailed frequent visits to 
the metropolis. On these occasions it was his 
custom to occupy any house_ of his own that 
might happen to be empty. In tins manner he 
moved about from street to street, so that his 
own relations never knew where to find him. A 
couple of beds, the same number of chairs, a 
table, and an old %vomaii, comprised all the 
furniture, and he moved tliem about at a minute’s 
warning. He used to say that of all his mov- 
ables the old woman gave him the most trouble. 
She was always taking cold from the chillness 
of the large rooms, coupled ’with insufficient 
firing. 

His son George having married, was naturally 
anxious that liis father should make his home 
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•with him. One obstacle aclvaneed by the old 
man was the ex^oense of the journey ; this v/as 
overcome by the attorney employed hj his son 
offering to take him to Berksiiire free of cost. 
Kext, he stated tliat his last coat was so shabby, 
and he could not alTord to buy another. This 
objection was likewise overcome through the 
same agency, his son desiring Mr Partis, tlie 
attorney, to buy one and make him a present 
of it. He finally went to reside with his son 
on his estate in Berkshire ; hut his ixiemury was 
beginning to fail him, and lie was continually 
losing tlie small sum of money which he had 
taken witli him, and which ho declared was all 
he had in the world. It was about five pounds ; 
and this he used to hide, and being unable to find 
it, declared tluit lie had been robbed. At last, 
liaviiig become very feeble, and his memory 
quite 'gone, lie died on the 26th of November 
1788, leaving property to the amount of eight 
hundred thousand pounds. His two natural sons 
inherited half a million ; and the remainder, 
consisting of entailed estates, descended to the 
heir-at-law. 

This man was one of the strangest contradic- 
tions. He was of the highest honour and integrity, 
and his “word alone was always considered a suf- 
ficient security. Though cousuniecl and his better 
nature distorted by the passion of avarice, such 
was Ills delicacy of feeling that he processed never 
to.be able to a'sk a gentleman for money, and tliis 
rule he never violated. In consequence, several 
large sums which in his gambling days lie 'woii 
from persons of rank were never j)aid. His 
manners were always gentlemanly and niild, even 
rudeness could not ruffle them ■ and on several 
occasions he was known to put himself to 
considemble trouble in oivler to do a service to 
persons from whoin he could have had no hope 
of repayment. From all of wdiich we may con- 
el ude that there was in him a natural kindness 
of heart, though choked by a rank growth of 
noxious weeds. 

Of a fijtally difFereut character was Thomas 
Coolce, who was a couteinpornry of Pllwes, and 
who attained some little celebrity by his riches 
and shameless meannesses. , He was born at 
■Clewer, near Windsor, in 1720. His fatlier, an 
itinerant fiddler, died when he was an infant, 
and he was brought up by a grandmother at 
Swannington, nem‘ Norwich. As a boy he was 
employed at a factory in Norwich, afterwards 
becoming a porter to a diysalter. Through the 
interest of his master, he obtained an appoint- 
ment ill the Excise, and arrived in London with 
eight shillings in his pocket. 'Hls early habits 
of parsimony continued. He ingratuited himself 
with a brewer, and took some trouble to learn 
the business ^ and wlien this man diecl^ he told 
tlm widow her only chance of carrying on the 
trade was to marry hihiself, as he“ was better 
• acquainted with it than any one else. To this 
she ultimately coiiHented. He was now a rich 
•■nnm; but the richer ' he- became, the more his 
avarice increased. He allowed scarcely any food 
;in the house, nearly starved besides ilLtreating 
'his wife; and she, poor souk 'who had been used 
tb a very different life with her former husband, 
soon died of a broken heart One oi his favour- 
';ite methods of obtaining Ms daily food was by 
Timely visits to persons he knew, throwing .out 


hints of haviifg jiast made his will, in wliich he 
had not forgotten them. Or he would be very 
particular in having the full names of the chii- 
dreii written down, carefully bestowing the paper 
in liis pocket-book. Another method was to fall 
down in the street in a simulated hi before a 
good house, into w'hich he would be taken and 
kindly treated. He never failed to call the next 
day, profuse in his thanks for their kindness, 
representing that thej^ had saved his "life, for 
wliich some day they w’ould receive a substantial 
reward. Thus, by empty promises made to all 
sorts of people, he was continually raising hopes 
for no other purpose than to trade on them to 
his own advantage. As the rich Mr CookeT 
friendship was worth cultivating, he was continu- 
ally receiving presents of geese, turkeys, hare.s, 
and wines, from people to whom he had made 
these false promises. Notwithstanding his in- 
ordinate love of money, lie was fond of amuse- 
ment j he liked a good horse, and went once a 
year to Epsom races. These excursions, however, 
seldom cost him anything, for he always managed 
to fasten himself upon other people. At length, 
through infirmities of age, he found himself 
compelled to have medical advice. His plan 
then was to dress himself in rags, and apply to 
some jihysieian as a pauper or unfortunate trades- 
man, relying upon the doctoBs kindness to obtain 
his advice. He did this manj^ times, and once 
Avas so troublesome to a doctor, that the latter 
caused inquiries to be made about him, and dis- 
covered who he was. Upion this he refused to 
see him again, and sent him his bill, which, how- 
ever, was never paid. Thus did this man, by 
the most paltry devices, delight in tricking every 
one with whom lie was brought in contact. At 
length he became extremely weak, and spent 
the remaining portion of his life in arranging 
bis alfaira with his solicilor, altering and realtex‘- 
ing his will man^^ times. He died on the “2(>th 
of August 1811, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age, unpitied and uulameiited, leaving nearly 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds behind 
him. Of all the miserable and sordid men of 
whose life we have any record, his, surely, is the 
worst. Not one good action or one redeeming 
virtue can we place to liis credit. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LAEBIKIN. 

He is a corner-boy ; but he is more than that 
He shuns honest woik ; but be is more tba'a an 
idler. Like the mysterious growths in xliistralian 
fauna and llora, lie seems to be a peculiar pro- 
duct of the country ; and he has grown with the 
growth of population, until his present numbers, 
and his habits and methods of operation, have 
become an interference with the liberty of the 
well disposed, and his presence has become a 
nuisance. He is not illiterate. Not that, .by any 
means. He can read, ivrite, and cipher. The 
system of compulsory education has taught him 
the three Fs ; but it has fallen short of teaching 
him to behave himself or to become a respectable 
member of society. Our xiustralian Larrikin has 
diverted his knowledge to vile uses, And. ip^ned' 
into foul channels what ' might otherwise ,- Inive - 
helped him in a true life-cai»eei*. He can be^ 
more ingeniously profane than the old country 
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corner-boy of fifty years ago ; but lie is in every 
respect a ipTikin, and his education only seems 
to have assisted him in becoming a cleverer one. 

In his momenta of respite from his perverse 
war against society, he is a politician. He can 
talk glibly and familiarly of Sir John Itobertson 
as ‘old Johnny Eobeilsou and knows all about 
Sir Henry Parkes from the days of liis toy- 
shop till the pre.sent. In New South Wales he 
is a Protectionist, and reproaches the Free-trade 
policy of the Government for his ^Yant of em- 
ployment ; while in Victoria he rails against Pro- 
tection as the occasion of all his woes, and lie is 
there a tlioroiigh-going Free-trailer. Tlie new 
question of Federation he professes to understand 
in all its bearings, and on this, as on ail like 
subjects, he speaks with the authority of one 
who knows. 

But the prominent theme of his conversation 
and the cliarin of his life is Sport, and particu- 
larly that section of it known by him as horse- 
racing. He knows all the great lionses of the 
past and the present j and ventures to give 
‘tips’ as to all the future. He will luidertakG 
to enlighten you about the English Derbji', 
and discourse eloquently regarding the prospects 
of Australian horses winning laurels there in 
days to come. The Melbourne Cup and the 
Randwick or Liverpool races are watched hy 
him with tlie keenest interest, and by means fair 
or foul he raises money to place on the events. 

Cricket has of course a large share of his 
attention. Intercolonial matches intere.st liim only 
to a slight degree ; but the arrival in the colo- 
nies of an Engli-sli cricketing team is a red- 
letter day for him ; and in an incredibly sliort 
space of time he is thoroiighlj’’ versed in' the 
outstanding characteristics of the play of every 
member in the team. And if you find him as.sert- 
ing that ‘So-and-so’ is a good wicket-keeper, and 
some one cdse tlie be.st bowler in the team, you 
have generally to admit that the judgment heluis 
pas.sed is correct 

The other form of athletics which aids in 
relieving our friend’s life of care is sculling 5 
and ill recent times, perhaps the sculling contests 
more fclian cricket have added zest to his exist- 
ence. This is naturally to be accounted for Ijy 
the fact that the Australians have been the 
victors ; and beyond all else, our larrikin is 
an Australian and a worsliipper of muscle. 

The foregoing is our larrikin in his milder 
moods. Unfortunately, there is a darker side. 
He (loos not always talk i^olitics, or the turf, or 
athletics. The practice of cruelty forms one of 
his chief personal ainuseruents. And tlu.s is not 
to be wondered at. It is only another phase of 
that disregard for feeling.? which prompts lain 
to insult the liituian beings which pass him 
by at the street corners. The lower forms of 
creation should have no feelings ; hence, on his 
Sundays, he and a few of his fellows may be 
seen proceeding to the bush on a Imnting ex- 
pedition — tlie o.stensible game, being rabbits, 
hares, native bears, kangaroos, wallabies, or aught 
of the like whicli may be started. If on the 
journey, liowever, anything should be encoun- 
tered in the shape of young cattle, and if half a 
chance presents itself, the higher game, irre- 
spective of its value, will be that destroyed, 
(July about twelve inoiitbs ago the writer saw a 


yearling heifer whicli had fallen into the merci- 
less hands of a band of these rulllans ; their dogs 
had been set on to worry it ; and when tlie 
refuted amusement ceased, the poor bea.st was 
alnjo.st powerless to move. 

The Australian larrikin is a thief. He must 
have money ; for he attends races and bets on 
them ; he smokes and he drinks ; and these 
things mean money. Nowadays, it does not 
often happen that fond and foolish parents will 
provide their grown-up and idle sons with means 
whereby to continue in that occupation. Life 
is becoming too much of a struggle in the colo- 
nies, as elsewhere, to admit of such ; and if the 
larrikin is forced on his own resources, he is to 
be found pilfering from shop-en trance.?, clearing 
fowl-roo.sts, breaking and entering dwellings, and 
developing into a sneaking, contemptible thief. 

Some of the plundering depredations of these 
youtlis have a ludicrous side. Not a great while 
ago two of them resolved to start poultry-farm- 
ing in a little place in the vicinity of Sydne3^ ; 
The undertaking seemed a laudable one ; and 
it was pleasing to hear of the enterprise of the 
lads embarking on the venture with the evident I 
de.sire to turn over a new leaf and gain an 
honest livelihood. The poultry-run was pre- 
pared, and was gradually stocked ; but iin fortu- 
nately, about the same time numbers of people 
began complaining that their fowl-roosts had 
been vi.sited by night and deprived of their 
occupants. The police got behind the scenes ; 
the fowls were identified ; the run was brokeii ' 
up, and the poultry-fanciers were provided with 
otlier quarters. Doubtless, during all the future 
lives of these two individuals there will be 
muttered cursing against the brutal colonial 
law.s whicli place a block in the way of men 
earning their livelihood, merely because of sumo 
absurd notions about tlie rights of property. 

Sometimes, too, tliere is considerable romance 
connected with the procedure of the larrikin, , 
A year ago or so half-a-dozen of them formed 
tbeni.sc Ives into a sort of joint-stock company, : 
with the apparent intention of saving expense 
in the shape of rent They took op their re.si- 
dence in a rocky seaside cavern, and were cer- 
tainly accomplishing their object; but soon it 
was discovered that, as well as living rent free, 
they were managing at the same time to get 
, together the nece.ssaries of life without troubling ' 
i to pay for them. One of the partners in the 
I concern was found to have eloped w’ith a bag 
' of Hour from a groceiy establishment ; and others 
of them had succeeded in doing the like regarding 
many of the commodities necessary for the carry- 
ing on of a well-ordered and well-provided abode. . 
But here, again, the police put an abrupt eiuliiig, 
to the proceeding.?, and Nature’.? romantic 
clence liy the sea -was exchanged for one of arti- • 
fiicial construction. 

Were we, iiowever, to enumerate all the delin- 
quencies of tlie Australian larrikin, our survey 
would extend over all the items of the criminal 
calendar. Assaults on policemen, asHaiiits on 
females, stabbing aifraj^s, robberies from the 
person, and every conceivable form of oifeiiee, 
would b<i in the catalogue. All do not go the 
full length ill blackguardism ; .but some, on the 
! other hand, seem demon^possessed in their mad 
] career j and for these there is nothing too daring, 
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iiotliing too desperate. Of such a character 
•were the larrikins who, a few years ago, com- 
mitted a fonl and well-known atrocity, for which 
several of them suffered the extreme penalty^ of 
the law, and others are at present undergoing 
varied terms of impriyomneiit. 

The ages of tlie individuals we lia%^e been 
describing range from the middle of the Heens^ 
to the middle of the twenties.’ At the earlier 
age the youth is graduating in the school of vice 
under the instruction of tlie elder members of 
* the talent/ At the latter he has become a con- 
firmed frequenter of the jails ; and drifts into 
the ranks of that section of the adult unemployed 
which lounges in the parks in the daytime, and, 
when not engaged in deeds of daidviiess, sleeps 
there at night. 

GTiere are larrikinesses also. These keep the 
com] 3 any of the larrikins, and often assist them 
in their burglaries and other exploits. They 
frequent the dens of the Chinamen in the 
cities, and the huts of the Chinese gardeners in 
the suburbs and the country j and they do so, 
some of them, when they hav^e hardly entered 
their Heens.^ Some months ago, in %dnej, a 
member of this class was ordered to be im- 
prisoned for three months, for * having no lawful, 
visible means of support.^ She was eighteen 
years of age, and had been in the habit of living 
for some weekvS at a time in the den of one 
Chinaman, and then removing to another, and 
so on. She said ‘she would not work while she 
could be supported by Chinamen, and that she 
liked Chinamen better than other pt?ople.’ One 
of the Celestials came forward to say that ^ he 
would mallec [marry] her by -and-by ; ^ but. the 
magistrate had heard such speech before, and 
passed sentence. 

Eoasons innnmerabk* have been given for this 
*state of things in connection with youtliful 
Australia. Some have said that where excep- 
tional wililness is encountered, the transgressors 
will be found to be the descendants of tlie earliest 
of all the wliite settlers in Australia — those who 
*left their country for their coiuitiVs good/ and 
who, in entering upon colonial life, had a stained 
record to start with. Some, again, declare that 
a largn proportion of the luiTikin cla«s are the 
posterity of those wlio, being far from a success 
at home, were despatched by fond parents to 
Australia, with bright visions indulged Ho gild 
the far land where their homos were to be/ 
visions of future reformation, and of the new 
men the new country would make. The hopes 
were illusive, and such settlers turned out no 
more o! an Australian success than an English 
one j and it is not unreasonable for some to sup- 
pose that their offspring have inherited their evil 
propensities. Others, a^ain, lay a large part of 
the blame at the door of parents, and affirm that 
there is an almost general want of parental 
control sadly noticeable in the Australian colonies, 

' which has already caused much ■ mischief, and 
augurs badly for the future. The free, open-air 
life wdiich colonial children lead allows tliem 
Ho be nnicli less under the direct parental care 
■ than is the case in the old lands ; and an inde- 
.pencleace of action tends to be developed, which, 
Hf not glided to proper aims, soon finds out 
.improper ones,. Bq efticieiit, directing powder is 
vouchsafed, SO' some are found Ho say, and the 


natural result of the* want of restraint on the 
part of parents has led on the part of children 
to a want of regard not only for parental law,, 
but for all law, and for constituted authority. 

It is probable tliat all of these reasons have 
soniething to do wdtli the point at issue. Certain 
it is that the last-inentioneci one has Ijad con- 
firmation in a speech by the Honourable J. 
H. Garni tbers, Minister of Education for New 
South Wales. Speaking, to a gathering of school 
children, he said : *It was a regrettable fact that 
during the year 1889 there had been more 
than one thoiusand convictions recorded of juve- 
nile offenders for stealing and tlestroying plants 
and ilowers in tlie Sydney Botanic Gardens ; 
while in other parts of tlie w-orld there could be 
grown around the grounds of geutleraeii plants 
and flowers and frufts unfenced and unmolested. 
He deplored the evident wauit of respect for 
property which w^as manifested by the growing 
boj^s and girls of Australia, and hoped for better 
things.’ 

We have sketched the evil. What wull cure 
it all 1 The question is easy to ask ,* but it is a 
simpler task to tell of the facts and give reasons 
for them than to point out the remedy. The 
authorities by convicting on tlie charge, 
lawful, visible means of support/ rid society for 
a short time of the presence of both male and 
female members of tlie craft;’ but it is only 
a brief respite, and does not cure. He would 
be a public benefactor wdio would devise effective 
means for converting into a useful and respect- 
able member of society the Australian larrikin 
of to-day. 


AN AUTUMN MELODY. 

What notes of what ditty eaii sound from iiie city, 
From out of the dust and the din, 

WTjere the .sun’s pallid taper i.s dim tli rough the 
vapour 

That shrouds all the sorrow and sin ? 

At evening I listen — the murky lamps ^liisttm, 

The stars peer by two and by three ; 

The harsh Babel-noises replace your sweet voices, 

Dear sea ! 

Yet past tlie fog-curtain, I know it for certain, 

The barn -roofs have caught the last ruy ; 

The smoko of the threshing is softly enmesh hig 
Brown gables with delicate gray ; 

The red leuve.s are billing, the plovers are calling, 

The sea-wind is salt o’er the wold ; 

The bi'yonies blacken, the tufts of green bracken 
Turn gold. 

0 scents that redouble where slow through the 
stubble ■■■ 

The plough cleaves a pathway of hope ! 

0 woods fading yellow, and ox'chards grown mellow, 
And flocks on the far-away slope ! 

0 sea-songs that mingle on boulder and Hiingle, , ' ,,, 

0 fields that of old-time 1 knew ! 

My heart swells to bursting with infinite thirsting . 
Borj'ou! , 

M. C. fHnLiNQTom/ ' 

Printed and Published by W, k K. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Kow, London ; and Edinboroh. 
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BUITISH REGIMENTS AND THEIR 
INSIGNIA, 

The tiine-honoiired bafiges and other devices 
borne by our British Regiments can boast in 
many instances of a veiy interesting origin. This 
is not only true with regard to the ‘wliite horsey 
® laurel wreatli/ or ® castle atnl key/ which we are 
accustomed to see set down in almanacs and the 
like as the badges of certain corps, for there are 
frequently other distinguishing features that find 
no place in such lists. These are soiueUmes of 
a kind, too, not well calculated to attract the 
notice of non-military persons ; and it is possibly 
within the mark to say that not one in twenty 
civilian observers detects, for example, the a])- 
parentlj’- meaningless bow of ribbon on the back 
of the collars of the Royal NTelsh Fusiliers. This 
much-prized decoration is a unique distinction, 
without, liowever, any very hei*oic liistory ; it is 
merely a niomento of the queue or pigtail which 
was wo.ni in the army till about 180S. 

Among other badges, the same regiment carries 
the not unusual one of the Gvhite horse,’ above 
alluded to. Though well enough known, no 
doubt, to be the ‘white horse of Hanover/ it is 
probably not so W'idely understood for v/hat 
reason this device came to be bestowed upon so 
many of our older regiments. It would appear 
that in the beginning of the last century the 
appointments of a good many corps displayed 
the armorial coat or crest of the coionel-in-chief, 
who was often a member of the aristocrac}'-, and 
a territorial magnate in some part of tlie country. 
Such marks of ' distinction on the part of these 
territorial families, we are told, excited the keen 
jealousy of the newly-arrived Hanoverians, so 
. much so, that one of the very first steps taken 
by George I. was to sweep away these family 
insignia and replace them with his own. Hence, 
then, the frequency of the white horse as a 
regimental device. 

A'regiment of great renowm, the Scots Greys, 
carry m a badge an eagle with outstretched 
wings -the only device of the kind, in the army. 


The Greys have cnjoyeil this uni(|ne distinction 
since tlie celebrated capture of a French eagle 
or staiiduril at Mkaterioo by Sergeant Ewart, who 
was given a commission for liis gallantry. It is 
a W'cdl-earnoil badge, too, for the Greys have a 
sort of pre-eminence for taking standards ; at 
Ramillies they captured the colours of the 
‘Regiment du Roi / while at Dettingen they 
took the famous while standard of the French 
household cavalry. .And they are well entitled 
to the motto ‘Second to none,’ which they 
proudly carry. The mention of this motto re- 
minds us that there is another of the kind, 
though in Latin, in the ‘Service / the Cold- 
stream Guards carry the words ‘Nulli Seeundus’ 
upon their regimental colour. AVlien the troops 
were parmled to lake the oath of allegiance to 
Charles IL after the Restoration, the men were 
ordered to ‘ground’ their arms. Among others 
])rcseut were the throe regiments since known as 
the Foot-guards ; and they were commanded to 
take up arms as the First, Second, and Third 
Guards. The First and Third obeyed with alac- 
rity ; the regiment of General Monk stood still, 
to tlie surprise of the king, who inquired of 
i\.[oiik the reason for tlieir insubordinate bearing. 
The veteran replied that his regiment declined 
to be considered second to any other ; and, says 
the legend, Charles remarked : ‘ A^ery well | they 
shall be my Coldstream Regiment of Foot-guards, 
q,nd second to none.’ Hence the motto. General 
Alonl/s connection with this corps is commemo- 
rated in a curious manner. A small IJiiioB Jack 
is borne on the Queen’s Colour of the Coldstream, 
in consequence of Alonk having been an Admiral 
of the fleet as well as a general. This is a dis- 
tinction without a parallel in the army. 

Almost every one must notice that while 
officers wear their sashes over the left shoulder, 
sergeants have theirs over the right. There is 
one exception, however, to this rule ; for the 
sergeants of the 29th Foot arrange their sashes in 
precisely the same manner as the officers. Borne 
say that this distinction dates from Culloden, 
where the regiment is alleged to have had so 
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manj” otBcers slaiiij tliafc sergeants liad to take j 
their places in command of the companies, j 
Another regiment, the 13th, coniineniorafces its j 
terrible loss on the same field in a clifrerent 
fashion : the officers wear perennial mourning in 
the shape of a black stripe in tlieir gold lace. 
This kind of perpetual mourning is not, howcTer, 
peculiar to the 13th. The Orith and 84tli have 
Mack-edged lace on the officers’ tunics, in memory, 
it is said, of the loss they snsUiiuetl on the Kive 
in 1813; and black gloves used to be worn by 
the 84tli to commemorate the same event ^ Some 
other corps have the black stripe in their gold 
lace, but it seems to be very doubtful for what 
reasons. In certain cases it is supposed to lie 
a symbol of mourning for General Wolfe or Sir 
John Moore; in others, for heavy losses in 
action. 

It Dettingen, in 1743, the 22d Foot extricated 
George IT. from a somewhat perilous position, in 
remembrance of which event the}'" w-ear a small 
sprig of oak in their caps on the Queen’s birthday 
and other special occasions ; and on the 29th of 
May" an acorn is worn by some old regiments, that 
date being the anniversary of the'’Eestoration. 
In a similar fashion the 12th and 20tli wear a 
rose on the 1st of August. This floral decora- 
tioir arises from the tradition, wdiich is well 
founded, that at Miudeii these regiments 
marched through hower-gax\lens, and most of the 
men wore roses as they "iveiit into action on 
August 1, 1759, For their prow^ess at Mind mi, the 
12th, 20th, 23d, 25th, 37th, and 51st regiments 
were granted leave to carry a laurel wreath on 
their colours and equipments ; and for reasons 
above alluded to, the 20th have in addition a rose 
on their standards. Besides the ^ litinden wreath,’ 
there is one other instance of the same symbol in 
the arm}'" — it is borne on the colours of the 57ih, 
the * Die PTards ’ of Albnera celebrity. A regiment 
just mentioned, the 12th, together with the 39th, 
56th, and 58t]i, carry the ^Castle and Key,’ the 
inotto ‘Montis insignia Caipe,’ and the word 
‘Gibraltar/ on account of having taken part in 
the memorable defence of that fortress from 1779 
: to 178a 

A famous regiment, the 5tli or North urnherlaud 
Fusiliers, has a distinction of a curious if not 
altogether unprecedented variety. In their head- 
dress the olli'cers and men have a plume red 
, an the upper moiety and white in the lower; 
and though this may not perhaps seem a 
' matter of much moment, it has a history. 

. At Wilhelnisfeahl, and again when in St Lucia, 
the 5th, after sanguinary combats, gathered froip 
the caps of slain French grenadiers 'enougli white 
feathers to tit out the whole regiment with plumes 
— an adornment which a while afterwards met 
with the approval of tlie^ authorities. But in 1829 
a War Office order gave instructions for the white 
plume, to be -more generally adopted in the ser- 
vice and in consequence of this innovation, the 
' Fusiliers' complained! that they would lose their 
.< well-earned distinction. So the matter at issue 
was eventually compromised by granting them 
permis^siou to wear the half-red, half-white plume 
• above mentioned. For reasons never properly 
■•.explained, the 5th wear a rose on St George’s 

• -•Brides feathers, other curious, trophies are 
‘’impresEBted 4n: the belongings of this regiment. 


At Lucknow they captured an ivoiy bedstead 
belonging to the Begum, as well as a great rod 
or stick of silver. From a part of the former 
a bandmaster’s baton wars carved ; ■while the 
latter urns fashioned into a drnm-rnajor’s staif. 
Both are still doing duty. This staif, by the 
"way, reminds us of the ivory stick carried on the 
anniversaries of certain battles by the sergeant- 
major of the 91st Higlihiiulers, MTien on the 
way home from the Cape in 1802, the transport 
having the regiment on board was charged b}qa 
sword-fish, which left its w'eapon einhedded in 
the side of the vessel. Converted into a walking- 
stick, the ivory sw’ord accompanied the sergeant- 
major through the whole of the Peninsular \Vai\ 
The names of the battles in which it w"as carried 
are inscribed upon it on plates of solid gold ; and 
it is still carried on parade by the sergeant-major 
on the anniversaries of these actions. 

Somewhat akin to the party-coloured plume of 
the Nortlmmberland Fusiliers, again, was the red 
ball which used to appear on the shakoes of tlio 
light company of the 4Gtli Foot. During the 
battle of .Brandywine, in the American War, this 
company by accurate shooting ma<le great Iiavoc 
in the ranks of the enemy, wlio threatened, when 
tliej" could obtain a favourable opportunity for 
revenge, to give tlie marksmen no quarter. In 
defiance, however, of this niemice, and to make 
themselves more readily distiiiguislictl from their 
comrades, they dyed the ball in their caps red— 
with blood, according to tradition— in qJace c»f 
the green worn by the rest of the regiment.. 
This distinction was subsequently sanctioned by 
the War Office authorities. 

One more instance of a similar kind, and wc 
are done. The 28tli Foot used to have a singular 
distinguishing feature in their number badge, 
which was affixed not only on the front, in the 
usual manner, but also on the bach of their caps. 
On one occasion in Egypt, when ratlier incau- 
tiously drawn up inline, a fierce onslaught v/aa 
made upon the regiment, in rear as well as in 
front, by large bodies of French cavalry. There 
was no time to get into square formation to 
‘receive’ tlie charging horsemen ; but tlie com- 
manding officer, being a man of resource, sliouted, 
‘Bear r<ank, right-about-face. Fire!’ The men 
carried out the or<ler with promptitude ; stiuiding 
back to back, they simultaneously beat off both 
assaults ; and to commemorate the afffiir, they 
ivere granted the unique distinction of the dupli- 
cate number badge. 


BLOOD BOYAL. 

CHAPTER VI.-~TKE PROOF OF THE PODDING. 

Dicic slept little that night : he lay awake, de- 
spondent. Next day he rose unrefreslied, and by 
a quarter to ten was in the quad at Durham.’ Not 
another candidate as yet had showed up so early. 
But intdergi’a<Uiates were astir, moving aimlessly 
aci’oss the quad in caps and ^owns, and staring 
hard at the intruder, as one might stare ,at a 
strange wild beast from some distant; 'country./ 
Dick shrank nervously from their gasse,.- hardly r 
daring to reiiiembi^r how he -had hoped atCliid-' 
clingwick to be reckoned in their number. , One’- 
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thing only gave him courage every time he raised Oilliiigham had walked through the paper, he 
Ills eyes — the Flantagenet Leopards on the facade averred ; a set of absurdly elementary questions, 
of the buildings. Should he, the descendant of so floored Jacopo Naidi/ he remarked< with a 
many great ldngs--~«toto- ecUtns m/z 7 nfs— should smile, ^and I .simply polished oil the Edict 

he slink ashamed from the son.s of men ivhom ? Lick, nunn desprmihmt, ^vent thpugl^ 

1- . Ill X j. 1 1 TV It lu uetaiL coiuessiim with simnie to entire isnox’* 

Ins ancestors would have treated as rebellions fi fv *. w ^ IT 

^ „ _ , _ , _ ance or more than one important, matter. *Oh, 

subjects? He refused sucli degra.latiou. lor F^gsett exclftimed. ^ivitli deep 

the honour of the Plantagenets ho would still admiration. ‘He wins in a canter. ' I tell yon, 
do his best; and more than his best, the Black it’s no use any other fellow going in, when the 
Prince himself could never have accomplished. Poet ’s in the held. It’s Gillingham first, and the 
He lounged around the quad till the doors of nowhere. He knows his books, you ace. 
the hall were opened. A minute before that Pie s a fearful pro. at Uieni.’ 
time, Gillingham strolled casually up in sombrero there .s a dark horse, thouglq' GIL 

and gray suit and nodded a distant nod to him. suggested snupig. ‘ 1 lie Prince of the 

-•nr T>i A -11 -11 j./- Blood may hold the lists after all, agamst all: 

" Morning, Flantagenet,’ he .said languidly, putting comers’ . 5 o » 

Ms pipe in his pocket; and it was with an effort ^PeHiaps so/ Faussett answered with a eliort 
■that Dick inanaged to answer as if unconcerned, little laugh. ^But I’ll back the Biigby lot agai.ust 
^ Good-morning, Gillingham/ the held, all the same, for a fiver. The rek are 

The first paper was a stiff one-~a feeler on rank outsiders. Even money on the Poet 1 Ho%v 
general European history, to begin with. Dick gentlemen, noiv’s your chance! the Poet foi’ a . 
glanced over it in haste, and saw to his alarm fiver ! even money on the Poet, the Poet win.s ; 
and horror a great many questions that seemed who dl back the Plantageiiet B 
painfully unfamiliar. Who on earth were Jacopo ^ Dick coloured to the very roots of his hair ; he 
.Nardi, and Bequesens, and Jean Bey ? IVliat felt himself beaten in the .race beforehand. Ob, 
was meant by the Publication of the Edict of why^ had he ever come up to this glorious, irri- 
Bostotde ? And lie thought him.sel£ an historian ! possible place at all ? And why did he ever 
Pah! this was simply horrible I He glanced confide the secret of his intentions to the iinpru- 
up mutely at the other candidate.?. One or dent bead of the hou.se of Flantagenet '? 
tw'o of them appeared every bit as ill at ease That day and the next day, it was always tlia 
as himself ; but others .smiled satisfied ; and same. He .sat, ami Irit his pen, and looked hard 
as for the Born Poet, leaning back against tlje at the <piestions, and waiited for inspiration that 
■wall with pen poised in one hand, he .siirve3mJ never seemed to come : ivhile Gillingham, the 
the printed form ivith a plea.^ed .smirk on his brilliant, the omniscient, the practical, fully 
face that .said a.s plainly a.s -words could say it, equipped at all points, wont on and wrote — 
^Thi.s paper was just iuade for me I If* I’d wvrote, scratching his foolscap noiailj’- w’ilh a 
chosen the questions my.self, I cuuhlii’t have hurrying pen, .straight through the paper. Dick 
chosen anything that would have suited me better.’ envied liirn Ins fiuencvg his readiness, his rapidity ; 
.He set to work'' at it at once, with a business-like tlie Born Poet kept his knowledge all piickDl 
air — while Dick chewed liis quill pen — evidently for immediate u.se at the oinls of his fingei's, ami 
flooring every item in the lot consecutivelj^ No seemed able to pour it forth on. no inatler 'whut 
picking and choosing for him ; he dashed straight topic, the verj^ instant he required it. Words cams 
at it : Peter the Great or Charles XII,, Ca!sar to liiin quick as thought : he never paused lor a 
Borgia or Robespierre, it VvUis all one, Dick could second. Before the end of the examination,' Dick 
see, to the Born Poet. lie wrote awa^^ for dear had long ago given up all for lost, and only v-eut 
life with equal promptitude on the Reformation on writing at the papers at all from a dogged 
in Germany and the Piets in Scotland ; he seemed sense that it ill became a Flantagenet to admit 
just as much at home with the Moors at Granada he was beaten as long as a drop of blood or a ; 
as with the Normans in Sicily : he never hesi- whiff of breath remained in Ms body, 
tated for a second over that fearful stumper, The three days of the examination pa.ssed 
estate what you know of the Rise and Progress slowly awary, and each fiay Dick felt , even more 
of the Bavaxnan Monarchy and he splashed di.ssatisfied with his ’work than he had felt on 
off three -whole pages of crowded foolscap ’without the previous one. On the very last evening, he , 
turning a hair, in answex' to the command, ^ De- indited a despondent letter to Maud, so as 
scribe succinctly the alterations effected in the break the disappointment for her gently, explain- , 

. Polish Constitution tluriiig the seventeenth Gen- ing how unequally he was matched with .this . ‘ 
tury/ Such encyclopiudic knowledge appalled clever fellow Gillingham, whom all , Rugb}’^ 1 
and alarmed poor Dick, with his narrower British regarded with unanimous voice as a heaven- 
outlook : he began to feel he had been ill-ad vi,sed sent genius, a natural historian, and a Born 
indeed to mea.siiro his own strength against the Poet. After which, with many sighs, lie betook 
diplomatic service and the historical geniuses of himself once more for the twentieth time to the • 
the old foimdatioiis. study of the que.stion.s he had ans’^vered ’lym’st, 

^ ' WliOii they came out at midday, he compiared wondering how on earth he .could ever .Imve 
notes on tlieir respective performances with made that stupid hhinder about Aldan and the 
Gillingham. All three young men lunched Sjniod of Whitby, and what could have induced , 
together at the Bamcenh Flcad— Dick ordering him to suppose for one second that Peter of 
, eoicl beef and a glass of ’^vater, for Mr Plaxitagenet’s Amhoise was x’cally the same- qaerson^ as Peter 
-example had made him a teetotaler; while the the ITeiunit. With these and other like enw.s 
; ixyo Bugbj boys fared suniptuonsly every, day. off he made his soul misei^able that night ; , 

eixtiets, asparagus, fresh sti’aw^beiTies, and clarek and lie worried him.self with highly-coloured 
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mental pictures of the disgrace he would feel 
it to return to Ghiddingwick, no Oxford man 
at all, but a bookseller's assistant ! 

Not till twelve o’clock next clay was the result 
to be announced. Eicliard spent the morning 
listlessly with Gilhuglnun and EausseU. The 
Born P«k‘t was not boastful ; lie hated ostentation ; 
but he let it be clearly felt he knew he had 
acquitted himself with distinguished credit. Poor 
Dick was miserable. He half reiiected upon the 
desirability of returning at once to Ohiddingwick, 
witliGut waiting to hear the result of the examin- 
ation ; but the "blood of the Plaiitagenets reyolted 
within him against such a confession of abject 
cowarkce. At twelve o’clock or a little after, 
he straggled . round to Durham. In the big 
Chapel Quad, a crowd of eager competitors 
gathered thick in front of the notice-board. 
Dick hardly dared to press in among them and 
read in plain black and white the story of his 
own imqmilifted discomfiture. He held back and 
hesitated. Two elderly men in caps and gowns, 
whom he knew now by sight as fellows and 
tutors, were talking to one another quite loud 
by the gate. ‘But we haven’t seen Plantagenet 
yet,’ the gravest of them .said to his neighbour ; 
lie was a tall fair man, with a cultivated red 
beard and a most cUsthetic pince-ne?:-, 

Dick’s heart cauic up in his mouth. ^ He stood 
forward diffidently. ‘3D/ name’s Plantageuet/ 
ha said, with a very white face. * Did you want 
to speak to me V 

^Olij yes,’ the tutor answered, shaking him 
warmly l3y the hand : bvoii must come up, you 
know, to enter your name on the books, and be 
introduced to the Warden.’ 

Dick trembled like a girl. His heart jumped 
within him. AVhy, wdiat have I got?’ he asked, 
hardly daring even to ask it, lest he should hud 
himself mistaken. 

Tile man with the red beard held out a dupli- 
cate copy of the paper on the notice-board. ‘ You 
can see for yourself,’ he answered ; and Dick 
looked at it much agitated. 

‘ Modern Histoiy : Mr Eiehard Plautagenet, 
late of Chiddingwick Grammar-school, is elected 
to a Scholarship of the annual value of One 
Hundred Pounds. Proxime accessit^ ^fr Trevor 
Gillingham of Rugby School. Mr Gillingham is 
olfered a set of rooms, rent free, in the Oollege,’ 

The world reeled round and round on Dick as 
a pivot. It was too good to be true. He couldn’t 
even now believe it. Of what happened next, 
he never had any clear or connected recollection. 
In some vague pliautasmagoiic fashion he was 
dimly aware of being taken by the tutor into the 
College Hall airl introduced by name to a blaiid- 
iooking effigy in a crimson gown, .supposed to 
represent the Head of -tlie College ; after which 
it seemed to him that somebody made him sign 
a large book of statutcvs or something of the sort 
in medieval Latin, wherein he described himself 
as VPlantagenet, Bicardus, gen. ill, hiijus mdis 
alumnus and that somebody else informed him 
in the same tongue he ^vas duly elected. And 
then he bowed liimself out in wdiat Mr Plaiita- 
penet the elder would have considered a painfully 
madequate^ manner, and disappeared with brim- 
ming eyes into the front quadrangle. , , 

As^J^t- hc had scarcely begun to be faintly 
•. <5onscioitH of a vague se 21 .se of elation and trxuniph ; 


but as he reached the open air, which freshened 
and revived him, it occurred to liini all at once 
that now he was really to all practical intents 
and purposes an Oxford undergraduate, one of 
those very people whose gorgeous striped blazers 
and lordly inanuers had of late so overawed liiin. 
Would he ever himself wear such noble neckties? 
Would he sport a straw hat with a party-coloured 
ribbon I He looked up at the big window of that 
beautiful chapel, with its llaniboyant tracery, and 
felt forthwith a proprietary interest in it. B}" 
the door, Faiissett was standing. As Dick passed, 
he looked up and recognised ‘ the dai’k horse,’ the 
rank outsider. He came forward and took his 
hand, which he wrung with unfeigned admiration. 
‘By Jove, Phmtagenet,’ he cried, ‘yoiiVe licked 
us; you’ve fairly licked us. It’s wonderful, old 
man. I didn’t think yoit ’d have clone it. The 
Poet ’s such an extraordinary dab, you know, at 
history. But you must be a dabbei’. Look here, 

I say, what a pity you didn’t take ine the other 
day when I ofiered even money on Trev. against 
the field, l^on simply chucked away a good 
chance of a fiver !’ 

A little farther on, Gillingham himself strolled 
up to them. His manner was pure gold. There 
was no trace of jealousy in the way he seized his 
unexpected rival’s hand. To do him justice, 
indeed, that smallest and meanest of the human 
passions had no place at all in the Born Poet’s 
nature. ‘ Well, I congratulate you,’ he said with 
a passing pang of regret—for he too had wished 
not a little to get that Scholarship ; ‘as Sir Philip 
Sidney .said, your need was tlie greater. And 
even for myself I’m not wholly dissatisfied. It’s 
been a di.sappointmeiit to me — -aud I don’t very 
often secure the luxury of a disappointment. The 
true poet, you see, ouglit to have felt and known 
every human passion, good, bad, or indiiferent. 
As pure experience, therefoi\g I’m not sorry 
you’ve licked me. It will enable me to throw 
myself heiiceforth more dramatically and reali.stic- 
ally into the po.sitiou of the van(juished, which 
is always the more pathetic, and therefore the 
more poetical.’ 

They parted a little farther down on the u-ay 
towards the High Street After they’d done .so, 
the Philistine turned .admiringly towards his 
schoolfellow, whom no loyal Eugby hoy could 
for a moment believe to have been really beaten 
in fair figbt by a creature from a place called 
Chiddingwick Grammar-school. ‘By George, 
Trev.,’ he exclaimed witli a glow of genuine 
acliiiiration, ‘ I never saw an^Thing like fclmt ! 
It was noble, it was splendid of you !’ 

The Born Poet hardly knew what his com- 
panion meant ; but if it" meant that he thought 
something which he, Trevor Gillingham, had 
done was noble and splendid, why, ’twas certainly 
not the Born Poet’s cue to dispute the point with 
him. So he smiled a quiet non-committing sort 
of smile, and murmured in a gentle but distaijt 
voice, ‘Aha? you think so?’ 

‘Think so !’ Faiissett echoed. ‘Why, of course 
I do : it ’s magnificent. Only— for the honour of 
the school, you know, Trev. — I really think you 
oughtn’t to have done it. You ought to have* 
tried your very best to lick him.’ ; 

And meanwhile, Dick Plantagenet himself, the 
real hero of the day, was straggling dowj 3 , more 
dead than alive for joy, towards the Oxford post- * ’ 
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ofFice/ to send off the very first telegram he had 
ever despatclied in his life : Hiss Maud Plan- 
PAGENET, Gliicldingwiclcj Surrey.— -Hooray, have 
got it, the hmidred pound history.’ Thirteen 
#ords : si.vpence ha’peiiiiy. Strike out the Maud, 
and it ’s the even six pence. 

{To he continued.) 

^ Copj^riglit 1S92 in United States liy Cassell Pulilishing Co. 


THE BANKERS’ CLEABING-HOUSE. 

Most people have heard of the Bankers’ Clearing- 
house. It is situated in Post-Gfiice Court, n'hieli 
runs between Lombard and King William 
Streets, and is by no means prepossessing in 
appearance. Time was, no doubt, when it could 
boast of being as pleasing to the eye as most of 
its til en neighbours ; but tenvpora rMit(mtitr~and 
the Clearing-house lias changed for the worse. 
The dirt of ages has clustered thick upon it ; 
its architectural style has grown hopelessly old- 
fashioned ; while lordly banking halls of granite 
and of Portland stone have risen and compassed 
it on every side. It formed, originally, part of 
the old Post-office, and was first put to its present 
use some hundred and ten years ago ; but how 
long previous to its adaptation to the purposes 
of the City bankers its walls were set iii> the 
record does not inform us. 

The portals of tlie House are so jealously 
guarded by a couple of door-keex>ers that no 
member of the general public is likely to have 
an opportunity of witnessing for himself the 
Work conducted in.side ; and, therefore, the fol- 
lowing particulars of the s^’^stem, from the pen 
of one who has had considerable exj)erience as 
a ‘Clearer,’ may not x>rove uninteresting. 

Each of the twenty- five Clearing Bankers is 
allotted a desk, over which tlie name of the firm 
is displayed in prominent letters. These desks 
are arranged in alphabetical order, Barclay’s being 
close to the left-hand side of the door, with 
Brown’s, the City Bank, and others for near 
neighbours. That of the National Provincial is 
at the far end of the House ; and the remaining 
banks follow iii jiroper sequence until Williams’, 
on the right-hand side of the door, is reached. 
The number of clerks representing each bank 
varies considerably;, for wliile such houses as 
Giyn’.s and the London and County have as 
man}?- as eight, a small bank like the London and 
South-western sends only one during the early 
portion of the wotfc, aiul an extra hand about 
four o’clock, wlien the busiest time commences. 
On Stock Exchange ‘Settling Days,’ when stock- 
brokers’ cheques x>ass in large, numbers through 
the Clearing-house, and on the 4th of each montli, 
on which day a gi^eat many bills fall due, most of 
the banks increase the number of their represent- 
atives, and oil these occasions the desk accom- 
modation is b}^ no means sufficient Some slight 
relief is afforded by pressing into the service a 
small room up-stairs ; but the arrangement is 
found to be very inconvenient, and the staff will 
gladly welcome the day when the Committee of 
Bankers, in whose hands the management of the 
' House is placed, decides to remove the business 
to some more commodious structure. 

, . ■ The staff consists of a ‘ Chief Insspector,’ 
‘Deputy Inspector,’ ‘Clearers,’ and ‘Biiiiners.’ 




The two iiisxiectors carefully scrutinise each 
clearer’s balance-sheet, and mark off its various 
amounts in order to detect any error that may 
have arisen. The signature of one is required 
upon the transfer-form when a balance is to be 
]Daid or received, and no small portion of tlieir 
work is the preparation of elaborate tables setting 
forth the totals of the vast numbers of cheques 
and bills xmssiiig daily through the House. . 

The business Af the clearers is to enter under 
the name of the presenting bank the amounts of 
the cheques and bills — termed in the House 
‘ articles ’--drawn u])ou their own firm. The 
books in which the.se entries are made have 
printed at tlie head of their columns the names 
of the various banks ; and though the articles 
liave stamped across them the title of the firm 
presenting, it is no uncommon occurrence for a 
clearer to enter in his hurry some of them under 
the wrong lieading, and so cause considerable 
trouble not only to himself but to the clerk who 
has to balance with him when the work is agreed 
at the end of the day. The bad figures made by 
the drawers of cheques are frequently the cause 
of xiiitting the work wrong ; and many a laborious 
‘ tick-iip ’ has to be endured in search of some ; 
error which has occurred in consequence of the 
Xiencbant some people have for making an B with 
a remarkable resemblance to a 5, or writing down 
a 6 where their intention was to form a mere 
cijpher. 

The runners’ avocation is to journe}?- frequently 
between their respective offices and the House, 
bringing into tlie latter batches of articles, %vMcli 
they distribute ujion the desks of the. banks upon 
whom they are drawn, and returning with those 
imyable by their own firm, and wliich have been 
duly entered by their clearers in the ‘ In-clear- 
ing ’'books. 

At the close of business the tdearer has brought ; 
him tlie books in wdiich the ‘ out-clearing articles ’ ^ 
were entered before being sent down to the House, i 
The totals of these, "with tho.se of his own in- ! 
clearing books, lie agrees witli the other banks, , 
and strikes a balance with each. The balance- 
sheet has printed in alphabetical order down the 
middle a list of the Clearing Banks, and on each 
side of it a money column, that on the left being 
headed ‘Debtors,’ that on the right ‘Creditors.’ 
Tlie clearer we will say represents the Loudon 
and County Banking Company ; and, starting at 
the top of the list, proceeds to strike a balance 
between his firm and the Alliance Bank. He 
finds, we will assume, that the sum of the Alliance 
columns in the in-clearing book is, to put the 
amount in round figures, ,£50,000, while the out- 
clearing total is \£45,0D0. This gives a balance of 
£5000 in favour of the Alliance, and that amount , 
he enters in the right-liaiid column against the 
name of tliat hank. The xVlliance clearer, working 
in the same way, discovers that the London and. 
County Bank owes him £5000, and accordingly 
inserts those figures in the left-hand column of 
his balance-sheet. When a similar process liaS' 
been gone through witli the remaining hanks, the 
two sides of the sheet are cast. If the sum of the 
right side is the larger, the bank has to pay the 
balance away ; if the left exceeds the right, then 
the operation is reversed. All the Clearing Banks 
have accounts with the Bank of England, where 
is also kept the ‘Clearing Inspectors’ Account/- 
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the latter being solely used for the j:)ur 2 :)ose of 
arranging the transfers of the Clearing Banks. 
Those linns owing balaiicGS at the end of the day’s 
transactions authorise the Bank of England to 
transfer the required amount from their accounts 
to that of the Oleuriug Inspectors, from whiclg in 
turn, the hanks claiming balances are credited 
with the sums due to them. If there are no 
errors in the work, the Inspectors’ Account will 
exactly halaiiee ; but where a difference exists, the 
Inspectors have tlirust upon them the unpleasant 
task of searching through the twenty-live balance- 
sheets in order to detect tlu) mistake. 


THE IVOBY GATEA 

By WALTBE BESANT, 

CHAI'^TER XXXVIII.— I.B COHSEIL BE EAMILLE 
(continued), 

is a peaceful day,’ Elsie continued, ‘that you 
pass— for the most part alone — you with your 
books. Sometimes you come here to call upon 
your old friend and solicitor, Hr Dering.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ he replied. ‘We are very old 
friends. Though his views are narrow. — Where 
is he?’ He looked about the room. ‘You are 
all ivaiting to see him 1 He will be here directly. 
He is always here about this time.’ 

‘Yesj directly. You remember what I said to 
yon on Sunday concerning certain transactions ? 
I told you how^ impurtant it was to have the 
exact Umth about them.’ 

‘ Certainly. I remember. I wrote an account 
of them for you.’ 

‘You did. Are these papers wdiat you wrote?’ 

He looked at them for a moment. ‘ These are 
my papers,’ he said. ‘They arc what I wTOte 
at your request. Tliey contain a perfectly true 
account of what hap 2 )ened.’ 

‘How, before I go on, you wall not mind — 
these people here do not know Mr Edmund Gray 
— ypu will not miud my asking a few persons to 
testify that you are really Mr Edmund Graj^?’ 

‘ My dear child, ask all the world if you wish ; 
though I do not understand why my identity 
should be doubted.’ 

‘Hot quite all the world.— Mr Carstone, will 
you tell us the name of this gentleman?’ 

‘He is Mr Edmund Gray, niv neighbour at Ho. 
22 South Square, Chuy’s Inn.’ 

Mr Edmund Gray inclined his head and 
smiled. 

George went outside and returned, followed by 
a small company, who, in answer to Elsie, stepped 
forward one after the other and made answer. 

Said oin?. ; ‘ I am the landlord of the rooms at 
22 South Square tenanted by Mr Ednuind Gray. 
Tie has held the rooms for ten Years. This 
gentleman is Mr Edmund Gray, my tenant’ 

Said another : ,‘I am . a hamster/ and the tenant 
,of the rooms above those held by Mr Edmund 
Gray. I have known him— more or less— for ten 
years. This gentleman is "Mr Edmund Gra}",’ 
’.‘Said a third; ‘I am a commissionaire. I 
remember this gentleman very well,' though it is 
ei^hfe years since he employed me, and onlv for 
tone job' then. I went from an hotel in Horfolk 


America by 


Street, Strand, to a bank with a cheque which 1 
was to cash for him in ten-pound notes. He gave 
me half a sovereign.’ 

‘Quite so/ said Mr Edmund Gray. ‘I rcineim 
ber you, too. It was a cbecpie for seven hundred 
and twenty j)oimdi5, the particulars of whicii you 
liave in my statement, Elsie. I well remember 
this one-armed commissionaire.’ 

And a fourth : ‘I am the laundress who does 
for Mr Ediiiuiid Gray. I have done for him for 
ten years. This geiitlemaii is Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

And a fiftli : ‘ I am a news-agent, and I have a 
shop at the entrance of Gray’s Inn. This gentle- 
man is Mr Edmund Gray/ of 22 South Square. I 
have known him in the Inn for ten years.’ 

To each in turn Mr Bering nodded with a 
kindly smile. 

‘Athelstan/ said Elsie, ‘will you tell us when 
and where you have met Mr Edmund Gray V 

‘I met him last iveek in Garstones rooms on 
the same landing. He sat with us for an hour 
or more,’ 

‘It is quite true,’ said Mr Bering. ‘I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr iki'undel on that 
occasion.’ 

M also saw him/ Athelstan continued, ‘at a 
small lecture Hall at Kentish Town on Sunday 
evening — ye.sterday.’ 

‘ To complete the evidence/ said Elsie, ‘ I have 
myself spent nuniy hours almost daily ivith Mr 
Edmund Gray during the last fortnight or so.— 
Is not that true, dear Master?’ 

‘ Quite true, my Scholar.’ 

‘Brother — brotlier’ — Sir Samuel touched his 
arm — ‘I implore you— rouse yourself. Shake off 
tliis fancy.’ 

‘Let him alone, Sir Samuel,’ said Geoige — ‘let 
him alone. have not dune with him yet.’ 

‘Yes/ cried Mrs Arundel, who held now left 
her sent and was leaning over tiie table, following 
what was said with breathless mterest-'~‘ let us 
finish out this comedy or tragedy — as the case 
may be. Let no one interrupt.’ 

‘ I have also met you, sir ’ — Mr Bering addressed 
Checkley, who only groaned and shook. ‘ It was 
outside a taveim. You took me in and offered 
me a drink*’ 

Checkley shook liis head, either in sadness or 
in denial — but replied not, and at the thought of 
offering Sir Bering a drink, everybody laughed, 
which was a relief. 

^ ‘Bear Master,’ Elsie went on in her soft voice, 
‘ I am so glad that you remember all these things. 
It makes one’s task so much easier. Why, your 
memory is as strong an ever, in .spite of all your 
work. — How, I am going to read the two state- 
inents you wrote down yesterday afternoon. 
Then you may recall anything else you might 
like to add. Eemember, that as regaixls this flnst 
affair, the cheque for seven hundred and twenty 
pounds, my brother was charged, on suspicion 
only, with Jiaving forged it. How listen.’ She 
read the brief statement which you have already 
seen concerning the business of the first cheque. 
‘ That is your history of the. affair.’ ^ 

‘Quite so. Bering drew the cheque at iny 
request. I cashed it*' I found that • I had • no 
need of the notes, and I returned them.', That 
very sini pie/ , , . ■ ” A , ^ ^ 

‘ It is all so simple. that nobody ever guessed it, 
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the spring of the present year. You wrote a Githelstan/ said liis mother, Mvliat can I say ? 
second statement regarding them. I will read Oh ! 'what can I say 

that as well. Please listen very carefully.’ : Athelstan rose — during the long business ho 

She read the other statementj which you hare had sat motionless in the clients’ chair, his head 
also seen already. She read it very slowly, so in liis hand. How lie rose and stepped over to 
that there should he no mistake possible. During his mother. /Hush I’ he said. *Hot a word, 
the reading of these documents Sir Samiiers face It is all forgotten — all forgiven.’ 
expressed every possible shade of prprise. Mrs But Hilda sank upon \^lier knees and caught 
Arundel, leaning over the table, followed every his hands. . 

line. Hilda wexA— her head gracefully inclined /George/ said Sir Samuel, ‘forgive me. The 
over her pocket-handkerchief, as if it was an case looked black against you at' one time. It 


‘ This is ymiir account of the business P 
VCertainly, There is nothing more to be 


did indeed. Forgive me.’ He held out his 
hand. 

i Then there was great hand-shaking, embracing. 


added. It is a plain statement of the facts. I do and many tears. As for Oheckley he crept oiit 
not understand how tliey could be in any way and vanished in the retreat of liis own room. 


doubted or misrexiresented, 


It is all over,’ he murmured — ‘all over*. I’ve 


‘Would you, Sir Samuel, like to ask Mr ! lost four hundred pounds a year. That’s gone. 


Edmund Gray any (’xiiestionP All over — all over!’ 

‘ I don’t understand. He says that Mr Bering Mr Edmund Gray looked on this happy scene 
wi'ote^ a letter for him,’ p! family reconciliation with benevolence and 

Elsie showed him the letter they had seen Mr | smiles. 

Bering write, which he was passing from one . to j Family reconciliations must not be prolonged 


the other. 


you cannot sit over a family reconciliation as 


‘"Where are the transfers?’ Sir Samuel went over a bottle of port. It must be quickly de- 
on. ‘He says they were placed by himself in spatched. Sir Samuel whispered to Hilda that 


the safe.’ . . i 

Mr Edmund Gray rose and walked to the safe. , 


they had better go. 

‘ Come,’ said /Lady Bering. ‘We will all meet 


He laid his hands upon a x^acket and took it out. again this evening at Pembriclge Square — and to- 
‘ These are the pax)er.s,’ he said. morrow evening—and on Wednesday** afternoon. 

Sir Samuel opened the roll and looked them —Elsie, you are a witch and a sorceress and a 
over. ‘Tliey^ seem all right/ he said. ‘This is wise woman. You said that Athelstan should 


very wonderful.’ 

‘ Wonderful — and sad— -most lamentable/ wlii.s- 
pered Lady Bering. 

‘ IfY underfill indeed 1’ Mrs Arundel echoed., 
‘ Most wonderful ! mo.st imexxiected !L 
‘A moment more, and I have done.’ Elsie 


give you away, and he will. — Brother, come with 
us. Leave Elsie to George. — Oh! how hand- 
some you are looking, my xmor ill-used brother i 
Tiy to forgive u.s if you can.’ 

She turned /to Mr Edmund Gray. ‘ Sir,’ slie 
said, ‘we ought to be very grateful to you— 


again took up the tale. ‘Here is a cheque to indeed, we are — for enabling us to clear away 
the order of Mr Bering signed by Air Edmund the odious cloud o! suspicion 'wliieii had rolled 
Gray for the whole of" the money lying in his over our heads. It was very good of ya)ii to draw 
name at the Bank.— You agree, Master, that it out those statements for iiiy sister.. But I do 
is best for the future that all your affairs should think that if Mr Tiering had told his old friends 


be in the hands of your solicitor ?’ 
‘ I quite agree.’ 


about you— about Air Edmund Gray— we should 
have been spared a great deal of trouble and 


‘Here is a letter to the manager of the Bank, unnecessary shame.— Good-day, sir.’ i 

requesting luin to pay over Edmund Gray’s divi- Sir Samuel lingered a moment. He looked as 
dends to the account of Air Bering. — And now I if he wmiild appeal to Air Edmund Gray as to a 
think I have xmoved my case. Here in the safe brother. ‘Don’t speak to liim,’ 'Ekic ivhiax>ered. 
were the teii-x)ound notes received by Air Edinimd ‘Let him alone. He will become himself again 
Gray, and x>laced there by him. Here were the presently. Let him alone.’ 

transfers and certificates "x>laced there by him : So he "went out, and the door was shut, and 
you have heard half-a'do 2 en peojole testify to Edmund Gray was left alone witli George and 
the fact that you have Edmund Gray before you. the Scholar. 

His statement of the business has been read to ‘ 


‘My Ahister’ — Elsie sat dowui beside him — ‘I 


you. It shows, what no other theory of the fear you iiave been interruptecL But indeed it 
case could show, how the thing wnis really done, was nece.ssary. Don’t ask why. Things get into' 
Lastly, it shows the absolute and comxdete imio- a muddle sometimes, don’t they? You have 
cence of my brother and of George. — Have you gatliered something of the trouble, too. How** 


anything more to say, Sir Samuel V 

‘ nothing — except that I was misled by a state- 
ment concerning a profligate life among 'low com- 


fiiiit is all over — gone.’ ‘ . 

‘ I am glad for your sake, child.’ * • 

‘Alaster — dear Blaster — I have a confession to 


panions, without v/hicli no suspicion could have make. AATieii I found out w^ho you were— I mean 
fallen upon either of you gentlemen. It 'was— wTiat manner of man you were — my only, thought 
he pointed to the unhappy Oheckley — ‘ a vile and at first was to coax, you and wheedle you and 
malignant falsehood. Bo, you hear, sir? Vile flatter xma till you mi ve me exactly the informa- 
and malignant. It only remains for us all to tion that I wninted. I confess , ii • That was 
make such reparation as we may — nothing would my only purpose. Hay — ^more— for the sake ^of 
, suilic6j I know, but such reparation as, we can — my lover and my hrotlier I would do it again, 
by the expression of the shame and regret that Well— I found that the only way to win your 
we all feel/ confidence was to pretend to he your Scholar and; 
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to believe all you taught Bo I prefceiicled. So I 
won your confidence. So I obtained all I wanted. 
So I have made it impossible for even the most 
malignant creature in the world to pretend that 
these two men had anything to do with what they 
called a forgery. But — ^^believe me, dear Mastei’-— 
while I pretended, I was punished, because my 
pretence is turned to certainty.’ 

Child, I knew it. You could not pretend-no 
woniaii could pretend so as to deceive me on a 
point so simple.’ 

‘^Doar Master, you do not know the possibilities 
of feminine craft. But I pretend no more. Oh ! 
T care not how you make your attempt, whether 
you destroy Ih’dperty or not, Mr '.Dering says 
that Property is Civilisation— but I don’t care. 
To me it is enough to dream —to know — that 
tliere is an Earthly Paradise possible, if only men 
will think so and will keep it before their eyes, 
though it be as far off as the blue hills. It is 
beautiful only to think of it : the soul is lifted up 
only to think that there is such a place. Keep 
the eyes of your people on this glorious place, 
dear Master ; make it impossible for them to 
forget it or to let it go out of their sight. Then, 
halDuTiconsciously, they will be running, dragging 
eticli other, forcing each ofcliex* — exhorting each 
other to hurry along the dusty road which leads 
to that Earthly Paradise with its Four'Septare 
City of the Jasper wall. Preach about it. Master. 
Write about it. Mtake all men talk about it and 
think about it’ 

She threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him, 

‘Master, \ve shall be away for a month or two. 
Then we shall come back, and 1 shall sit at your 
feet again. You sliall come and stay with us. 
l¥e will give you love, and you shall give us hope. 
I have made iny confession. Forgive me.’ 

Tliey left him sitting alone. Presentl3^he arose, 
put all the papens back in the sale, and 'walked 
slowly away — to Gray’s Inn. 

Kext morning when he opened his letters he 
found one marked ‘Private.’ It was from Sir 
Sainuel. 

‘ De^ve Edward,’ it said — ‘ We are all very glad 
to tell you that the business of the shares "and 
certificates is now completely cleared up. Gheck- 
ky is not in any way concerned in it— nor is 
George A.ustin. And I am happy to say there is 
a complete solution of the former mystery which 
entirely clears Hilda’s brother. Under these cir- 
ciiinstauces, we are agreed that it is best for you 
not to trouble yourself:' about any further investi- 
gations. You will find in the safe the transfers, 
a che(jue to yourself of all the 'money received by 
Edininul Gray, and an order in the Bank concern- 
ing the dividends. You have been the victim of 
a very remarkable hallaciiiatiou. I need not 
explain further. Mr Edmund Gray, however, is 
undoubtedly insane. I hear, and have myself 
observed, that you have been greatly disturbed 
and d[istre.ssed by these mysterious events. Now 
that they are settled finally— I may say that 
;puly a happy chance set us on the right 
track— we all hope that you will be satisfied with 
our assurance, aiid that you will not trouble your- 
klf ; any. more in. the matter.— Your affectionate 
'brother, , Bamdel DsEmU 

S ' Alr Demg, after reading this letter, got up and 




looked in the safe, where he found the papers 
referred to. He rang the bell. ‘Cliecldey, who 
Las been at my safeP 

‘Nobody but you.’ 

‘ Don’t tell lies. Who put those papers in the 
safef 

‘ They must have been put there yesterday — 
you ivere in the room.’ 

* Yesterday— what happened yesterday P 

Checkley was silent. 

‘ Who was here yesterday Go on, Gheckle3\ 
Don’t be afraid.’ 

‘ Sir Samuel was here— and Ladj" Bering— and 
Mrs Arundel — and Miss Elsie — and your Pai'tner 
—and Mr Athelstan. Two or three more came in 
and went aivay.’ 

‘That will do. You need tell me no more. I 
don’t want to know the particular.^,— Glieckley, 
my day’s work is done. I have thought so 
for some time past. Now I am certain, I shall 
retix'e.’ 

‘No — no/ cried Checkley, the tears running 
down his face, ‘Not to retire —after all these 
years — not to retire.’ 

M know now the meaning of my fits of forget- 
fulness. I have feared and suspected it for a long 
time, IFliile I am lost to myself, I am going 
about the world, doing I know not what. And I 
w’ill not ask. I may be this Ed mu ml Gray wdio 
preaches Socialism and gives me his precious 
tracts. I may be some one else. I say, Checkley, 
that I know now what has happened to me. Deny 
it if you can— if you can, I say.’ 

Checkley did not offer any denial. He hung his 
head.— ‘This is the meaning of Elsie’s stikiige 
hints and queer protestations, Plalf my time 
I am a niadnian— a madman. — Checkley, ask Mr 
Austin to come to me at once. My day is done.’ 
He closed his open blotting-pad and placed the 
unopened letters beside it. Then he rose and 
pushed back his chair— the chair in wliicli lie Intel 
sat for fifty years and more. ‘ My day is done— 
my day is done.’ 

CHAPITER XXXIX.— THE LAST. 

Ml* Bering left his office, w’-ent back to Gray’s 
Inn, and sat down again befoi'e the Ivory Gate. 
Tho.se who liave once sat for an lioiir or two in 
tliis place return ^ to it again and again and never 
leave it. It is, to begin wdth, the Liost beautiful 
gate ever erected. The brain and wit and fancy 
of man could never conceive such a gate, could 
never e.xecute such a conception. It is all of 
pure ivory, ^ carved witix flowers such as never 
grew ; curving and flowing lines leading no-where ; 
figures of maidens lovely beyond ail dreams : 
philosophers whose wisdom readies unto the 
heiivens ; statesmen who discern the gathering 
forces and control the destinies of a nation j 
inventors who conquer nature ; physicians who 
prolong life ; ecclesiastics wlio convert the ; 
thusian cell into a bower of delight ; pofets who ' 
here find their fantasies divine * men and women . 
in work-a-day dress who wear the faces ' of the 
heavenly host. 

All the dreamens lie here,, not - asleep,: buk 
dreaming. Their eyes are open,: btit. they , do' not 
see each other : they see these dreanrs. . ■ Those of 
the young who are also generous come here and ^ 
dream until they grow older and are chained to 
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their work and can dream no more. Men of all 
conditions come liere~even the little shop-boy — 
even the maiden who cleans the knives and 
polishes the dxjots^ — all are here. The young 
Ihince is liere : the little charity boy is here : the 
lad whose loftiest ambition is that he may one 
day stand in the pulpit of the little Baptist 
village chapel is here : here is the undergraduate 
•who was Captain of Eton and will be Senior 
Classic and ^lember of Parliament and Minister — 
even Prime Minister — and will belong to History. 
The poet is here, and the painter, and sometimes 
hither comes the novelist, and, but more I'arely, 
the dramatist. Hither comes the nitisician to lift 
up his soul with thoughts that only music can 
give : and the singer, so that he sings more than 
is apparent from the words ; and the actor, so 
that he puts things into the play never dreamed 
by liim -who wrote it. Great is tbe power, great 
the gifts, of this noble Gate of Ivory, 

Sitting before that gate, such a diM^amer as 
Edmund Gray receives strange visions. He sees 
clearly and near at hand the things which might 
be, yet are not, and never can be until man lays 
down his garb of selhshness and puts on the white 
robes of Charity. To that dreamer the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which seems to some so far oil: and to 
others impossible, so that they deride the name 
of it, is actually close at hand— *with us— easy to 
enter if we only choose. He exhorts his fellows 
to enter with him. And they would follow, but 
they cannot because they are held back by custom 
and necessity. They must obey the laws of the 
luultitiide, and so they stay where they are. And 
when the dreamer passes away, his memory is 
(juickly lost, and the brightness quickly leaves 
those dimiy-lighted lives. Yet other dreamers 
come— every day there arises an Edmund CIray. 

Xow when Edmund Gray takes the place of 
Edward Bering, in which guise does the soul, 
in the end, leave the earth? Are the dreams of 
Edmund Gray perhaps the logical development 
of the doctrines held by Edward Bering ? Is the 
present stage of Individual Froperty—where every 
jnau works for himself and his household— one 
through which the world must pass before it can 
reach' the higher level of working each for all ? 
First men and women hunt, separate : they live 
apart in hollo \v trees and caves. Then they live 
together, and the man hunts for his wife and 
children. Next, they live in communities, which 
grow into towns and tribes and nations. Then 
men rely upon the protection of the law, and 
work for tliemselves again. That is our present 
stage : it has lasted long — very knig. Perhaps it 
will break up some day : perhaps sooner than we 
think. Who knows? All things are possible — 
even the crash and wreck of a civilisation which 
has taken thousands of years to build up. And 
upon it may come— one knows not — that other 
stage which now belongs to the dreamer before 
the Ivory Gate. 


The wedding was held then, as Elsie said it 
Bliould be, shorn of none of its splendours, and 
relieved of the cloud which had hung over them 
.so long and threatened them so gloomily, Athel- 
stan the Exile — Athelstan the Ne’er-do-well — 
Athelstan tlic Profligate— Athelstan tbe Resident 
of; Camberwell — Athelstan the Bmirched and 
Soiled' — ^stood beside the altar, tall and gallant, 


and gave away the bride for all the wojid to 
see— nobody in the least asliamed of him. There 
was not any breath of scandal left. ITere he was, 
returned from his travels, a tall and 
man, dressed in broadcloth, perhaps with money 
in purse, prosperous and successful in the siglit 
of all. His mother gazed upon liiin when she 
should have been looking at the bride or into 
her Prayer Book. Her eyes were red, but then 
a mother is allowed a tear or two when her 
daughter leaves the nest. And a.s to those who 
had whispered words about family jars, quarrels 
and estrangements, or had spoken against the 
fair fame of the. groom, they were now as mute 
as mice. 

All the richer ineiubera of the House of 
Arundel— the City Arundels— were present. One 
of them — chief partner in a leading firm uf 
accountants — afterwards computed, for tbe greater 
increase of tlie family glory, liow many luiiidreds 
of thousands of pounds %vere gathered to|;!;etlier 
at one moment beneatli that sacred roof. He 
counted the members, and made that little addi- 
tion, during tbe performance of the ceremony. 
Those of the Austins wlio were not disgracefully 
poor — there are some branches of the family, I 
believe, pretty low down — were also present. 
And tlie company w^ent to Pembridge Squm^e 
after the service, gazed admiringly at the wedding 
presents, and drank the health of the bride aiicl 
bridegroom, and gathered with cousinly curiosity 
round the returned Prodigal. But tliey knew 
nothing — mind you — of his connection with 
CamberwelL And nothing about his .sux>poBe(l 
complicity in the Edmund Gray business. There 
had been, happily, no scandal. 

Among the company in the church was Mr 
Bering. He stood tall and erect, his coat . 
buttoned, Iiis face keen and hard, the family 
lawyer stamped by nature and long custom. 

Presently, wlieii the service was about ])alf way 
through, a change came over him. His face 
relaxed : the lines curved just a little laterally, 
the austerity vanished, his eyes brightened. He 
took off his 'gloves furtively and opened his coat. 
He mifi Edmund Gray. " In that capacity he 
afteiuvards drank to the Inide and wished her 
happiness. And he walked all the way froiu 
Pembridge Square to South Square, Gray's Inn. : 

I see in the future an old man growing feeble : 
he leans upon the arm of a girl whom he calls, 
his Scholar, his disciple, and his child. His face 
is serene : he is perfectly happy : the Advent 
of that Kingdom whose glories he preaches is 
very nigh at hand. He lives in the house of 
his disciple : he has forgotten the very existence 
of bis lawyer ; he goes no more to Lincoln $ 
Inu : always he is lying? night and day, before 
that miracle of carvon work in Ivory. There 
he watches — it is his Vision — the long procession 
of those who w^’ork and sing at their work and 
are happy, work they ever so hard, because they 
work each for all and all for feach. And there 
is no more sorrow or crying and no more pain. 
What hath the Gate of Horn— through which 
is allowed nothing but what is true — bitterly 
true — absolutely true — nakedly,^ coldly, shiver- 
ingly true— to show in comparison with this ? 
A crowd trainpliiig upon each other : men who 
enslave and rob each other : men and -women and 
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children lying in misery— men and woiueu and 
children starving. — Let us ily, iny brothers— let 
us swiftly iiy — iafc us hasten — to the Gate of 
Ivory. 

THE Em 


THE MONTH; 

SCIE^fOE AND ART a 

Once more have we arrived at that period of the 
year when the meeting of the British Association 
tells us of the progress which seientiiic knowdedge 
lias made during the past twelve mouths. The 
meeting this year in the Scottish cajntalj while 
it has 'not attracted quite so many iiiembers tis 
was anticipated, has been full of interest, both in 
the quality of the excellent addresses which have 
been delivered by the Presidents of the various 
sections, as well as in the papers on widely 
divergent subjects 'which ha^m been read by 
the members. In glancing through the various 
subjects dealt with, it w^'otild be dilhcult for any 
person not to find some topic of interest peculiar 
to himaeif. 

It would be impossible, as it is unnecessary, 
to give even a brief review of tlie various 
subjects dealt -with by the Association ; but 
as an instance of the extent of ground covered 
by them we will lueiition t\vo of totally" differ- 
e,nfe bearing. The one is a paper on the * U til- 
i.sation ol Elowdiig Water as a Motive-power,’ 
contributed by Messrs Purdon and 'Walters of 
London. The motor designed by these gentlemen 
for the purpose of driving electric, pumping, 
grinding, and other machinery^ consists of a 
pontoon fitted with blades fixed at intervals on 
an endless chain, passing over vertical wheels. 
These blades, when the pontoon is anchored, are 
carried fortvard by the tide, and so give motion to 
the wheels. The other paper to which we refer 
is contributed by Mr W. H. Preece, on ‘The 
Destruction of Lightning-protectors by Becent 
Municipal Legislation.^ In this paper Mr Preece 
assumes that the extraordinary immunity of 
private dwellings from lightning-stroke arises 
from the hiabid on the roofs together with the 
draining-pipes in connection with it forming a 
piissage for the electricity to earth. The present 
systeni of detaching the pipes from the drains, 
ill order to prevent egres.s of sewer-gas, must, he 
believes, do away with this protection, unless 
at least part of the metal pipe k allowed to bridge 
over the gap. If Mr Preece’s argument be 
correct, it would seem that our houses have all 
been furnished with lightning-conductors with- 
out our cognisance. 

The ‘permy-in41ie-slot’ principle of commercial 
supply continues to meet with fresh applications. 
In some parts of Paris ,a pailful of hot water 
.can be obtained from street standards for a 
five centime piece. Another phase of the slot- 
principle will be welcomed by railway travellers, 
who will presently ba able, to obtain half an 
hourk radiance from a three-candl^-poAver electric 
htnip for the ’ expenditure of one ' penny. It is 
said' that the Metropolitan District Bail way will 
.be; the first to have its carriages fitted with the 
.joenny-^slot^ lamps, which am of the' most, in- 


follow suit. The substitution of electric lamps 
fed by a current generated by" the moving train, 
for tlie old dim oil-kmps, which necessitated so 
much work in trimming, removing, and lighting, 
must have already^ proved as great a saving to 
the companies adopting it as it has been ii com- 
fort to their passengers. 

The Pearl-fish eij of the Gulf of Galifornia 
forms the subject of an iuteresling lle-porfe con- 
tributed to the Bulletin of the United States 
Fish Coiniiiission. The pearl-diver as here 
described has none of that roinaiice attaching to 
liiiu which in past times was associated with tliis 
occupation. He is simply a submarine labourer, 
like those who are engaged round our own coasts 
and in rivers for harbour and bridge construction. 
He is fiirnislied with the regulaiioii india-rubber 
suit and brass helmet, and is supplied with air 
from an attendant boat, so that he can I’emaiii I 
at 'work for an hour or more, instead of the six ty^- i 
seconds’ plunge into sunlit water which used to I 
be the diver’s lot. He gathers the shells into a 
wire-basket, which is bauled up when full by 
Ills companions in the boat. During the summer, 
the entire eastern coast of California forms the i 
base of operations for the pearl -t livers. | 

A volcanic eruption, which seems only second 
in severity’ to the outburst some years ago at 
Krakatoa, in the Strait of Suuda, occairrcd in 
June last at Great Biingir. Some particulars of 
the disaster have come to us, given in letters 
from the chief Dutch settlement in the north of 
the Oeiebes, from which tlie scene of the disturb- 
ance is distant aliout three luuulred miles. "With- 
out any of the usual warnings of a seismic cliar- 
acter, a volcano near Tar vena, the capital of the 
island, suddenly threw" out stones of considerable 
size, wliicli killed hundreds of persons, and caused 
the light 'Wooden houses common to the country 
to collapse -^vith the weight uf material accumu- 
iated on their roofs. Great streams of lava iio’^ved 
at the same time wdth aw’ful rapidity down the 
shies of the mountain, and swept houses and their 
inmates awuiy in their terrible embrace. The 
total loss of life is estimated as nearly as it can : 
be at many thousands. 

It has long been foreseen that the sailor as 
Nelson knew him is doomed to extinction, for ; 
the work formerly <.loiie by hi.s muscular arm is 
now done by hydraulic and electric pow'er. 
Even the work of holystoning a ship’s deck is 
to be his no longer, for a imicliine has been con- 
structed which w’ill move the stone in any 
I required direction over the surface of the boards, 
and will do the w-ork very much quicker, if not 
better than it could be done by Jack The 
inachme is patented by Captain Lowberg of New" 
York. 

The chemist to the Amc^rican Department of 
Agriculture has recently called attention to a 
novel system of butter adulteration which is 
carried out by a preparation called ‘Gilt-edged 
Butter Compound.’ Tlie advertisers of this sub- 
stance claim for it that added to a pint' of milk 
and a pound of butter, the whole being, churned , 
together, the product will be tw^d pounds of ' 
butter. This result is verified by tlie trhda which 
have been made with the Compound ' at ihe - 
Government Laboratory ; but analysis shows that 
the butter produced contains three times the', 
normal quantity of water, and half the proper 
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percentage of butter«fat. The trick is a most 
ingenious one, and is^ explained by the fact tliat 
the Gilt-edged Butter ‘Compound contains a large 
quantity of pepsine, an organic substance which 
has the property of enabling butter to take up 
its bulk of niilK: witliout materially altering its 
appearance. 

All English-speaking peoples will be gratified 
to learn that Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon has been purchased for the public 
by the ^Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees. For 
many years this cottage, the home of her 
ivho afterwards became Shakespeare’s wife, and 
the scene of his courtship, has been shown to 
visitors to the shrine at Stratford, but it has 
been in private hands. It was recently adver- 
tised for sale, and ultimately secured by the 
Trustees, together with the many relics which it 
contains of him who was * not for an age, but for 
all time.’ 

Mr James Morris of Glasgow has recently 
discovered a new method of producing Gems 
artihcially, but as yet he has given no details 
of his method of procedure. He says that the 
process which he has adopted is a simple one, 
and that many analogies point to the probability 
of its being one of those followed in Nature’s 
laboratory. The products which lie obtains con- 
sist of rounded and compact crystals composed 
cliietiy of alumina. They are ti’unsparent, and 
])y special treatment will take a blue coloiii*, 
and altliougli the bulk of them may be described 
as sapphires, some at least are believed to be 
diamonds. Tlieso last, however, are niueh smaller 
than the chief ciystals, wdiieh approach one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, and tliey have 
not yet been exposed to those tests which would 
identify them as diamonds. ‘The sparkle of 
some of these small ci'yvslals,’ says Mr Morris, ‘ is 
magnificent. Cai'bon is present in the production 
of all the crystals, and seme of the aluminous 
ones contain a little of that element.’ It is not 
easy to anticipate wliat would be the result of 
the discovery of a method by which gems of 
lai'ge size could be mamira,ctured, but certainly 
it would be one which u> many ’would he most 
unwelcome. 

Two melancholy accidents through balloons | 
becoming ruptured in mid-air have led to experi- 
ments being made with a view to save life under 
such conditions. One aeronaut in France fitted 
I the top of his balloon a parachute which 

I overspread the upper part of the gaseous envelope. 
He then made an ascent, and, with marvellous 
confidence in the value of his improvement, pur- 
posely cut the fabric of the balloon and let the 
gas escape. The parachute then expanded, and 
the occupants of tlie car sank slowly and safely 
to earth. In another experiment, conducted in 
this country, to show that if the neck-line of a 
balloon were left tintied, the silk envelope ’would 
itself form an umbrella-lilce parachute, the car 
had no occupants, but was 'weighted so as to 
represent a crew of three persons. By means of 
, a fuse and a weight the fabric was automatically 
slit from top to bottom wdien the balloon 'ivas at 
■- a. height of three thousand feet, upon whicli the 
material assumed the form of an inverted basin 
and. came down gently. It is argued from the 
' result of this experiment that the occupants of a 
burst balloon would come safely to the ground, 


if they only have the presence of mind to cut 
the neck-line. 

Probably one of the most charming exhibits at | 
the coming World’s Fair at Chicago will be the 
Irish Village whicli is being arranged under the 
auspices of the Countess of Aberdeen and ^tlrs 
Ernest Hart. In village there are to be 
seven cottages, in each of which will be carried 
on a diilerent industry, such as spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, embroidering, lace-iiiaking, &c. There 
will^ also be a model dairy, ’with dairymaids 
iiiakiiig butter from the milk' of real Kerry cows. 
In this village will stand a ‘replica’ of Donegal i 
Castle, an old well, and other Celtic memorials. , 

Photography has long piroved of value as an , 
aid to astronomy, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that a complete pdiotographic survey , 
of the heavens has for some time been in progress. ! 
As a good instance of the manner in which the ' 
camera can be used to solve an astronomical , 
problem, we uuiy point to the work recently j 
undertaken by Mr isuae Boberts, F.H.S., in his ' 
search for hypothetical planets existing beyond , 
the orbit of Neptune, wdiich has generally been 
regarded as the limit of the solar systemr Pro- I 
lessor Forbes twelve years ago predicted that two 
such planets exist ; and Mr Eoherts recently agreed 
to search for them by jfiiotographic methods, if 
the Professor would point out their supposed 
position. A chart was made of the ri^gioii indi- 
cated by Professor Forbes, and this was covered 
by eighteen photographic plates, two seta of 
photo-plates being taken at intervals of seven 
days bet'ween the. exposures. The dual photo- 
graphs so obtained were then superposed, in order 
to see if any star appeared on one p)kite ’vvliich 
was not on the other, and to detect any change 
of position, in any particular star which might 
have occurred in "the interval between the two 
expusure.s. By this metliod Boberts was able 
to assert that there was no planetary body in the 
region indicated. 

Waterspouts are very seldom seen in Brihiin, 
but their occiuTence ,is oecasionully recorded. In 
July last much damage was caused by one of these 
unwelcome visitors, which made its appearance 
on the Yorkshire ’avoids in tlie neighboiirliood of 
Langtoft. After travelling for some distance, its 
progress wa.s arrested by a hill, upon which it 
expended its force. After cutting three ditches, 
two of which were nearly thirty yards long, and 
about ten feet deep, and scattering the expelled 
rock, amounting to many tons, the village of 
Langtoft, lying at a lower level, was inundated 
by the released ’water, which- formed a volume 
seven to ten feet in height. T'lvo cottages and 
a w^orkshop were destroyed ; but the loss of life 
was happily confined to a few pigs, some sheep, 
and poultry. Curiously enough, a similar visita- 
tion occurred on this same, hill four years ago. ' , 

In a x^ecent Beport by the Coiiaul-geueral of 
Smyrna several interesting details are .given’ cour 
corning the Sponge- trade of tliat distil ci As a 
wdiole the industry has suffered a decrease as 
compared with the year 1890;. but. while ..the. 
output of sponges of the fine quality was less, 
the prices realised were higher ; hut spoxiges of an 
inferior kind were sold at imremunorative rates. 
Districts which have long been iix use -are be- 
coming exhausted, and although new fields are 
being discovered, the produce from them does 
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not yet coinpensute tor the decreased siipplj^ from 
the old ones. The risks attaclied to the oceupa- 
tioii have increased, for the men are tempted to 
descend to greater depths than formerly, and as 
many as eighty fatal accidents are recorded fox'* 
the past season. This, out ot a total of four 
tlioiisaiul men employed, is a higli percentage. 
Fishing couti lilies throughout the winter season, 
blit not in the same localities ^ as during the 
siiiumer. A parasitical weed which infested the 
sponges some years ago and gave much anxiety 
is gradually decreasing in quantity. 

Ihiiii wliicli on touching the ground crackles 
and emits electric sparks is a very uricommou, 
but not miknown phenomenon. An instance of 
the kiml was recently reported from Cordova, 
in Spain, by an electrical engineer who witnessed 
the uGcurreuce. The weather had been warm and 
undisturbed by wind, and soon after <huiv the 
sky became overcast by clouds. At about eight 
o’clock there came a flash of lightning followed by 
great drops of electrical rain, eacli one of which 
on touching the ground, walls, or trees gave a 
faint crack, and emitted a spark of light. Tlie 
phenomenon continued for several seconds, and 
apparently ceased as soon as the atmosphere was 
saturated witii moisture. 

In the interesting Cantor lectures on Mine- 
surveying, lately delivered at the Society of Arts 
by Mr Brough, iniicli attention was devoted to the 
divining-rod and its pretensions as a discoverer of 
hidden minerals, a use to which to a considerable 
extent it is still put 'While the hazel fork or 
divining-rod cannot be regarded seriously as an 
aid to the miners, it is of g]*eat value in the 
discovery of iron ore when it takes the form 
of a magnetic iiee<]le, .for by noting the inclina- 
tion or ^dip’ of the needle as the ground is 
traversed, some idea of the extent of the deposit 
can be formed. An instance is recordetl by 
Biofessor .Le jSTeve Foster where a bed of iron 
ore lying below a lake in Sweden was correctly 
mappe<l by observations of this kiml in winter 
when the water was covered with ice. This 
method of surveying has not escaped the keen 
.scent of the fraudulent. In some eases the 
inclination of the needle has been helped by the 
approach of a ivalking-stick containing a con- 
cealed magnet, and it is not difficult to make the 
needle itself give unreliable testimony. 

A curious fact connected with the French 
revenue has been made known. It is forbidden, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to draw any sea- 
watex* without a iiermit from the civil authorities. 
A well-known Englishman, staying in a villa on 
the Elviera the garden of which runs down to the 
sea-shore, could not obtain a pailful of sea- water 
without pexnnission of the civil power. Hie story 
is corroborated by others, who tell us that not a 
sexvanfc or villager can be induced to rob the 
-ocean of a quart of water without permission of 
the Mayor of- the distinct The explanation of 
thb apparent anomaly k that the French revenue 
deriveij beneht from a tax on salt, and if sea- water 
were free to all, the peasants would boil it down 
' and make -illicit salt. ■” 

The teiTible disaster at St Gervais by which 
an hotel and most of its occupants was waslied 
away in the dead of night, has been investi- 
' :gated, By diflerent men of science, who do not, 
yho.wever, agree as to the causes- .which led to 




the catastrophe.*' One theory is that the usual 
drainage from the glacier from which the dkas- 
tex’ midoiihtedly originated became either totally 
blocked or partially ob.structed, and that in this 
way a volume of water was pent up, which gra- 
dually acquired siiftkieiit pressure to break its 
bonds. A more likely theory is that held by 
Pr<jfessor Forel, who says that a body of water 
sufficient to do so much damage could not aceuinu- 
hite in so small a space as that assigned to it. 
lie believes that the disaster was due to the 
natural movement mid breaking-up of the glacier, 
and that the avalanche consisted of what he calls 
a lava of ice and water. The ravine shows no 
trace of any great evacuation of water ; but bo 
found the earth mixed with powdered ice, while 
great blocks of glacier ice were strewm in every 
direction. The catastrophe was caused then, if 
this latter theoi.y be adopted, by an avalanclio 
of ice starting at an altitude of ten thousand 
feet, which was * pulverised by its fall, a large 
portion of it being melted by the heat generated 
in its rapid passage, and contact with matteis 
relatively warm.’ The falling mass was further 
liquefied by mingling with the water which finds 
its natural outlet at the ravine in que.stiou. 


THE TURK OF THE WHEEL. 


‘ That be a relief ! ’ exclaimed Mictih Haggle as 
he threw down his hammer and drew his kleeve 
across his forehead. 

It was striking one o’clock. They could just 
hear the quarters from the Stent pjarish church, 
about a third of a mile from the Ra thole. 

The other ivorlcers in Micah’s shop also uttered 
exclamations of gladness. It ivas ti blazing July 
day outside the shed. Inside the shed, where 
three flres were going, blown on by bellows, it 
was as hot as it w^ell could be without being 
unbearable. These other workers comprised Mrs 
Haggle, Ruth Daggde, Adam Gray, and a boy. 
It was almost a family affair, this chain-shop 
of the Ralhole. Adam Gray, though no relation, 
in fact, had won Ruth’s heart, and was to imuTj 
her when 

But this bidngs us to the pathos of the place. 
Trade was extremely bad. It had steadily 
worsened for years. The big chain-factories had 
swallowed up scares of the domestic workshops. 
Kot absorbed them, giving compensation for so 
doing ; but driven them into extinction by the 
facilities they naturally obtained for underselling 
them. Wluit became of them afterwards no one 
knew. The men and ivomen left the neigh- 
bourhood, some well-nigh broken-hearted. The 
Stent district, though spoilt by these factoiies, 
is not without attraction ; and after all, home is 
home, be it a palace in a shire, a hovel in Stent, 
or a single room in a Whitechapel alley. 

The Daggles had come dow-n in "the world. 
Micali’s father had been reputed a wall-to-do 
man. The bankers of Stent had treated him 
with a certain deference that meant much in 
a ^ pecuniary sense. His bills were always met, 
udfch never a word about extended time. There 
was then, too, a certaixi rude plenty in the old 
red house ; meat on the table every day, and no 
lack of bones for the three white bulldogs which 
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for fully ten years seemed to occui^y almost too 
mncli of old Baggie’s spare time. 

Blit t]ic old man died one day, with a queer 
sort of smile on his face. ‘Mebbe, Micah, 
thoudt be a rich man — mebbe thou won’t/ he 
inurinured. 

This oracular statement did not affect Micah 
much at the time. But after the funeral — with 
abundance of feathers, and half Stent at their 
doors uttering exclamations of rapture — Micah 
betook himself to the bank in his sleek Sunday 
clothes, and asked the manager to please to tell 
him how much money he had inherited. The 
old man had been mightily reserved. He always 
drew the wag(is himself, and attended to cheques 
and all commercial matters. His son w^as just 
a paid employee of his — rather more favoured 
than the re.st of course, but little eke. But the 
banker had merely lifted his eyebrows and said 
there was nothing in his hands to the late Mr 
Baggie’s credit. There had been once upon a 
time, he allowed, a matter of thousands ; but 
it liad all been withdrawn. He rather fancied 
the chain-maker had invested it in land, was 
exceedingly surprised at the deceased man’s 
reticence, and was sorry he could say nothing 
of a more satisfactory kind for Micah. 

Time passed, and affairs stood as they did on 
this particular day of disappointment. No one 
knew ill the lea.st what had become of old 
Baggie’s money. Micah had questioned every 
iaw^Vu’ within ten miles of Stent on the subject, 
had, in fact, become liable for an astonisliiiig 
number of six-.and-eig]itpences quite to no pur- 
pose. And a.s the outcome, it appeared he was 
the heir to nothing in the world but the old 
worksliop, the old j‘ed house adjacent, and a 
atrip of soft ground behind, some twenty yards 
by five, which sloped towards a certain bbick 
brook between elder-bushes, famous for tlie size 
and number of its rats. Hence the style of the 
immediate neighbourhood : Eathole. 

Micah had married tliroc or four years before 
his father’s death, and lluth was horn. In com- 
pliance with local custom, Mrs Daggle, when she 
was freed from the embarrassments attendant 
upon little lluth’s birth, had entered tlie workshop 
and wielded a hammer with the rest. She was a 
large woman, of the common Stent type : fond 
of bright Paisley shawls and drooping feathers 
to her bonnets, with a very red face, and great 
arms which made nothing of the ten-pound 
hammers. And she was not slow to proclaim 
her opinion that her hu.sband’s father had behaved 
very shabbily in doing away with the money she, 
in common with others, believed had been saved 
up for the next generation. 

Since then, all sorts of discomforting events 
had happened. The first large factory had been 
established — a huge haunting building of red 
brick with a tall chimney. Others had followed 
it ; and no’w daily you might vsee men and lasses 
in troops entering the gates of the various works. 
Trade had languished, and the price of materials 
had risen, while the ability of Micahk customers 
to pay enhanced values had gone down. Little 
by little the old Baggie connection had died off. 
It Was not easy — it seemed almost impossible — 
to get new” patrons. These were secured by the 
big works. Nor ’was it ea.sy to get workers to 
grub and hammer in the pokey little domestic 


forge, when in the large establishments they got 
higher wmges, better and a more extensive society, 
and where the sanitary conditions were bettk* 
cared for. 

Thus, from eight paid hamnierers, the %vork- 
shop had fallen to one — young Adam Gray. The 
odd lad who took charge of one of the bellows 
was of amall account.^ Adam Gray ivas an 
anomaly in Stent. Pie had none of the braggart, 
self-assertive ways of the other chain-makers ; nor 
did he care two pins about pigeoiidiying, hrjrsc- 
raciiig, coursing, or poaching, which were the 
favourite holiday pursuits of the districts. He 
was a quiet, almost a moping sort of lad, with 
long hair and a retlectivc look. Mrs Daggle did 
not think much of him ; but she forebore to tell 
him so, fearful lest he, like his predecessors, 
should straightway give notice. Micah, on the 
other hand, had a certain regard for the lad. 
There was something in Adam’s face and in such 
of his mind as he exhibited that convinced Mr 
Daggle that his assistant %vas not, as Mrs Daggle 
playfully expressed it more than once, ^sucli a 
fool as he looked.’ Adam bad a fine pair of 
brown eyes. He was, besides, strong in the arm 
and phenomenally iiKlustrious. 

Knth Daggle had entered the workshop in her 
tenth year. That was before state legislation 
made it penal to employ young girls at hard 
chain-work. She was a delicate little slip of 
maidenhood, and Adam from the first resented 
.seeing her little arms bared to such work as slie 
liad to do. The attachment that grew up natur- 
ally between them increased ’with the years. 
Euth, though distinctly pretty in a fragile way, 
was almost as shy a girl as Adam was diffident 
among mankind. The two went about together, 
much to the amusement of Stent. Mrs Daggle 
did not appreciate such a courtship. But Micah 
said : ‘ Let ’a be — the hulk a good un, and the 
wench loves him. I’ll ha’ no cornin’ between um.’ 

Tills was how matters stood in the Daggle 
liousehold w-hen Micah dung aivay his iiammer 
and breathed with satisfaction. lie adopted the 
conventional division of the day that Adam might 
ha%”e the less cause for discontent with the lower 
rate of wages he received, and, for Euthk sake, 
received willingly. All four left the workshop 
as if it \vere a Purgatory, as in truth it was 
that day. 

*Put on thy coat, wench,’ said Micah when 
he saw Ruth bare-armed to tbe shoulder, and; 
with her dress open at the throat, inhaling the 
scant July breeze with avidity. Her little face 
was sadly pale, and her blue eyes seemed preter- 
naturally large. But ere Micah had huished 
speaking Adam had anticipated him. = ' 

* I dunnot want it, Adam,’ murmured the girl 
as she fidgeted under the cloak. 

‘You’d catch a cold, else ; you are such a one 
for colds, Euth.’ 

A sudden rush of petulance took possession 
of the girl. It was not wonderful. The poor 
lass had been worked beyond^ her strength. 
Chain-making is never an agreeable employment. 
The hot days of summer had told upon her. 

^I’d like rarely to ketch a cold as- should carry 
me right away to the churchyard— that I would/ 
she exclainiecL Tears broke from the blue eyes 
as she said these nanghty^ though not unpardon- 
able words. 
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Mieali looked at his daughter iu surprise, and 
his face assumed au expression of grievous 
anxiety. Hone knew better than he how little 
chance there seemed of excusing .Ruth from the 
work she dicl in the forge. The bellows must be 
blown, The hid could not attend to two pair 
at once; nor could he, Micah, afford to pay 
another hand. Things seemed almost desperate 
with him. 

‘ Come, iny wench/ he said nevertheless, with 
a tone of touderness that in the grimed ami 
xvrinkled man was very touching, 4veep up thy 
heart ; joy cometh in the morning, the Book says, 
--Bring her in, Adam, lad, to her dinner. I 
wouldn’t be surprised, not I, if there was to be 
a bit of pork on the table to-day. Thou wert 
allers a good little im for pork, Ruth.’ 

The girl surrendered herself to Adam. 

^ I hn so tired/ she whispered. ^ I didna mean 
to. bother poor feytlier.^ 

Adam stooped and kissed the pale face, whore 
a tear was heghining to run. *Your father’s 
right/ he said. * Never fear; it’ll be better 'by- 
and“by. I had a black dream last night — it goes 
by contraries, you know, dear. I’ll xvork the 
extra this evening, and you shall go at hi'e.’ 

Tile tear- dimmed look that Ruth gave him was 
enough reward to Adam for his offer of self-sacri- 
iice.', ■ 

Then they went in to dinner, which ditl in 
fact inelude some salt pork with the potatoes. 
Salt pork, potatoes, and bread do not make up 
a great meal ; hut they dined worse three days 
in the week. 

Yet auDtlier shock xvas destinerl, houu3ver, to 
come upon Micah Daggle that afternoon. They 
had hardly begun to work again when a black- 
coa.te<l young man appeared witli a jiaper. ' Mr 
Branstone has sent me with this, j\fr iJaggle,^ he 
: said, fl’m sorry to have to bring it.’ 

^ What is it, sir ?' asked the chain-maker, look- 
ing about; for liis iron spectacles. ‘ There be no 
papers due yet awhile,’ 

' ‘ It ’s about the mortgage. Those people want 
to build another factory ; and unless you can 
pay, I hn. afraid they mean to foreclose, talce 
possession, you know, and just pull down your 
place.’: 

/Bull down this ’ere house, which was my 
gran’feyther’s V exclaimed Daggle. 

*’ That’s just it, Mr Daggle, But you must try 
and iind the money/ 

‘ ,I canna^ do that, sir. I ’d as well hope to dnd 
a gold^ mine. Y^ell-a-day, it be hard I — How 
much time do they give me B 

^ A month, Mr Daggle.’ 

' ^One month— only a month, lYell, if the Lord 
duniaot provide in that time, they shall have their 
will o’ me, sir. — I wish you good-day/ 


August opened very wet In Stent. The black 
brook of the ^Ratliole surged in its bed with a 
riotous music that was never lieard except in 
• Itood-tirnes, For a week it rained daily— heavy 
‘ tempestuous downpours, with big drops. It was 
>gpod ’(veather neither for farmers imv chain- 

Micak Daggle am! all in his shop were, jiow- 
less Concerned about the weather than about 


the calamity that was impending over tliem. On 
the 14th of the month, if money was not found, 
they would have to go elsewhere. 

‘It’ll just break my heart, though I wiiina sny 
nowt about it/ .said Micah to Adam one day. To 
which young Gray made no reply. ’Wliat reply 
could he have made ? j 

There were snatches of talk between them j 
about America, o]- joining one of the large facto- 
ries as paid hands. It would have to be one or 
fclie other. There was no money for the passage 
to New York. The issue, therefore, scorned a 
foregone conclusion. But it was a sad come- 
doxvn for i'Ericah, vdiose father and grandfather 
had both been independent employers of labour 
themselves. 

‘ If only/ began Adam one evening as they sat 
in the gloaming under a .stunted old apple-tree, 
and listened to the tumult of the .stream — '■'if only 
I could get some one to take up this idea of 
mine !’ 

Adam had the self-contained tempei\ament of ' 
the inventor. He had already made two or three j 
clever improvements in the domestic machinery, ' 
■which, from his ignorance of common protective 
measures, had soon become public property. Of 
late, however, he had, as he fancied, conceived a 
plan by which chain-production niiglit be in- 
creased in a very simple manner, ilo was .so 
fearful that this also should get appropriated, 
that he let no one into the secret except just 
Micah and Ruth, i^Elmiey was necessary to test it 
fairly, and lie hud nothing like enough money 
for ilie purpose. Hanlly Irad he said tiiese words, 
when they both heard a cracking sound. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mrs Daggle and Ruth cfime 
running down the little puddly garden pitth. 

‘Th’ house’s falling, Miciihl’ cried I\Lr.s Daggle. 

They stood all together by the ancient ap^xle- 
tree and Avatched. 

A thin smile stole over Micuh’s face. ‘ I knew/ 
he said, ‘as my granTeyther ’ud never let owt but 
Daggles have to do wi’ it.’ 

‘Still, it would be such a pity if it -was to 
break down now/ added Adam. ‘It’s the damp. 
There’s been crownins’ in all over Stent. You 
kiunv that pxib. by Rachel Roav, the ftcmmon of 
Bacon, Well, it sank three feet last Sunday 
night, and none on ’em kntnv about it till they 
got upland found the sitting-parlour windows 
level with the ground,’ 

Ruth had instinctively ranged hei'self by 
Adam, whose arm, also instinctively, was round 
her neck, 

‘Tales like them bean’t over-comforting/ ob- , 
served Mrs Daggle snappishly, ‘It ’ud be fine 
and nice to be xvi’out a roof to our heads — in this 
rain and all/ 

They waited for half an hour ; then, no further' 
symptoms of collap.s 0 having declared itself, they’, 
slowly re-entered the house, 

‘It’s a mossul o’ one side/ said Micah xvith a . 
forced laugh as he lurched against the right-hand 
wall ‘But that’s nothing/ he added* hastily. 

‘ There ’s a many houses in Stent as has been like 
that for years an’ years, an’ never the worse for 
' ' j ; .V; ■; 

Adam looked dubious, and his eyes wavered 
between Ruth and the 'tallow ; qandle/. in the' 
kitchen, which could be seen glittering at a con- 
siderable ■ angle on the table. fetch Jake 
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Carter,’ he e?:clainied as lie snatcfied up liis cap ; 

^ he ’ll know if it ’b safe.’ 

Jake Carter soon came, laughed at the idea that 
there was any real danger in a house so slightlj’' 
tilted, and then went away, refusing the glass of 
beer tliat v»^as offered to him. 

An hour after this the house was wrapped in 
litter darkness. The Daggles and Adam were all 
abed, and the heavy rain and the noisy brook 
echoed about it. 

-But Jake Carter’s wisdom on this occasion 
was at fault. Towards one o’clock, when the 
heavens seemed like to he wholly liquidated upon 
the earth, there was anether resounding ci’ack 
throughout the house, and in an instant the back 
q^art of the building, on the side whicli had already 
yielded, broke into the ground. The loss of equili- 
brium sent the chimney-pots flying ; and one of the 
inner walls fell with a crash. The lesser noise of 
breaking china and sliding furniture could also 
be heard, followed by a scream from E.uth, and 
Micali’s and Mrs Daggle’s voices intermingled. 

Adam slept on the ground-lloor, in the room 
ill which Mlcah’s father had died. It was just 
here that tlqe Bubsidence was most empluitic. He 
awoke with' a sense of calamity upon him, heard 
the clamour of the general ruin, and was then 
sensible that his head vras much lower than his 
heels. In this uncomfortable position he heard 
something else. If it was not the chink of gold 
pieces in numbers, then his recollection of the 
sound as he had heard it in the bank when he 
had changetl a clieque for Micali was much dis- 
ordered for the raoment. However, he did not 
heed this agreeable music. He was much encum- 
bered, and all his wits were necessary to enable 
him to get out of bed and grovel uqioii hie hands 
and knees towards the door. Riitlr’s cries much 
stimulated him. 

All hour passed, and then all the four members 
of the household were reunited outside in the 
drenching night. No one was hurt. Euidi had 
been merely frightened. She was (quite calm 
again, now’' that Adam had her in charge. 

They went to a heighbour’s house, where they 
w'ere given such accommodation as was possible. 
Here it was that Adam recalled to mind the 
noise of gold qneces. 

* Micah,’ he, said, there is not money in the 
house, my hearing is at fault It was like bag- 
fuls of it breaking against each other.’ 

At first the chain-maker made light of the 
matter, *Thoii wert but half awake, lad, an’ it 
w’as the glasses bursting thou heardstV Later, 
however, he suddenly became serious. ^ See/ he 
whisq:)ered ; Hhe daylight is here, an’ it cloan’t 
rain so much. What dost say — us two’ll just 
step across an’ look at tli’ ould place.’ 

Mrs Daggle, too, wished to accompany them, 
mindful of her Sunday gowns, a favourite kitchen 
clock, and certain other articles she wished to 
secure from possible ruin. But Micah bade her 
lie down again and keep Euth company. 

They had much ado to get into the building, 
and could move in it only on their hands and 
knees. But the moment they 'were in Adam’s 
;rooin the truth of his tale was evident. A timber 
had started from the wall and knocked out 
several bricks ; and with the bricks three boxes 
had’ ,cQme out. These latter lay in a heap in the 
sunken corner with a number of sovereigns still 


in them. As for the coins that had got dislodged, 
they were in double handfuls in the corner ofthe 
room. There was also another similar box still in. 
the hole whence the others had tiindded, and this, 
too, proved to be full of gold. 

The, two men sat on the floor and looked at 
each other. Alam was the first to speak. 
knew that good would come of it, Micah ; though 
I ’ll allow I hadn’t inucli hope 3mw it would 
come.’ 

‘ It ’s feylher’s savings — there bean’t a doubt 
in the matter,’ retorted l^licah. ^Praise the Lord, 
for sure good hev come from this evil’ 

Then they set to work and collected the coins. 
They reqolaced them in tlic boxes, which were 
just ordinary workshop boxes for chain-litter, 
and without lids. And carrying them in their 
arms, sweetly conscious of their weigh tiness, fcljey 
returned to the house, where Mrs Daggle and 
Ruth lay awaiting them. 

*See what we’ve found, my dears,’ cried old 
Micah joyfully as he plumped his burden upon 
the floor. ‘ We Te rich for life — all four on us. — 
An’ we 11 hev your invention put up in Lminon, 
Adam, where they’re all fine an’ honest, I’ve 
lieerd tell. An’ you shall hev the w’encli here 
whenever she likes to say “ 1 11 hev yon.” ’ 

Adam laughed somewhat shyly. Mrs Baggie 
was too much occupied with the gold to heed 
anything else. 

VI think, Master/ said Adam, ^111 be wise to 
strike while my chance is warm. — Will it he 
“Yes,” Euth, if I ask you now this very minute V 
He took the girl’s hand, she assenting, with a 
happy light in her eyes. ' I ’ve love<l you ever 
.since you were a mite— you know I have/ q3rD~ 
ceeded Adam. ‘ Will you be my wife for better 
or worse, Euth V 

The ^ Yes, Adam’ of her reply was fully as 
cordial as the young man could have desired it 
to.be. 


There were six thousand five hundred sove- 
reigns in the boxes — quite enough, a.s Micah said, 
to set up a big chain-factory if he had a mind 
to build it. But he preferred to , live on the 
interest of it in a snug house outside Stent. The 
five hundred pounds that were appropriated fo 
further Adam’s invention turned out a reinark- 
ably good investment. It did not re.siilt in a 
fortuiie, but it brought in a very comfortable 
living for Adam and his wife. 


A GUEIOUS CALLING. 


^ What ! never lieard of a “li usher Then well 

interview one.’ ; ’’ 

My friend who made this remark had been 
employed as an enumerator during the last 
(Census, and his work had brought him into 
contact with men and women following remark- 
ably curious occuqDations in order to procure the- 
means of existence. Of these the trade of a 
huslier is certainly not the best fmowm -to The 
general q^ublic. / : ' 

Hushers, I discovered, -was a name ^ given to 
those men who make a living by raking away 
the accumulated mud from the -walls and grub- 
bing and Imnting for nneonsklered and other 
trifles in the siolsening.efliuviinn- of the mcitro-- 
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polilau sewers, Tlie reader might ^yell be par- 
doned if he imagines that these men are small 
and emaciated, with pallid countenance and one- 
foot-in-the-grave appearance. That this is not 
the case was vouched for hy the singularl)" strong 
and robust individual we interviewed. He had 
worked some thirty-live years as a liusher, and 
had never experienced a day's illness in his life. 
His appearance was so fiorid and healthy, that I 
suggested lie miglit be an exception among those 
who followed tliis odorous occupation. Not so, 
however ; as a class, these men are remarkably 
liealfchy, and escape sickness of all kinds in a 
manner astonishing. This fact, as true us it is 
unaccountable, has ulwayvS been a puzzle to doc- 
tors generally. The imshers themselves never 
tire of declaring they receive great benefit from 
the gases they inhale in the sewers. Be this as 
it may, their lot does not seem to be a particu- 
hiiiy happy one., although the average earnings 
of each man in a gang of five or six are better 
than those of an ordinary artisan. 

Eor several reasons, husliers invariably work 
in gangs, each gang being accompanied by an old 
band, who kno^vs every inch of the ground, and 
is capable of conducting them all over under- 
gi’ouiul London. Under his guidance— "witliout 
which they would soon lose themselves — they 
travel long distance.^, and are enableil to scour 
not only the main sewers but also many of the 
smaller branches. A good lookout man is also 
posted at the entrance. The absolute necessity 
of this individual may be judged by mentioning 
the fact that should a shower of rain come on 
suddenly, the hushers would, unless warned, be 
washed into the river. 

Until recently, the not very prepossessing 
entrances to the main sewers could be seen by 
any one travelling down the river by bo;it, and 
the general public could enter them if they so 
wished. These eiitriUices have now been blocked 
by the authorities. The htushers are therefore 
‘barred' by heavy iron gates from entering the 
main sewers direct, and have cunsequentiy to 
make their way first of all through the smaller 
passages before reacliing their hunting-groumls. 

Before commencing operations each man in a 
gang provides himself with a hnirs'Cye lantern, 
a canvas apron, and a pole some seven or eight 
feet in length, having an iron attachment at one 
end somewhat in the shape of a hoe. For greater 
convenience, tlie lantern is invariably fixed to the 
right shoulder, so iliafc when walking, tlie light 
is ^tlu’own ahead j and when stooping, its rays 
shine directly to their feet. Tims accoutred they 
wallc slowly along through the mud, feeling with 
their naked feet for anything unusual, at the 
same time raking the accumulation from the 
\vall8 and picking from the crevices any article 
they see. Nothing is allowed to escape them, no 
inattex'’ what its value, provided it is not value- 
less. Old iron, pieces of rope, bones, cui'rent 
.coin of the realm, and articles of plate and 
jewellery — all is good fish which , comes to the 
iiuslier’s net. 

■ W ‘ finds ^ in the way of coins of course the 
‘.huinble penny’ predominates. Sixpences and 
shillings, however, often increase the value of 
the collection ; and at rare intervals — too rare 
to \!ileaso the husher — half-sovereigns and even 
sovereigns are discovered. Like the files in 


amber, the mystery is how" they got there. 
Among other articles of intrinsic worth, silver 
spoons are most often found, although shirt-studs, 
diamond riiig.s, silver drinkiiig-ve.ssels, and nifiny 
oilier quite-out-of-place articles swell the list 
from time to time. Lucky finds such as those 
above mentioned do not deter the husher from 
keeping a sharp lookout for less valuable articles 
as they float by. His ‘eagle eye’ from long 
practice is capable of judging the worth of the 
lloating refuse before it’ would be even discernible 
to the ordinary observer. Mile after mile does 
the sewer-hunter traverse underground, until a 
tolerably heavy bag is a result of his labour. 
Night or day "is all one to the huslier. Some 
gangs enter the sewers at night and "work on 
until morning, while others carry out the search 
only during the daytime. Eats abound every- 
where, some of them being of enormous size, 
large enough to frighten any beginner at the 
game. The expeidenced liusher, however, takes 
no notice of them ; and the rats are only too 
pleased to sneak away in the darkness. 

When a gang has done a fair day or night’s 
work and leave the sewer, the first l)usine.ss is 
to sort and divide the spoil. The saleable goods, 
such as bones, rope, rags, &c., are disposed of 
to tbe marine-store dealer ; .and any articles of 
silver plate or jewellery are pledged. The pro- 
ceeds are then added to any money found during 
the work, and the wdiole is equally divided 
among the gang. The average earnings, taking 
tljc year through, are about seven shillings per 
ilay each man, this sum being greatly exceeded 
if a man happens to join a Mucky' gang. This 
peculiar line of business has not as yet suflered 
from over-competition. 


SOMETIMES. 

SoMMTiMKS, when life seems wonderfully dear. 

When heart and spirit hound witli untold mirth 
For very gladneas of our Ood-given birth, 

And all the happinesses round us here ; 

When hlo.ssoms throng our pathway, skies are clear, 
A*.nd loved and loving ones are hy our side, 

IT 11 til it seems in all the horizon wide 
No to noli of sorrow ever could appear; 

Then sometimes, in a moment, at a word, 

Some memory — a, child’s sad, lonely cry — 

The mournful note of some wild .stricken bird — 

A look of anguish in some dumb thing’s eye— - 
Will fill the heart with such a iveight of gi'ief, 

That bitter tears alone will bring relief. 

FEonoEtV Bell, 
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AUSTllALiVSIAK BANKS AND BRITISH 
DEPOSITS. 

A LITTLE over forty-tliree millions of Britisli 
money, the main portion of wliich comes from 
Scotlaiidj is at present deposited with the banlvs 
in xiustralasia. This of itself forms sufficient 
reason why the depositor slfonld know about 
these banlus. But, in addition, thei’e .has been a 
severe crisis in the Antipodes ; about fi-fty^fmancial 
iiistitiitions, including so-called land banks, have 
toppled down, and in tlieir fall have of necessity 
more or less involved the ordinary banks of 
issue. These, in fact, have siilTered losses during 
the last seven years owing to failures and dis> 
asters, according to the estiihate of the Austral^ 
asian- Insmmim and BanJdng Eeco-rd, of not less 
than four and a half millions sterling, and one 
has had to close its doors. 

It is now three-quarters of a century since 
the first bank was established in Australia — 
namely, the Bank of New South Wales in 1817. 
The number of Australasian banks is now 
iwenty-hve with 1713 branches—a goodly number 
for a population of four millions. Many of tlie 
bank offices are palatial buildings, such, for 
instance, as the premises of the Australian Joint- 
stock Bank in Sydney, which are said to be the 
finest of tlie kind in the world. Home of the 
braiitdi banks, however, are in small country 
townships consisting of collections for the most 
part of wooden shanties, •j^diere one would hardly 
think it worth while to set down a branch in the 
parent country. But they must surely pay or 
they would not be mafhtained, and the}'- are 
easily abandoned if unprofitable. In the up- 
country branches, firearms are as indispensable 
an article of furniture as the. coal-scuttle ; and it 
is the duty of the Inspector on his periodical 
visits to see that the revolvers are in order and 
tliat a supply of ammunition is in liand. The 
country managers keep a horse at the bank’s 
expense to visit the farmers, and are often at 
woik. in boots and breeches. So very cU.tlercnt 
fx‘om the staid and decorously habilimented 


banker of the home type ! The banker’s office 
hours are nine a.m. to five p.m. in the big toAvns, 
As to salaries, an officer of two years’ standing 
usually gets sixty pounds ; one of six or eight 
years’ .service may have from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and eighty ]30UiidvS per 
annum. 

Most of the Australasian banks have offices, 
and some of tliein head offices, in London ; and 
certain of the banks have established what is 
te.i-med a London Register. A London Register 
is a Register of Sliareholder.s who have subscribed 
to an issue of shares in London. Tlie shares ou 
the London Register cannot he transferred to the 
(Mon ial Register, nor can share.s on the Clokniial 
Register be transferred to London. Australian 
bank fdiares coin nmnd a higher price in the 
London inarket, usually ten per cent more tliaii 
the price rnlirig in the colonies. The reason for 
this is that the Anti podeaiis expect a belter 
return for their capital. If an Australian bank 
wants to Boat an issue of shares here, it must 
open a London Register and obtain a quotation 
on tbe Stuck Exchange to enable free dealings 
to take jjlace in the shares. Tlie shares on the 
Colonial Register are not negotiable here, and 
buyers or sellers in this country must appoint an 
attorney to act for them in the colony if they 
wish to operate. " ; : : 

A London Register does niucli to increase the 
prestige and iidlueiice of the bank adopting if in 
Great Britain, It is of importance also to found 
jurisdiction on in case of litigation. Depositors 
like to see the shares of tbe hank in which thej" 
are interested quoted in the newsp.aper% as it 
iiitbrds them an index — often the only one avail* 
able to them--to the prosperity of the institutiun^ 
and the consequent safety of tbeii’ hoard. I! a 
hank’s shares stand at a good premium, it k fair 
to infer as a general rule that its credit is good 
and its position sound. A high price on the 
London Stock Exchange is at anyrate very- 
subistantial argument. 

But the London Register has its disadvantages.''' 
Troubles in the Antipodes, either personal to the 
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hunk or resiiUing mdih^ectly, have ^au iiistaiit 
^intiueiice on fj[uutations, and set depositors tlii lik- 
ing ; whereas if there w^ere no London Eegister, 
and coii9cc|nently no quotation of shares, they 
would be in Miapi>>' ignorance^ The heavy 
gedling of shares and depression of price constitute 
a great S(.nirce of danger to a bank. A case in 
point is the Agra and Maaterman’s Bank, wliich 
was wrecked in 1860 by Stock Excliange ' bears.’ 
Tliis led to the passing of .Leeman’s Act, which 
provided that a sale of bank sliares shall be 
invalid unless the numbers of the shares are 
stated in the contract. 

It may he asked, wherein lies the security to 
a depositor ?•— ill the paid-up capital, the reserve 
fund, or the reserve liability I In our opinion, 
it is in all the three ; yet the principal security 
Is without doubt the reserve liability. An ample 
ciipital is a necessity ; yet on how comparatively 
small a capital some of the Australian banks have 
been rearing a magmtlcent fabric of deposits. 
Olio bank with six hundred thousand pounds 
■ of paid-up capital has accumulated deposits, in 
this ease gathered mainly in the colonies, to the 
extent of twelve millions, and pays a dividend 
of twenty-live per cent. The reserve funds of 
the Australian banks total a little more than 
half the amount of the paid-up capital. A 
reserve fund is very desirable as a security ; it 
is the bank’s absolute property ; it consists of 
undivided profits ; and it cannot be redemanded 
like deposit money, Yet there have been notable 
cases of failure on the part of banks possessing 
good reserve fumls,' siicii as the Cape of Uood 
Hope Bank ; and .recent disclosures have led 
depositors to pay more attention to reserve lia- 
bilit3q which is by far the most impurtaiit securii^^ 
from tlieir point of view. A very sliglit depreci- 
ation in assets will wipe out most reserve fmuls. 
In one bank which was ultimately amalgamated 
with another the depreciation was as much as 
twenty-live per cent. Take the case of a big 
bank with, say, a capital and reserve fund of one 
and a quarter million, and twelve millions of 
assets. A depreciation of ten per cent, in assets 
would absorb all its capital and reserve. Any 
one who knows the nature of bank assets, tlie 
stone and lime holdings, the advances on goods 
and stock, the expense of li(.piidation and of 
litigation, and the bad debts, knov/s that in times 
of forced realisation from shareholders and the 
barik’s debtors there is unfortunately ample room 
for depreciation. But with a Register of Share- 
holders wdio are personally liable for a certain 
amount of reservetl liability, the depositor should 
feel more secure. The amount k intact, that is, 
it cannot be drawn on save in the event of liquid- 
ation. The depositor should satisfy himself, how- 
ever, that the shareholders are not ''dummies’ — 
that is, fictitious persons->-*but that they have a 
real existence, and . are- more or less in credit 
' ‘ The paid-up capital of the Australasian banks 
ahiounts to nearly sixteen millions ; and the total 
■capital liability'— cal iable and ' .reserved under 
■charter— is about Hventy- three and a half millions 
Bteriing. It appears that, in terms of the Acts 
' of. Incorporation under which most of the banks 
are constituted, the liability of the shareholders 
Ts ^limited to double the amount of their sliares ; 
’ and shEtrohoiders are made responsible to this 
■^e^etent in the interest of the bank’s creditor.^, 


who, if this provision had not existed, would 
otheinvise have had no redress in the event of 
the assets of the Imnks failing to satisfy their 
claims. The bank with the greatest amount of 
capital liability is the IlnioiL Bank of Australia, 
which dias a million and a half of paid-up, ami 
three millions of callable capital. The Bank of 
Australasia has ,£1,600,000 paid up, and a reserve 
liability of like amount ; and the Commercial 
Bank of Australia has a capital of three millions, 
of which £1,200,000 is paid up. 

While on the subject of capital, we should 
mentidn a peculiar nietliod adopted by one of 
the banks — the Union Bank of Australia — in the 
way of capitalising a portion of its deposit money. 
It has £750,000 of what it terms ^Inscribed 
Stock .Deposits,’. This Deposit stock is guaran- 
teed a return of four per cent ; but it can only 
be realised by sale on ’Change and on condi- 
tions defined by the bank.* The object of 
establishing this stock was to obtain money wdiicli 
■was not liable' to be withdrawn, as is the case 
with ordinary dex^osits. 

xin additional security offered to depositors in 
the Melbourne banks is afforded in the fact, as 
.stated in the Melbourne Arcfus of 29th March 
1892, that, at a meeting of the associated banks, 
held on the previous day, it wa.s resolved to 
announce ; ‘ That The a-ssociated banks in Mel- 
bourne have agreed u]>on mutnally satisfactory 
conditions, on wdiich they will extend their joint 
support to any one of their iiumber requiring it’ 

^ The names of the ten associated banks in Mel- 
j bourne are as under : Bank of Australasia, Bank 
I of Victoria (Iff mi ted), City of Melbourne Bank 
(fiimited), Colonial .Bank of Australasia, Com- 
' inercial .Bank of xAustralia (Limited), English, 
Bcotlisli, and Australian Cliartered Bank, Eederal 
Bank of Australia (Limited), London Chartered 
Bank of Australia, National Bank of Australasia, 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited). One Sydney 
bank, the Bank of New South Wales, although 
I not one’ of the associated banks in Meiboiirne, has 
I joined in this alliance for mutual support. It 
j was estimated a couple of years ago that these 
j Yictorian banks held among them somewhere 
i from fifteen to twenty millions of British deposit 
‘ money, and it is expected tliat in the other colo- 
nies, notably New South Wales, the banks there 
will similarly federate for self-protection to the 
benefit of the British depositor. 

Another security offered to depositors consists 
in the opportunity which they have of insuring 
their bank depo.sits "with companies transacting 
this class of business. For the benefit of intend- 
ing insurers we may name several companies 
which are mentioned by the JJanhrs^ Maga?:ine 
of London — namely, the Mortgage Insurance 
Corporation, tlie Securities Insurance Company 
(Limited), and the Law Guarantee and Trust; 
Society (Limited), These insure bank deposits,' 
bontls, debts, and all classes of securities and 
investments, granting policies of imsurance there- 
for at a premium usually of two shillings and 
sixpence per cent. x4.mongst other companies; 
undertaking the giiai’antee of deposits "are tlie 
Liverpool Mortgage Insurance Company, the 
Insurance Trust and Agency (Limited), and the. 
Laneashire Trust and Mortgage Insurance Cor-, 
poration. These companies appear to' act on the 
aoctriue of averages and to limit their risks in, 
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each particular bank. Tliej^ do not disclose wliaf 
the amount of that risk is, nor do they publish 
the extent of their .transactions, probably from 
the circumstance that this class of business is 
novel and tentative. As the^ preiuium of insur- 
iuice is so small, there is much to be said in 
favour of thus insuring the repayment of deposits 
made with the weaker banks. If a bank gets 
into any discredit, the companies will either 
refuse to insure or raise their rates considerably. 
As much as fifteen shillings -per cent, premium 
has been asked in a doubtful case. The under- 
writers at Lloyd^s also bid for business of this 
kind, and they will insure the deposits of a 
bank in diiiiculties in the same way and at some- 
thing approaching the same rates of premium 
as they charge for the insurance of a ship which 
is long overdue. 

The Australasian banks allow no interest in the 
colonies on current accoinits. On deposits for 
li.xed periods, from three months to five years, 
rates are allowed varying from three to five per 
cent., as the case may be. These rates are fixed 
in the various colonies by agreement among the 
banks so. as to keep down the evils of excessive 
competition. But the rates offered in this coun- 
try to British depositors are not so regulated. 
Each bank fixes its own terms, which are entirely 
dependent on its money needs. If it lias a 
pletliora of deposits, it oilers less inducemeiit ; 
but if it requires money, say, to float a colonial 
loan or make advances generally, it raises its 
rate.s to tl.ie British public accordingly. 

The rates chiU'gea recently by the Australasian 
banks for advances a\"eraged eight per cent, for 
overdrafts ; and Tor discounts, nine to ten per 
cent. The advances of the Australasian banks 
amount to the large sum of about one lumdrcd 
and forty-three millions to a population of four 
millions, A critic remarking,^ on this, has asked : 
Ms *there one farmer in ten in any of these 
colonies who is not in debt for his land, or who 
has not obtained advances upon his growing crops'? 
Is there one house in ten in Melbourne or 
Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, or Wellington, with- 
out a mortgage on it B This leads us'^to remark 
how very different is « the Australian banks^ 
system of lending money froni v/hat it is in this 
country. Here we think it bad banking to lend 
on goods or material possessions, and only do so 
ill very exceptional cases, persoiiM ‘‘iJecairity which 
can be turned into cash being much preferred. 
But in Australasia the security in the great 
majority of cases 'con. sists of mortgages on land, 
farms, and houses, especially in the country, it 
being the only security that country-people have. 
Then there are personal guarantees, also liens 
over stock, crops, wool, &c. 

In regar<l to what are termed pastoral advances, 
the late ]\Ir Brett said that it might fairly be 
..assumed that fully two-thirds of all debts due to 
'■'the banks’ in Australasia were directly or in- 
directly based upon pastoral securities, coimected 
with the* occupation of graring-kndi which is 
mostly the luialienated property of the Grown, 

■ Wool is impledged by a document wdiich confers 
a preferable lien over the wool in favour of the 
_ bank, fixes the rate of interest on the loan, and 
’ stipulates that the sheep shall be shorn and the 
wool delivered to,, or sold for behoof of, the lend- 
ing bank. If any of these conditions are not com- 


plied with, tlie bank as lienee can take possession 
of the stock at any raoment for such purpose. 

It may be asked how the Austraiaaiaii Ixauks 
have managed to secure so much British deposit 
money, which, by the way, Joes not appear to 
be diminishing in amount, since it is stated in 
A km Ijanhimj Ikcord that an increase 
of three and a hidf millions in the total bad 
taken place during tlie past year. It may be 
mentioned that the xVustnilicm money deposited 
with the banks in the colonies amounts to one 
hundred aiul ten uvillious. The popularity of 
British depositing with Australian banks is 
primarily due to tljc favourable comli lions 
attacliing to tlm* deposit receipts, the interest on 
which is paid to the depo.sitor by warrant issued 
lialf -yearly for the interest due, less the income ; 
tax. But the great success which depo.sit-seeklng 
institutious have met with in Scotland is to bo 
ascribed to the efforts of agents representing the ' 
lianks, who, under the stimulus of a small com- 
mission of usually two shillings and sixpence per 
cent., gather in much deposit money. Investors ' 
ordinarily leave the disposal of their funds in the 
discretion of tlieir factors and lawyers, and these 
gentlemen have been valuable allies to the Aus- ; 
tralian banks in. this way. There is, inoreoveit 
a scarcity of secure investments, and the amount 
of money seeking investment is growing greater 
day by d'ay. 

The present crisis iu Australia has been iiitensi- 
lied by the speculative action of many of the 
land and building companies, or, as they niisname 
themselves, ‘ land banks.^ Tliese and other linan- 
cial companies have likewise drawn much deposit 
money through their agents liere oilhring liiglier 
rates Milan the o.rd,in ary hanks. The result of 
this inliiix of Eritisli money wa.s to encourage 
a iictitious trading and operating in land. The 
constant tendency of land to rise in price proved 
tempting to many of llie companies, who bouglit 
and mortgaged jiropertics in order, by selling 
them again, to make money out of them. Land 
reached" such iiiilaied values that, in some cases, 
house property and land in the vicinity of 
Melbourne fetched higher prices than in the 
immediate neiglibourhood of London, A peiiotl 
of inliatioii has been followed by a time of 
depressian, and the present prices of towm pro- 
perties in those colonies aliected by the land 
Mooiii^ are as much below the real value 
they were formerly above it. Fortunately, tlie, 
land *boom’ was to a great extent local, and it-H ; 
effects were not felt in all the colonies or in all 
parts of any one. Most of the banlcs are repre- 
sented in several colonies ; so, when trade Is., 
bad and losses are made in one colony,- they' 
may be reaping iirofits in another. ^ 

.But although, through its association with land 
institutions as clients, banking in Austraiusiac 
lias suffered some losses, tliere can be no question; 
as to the future of Australia as a whole. ■ lt‘ ha>*: 
advanced witlr such leaps and ^bounds that- id 
M’esistless march’ cannot long be stayed, .'.Tlie;; 
largest island in the world, it is -inqie- > tharj. 
twenty-six. times the size of the United Kihgdoiu, 
more than fifteen times as large as France^ inoret 
than half as large again' ' as Russia in Europe,;- 
and almost equal in extent to The . Gontinent^ of . 
^Europe, or to the United' States of America, 
i So says the Govern meat ^ Statist of New South ' 
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; Wales, who adds tliat tlie British Empire extends 
; over an area of 8,040,000 square miles, so that 
nearly two-fifths of its area is embraced \yitUi.ii 
the limits of the seven colonies. In 1889 it had 
»one hundred millions of sheei>, nine and n liali 
millions of cattle, one and a half niillioii ^ol: 
horses, and more than a million of swin^, ^ The 
year’s value of wool grown was twenty million 
pounds, of other pastoral produce Ilf teen millions, 
of agricultural produce twenty-five millions, and 
of dairy produce seven millions. The total 
capital value of pastoral pi'operty, including 
stock, freeliokl land, iinproveinents, and ]jhuit, is 
four hiiudre<l and seventeen millions sterling. 

Every wliere signs of the latest improvements 
are visible. Owing to the uncertain rainfalls and 
recurring droughts, tanks and wells have been 
dug in inany*places. In ISFew South Wales alone 
four millions have been spent in the construction 
of tanks for large storage purposes. Even wire- 
fenced paddocks have been provided for the sheep. 
The railway lines which belong to Government 
extend to more than fifteen thousand miles, it 
is acknowledged that on these and other public 
wmrks top nuicli public money has been expended, 
and one result is that the present public debt 
of the colonies is nearly two hundred millions ster- 
ling. The intere.st on this will partly be met 
out of the large revenues .derived fik^ni the Gov- 
ernment railways and harbours, and partl}^ from 
the industrial earnings of the community, and it 
is of importance that the credit of the country ])e 
maintained, so tliat the loans which fall to be 
renewed may be taken up at the same low rates 
as at present. And as the loans are frequently 
financed by the banks, the more credit that the 
colonies enjoy for limuicial and administrative 
power, the better will it be for the banks, who.se 
weal is bound up with that of the whole com- 
munity. 
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By GiiANT Allies, 

Author oi' In, All Shiuko, Thk Murtal Coil, &c. 

CHAl’TSB VII.-— -AF-PAIRS OF rH,B .H-RART. 

The return to Ghiddingwick v/as a triumphal 
cnlry. Before seven o’clock that evening, when 
the Bouth-eastem train crawled at its accustomed 
leisurely pace, with .a few weary gasjjs, into 
Ghiddingwick Station, Mr Piautagenet had spread 
the news of his son’.s success broadcast through 
the town, vul the Jfldte Horn parlour. Already, 
on the strength of Dick’s great ackievement,' he 
had become the partaker, at other peo])le’s ex- 
pense, of no few;^er than three separate brandies 
and sodas ; which simple Bacchic rites, more 
frequently repeated, would have left him almost 
incapable of meeting the hero of the hour with 
suitable effect, had not Maud impounded him, 
so to speak, by niain force after five o’clock tea, 
and compelled Min to remain under strict super- 
. vision in the domestic jail till the eve of Dick’s 

. Dick jumpecl out, all eagerness. On the plat- 
form, his mother stood waiting to receive liini, 
proud but tearful, for to. her, ’good woman, the 
glories? of the Piantageuet name were far less a 

r, ;* Copyright 1892 in tliu Hiiitwl States of America by the 
Baseeh Fiiblishing Company. 


matter of interest than the thought of losing fur 
the best part of three years the mainstay of the 
family. Maud was there, too, beaming over with 
pure delight, and even prouder than slie had ever 
been in her life before of her luiiuLsoine brother. 
j\lr Piantageuet himself really rose for once to 
the dignity of the occasion, and instead of greet- 
ing Richard with the theatrical gince and pro- 
fessional liourish he had originally contemplated, 
forgot in the hurry of the ihouient the high-llown 
speech he had mentally composed for delivery 
on the platform, and only remembered to grasp 
liis son’s hand hard with genuine warmth as he 
murmured, in some broken and inarticulate way : 

^ My boy, niy dear boy, we ’re all so pleased and 
delighted to hear it.’ Pie reflected afterwards 
with regret, to be sure, that he had thrown away 
a magnificent opportunity for a most effective 
display by his .stupid emotion ; but Dick was 
the gainer by it. Never before in his life did 
he remember to have seen his father act or speak 
with so much simple and natinnl dignity. 

All Ghiddingwick, indeed, rejoiced with their 
joy. For Ghiddingwick, we know, was proud in 
its way of the Plantagenets. Did not. the most 
respectable families send their children to take 
dancing lessons at the White Horse Assembly 
Rooms from tlie disreputable old scamp, on the 
strength of his name, his faded literary character, 
and his .shadowy claim to regal ancestry ? Tlie 
stntion-niaster himself, that mighty man in office, 
shook hands With "Mr Richard’ immediately on 
his arrival ; the portens presented him with a 
bouquet of white piiik.sM’resli pfiicked from the 
Company’s garden ; and even Mr *\Vtdls rai.sed 
his hat to his late as.si.stant with full conscious- 
ness of wluxt respect was due from a country 
tradesman to a gentleman who had been admitted 
with flying colours to ‘Oxford College.’ Dit'k’s 
progress up the High Street was one long shaking 
of many friendly hands ; and if that benevolent 
pjouI, Mr Trevor Gillingham, of Rugby Scliool, 
j could, only have seen tlie deep interest which his 
' rival’s success excited in an entire cominimity, 
he would have felt more than ever, what he fre- 
I quently told all his Sixth Form friends, that he 
was glad he’d been able ‘practically to retire’ 
in favour of a young man so .poi^ular and so 
deserving. 

And then, after the first fliush of delight in 
his victory had worn off, tliere grew up in 
Richard’s mind the mure practical <{iiestioii of 
%vays and means : what was he to do with his 
time in the interval, till term began in October ? 
Neither his father nor Mr Weils would hear of 
his returning meanwhile to his old employment. 

‘No, no, Dick — Mr Richard, I mean,’ the good 
bookseller said seriously, ‘For your sake and 
the business’s, I couldn’t dream of permitting it. 
It ’s out of pdace entirely. A scholar of Durham 
College, Oxford, mustn’t soil his hands with 
waiting in a shop. It wouldn’t be respectable. 
No self-respecting tradesman can have a gentle-, 
man in your present position standing behind 
his counter. I call it untradesman-like. It’s 
cal cul cited to upset the natural and proper rela- 
tions of classes. You must look out for some 
work more suited to 3- our existing position and^ 
prospects 5 and 1 must look out for an as.sistant* 
in turn who ain’t a member of an ancient and 
respected university,’ 
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Dick admitted with a sigh the eternal fitness 
of Mr Wells’s yie\W; hu^ at the same time lie 
wondered what work on earth he could get which 
would allow him to earn his livelihood for 
tlie moment ivithout interfering with the new 
and unpractical dignity of a Scholar of Durham 
CJullege, Oxford. He had saved enough from 
his wage.s to eke out his Scholarship and eiiaVde 
him to live very economically at the university: 
but he must bridge over the time between now 
and October without trenching upon the little 
nest-egg laid by for the future. 

As often happens, chance stepped in at the 
very nick of time to fill u]) the vacancy. At the 
rectory that niglit, Mr Tradescant was talking 
over with Ins wife the question of a tutor for 
their eldest son, that prodigiously stupid boy 
of seventeen — a pure portent of ignorance — who 
was to go in for an army examination at the end 
of September. ‘No, I won’t send him away from 
home, Clara,’ the rector broke out testily. ‘It’s 
no earthly use sending him away from home. 
He’s far too lazy. Dnle.ss Arthur’s under my 
own eye, he’ll never work with any one. Let 
me see, he comes home from Maiiboroiigh on the 
2Stli. We must get somebody somehow before 
then who ’ll be able to give him lessons at home, 
if possible. If he has two months and more 
of perfect idlene.ss, he 11 forget all he ever knew 
(which isn’t inuch), and go up for examination 
with his mind a perfect blank, a UtbiUa msfiy ^ 
sheet of white note-paper. And yet, unless we 
get a tutor down from town every day— which 
would run into money — I’m sure I don’t know 
who the~person is we could possibly get -to teach 
him.’' 

Mary Tudor was sitting by ; and being a very 
young and inexperienced girl, she hadn’t yet 
learned that the peilect governess, when «she hears 
her employers discus.s their private affairs,, should 
behave as though her eiii‘.s were only for orna- 
inent, (And Mary’s, indeed, were extremely 
oriiauieutal.) So she intervened with a sugges- 
tion — a thing no fully -trained young woman 
from a modern Agency would ever dream of 
doing. ‘ There ’s tliat Plantagenet boy, you know, 
Mrs Tradescant,’ she remarked, without bearing 
him the slightestgriidge for his curious behaviour 
over the bookbinding incident. ‘ He ’a just got 
a Scliolur.sbip at Oxford to-day, Mr Wells was 
telling me. I wonder if be would do 1 They 
say he’s a very clever, well-read young fellow.’ ' 

The Reverend Hugh received the suggestion 
with considerable favour. ‘Why, there ’.s some- 
thing ill that, Miss Tudor,’ he said, leaning back 
in his easy- chair. ‘I’m glad you thought of it. 
Tlie young man must be fairly well tip in his 
work to have taken a Scholarship — a very good 
one, too, a hundred a year, at my own old college. 
I met Plantagenet this afternoon in the High 
Street, overflowing with it. — This is worth look- 
ing into, Clara : he’s on the spot, yon must hear 
in mind ; and under the circumstances, I expect, 
he’d be in want gf work, and — willing, I daresay, 
to t?fke extremely little. He can’t very well go 
back to Wells’s, don’t you see ; and he can’t afford 
^ to live at home without doing something.’ 

' ‘ The boy ’s as mad as a Hkfarch hare, and not a 
ver^y .desirable companion for Arthur, you must 
. feaLyouraelf,’ ^Irs Tradescant answered, a little 
chlllily, not over well pleased with Mary for 
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having ventured to interfere in so domestic a 
matter. ‘And besides, there’s the old man! 
Just consider the associations ! ’ 

‘Well, he can’t help being the son of his father,’ 
the rector replied with a man’s greater tolerance.* 
‘He was born with that encumbrance. And as 
to companions, nij dear, young Plantagenet ’s at 
any rate a vast deal better than Reece and the 
groom, who seem to me to be Arthur’s chief 
friends and allies whenever lie’s at home hei'e. 
The boy may be. mad, as you sugg(!st : I daresay 
lie h : but he ’s not too juad to get a Durham 
Scholarsliip ; and I only wish Arthur had half 
Ilia com plaint in that matter. A fellow who can 
take a Scholarship at Durham’s no fool, I can 
tell yon. I’ll impure about his teruis when I 
go into town to-morrow.’ 

And the Reverend Hugh did inquire accord- 
ingly, and found Dick’s attainments bo satisfactory . 
for his purpose that he forthwith engaged the 
new scholar as tutor for Arthur, to come five , 
days in the %veek and give four hours’ tuition a 
day till the end of September, at a most modest 
salary, which to Dick nevertheless seemed as the 
very wealtli of Crensus. Not till long after did 
Dick know that he owed this appointment in the 
first instance to a cliance word of Mary Tudor’s, 
Nor did Mary suspect, when out of pure good- 
ness of heart and sympathy for a deserving and 
struggling young man she suggested liiin for the. 
appointment, that liis engagement would be the 
occasion of throwing them too much together in 
future. 

Bo luck would have it, however. Five days 
a week, Dick went up with his little strapped 
parcel of books to tlie rectory door, to engage in 
the uncongenial and well-nigh impossible task 
of endeavouring to drive the faint shadow of 
‘ an idea into Arthur Tradescant’s impenetrable 
cranium. It was worlc, hard 'work — but it had 
its compensations. For quite insensibly to*both 
at first, it bronglit Dic'k and .1^1 ary a great deal 
into one another’s .^focioty at many odd moments. 

In the 'inry beginning, it h true, they only met 
quite by accident in the Jiall and passages or on 
the garden path ; and Mary rather shrank fronP 
conversation with the young man who had been 
the hero of that eurioii.s episode about the binding 
of the Flora. But gradually the same clunice 
threw them more and more into contact ; besides, 
their i^elative positions had been some what altered 
meanwhile by Dick’s success at Durham. He 
was now no longer the bookseller’s young man, 
but a student who was shortly to go up to Oxford. 
This told with Mary, as it tells with all of us, 
almost without our knowing it. We can seldom 
separate the man from the artificial place he holds 
ill our social system. Indeed, the very similarity 
of their po.sltions in the household—his as- tutor" 
and hers as governess— made to some extent' ndw 
a bond of union betavecn |hem. Before many 
weeks were out,. Mary had begun to look : for 
Dick’s pleasant smile of wcdcome when he arrived' 
ill the morning, and to see that the strange yomig 
man, whose grave demeanour and conscious self- 
respect had struck her so imudvetlly . tliat first 
day at hlr Wells’s, had really' ate all a great | 
deal in him. . . “ , - . ' 

The more Dick saw of Mary, too, the better lie 
liked her. Just at first-, to be sure, his iinpsulso 
had been a mere freak of fancy, based on the 
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curious coincidence of their rop;al names ; that 
alone^ and nothing else, had made him think to 
I liiiuself he might possibly fall in love v/ith her. 

But after a ndn’Ie the mere fancy counted for 
, noniparatively little ; it was the woman herselfj 
bright, cheeryj sensible, that really attracted him. 
Prom 'the, very beginning he had admired her; 
bo soon learned to love ‘'her ; and Ivfary for Ijer 
part found it p'leasant, indeed, that tliere was 
somebody in this social wilderness of Cliiddiiig- 
wick who genuinely cared for her. A governess’s 
lot is as a rule a most lonely one, and sympathy 
in particular is passing dear to her. Now Dick 
was able to let Mary feel he sympathised with 
her silently in her utter loneliness ; and Mary 
grew soon to be grateful to Dick in turn for his 
kindness and attention. She forgot the hand- 
some shopman with the long yellow hair in 
the prospective glories of the Durham under- 
: graduate. 

The summer wore away, and the time drew 
: near when .Richard must begin to think about 
his preparations for going up to Oxford. A day 
or two before the date fixed for the meeting of 
the colleges, he was wmlking on the footpath that 
runs obliquely across the lields which stretch up 
the long slope of the hill behind Cliiddingwick. 
As he walked and reflected, he hardly noticed a 
light figure in a pretty print dress hurrying down 
the, hillside towards iiim. As it approached, he 
looked up ; a sudden thrill ran tli rough him. 
It was’ Mary wlio was coming I How odd ! He 
had been thinking about her that very moment 1 
And yet not so odd, either ; for how often ‘ he 
thought about her ! He had been thinking just 
now that he couldn’t bear to leave Chiddingwiidc 
witliout telling her how much she had iakdy 
^ become to him, and how very, very deeply lie 
regretted leaving her. His face Hushed at the 
sight and the thouglit ; it seemed tn liim almost 
like *aai omen of success tliat she should happen 
to come up at the very moment when be V'ns 
thinking siicli things of her. It was so lui usual 
, for Mury to go out beyond the rectory grounds 
by herself ; still more unusual for her to be 
tjomi ng home alone so late in that particulur 
. direction. He raised liis hat as she approaclmd, 
:*Oh 5 Tudor,’ he crieil shyly, with a young 
man’s mixture of timidity and warmth, Pm so 
glad to see yon here. I — I was just thinking 
about you. I want to Iiave a talk you.’ 

®And I was just thinking about yoa,’ Mary 
answered more frankly, witfi a scarcely percep- 

■ tible blush— the ^charming blush that comes over 
a good. girl’s face* when she ventures to say some- 

• thing jaaliy kind and sympathetic to a liian she 
cares for, * I was thinking how very soon we ’re 
going to lose you.’ And as she "said it, she 

' reflected to herself what a very different young 

• mini this pleasant intelligent Oxford scholm’ 
.seemed do her no\^; from 'the singular person 

. -.who had insisted, three months back, on putting 
^ her monogram with the Tudor' rose on the BriUsh 
. .‘Mora! ' 

' %vere you really f Dick cried, with a 

> ' glowing cheek, much deeper red than her own. 

^How that was just kind of you. You can’t 
' - think how much pleasanter and happier in every 
..Way- you’ve made liiy time at the rectory for me? 
. , . And he diiueed do\m into her liquid eyes "with 

■ 'grateful devotion.' , . - , 


‘1 might say the same thing to you,’ M.ary 
answered, very low, hardly knowing whether 
it was cpiite right of her ecxii to admit such 
reciprocity. 

Dick’s face was on fire with ingenuous delight 
^Ko, you can’t mean to say that?’ he exclaimed, 
a delicious littlu thrill coursing through him to 
the finger-tips. ^Oh, how very, very kind of 
you !’ He hesitated a moment ; then he added 
’with a tremor: ‘You needn’t wmlk so fast, you 
know, I may just turn round and walk back 
with you, mayn’t . I ■?’ 

‘ I don’t quite know,’ Mary answered, looking 
round her, a little uncertain. She didn’t feel sure 
in her own heart whether she ought to allow him. 
He w'as a very nice fellow, to be sure, and she 
fiked him immensely, now slieM got to know 
him ; but would IMrs Tradescant approve of her 
pormittiiig him to accompany her? ‘Perhaps 
you’d better not’— she faltered again — but her 
lingering tones belied her words. ‘ I hn — 1 ’m 
in a liiirry to get home. I really mustn’t wait 
a minute.’ 

In spite of what she said, however, Dick com 
tinned— “just like a man — to walk on by her side ; 
and .Maty? it must be admitted by the candid 
liistorian, took no great pains to prevent him. 

‘ I ’m so glad you say you ’ll miss me, Miss Tudor,’ 
he began timidly, after a very long pause— oh, 
those eloquent pauses! ‘For I too shall miss 
you. MT^-’ve seen so much of each other, you 
know, t^ese last six or eight weeks ; and it ’s been 
a pleasure to me.’ 

M.ary answered nothing, but walked on faster 
tlnin ever, as if in particular liaste to return to 
the rectory, where they were really awaiting her. 
Still, a great round spot burned bright red in 
her check, and her poor throbbing heart gave a 
' terrible .ilutter. 

Dick tried to slacken the pace, but Mary 
wouldn’t allow him. you know,’ he. went 

on, glancing down at her appealingly, ‘it m.'iy 
seem a queer Ihiiig to you for a fellow to say, but 
until I met you, my sister Mainl was the only 
girl I ’d ever met whom I could consider — •well — 
my equal.’ 

He said it quite simply, with all the pride of a* 
Plantageuet ; and as he spoke, Mary felt conscious 
to liersMf that whatever else Dick might be, after 
all he was a gentleman. Yes, and in spite of old 
Mr Plaiitageiiet’s many obvious faults, a descend- 
ant of gentlemen too ; for even in his last dis- 
reputable and broken old age, traces of breeding 
still clung about the Cliiddingwick dancing-mustei'. 
Blary instinctively, understood and sympathised 
with the poor lad’s feeling. She spoke very 
softly, ‘I know what you mean,’ she said, 
‘and I can understand it with you. I’ve met 
your sister— at— -the White Horse^ and I felt, of 
course ’ — — She checked herself suddenly. She 
had just been going to say, ‘ I felt she was "a lady,* 
i)ut instinct taught her at once how rude and 
pretentious the expression would sound to him ; 
’so siie altered her unspoken phrase to, ‘ I, felt at 
once we should have a great deal in conimonf 

‘ I ’m so glad you think so/ Dick murmured in , 
return, growing fiery red once more, for he k'uew ^ 
Mary ■was accustomed to accompany ' the rectory '’ 
children to the Assembly Booms’ dancing lessons, 
'where Maud often helped her father with her’ 
violin ; and he couldn’t bear to think she should 
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have seen the head of the house engaged in such 
an unworthy and degrading occupation. ‘Well, 

I was just going to say, you’re the only girl I 
ever met in my life with wdiom I could speak — 
you know what I mean — why, just speak iiiy 
whole lieai't out’ 

Ot’s very kind of you to say so/ Mary answered, 
beginning to walk nuxch faster. >She was really 
getting frightened now what Diclc might go on tu 
say to her. 

‘And so,’ the young man continued, floundering 
on after the fashion of young men in luve, ‘ I — i 
shall feel going away from you.’ * 

Mary’s heart beat fast. She liked Dick very 
much, oh, very much indeed ; but she didn’t feel 
quite sure it was anything more than liking. 
(Women, you know, make in these matters such 
nice distinctions.) ‘You’ll meet plenty of new 
friends,’ she said faintly, ‘at 0.xford.’ 

‘Oh, but that won’t be at all the same !’ Dick 
answered, trembling. ‘They’ll all be men, you 
see.’ And then he paused, wondering -wlictlier 
perhaps lie had spoken too plainly. 

Mary’s pace by this time had become almost 
iinlady-llke, so fast was she walking. Still, just 
to break the awkward silence which followed 
Dick’s last words, she felt compelled to say soiiio- 
thing. ‘You ’ll meet plent}^ of girls, too, I expect/ 
she interposed nervously. I 

‘Perhaps ; liiit they won’t be Yoa,’ Dick blurted 
out with a timid gasp, gazing straight’’ into her 
eyes ; and then recoiled, aghast, at his own exceed- 
ing temerity. "" 

Maiw bluslied again and cast clown her eyes. 

‘ Don’t let me take you out of your w'ay any 
farther,’ she said after another short ])aii.se, just 
to cover her coiifu.sioii. ‘1 really must get buck 
now. Mrs Tradescant 11 be so angry.’ 

‘Oh, no; you can’t go just yet,’ Dick cried, 
growing desperate, and standing half across the 
path, with a man’s masterful eagerness. ‘Xow 
I’ve once begun with it, I must say my say out 
to you. — Miss Tudor, that very first day .1 ever 
saw- you, I thought a great <ical of you. You 
could tell I did by the mere fact that 1 took the 
trouble to midve such a fool of myself over that 
unhappy book-cover. But the more I ’ve seen of 
you, the better Pve liked you. Liked yon, oh, 
so much, I can lua*dly tell you. And when i 
w^ent up to Oxford about this Scholarship, which 
has given me a start in life, I thought about you 
so often that I really beliei-e I ow’e my success 
in great part to you,” PTo^v, what I want to say 
before I go’— -'he paused and hesitated ; it wars so 
hard to word it — 'what I w-ant to say’s just this. 
Perhaps you ’ll think it presumptuous of me ; 
but do you feel, if I get on, and 3.’ecover the place 
*iii the wmrld that belongs by right to my faniily, 
— do you feel as if there’s any chance you might 
ever be able to care for me ?’ 

lie jerked it out, all trembling, Mary trembled 
herself, and liardly knew wliat to answer ; for 
though she liked the young man very much — 
more than any other young man she ’d e%Ter yet 
met — she Iiadn’t thought of him to herself in this 
light exactly — at least not very often. So she 
stood for a moijient in the corner of the path by 
that bend in the field where the hedge hides 
-ami shelters one, and replied diplomaticaily, with 
sound feminine commun-sen.se, though with a 
quiver in her voice : ‘Don’t you think, Mr Plaii- 


tagehet, it ’s a little bit premature for you to talk 
of these tilings wdien you’re only just going up 
to Oxford ? For your owui sake, you kno^v, and 
your family’s too, you ought to leave yourself as 
free and untraminelled as possible : yo\i oughtn’t 
to burden yourself beforehand with uncertainties 
and complications.’ 

Dick looked at her half reproachfully. ‘Olj, 
Miss Tudor/ he cried, drawing back quite seriously, 

‘1 w^ouldn’t allow anybody else in the world to 
call you a complication,’ 

^ He .said it so gravely that Mary laughed out- 
right in spite of herself. But Dick was %'ery 
much in earnest for all that. ‘ Dmeun it, tbough,’ 
he wamt on, hardly smiling to himself. ‘I mean 
it, most literally. I w‘ant\you to tell me, before 
I go up to Oxford, there ’s still some chance, some 
little chance in the future for me. Or at anyrute 
1 wamt to let you know what I feel, so that — 
wadi, so that if anybody else should speak to you 

lueanwdiile, y<m will remember at least— and ’ 

He broke off suddenly. ‘ Oh, Mi.ss Tudoiy* be 
cried once more, looking do\vii at her with a ; 
miitel}' appealing look, ‘it means so muck to . 
me !’ ‘ i 

‘ YouTe very young, you knowy’ Mary answered, 
with a good W'onian’s subterfuge, half to gain time. 

‘ i think it w'ould be very foolish, both for you 
find me, to tie ourselves dow'ii at ouy prc.seiit ages, i 
And besides, IM’r idantagenet ’ — she played wdtli ; 
her parasol ii moment-— ‘i don’t want to hurt your : 
feeling.^, but I ’m not quite sure — ^^vhether or not 
l eare for you.’ 

There was a tremor in her voice that made her 
rvordsanean less than they seemed to mean ; but 
she felt it too. This was all .so sudden. Never' 
thel^ss, Dic'k .seized her hand. She tried to with- 
draw it, but couldn’t. Then he began in eager 
tones to pour forth liis full' heart to her. 
knew’ lie had no right to ask, hut he couldn’t' 
bear to go away and leave the chance of winning 
her open to .some othej' fellow, it must be for 
n very long time, of course; but still he could 
work "better if he knew he w^a.s working for her. 
He didn’t w^ant lier to say yes ; he only w^anted 
her not quite to say no outright to luiu. This, 
and much else, he” uttered from his heart with 
rapidly developing eloquence. He was so glad 
he’d met her, for he couldn’t have left Chidding- 
wick without at least having .spoken to her. 

To all which Mary, with clowmcast eyes, very 
doubtful — though she liked him — whether it was 
quite riglit for her to talk in this stiuiii at all to 
the dancing- master’s son, replied demurely tliat 
’twas all very premature, and that she didn’t feel 
able to give him any aiisw^er of any sorL either 
liositive or negative, till they hud both of them 
had more time tu look about them. . ' ■ 

‘And now’,’ she said, finally, pulling’ out her 
Avatch and starting, ‘1 really mustn’t stop, one- 
moment longer. 1 must go back at once. ; It ’s 
dreadfully late. I ’m sure I don’t know what 
i\[r.s Trad”escant will think of me/ 

‘ At least/ Dick cried, standing half iii' front of ■ 
her yet again, and blocking up the., path 
‘youil allow me to write to you 

Yes, Mary thought,, yielding,, there kl be no ., 
harm in that : no objection to ln.s writing. / • ^ 

Dick gave a little sigh -of, heartfelt satisfaction,' 

‘ Well, that ’s something P he cried, much relieved. „ 
‘That’s always something! If you’ll allow. me 
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to write; to you, I shall feel at any rate you 'can’t 
quite, forget me.’ 

And indeed, when a girl lets a young man 
begin a correspondence, experience teaches me, 
from long observation, that other events are not 
unlikely to follow. 


• ENAMELS. 

LuMoaES, the modern capital of the Erench depart- 
ment of .liaute-Vieniie, the ancient capital of the 
Leinovices, and the medieval capital of the Limou- 
sin, gave its name in the middle ages to one of 
the most beautiful of arts, and one which 'was 
very extensively practised in Limoges. The art 
of Enamelling i.s indeed very ancient in Europe. 
Gaulish ornaments have been found that show 
that at tlie time of the iloman occupation the 
principle of applying transparent vitra>us matter 
over metal was known. But the only colour 
employed 'was red. In the Frank and Mero- 
vingian epoch a good deal of ornament was done 
by enamelling gold or silver. The splendid 
mosaic- work of the Byzantine artists had iiii- 
pressed the imagination of the Franks, and they 
attempted, not by any means rudely, to adapt 
mosaic- work to personal ornament, and to com- 
bine with it the method of vitrifying the coloured 
compounds over the metal they desired to en- 
rich. 

But the great age of enamels l;)egaii in Europe 
ill the twelfth century, when the term by wliich 
enaiuelliug wuis knowui w^as ^ Opus Limogia;, labor 
de Limogia,’ Limoges being considered as the 
groat centre of the manufacture. 

Long before, however, Limoges had been f anions 
for its jewellers, and it wiis but a short stride 
^ from encrusting gold with precious stones to 
encrusting it with vitrified paste. St Eligius 
ivas a native of a village in the Limousin, and 
worked as apprentice to a golilsmith in Linioge.s, 
wdio was also Master of the Mint tliere. Altiiiit 
600 A.D. lie went to Pari.s, and was placed with 
Bobho, Treasurer to Clothair 11. The king 
w'anted a throne made of pirocious metal, and 
probably enamelled, for no one was found in Paris 
wdio knew how to do the work desired, and the 
task was confided to Eligius. Eligius found he 
had sufficient silver to make two seats. When 
they were done, he gave one to the king, who 
greatly admired it, and ordered another.' Then 
Eligius produced the second throne. Tlie king 
was so struck with his honesty that he imme- 
diately aclvancetl him to be Master of the 
and gave him his entire confidence. After Dago- 
bert succeeded to the throne, Eligius continued 
in his office, and occupied himself as well in 
hammering out gold and enamelled vessels for 
his master. Some specimens of his handiwork 
,hiive been preserved. He was elected and or- 
dained Bishop of Noyon in 640, and died in 659. 
The Abbey of Ghelles possessed in the seventeenth 
century a large chalice that Eligius had wrought ; 
Sind though this was de.stroyed at the 
' tion, a description left of it leaves no doubt that 
it' was richly enamelled. Other workshops for 
enamels Were founded, one at Treves; another, 
.under ‘Bishop Berriward, at Hikleslieim ; later on, 
-Cologne, endeavoured to rival Limoges in the 


ft 


Of enamels thefe are two sorts, entirely distinct 
The first are the encrusted enamels, and the 
second are the painted enamels. Enamelling 
consists in apxAying to a metal surface a powder 
composed of pounded silex — or to put it in the 
simplest form, of glass coloured with metallic 
oxides, and then fixed by fire. Thus it is obvious 
that the transition was easy from letting coloured 
glass into gold or silver settings to melting tlie 
glass into its place so that it adhered at the back. 
The earliest enamels tell their own story-— they 
are ‘cloisonne,’ that is to say, precisely as jewels 
were set 4n a framework of metal, so franieworks 
of metal were fashioned to contain the glass 
melted into these cells. This was the construction 
of ‘ cloisonne ’ enamel : first of all a fine band of 
gold was soldered on to the base, standin|^ up 
from it at right angles, and contorted to form 
an outline such as was desired to be given to 
the ornamentation. If green was to be the colour 
for leaves, then each leaf ’was formed of the band 
and clo.sed to contain the green. Each petal of 
a red rose would in like manner be enclosed so 
as to form a gold pocket in which the red paste 
'would be melted into glass. Specimens of cloi- 
sonne enamel of European manufacture are rare ; 
the Louvre collection comprises hardly more tliaii 
one example, but that is a magnificent one, the 
cover of a book of the Gospels. 

The jewel of King Alfred is in cloisonne w-ork, 
probably of Byzantine manufacture, for the 
Anglo-Saxon jeweller 'wlio mounted it covered 
the enamel witli a plate of glass as something 
very .rai-e and precious. The earliest specimens are 
certainly Byzantine ; such is the iron crown 
I given to the Cathedral of Monza by Queen 
' Tlieodeliuda, who dietl in (3'25 ; such also the 
votive crown in the Treasury of St Mark’s, 
Venice, on winch is represented Leo the Philo- 
sopher, who died “in OIL The fine reliquary at 
Limburg on the Lalin was brought there from 
Constantinople by a crusader. It liad been exe- 
cuted for Basil 11. before 976. The golden altar 
front at San Aiubrogio, at Milan, wliich is also 
I decorated with cloisonne enamel, is Byzantine, 
i and dates from 825. All these enamels were 
■file work of Byzantine artists, and are all fiumed 
; by fine ribbons of gold. It is known that so 
: late a.s the eleventh century, Desidcriiis, Abbot 
I of Monte Cassino, in Italy, was (.obliged to .send 
I for workmen from Constaiitinoiile to fashion an 
I altar frontal for him in coloured glass on metal, 

I wliich was to represent the legend of St Benedict. 

I However, the treatise of the monk Theophiliis, 

' who lived about that same time, eitlier in Lom- 
bardy or in Germany, describes the manner of 
decorating gold and silver work by means of 
enamel set in the cloisonne fu.shion, so that*: 
though in Southern Italy there may have been 
no enarnellers, this -was" nut the case in the^ 
northern parts of Europe. In fact, at Essen, in i 
Germany, there are still preserved some most 
interesting enamels of this description made in 
Germany for Mathilda, the Abbess of Essen, who 
ruled that convent between 974 and 1013. As 
an inscription on it names her brother Otho, 
Duke of Swabia, who died in 982, the enamel, 
cannot be of a later date. * ■ 

Cloisonne work was also called ^4mail . de 
plique,’ from the folds formed by the fine gold 
ribbon that enclosed tlie several Coloured glasses, : 
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As may ho. supposed, this wa^ a sotnewhat clnmsy 
proceeding ; only very flat surfaces could be so, 
treated, and the back plate liad to be thick and 
solid, that there nn’ght be no parting at the joints., 
A further advance was made b,y the adoption 
of * chain pleve^ enamelling. Again the artists 
were led on to this development by the ea.siest 
transition. It occurred to them tliat they would 
, gain all tlie same eifect at far less cost of time 
and patience, if, instead of soldering a , series of 
pockets on to the surface of metal, they removed 
such portions of the surface as they desired to 
oroauieut with colour, dug out pockets, and tlien 
fllled the.se little pits with the enamel. Thus 
the artists were able to decorate rounded surfaces, 
and were no longer confined to such as were 
hat. Ill a church near Limoges is an eiicliarisiic 
dove of copper gilt, standing on a plate. The 
wings have been scooped out in parallel lines, 
and coloured paste let in to represent the feathers 
of rainbow tint. So also tlie disc on which the 
dove stands, and the plumage of ^the back are 
enamelled by colours dropped into sunken recep- 
, tacles. 

Xow the enamellers found that some of their 
colours were transparent, others were opaque. 
Their greens and reds and blues were of the 
former description ; but white, yellow, and tur- 
quoise were opaque. This gave great variety and 
beauty. The deeper tlie engraving of the metal 
tlie intcn.sor the depth of colours of the translucid 
enamel ; consequently, it was pos.sible to give to 
drapery a wonderful intensity of darkness in 
shadow and of brilliancy in lights where the 
gold ground shone through the shallow gl;is.s. 
Thus came into use, chiefly if not exclusively 
ill Italy, the translucid enamels, of which a few 
superb examples remain, notably at Orvieto. 
But in champlevii enamel as ordinarily practised 
in France and Germany we have opaque and 
transparent culuurs employed aide by side with 
charming effect. 

The metal disc that was to he enamelled was 
treated both with liammering into relief and 
cutting out of the surface witli tlie chisel, sinking 
for enamels, wliereas the human figure was 
usually raised in relief. Thus treated, the figures 
were of copper gilt, and the enamel-work served 
as a background to throw them up. Every colour 
is suiTounded with a thin rim of metal, that is 
the surface uncut away. 

The champleve enamel held its own till the 
end of the fifteenth century ; but already, towards 
the later half of that century, a third modifica- 
tion of the art came in : it was that of painted 
enamels. In this new form assumed by the art 
the entire surface was covered over with a coating 
of white, black, or deep blue, ami the subjects 
were painted thereon, the transparent colours 
lloated* over tlie white, and white laid film on 
film over the black. Finally, the whole was in 
many cases touched up with gold. To heighten 
effect, gold or silver foil was introduced under 
the transparent colours for dresses, giving a tin- 
selly appearance, very inferior to the splendour 
produced by varying deptli of cutting under the 
enamel. 

The reason why painted enamels came in was 
that in the sixteenth century there was a great 
. accession of wealth and influx of the precious 
--'inetals into Europe. Hitherto, gold had been rare, 



and the great monasteries, catliedrals, and parish 
churclies had been content with copper-gilt 
ornaments and vessels, and these had been 
enriclied arfci.stically wdth enamels ; but when 
gold became more, common, then the great diiircli- 
meu and the nobles as 'Well exchanged their 
copper-gilt vessels for those of the most precious 
metal, and tliese latter they did not care to have 
overlaid with colour. Accordingly, the art of the 
euamelloi" was threatened with extinction. The 
transformation of the art saved it. The metal 
was employed as a mere panel on which to paint 
a subject. 

Wlien the ground was black, a light film of 
white was waslied over it, except in such points 
as were to be left black ; this was subjected to 
fire and fixed ; then the plate was again treated 
with another coating of white of .still le.ss exten- 
sion ; and finally a subject was produced in ^gri- 
saille ’—that ds to say, in wliite of various shades 
from high pure wliite down to faint gray. If 
the finger be passed over the surface of these 
grisaille paintings, it is .sensible of the elevation 
of the lights; As many as twenty oi’ thirty of 
these coats are often superposed. Finally, the 
grisaille painting was either left as it was, a study 
ill black and gray and white, or was washed over 
with transparent colours. 

The most beautiful work of all is almost cer- 
tainly tlie plain grisaille with just the faces and 
hands put in in colour and with the use of gold to 
touch it up. There are plates representing the 
several .seasons, rose-water dishes and cruets, 
candlesticks, &c., in grisaille that are marvels oi 
renaissance beauty. The Louvre and the ITotel 
de Cluny at Paris contain great collections. 

At Limoges, families arose, tlie Liniosins, the 
Fenicaitds, the Reymiuds, the Courteys, the 
Laudins, the Nouailler.s, which became illnstrinus, 
and whose works of art are now eagerly songlit 
after and bouglit at a price beyond their weight 
ill gold. In 1890 a. portrait by Leonard I. Linio- 
siii representing Louis de Gom^nga sold for ninety- 
seven thousand lTa,ncs. ddiere are several magni- 
ficent portraits by this artist in the Louvre, 
amongst them Francis IT., Henry II., the Con- 
stable Anne de Montmorency, and Melarndithon, 

But the process of laying layer upon layer of 
wliite, and subjecting the plate to fire after each, 
was vastly laborious and risky, and nece.ssarily 
the cost was very great. This process -was accord- 
ingly abandoned for hatching in the shadows with 
black. The eflhet is immeaBurably inferior, but' 
it rendered the enamels cheaper, and the artist 
had finally to struggle against the introduction 
and spread of porcelain. Faience was nothing 
but enamelling on earthenware ; and earthenware 
wliitened and decorated on its glazed white surface 
everywhere thrust out the costly copper dish 
and ewer, chandelier, and salt-cellar. 

It is somewhat melancholy to watch the end o£- 
the struggle under the Nouaillers, who turned out 
vast quantities of enamel of very little^ artistic 
value and of little beauty at a low price, mid 
finally gave up the contest. Nevertheless, enain- 
elling continued to the beginning of the present ■ 
century ; it was re-sorted to mostty for portrait- 
painting and miniatures in brooches. Becexitly ■' 
it has somewhat revived, and furnaces have been . 
relighted at Limoges, wliere some beautiful work- 
is now done, which is happily in considerable | 
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demand. Tlie art is one very ^easy of acquisi- 
tion, and wliicli may be practised by any one 
in Ids own home if he can devote for the purpose 
two small roonns, one as studio, the other for the 
iieccssar}" furnaces. And enamel-work sells*. It 
is in request tor brooches and personal ornaments. 
Lai'^e subjects, vases for the chimney and candle- 
sticks, are in less demand; and. an enameller in 
Limoges told the writer that he had abandoned 
the making of articles that were necessarily costly ; 
but that of small enamels costing not more than 
five to sixteen pounds be could sell as fast as he 
made. Would it not be well for ladies in quest of 
a remunerative occupation to take up this beau- 
tlfui art ? 


BABY 

By the Author of laddie; ^oe; Rose amt Lavender f &c. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTEEB. 


CHAPTEE I.-- LUCY. 


And ye sliull walk iu silk attire, 
Anil siller Lae to spare, 

Uiii ye'll consent to be his bride. 


A COLD day early in March, with a cruel, north- 
east wind blowing, and a few scattered snowflakes 
falling out of a leaden sky. 

■‘Gold, ain’t it?’ the women said as they met 
at the corners of the streete, and drew up their 
shawls over their headvS and hurried on, not even 
.waiting for the little hit of gossip which, as a 
nile, caused them to ignore all other considera- 
tions, such as urgent husiness, crying baby, swear- 
ing busbaiul, kettle boiling over, or even a sharp 
shower of rain. 

But a north-east wind dulls even the appetite 
for gossip, and when the mill -be! I rang at twelve 
o’clock, and tbe hands turned out for dinner, 
they did not linger round the gate or at the 
corner of Mill Laiie, as their usual custom v-as, 
but went running off with their arms rolled 
up in their aprons, and the corners of the little 
shawls they wore over their heads in tlieir 
mouths, to keep the wind from making its cold, 
penetrating way under them. 

And yet ’there was more to be talked about 
that clay tbuu was the case genei*ariy, for i-eport 
said that Mrs Craddock, the wife of the mill- 
owner, was dying. «She a.s used to be Lucy 
Coles,’ the mill-girls would have added ; for only 
eighteen month.s before she had been one of the 
hands, running home to dinner just as they were 
doing now, with a shawl over her curly hair, and 
quite up for a long slide on a piece of icc where 
the water: had frozen in the gutter. 

A pretty, silly, little thing was Lucy Coles ™ 
d bit giddy, the folks said^and only kept 
straight by steady, sober-sided Alice EeVnolds, 
who looked after’ her as sharp as an old hen 
after her one chick, and kept off the lads who 
would have come after Lucy’s pretty face. A 
regular born old maid, the girls called Alice 
Eeynolds; and they said it was a shame (that 
■it was !) of her to keep Lucy out of all the fun. 

• And sometimes Lucy herself would rebel, and 
go off with a noisy party down to the town 
mcadqw.s, when there was a steam roundabout or 


some .shows dotvii there, or wmiikl follow along 
the street with the other giddy ones when the 
inilitia marched through the town. But these 
rehellions fits did not last long, and she would 
soon come running back and fling her arms 
round Alice’s neck, and kiss away the cloud on 
her kind, plain face, and with it the heartache 
of anxiety that always set in when Lucy wais out 
of sight. 

Mr Grad clock, the mill-owner, was a middle- 
aged man, with a grave, severe, and somewhat' 
surly maimer, which awed the impudence out of 
the girls, and silenced the chatter of tongues 
directly he came in sight, He lived with liis 
old iiiother in a house" adjoining the mill, and 
instead of employing an overseer, as most of the 
other mill-owners did, saw to it all himself, and 
was constantly about in the mill or in the little 
office by the door. 

I wish he wouldn’t,’ the girls said. ^As 
sure as ever there’s a bit of larking, there he 


comes! He all over the shop ! Why can’t lie 
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be like Dobson down town, as leaves it all to 
that foreman, and only comes in nows and thens 
in lavender kids and patent leathers. M'y !' ain’t 
he a masher?’ 

But, in the long run, the girLs agreed that 
Craddock was not such a bad sort for a nia.ster. 
He was very fair, if he was a bit hard, and fair- 
ness is a quality which inspires .respect, and wears , 
better than generosity. And there *was never 
a word of scandal against him ; and tluit is saying ■ 
a great deal for a in an in a country town where 
gossip spares neither youth nor age, poverty nor 
riches. , ' ^ ■■■ 

Whether it "was his little sharp-eyed motheiv 
or Ilia own surly manners, that procured him this 
immunity, I do not kno\v ; but certainly there 
I was nut imotber man, old or young, in Felsby, : 
i who could liave stood so often by Lucy Cole’s 
I hiom and kejyt iier nearly* every Saturday, on one 
' «!xciise or aiiotlier, for a .few minutes’ chat in the 
office, without setting all the tongues in the mill 
wagging, and a good many outside it. 

Hot even Alice Eeynolds noticed it, or, at 
anyrafce, noticed anything remarkable about it ; 
and if she ever thought about it at all, set it 
down rather to his dissatisfaction wdtli the girl’.s 
want of skilfulness in her norlc. And when she 
! had waited for Lucy outside the office on pay 
! day, she would try and devise in Jier u’ise, little 
I head what she should do if Lucy got her leave, 
and whether, by strictest economy, she could keep ■ 
them both out of her earnings. 

It had really come to that, she' felt sure one 
day, wdien^she hud been kept waiting longer 
than usual in the mill-yard, till ail the girls had 
scattered and the foggy evening had stolen on, 
making Alice’s shawl seem more thin and thread- 
bare than she had reckoned it, wdien she had 
decided that it would last another year, and tliat 
Lucy must have a new jacket. And this con- 
viction WES stibngtliened when Lucy came out ;' 
with a slow step, quite unlike the i’un and bound- 
with which^ she generally came down the few ' 
steps, throwing her arm round Alice’s waist and ' 
spinning her round, and making that staid, little, 
oid-maidish jierson go prancing off in a' sort of 
gal lopade step. 

And when she caught a glimpse of Lucy’s face ' * 
under the gas-lamp at the gate, and saw that' 
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it was troubled and grave, tliat tlie eyes were 
wide and frightened, and the pretty, little* month 
drawn into thoughtful lines, she never doubted 
what had happened ; but tucked her hand under 
the girl’s arm, and set olT briskly home through 
tiie fog, proposing that they should go to tlie 
reckless extravagance of sausages for supper. 

Tmcy said nothing till they got out of High 
Street and turned into Grape Gardens where 
their lodging was, and which was not important 
enough to liave a gasdamp allowed it, and so 
was in darkness, except where here and there an 
open door or uncurtained window threw some 
warm liglit on to the fog ; but Alice could feed 
the girl’s” heart beating with great throbs against 
her hand, and she thought it was all from the 
pain of being turned olF. 

‘ Alice,’ at last Lucy burst out, ‘I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.’^ She stopped as she spoke, 
and drew Alice in front of her, laying her hands 
on her friend’s shoulders, and bending her face 
down close to hers, for Lucy was good Int the 
taller. 

‘ Tell me ? Wh}’-, bless the girl ! do you think 

1 don’t knowl And there! it ain’t .nothing 
to A'l’ouble about I I ’ve a-seen it coming tliis 
ever so long.’ 

‘Have you?’ Lucy answered. ‘Well, you’ve 
been sharper than me, then, for when lie asked 
me just now, it struck me ail of a heap, and I 
didn’t a bit know what to say.’ 

‘There weren’t much to be said anyway, as 
I can see, but just “tluink you,” and come away. 
I doi^t hold with begging and praying to be kep’ 
on ; it don’t do no good.’ 

‘Kep’ on V : 

‘Yes. That’s about it, ain’t it? as you’ve got 
the.saekd 

Lucy gave a long laugh, and shook the small, 
thin shoulders her hands were holding. 

‘Ho, it ain’t; you ’re just wrong; youViiii’t so 
clever after all. Got the sack 1 Ho, it will be 
me giving the sack to iuiy one as don’t jdease 
me. ' Kep’ on, indeed ! I shan’t need to touch 
a shuttle again,, and I’ll just dip my hand in 
the strong-box and help myself when I want 
some money.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Ay, you may well say what ? I said it when 
he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Who?’ ® 

‘ Why, Craddock, the master. Tlierfe ! you 
needn’t wriggle them shoulders and sniff that 
way. Gentle folks’ courting ain’t a bit like ours, 
leastways his ain’t. I’d never a-known what 
he meant by it. He hardly as much as looked 
at me, but got as red as anything, and kep’ scrib- 
bling on his blotting-paper, and he says’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He says, “How would you like to be my 
wife ?” says he. And I thought as I hadn’t heard 
right, seeing as iny breath was Hook away by its 
being so sudd eiT like, and 1 says, ‘*Wliat?” for 
all tiie world just as you did this minute. And 
he says again, “How would yon like to be my 
wife?” and I as near as anything laughed out, 
it seemed so fiinjiy like to hear him as were 
always so grave and serious, and not a bit like 
courting, let alone marrying. But I didn’t 1 
only says, “You wouldn’t go for to marry a girl 
like me;” and he says, “Why not?” And I 


says, because he were a lot older, and master, 
and me only just one of the hands. He were 
a bit vexed about the age, and said he weren’t 
as old as he looked ; and as for being master, 
so lie were, but his father weren’t nothing better 
than a mill hand, and his mother a" factory 
girl. . 

‘And then I “ And. there ’s your mother 
and he siiys, “She can’t .hinder even if she’s a 
mind to, and we wouldn’t- live along of her ; hut 
I’ll take a pretty place outside of tlie town, and 
lit it up all new, and you slioiild have a carriage 
to ride in, and plenty of nice silk gowiids, and 
pretty things, and a servant, so as yoii shan’t liave 
to put your hand, to nothing.” Only to tliink, 
Alice, of me setting up in my own drawing-room 
ill a silk go wild with a gold ring cm luy linger 1’ 

T].ie girl stopped breathless ; and Alice, too, 
drew a long hreatli, as if all this gnindeur were ’ 
too much even to imagine. 

‘There’s no mistake?’ she said at last ; ‘he 
don’t mean nothing but what’s right and fair ?’ 

‘Ho, that’s all right enough, but’ — - 
‘Y^ell?’ ^ \ 

‘It ’s all very grand and fine, but I don’t know 
but what I’d as lief rub along with jmn.’ And 
then she burst into a sudden pa-ssiun of’ tears, and 
clung to Alice and sobbed ; and tlien as suddenly 
recovered her spirits, and darted off to get a 
bloater for supper, and cooked it herself, though 
Alice was generally the one to pi'ejiare their 
meals ; and she laughed and talked nonsense, and 
made fun about this solemn lover of hers, and 
about what she should do when she had a grand 
lioase of haj’ own, and Alice came to visit her. 

She, too, was the first to ftdl a-sleep that night, 
witli. a smile on her lips, which lingered there 
w])en Alice, more than once in the night, struck 
a match, to see how the time was passing., which 
goes so slowly and heavily to watcher’s, and ■ 
slower still wlien full of anxiouh thought, as was . 
the case with her. Any one migliti have thought 
that it was Alice wlio was going to take this 
important step, and that Lucy was an iincoii- 
cerned spectator ; for after she had once told . 
Alice, she seemed to have no further serious 
thought or anxiety on the subject, but treated it 
all as a joke, and would not lei Alice pull a long 
face or talk solemn, as she called it 

CHAPTER -IL— A FRIEND. = ■ 

You Avare so far away, , , 

Beyond all lielp from me ; 
iVnd so, when skica were gray^ 

AikI eiouds lowered ilii’ea'tenhiglyj 
^ And tlu.Mvailing storm wind blew, . 

2rly heart .went out to you. — l-l. TvKA^'•. . ' ; 

That was eighteen months ago, and now, on this 
cold IHarcli day, the report ci*e])t about in the 
mill that Mrs Craddock, ' she as used to be Lucy 
Coles,’ was dying. I do not know how the news 
came to Alice Reynolds. I do not think, tireless 
as many of the mill-girls w^ere about giving 
pain, and little as they liked Alice, . whom they 
described as a stuck-up jneco of goods -and a 
born old maid, they would have venttired to 
strike her to the heart vdfch sueb a piece uf 
new,s. r ■ 

‘ Hot as she ’d have any cause to feel of • it 
much,’ they whispered to one another; ‘seeing 
a-s All'S Craddock turned her back on all her h 
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oIJ friends, and ain’t been to see Alice once since 
the wedding. No, nor Alice ain’t crossed tlie 
door-step of that smart villa where she’s quite the 
fine lady, folks says.’ 

Anyhow, Alice knew, she sometimes fancied 
she felt without being told, when anything went 
wrong with Lucy, it was only fancy, of course^^ 
and a very good thing for .her that it -was not 
reality, for she wmuld jiave had iiiaiiy an ache 
at her heart during those eighteen months on 
Ijucy’s account ; for the marriage had not turned 
out happily, and Lucy herself, in a mind dulled 
with weakness and pain, felt almost glad that it 
was so near an end, iii spite of the natural cling- 
ing to life in the young, and for the matter of 
that, in the old also. 

It was (piite true, as the mill-girls had said, 
that Lucy’s marriage had separated Jier and Alice. 
Alice hfid.inade up lier mind to this — at least she 
thought she had — from the very lirst, even that 
first niglit when she lay awake with Lucy sleeping 
so peacefully beside her. And she told herself 
that it was only natural, and she quite expected 
it, ^iid she did not really wish it otherwise, when 
day after day went by, and Lucy neither came 
nor sent to her. 

But in spite of having expected it, and being 
so perfectly resigned to it, she felt it very sorely, 
though she would have quarrelled with her best 
fidend who said so j and she grew to have a 
nervous dread o£ meeting Lucy or even of hear- 
ing her name, and she huiTi(?xI away from the 
groups of girls, who, you may be sure, had plenty 
to say of the young madam. She kept more and 
more by herself, and took to going home to Grape 
Gardens by a circuitous route, along dirty back 
lanes and alleys, to avoid the chance, which once 
befell her, of being passed by a briskly trotting 
pony tlriveu by a man in livery with some one 
sitting beside him, though who it was iUlce only 
guesseil ; for she 'turned and stared hard into a 
corn-chaudlor’s shop, as if her whole interest were 
engrossed in the white chalk horse and a sample 
of oats on udiich her unseeing eyes were fixed. 

She left off going to the church wliere she and 
Lucy used to go together, and went far out into 
the .countiy to churches in the villages round, to 
avoid the risk of seeing Lucy and her husband : 
and on p»ay nights she would rush into the office 
when lier turn came and hurry out again, hardly 
looking at the master, for fear he sliould think 
-.she was waiting for, a word from Lucy, or was 
. expecting to be treated with peculiar considera- 
tion because she lm<l been his wife’s friend. 

Once he called after her when » she was leaving 
the office, but siie pretended not to hear, and theix 
suffered agonies of remorse for fear Lucy wanted 
her. And it was the night after this that she 
•paid her first visit to Apsley Villa, the* house 
^ which Mr Craddock had taken on his marriage, 
and 'which Alice till then had scrupulously 
avoided. 

Even now she got no farther than the gate, 
she ^ stood i'or nearly half an liour, looking 
/at the white stucco front, which appeared to her 
.very imposing, with its bow-windows and glass 
rp'orch filled with flowers; and she watched till 
■ .a' li<^lit appeared in one of the up-staira windows, 
and some one came and (Irew aside the blind and 
.'■looked out, and then she slipped away, afraid of 
..bejn« noticed, anti sure that the face looking out 


was Lucy’s, though in fact it was the house- 
maid’s. * 

She had caught a bad cold that first winter 
she was alone (she was always a frail, little 
thing), and was obliged to stop at home a few 
days ; but she went back to work long before she 
was really fit, for fear Lucy should liear and be 
unhappy, or come and see her in spite of her 
husband’s wishes. And she would smother her 
cough wlieii Mr Craddock was within lieariiig, 
and draw up her head, and walk briskly as she 
passed the office door, as if her limbs -were not 
aching with weariness. 

But to-day there was no need for any pretence, 
for the office was empty. Mr Craddock had not 
been there all day, and perhaps it was this 
absence of his that made her more attentive to 
the stray words that reached her ears from time 
to time, and convinced her that something was 
seriously wrong at Apsley Villa. 

She was among the last to leave the mill, and 
when csbe got out into the lane, ail the hands had 
dispersed ; for, as I have said before, the wind 
was so cold and searching, that not even the most 
inveterate gossip would care to defy it. But 
Alice wrapped her shawl tightly round her, and 
without a moment’s hesitation set olf right in 
the face of the wind, along High Street, without 
taking the turn down into the back streets, which 
had been her way home of late, and which 
afferded now some protection from the wind, and 
she went straight on towards xipaley Villa. 

It Was getting dtsislv, and the lamps were being 
lighted along the streets and along the Meping- 
liam Road, for Apsley Villa did not stand far 
enough out of Eels by to be beyond the reach of- 
gas and otlier town advantages, xind this time 
slie did not stop at the gat^ but went in, and 
along the short drive to the front door. A 
carriage was waiting there/, but, undeterred by 
this, aiul undistracted by the sweetness of the 
hyacinths, primulas, and narcissus with which the 
porch was filled, and which she could Ijardly have 
passed at another time, she rang the bell 

Apsley Villa was nothing surprisingly grand ; 
hut certainly Alice Reynolds, in Tier mill dress 
stained with oil and niiich wear, and with a; 
faded plaid shawl over her head, did not look 
altogether appropriate standing in tlie porch 
among the flowers, with the lamp shining brightly 
down upon her, ’and revealing ^)itilessly the 
shabbiness of lier appearance ; so perliaps the 
smart parlour-maid ivas to be excused for Iier 
feeling of indignation, more especially as tlie 
coachman on tlie brougham outside was looking 
on with some surprise and amusement. 

^ Well to be sure ! some folks has* imperence ! ’ 
said the parlour -maid, tossing her head with its 
white cap and long streamers. ^ We ain’t nothing 
for you. Master don’t give nothing to tramps.’' 

^ I ain’t no tramp, I wants to know how Mrs 
Craddock is.’^ 

^Then, if ‘you ’re from the works and wants’ 
to see master, jmu did ouglit to know better than 
to come to the front door.’ 

didn’t know as I didn’t ought to come to 
this door. And I don’t want to see the muster ; 
it’s the- missus as I wants to see.’ ■ . 

‘Tlien 3’-ou just can’t. She’s that ill that 
nobody don’t see her.’ 

MYili you tell her as I’m here?’ Alice made 
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a step forward into the liall, with a determination 
wliiclx made the servant make way for her in- 
voluntarily, tbougli the next minute she resented 
this fresh; piece of ‘ iinperence.* , 

‘Kow, my good woman, you’ll have to be off, 
or I ’ll call the master to you. Y ou can’t see 
Ml'S Craddock ’ (as may be fancied the terms 
between poor Lucy and iier servants had been 
a little strained, and a smart parlour-maid could 
hardly bring her mouth to call a mill-girl 
‘missis’); ‘she^s too ill, and I can’t take no 
message/ The .servant’ .s voice a.s.sumed a more 
civil tone a,s she went on, for a door behind had 
opened, and a gentleman came into tlie hall. 

It was the doctor, and he looked- at Alice as 
he passed, and then stopped. AVhat does she 
wantT 

‘She’s a girl from the mill, sir, find .she’s 
wanting to see the missus ; wanting to beg most 
likely, but I’ve been telling her she’s too ill, 
poor dear, to be troubled.’ 

‘Did you know she was ill?’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘Yes, that was jmst why I come. She and 
me used to he friends in old times, pretty well 
like sisteus, and I ’ve nursed her many a time, 
and I knows jmst all her fancies when she’s ill, 
and Lucy bad a-many fancie.?, and I’ve always 
aduimoured her as far as I knew how.’ 

‘Take her up,’ said the doctor, and when the 
servant hesitated, he added, ‘ITl make it all 
right with your master,’ and stepped back into 
the room he had just left, whil® the servant with 
great unwillingness led the w^ay up-stairs. 

At another time Alice would have been keenly 
alive to the softly carpeted .stains, to the coloured 
panes in tlie window she passed, and to a large 
glas.s bowl with goldfish in it on the landingv hut 
she did not even notice them ; nor, when the 
bedroom door was opened at the servant’s knock, 
and a hospital nurse, after a whi.sper about 
‘Doctor say.s,’ admitted her to wdiat must cer- 
tainly have been the mo.st luxurious bedroom 
Alice had ever seen, did .she see anytlimg but 
Lucy, her Lucy, Ijn’ng there motionless in the 
betl, with a white wan face and closed eyes, all 
alone. 

It was that loneliness that had been in the 
doctor’ .s mirul, quite haunting him as he left the 
house, and it was tlii.s that nxade him .stop ami 
look at Alice 'with a strange sort of intuitive 
feeling that with her the poor, young, dying girl 
might not he so alone. And: ^yet it would have 
been hard to .say why this ioneline.ss slioiild have 
impre.ssed him, seeing that she had an excellent 
and kind nurse alway.s in attendance, and a iius- 
hand xvho had not left the house all day, and 
was in great anxiety about her condition, and 
a motlier-in-law who was ready to take the 
nurse’s place or share her watching, and yet the 
doctor went away quite sore at heart at the 
thought of her loneliness, and Alice’s lir.st feeling 
wa.s ‘ all alone.’ * 

It was quite contrary to all the theorie.s of the 
: liospital nurse to disturb a patient who, for the 
first time for many a rest]e.ss, jxainful hour, wa.s 
lying (|uiet if not asleep ;.to liave the bedclothes, 
which had just been arranged with hospital pre- 
cision j tuinbled and disarranged by two arms, 
in sleeves faded and stained by factory work and 
xvearing into a hole at the elbow, which clasped 




the patient close, ancl drew her head to rest on 
a slioulder on xvliich was a patch of a somewhat 
different shade from the rest of her dress. 

^ But we all have to pocket our theories, some- 
times, and confe.ss that we cannot shape all cir- 
cumstances to meet tliem, and so the nurse’s 
mmoiistrances died ou lior lips, when she saw 
the patient’s eyes open with a life and brightness 
they had not had for days, and heard her voice, 
stronger than .she had had any experience of hith- 
erto, say, ‘ Alice, old girl, wli}^ it ’s never you V 

With a Avisdoni which ought to have been 
favourably noticed on her certificate, she made 
no protest against this very irregular proceeding, 
but turned to tlie fire and busied herself with 
sometliing rolled up in flannel in a bassinette, 
and left the two frieiuLs undisturbed, and when 
it was time for medicine or food, slie brought it 
to the bed.side and did not resent its being taken 
from her by Alice, and seeing her own patient 
coaxed into taking what she knew no entreaties 
of her •would have prevailed upon hei' to touch. 
She wa.s a real good nurse and no mistake, and 
I should like to have her to nurse me if I were 
ill. 

They did uiot say much ; it does not need 
words between loving hearts. A gentle pressure 
of the arms that clasped Lucy, a tender, rocking 
motion of the slioulder on which the weary 
young head rested, a feeble clasp from a wealc, 
wasted hand that had lo.st all sign of the factory 
work, and on ivhicli the mas.sive wedding rin<^ 
seemed too heavy ; that was tpiite enough. 

And when, an hour or two later, a step 
sounded outside, and a knock came at the door, 
the nurse wliispered to Mr Craddock, in answer 
to his inquiries for his wife, that .she wa.s sleeping 
quietly, and drawing back let him loiik in at 
her and .see her with lier head on Alice’s arm, 
and lier fingers twisted in tlie shabby fringe of 
her friend’s sliawl, as if to prevent her slipping 
away while she slept, ‘She is better,’ said the 
nurse. ' 


IN A BEFOIIM-ATOIIY SCHOOL. ! 

‘ What place is tliis ?’ I heard a man ask another 
tlie other day, as the two were passing one of our 
rural reformatories. ‘It’s a Beformatory School’ 
was the answer. Evidently the inquirer was 
ignorant of the meaning of reformatory, for the 
second man explained in answer to another 
question : ‘ It’s a place as they put kids in ivhat 
nip any thing.’ , ^ ^ 

To the majority, no doubt tlie words ‘reformatory, 
.school’ bring hazy notions of youthful criminals, 
hard work, poor living, and prison discipline-- 
in sliort, a life of piisery dragged out for foux" 
or five years, I will endeavour to show what. . 
■five years in a reformatory really meahy and, , 
without entering into any of the questions which .. 
philanthropists and men of sentiment continually 
raise with regard to the efficacy of the work,. I 
will give a faithful outline of a boy’s life and 
training while under detention, so that, the 
public may judge for themselves .what, the* 
outcome of such training is likely to be. 

No boy .is admitted to a reformatory after he 
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is sixteen years of age, nor until a qualified 
medical man lias certified tliat lie is fit lor 
physical training. These institutions are not 
hospitals, and have no scope for dealing with 
any but those who can bear the same discipline 
as the majority. Neitlier can a lad be sent to 
one of these schools until he has undergoite 
punishment for the crime of which • he was 
convicted, and, once tvitliin the walls, he is 
never reminded of his past misdeeds. Steady 
hearty work, honesty, and prompt obedience 
are the funiUiinental rules in all schools, and 
to tlie credit of the teachers and taught, it is 
but rarely indeed that tliey are defied. When 
we bear in mind that the boys dealt with — with 
few exceptions — were utterly incorrigible and 
unamenable to all authority — in fact, brought 
up to beg and steal, having no knowledge of 
any existence but that in wliicli drink, dirt, and 
squalor were inextricably mixed — the change 
that is wrought in a boy by five years’ steady 
disciplme is wonderful. 

To bring the reality of what I write as closely 
home to my readers as possible, I will describe 
the work as I see it carried on every day. Tlie 
school is a small one, certified for fifty boys, 
and is situated in tlie midst of an ngriculfcm'al 
district. Attached to it is a farm of fift}^ acres, 
which serves to supply the boys with work during 
“the greater part of their time— neither plotigii 
nor reaping-machine forming any part of the 
property of the institution. When not required 
on their own Ian<l, the boys are hired out by 
tlm neighbouring farmers ; and their labour is 
eagerly sought after. All the domestic work 
of the school is also done them — cooking, 

scrubbing, washing, sewing, mending, and darning. 
It i.s a pleasant sight to .see them start oil to 
work in the morning. Kvery boy knows just 
wdiat he has to do, .and he goes to it knowing 
that if it is well tlone he will have a tvord of 
praise and recognition ; but if the contrary, 
that the reprimand will come as surely. *If a 
thing is w-orth doing at all, it is tvortli doing wadi,’ 
is a truism that every lad is made acquainted 
with ; and it is the earnest endeavour of those 
in charge to train the youths to see the truth 

Every <me is encouraged to put forth all liis 
energy whether at work, in school, or at play. 
Discipline i.-3 maintained without too much form, 
and true English home-life is, as far as is com- 
patible with circumstances, iufu.sed into the 
system. Half-past five is ‘an early hour to turn 
out of bed,' yet at that time the bell calls all up. 
It takes but a short time for them^to dress, open 
their windows, make their beds, march dov/n to 
the lavatory for a good wash, and then- begin 
the real wofk of the day with two. hours’ lessons 
in school. School is a great trial to most new- 
comers, for juany boys when first admitted do 
not know the letters of the alphabet, and mas- 
tering the elements of the English language 
is tedious work for them. They would much 

f refer two hours’ hard digging ; but, what must 
e, ’ cannot be avoided, and ’ the' iprogress they 
make is surprising. When lessons are over 
there- is half-an-hour’s play, then breakfast, a 
short, Beripture lesson and morning prayer.?. 


Now for parade in the yard. Each lad falls in, 
and stands to atteiitioii, while numbers are called 
out, and boys told oil for their difierent duties 
during the forenoon. Mayhap twenty are going 
to work for .some farmer who knows that boys 
like a bun ur a glass of milk between meals, 
and ■who i.s not above exchanging a cheery ^ Good- 
morning’ with them when he meets them ; while 
the others are distributed to suit the requirements 
of the house and farm according to their merit 
and ability, 

A ]ad’.s great ambition is to be promoted to a 
monitorship, and those boys who arc striving 
hardest to gain tlii.s are given definite duties, 
which they keep so long as their conduct entitles 
them to do so, or until they are raised a 'scale 
higher. 

At half-past twelve the bugle sounds, as a 
signal to leave off wmrk ; and liungry lads come 
in to find a substantial meal awaiting them in 
their dining-room. When every one has finished, 
grace is siirig, aii,d all troop off to play, sometimes 
at football, sometimes at cricket, according to 
the season. Often time.? all may be seen busy 
on their little garden plots, wliich in the summer 
are gay with maiiy-liucd llowers. Ask a boy the 
name of any plant among them, and it wdll be 
strange if he does nut know it and something 
of its history a.s well. At two o’clock, -work 
begins again, and usually lasts until half-past 
five, when again the bugle .sounds to fiually call 
all in for the day. Each lad a.s he comes in goes 
straight to the lavatory and makes himself spruce 
and tidy for the evening ; and then, after' half- 
an-hour’s good fun, he is thoroughly ready for 
his supper. Biic the day’.s work is not finished 
yet, fur there is another hour and a half in school, 
and no one is sorry when the bell ring.s for 
evening pniyei's and it h time to be off to bed. 

A week’.s good woik earns a half-holiday on 
Saturday, and sometime.s a night in the course 
of the week, when slates and lesson-hooks are 
left in the cupboard, and draughts, puzzles, and 
games take their place ; or jierhap.s it -^vill be a 
niglit s band practice, for the school can boast of 
a ‘drum-aml-fife’ luiml, ai^d not one of ^ the boys 
but likes to think he is a musician. 

Ofiicer.s and lads are on the beat of term.s, and 
there is a strong feeling of a 3 'mpathy between 
them. The majority of tlie boys would as soon, 
think of Hying as of taking an undue liberty 
with any of their instructors. When a case of 
insolence does occur, it is generally from same 
youth who has not been long enough in the 
school to know what the consequences of suedi 
conduct are likely to be. 

Ingrained habits, liowe\erj are not eradicated 
in a fe^v weeks, and bad boys don’t develop into 
full-fledged angels all at once. The best of 
ma.sters may W’ell feel discouraged at times. A 
hoy who has been going on well for some time 
has been found pilfering ; another has been 
detected at wanton mischief or it may be that ■ 
ii boy who has had every confidence rBpo.sed in 
him, suddenly absconds at the instigation of 
one of the black-sheep of the school. A W'oU-' 
regulated system of rewuirds and punishments 
has done much to put down petty crime within 
the walls, and every moral infiiiencd, is' brought 
to bear upon the boys that can help to keep theni ' 
in the paths of rectitude and truth. • 
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Every inmate may, if lie likes, earn a sliilling 
a month by gaining the maximnin nninber of 
marks— one hundred and forty-four. If a lad 
loses twelve inarksj he loses one penny, and his 
chance of being a monitor or duty-boy for the 
month. If guilty of a serious oflence, a youth 
makes the acquaintance of the best of all re- 
membrancers, which, after all, in spite of what 
sentimentalists say, is the most wholesome of all 
correctives for liardened otienders. Every case 
of corporal punishment is taken note of, and is 
posted up in the schoolroom, that all may read. 
If a boy knows his friends are coming to see him 
when his name is there, he looks very glum 
indeed. 

Sunday is a day of rest. All attend the 
village church morning and night. In the after- 
I noon, the boys enjoy a quiet chat among them- 
selves, read their library books, or have a story 
read for them. 

Every season brings its own work and eiijoy- 
i rnents. In the winter they prepai’e the land for 
the spring, thresh the autumn crops, and fuush 
off the numberless oddments that are left for that 
time of the year. Then there is many a jolly ' 
hour’s sliding when Jack Frost is kind ; and, ' 
occasionally, that delight of every - school-boy’s 
heart, a regular snowball battle. This is tlie. 
season, too, when concerts are 'got np, and hoiu 
hard all practise that there may be no hitch on 
those auspicious evenings ! No need to describe 
the work of the spring. Every one knows what 
tliat means to the fanner. But what matters it 
for hard work when you see your labour reducing 
all to order, in readiness for the seed wlvich nmst 
soon be sown. Then, when seed-time is over, 
liow eagerly all look for the first appearance 
of the young leaves above the ground. In tJieir 
gardens, every little morsel of green is watched 
with an interest that those whose lives have more 
changes might well envy. Nor afe the duty-boys 
idle indoors. This is the time of scj/ubbing, 
painting, and whitewashing, for spring sunbeams 
have an ugly knack of showing up begrimed 
I corners, and all must be made clean and bright 
after the ^winter’s smoke and fog. 

Then comes summer with its long days of heat 
i and sunshine, when cricket takes the place of 
i football ill the playground, and hoeing and 
weeding keep every one busy all day- long. 

The season they like best is autimin ; and for 
days before they commence reaping there is much 
talking of former prowess with the sickle. When 
they do begin, their whole energy is given to 
their work, and two extra meals a day are only 
a just compensation for the extra tear and wear 
of muscular tissue. Every lad does his levcd best, 
and all woidv as one, for are they not reaping 
their own corn, gathering in their own sheaves '! 
They sowed the seed, they watched it grow to 
maturity, and now they are striving to gai'uer 
it in its due time ; and were yon in the neigh- 
' hourliood when the last load is carried, you would 
hear such a clamour of vociferous cheering as 
might well make you say, ^ Soiuetliing pleases the 
reformatory boys very mucli to-day.’ 

Nor are the lads without tlieir special gala 
day.s ; Easter I^Eonday, sundry birthday Harvest 
Home, Christmas Day, and even Examination 
Day, arc all times to be remembered long after 
• they have left scliooL 


Thus pass the weeks, mouths, and years. Every 
day separates the boyshnore and more from their 
past life. ^ Their moral characters develop under 
the firm guiidance of cool heads and warm iuiarts ; 
and. alLliougli there are ca3e.s which are almost 
hopeless, there is no boy but learns all that is 
'.needful to enable him to earn an honest living 
and lead a decent life. As far as is possible the 
school authorities endeavour to keep in touch 
with, every lad, and use the moral iiifiue.Tice they 
liave acquired over him long after his school -life 
has come to an end. . 


VEGETABLE PEPSINE. 


Vegetable Pepsine is the name very aptly given ; 
to the juice of the unripe fruit of the Papaw 
{Carica Papaya)^ a plant fairly well distributed 
throiigliout the tropics. The papaw is a haruL 
some tree, and would .well serve as an orna-. 
ment to gardens : but it would leave very little 
room for the growth of shrubs and bushes, as 
it absorbs an incredible quantity of moisture. 
When not topped, its cylindrical stem attains 
a height of ten to twenty feet, crowned by a 
number of large leaves. It is a veiy quick 
grower indeed, and tlie iiower unfailingly becomes 
a fruit, so that almost daily every period of 
growth from the bud to full ripeness may be 
observed on the tree. 

The useful propertie.s of the papaw plant have 
long been known to the various natives, and have 
been taken advantage of by them, as can be seen 
by reference to the works of travellci-s who can 
theiuselve.s vouch foi' the accuracy of the accounts 
tliey narrate. Tims Drury, in The Ihcfal FlanU . 
of hkliaj states that old hogs ami poultry v'hich 
are fed upon the leaves and fruit, however tough 
the meat tliey allord might otlierwise he, are 
thus rendered perfectly tender {i.nd good, if (;ateu 
as soi)ii as killed. Browne, too, in his NatMral 
History of Jmnaica^ says that meat becomes 
tender after being washed with water to which 
the juice of the papaw tree has been added ; and 
if left in such water ten minutes, it will fail 
from the spit while a*oasting, or separate into 
shreds while boiling. In liis Hidory of Barbadoes^ 

, Griffith Hughes mentions that the juice of the 
papaw tree is of so penetrating a nature that 
I if the unripe peeled fruit be boiled with the 
; toughest old salted meat it quickly makcis it soft 
and tender. Karsten also tells us that boiling 
meat with the juice of the papaw is quite a 
common thing in Quito. Captain S. P. Oliver,' 
writing in Natwre^ Jnly 10, 1879, says: Gii 
Mauritius, where we lived principally on ration' 
beef cut from the tough ilesh o,f the Malagasy 
oxen, we were in the habit of hanging the ration- 
under tlie leaves themselves; and* if we. were 
in a hurry for a very tender pioee of fillety our 
cook would MTap up the undercut of, the. sirloin' 
in the leaves, when tlie newly-killed meat would 
be as tender as if it had been hung '.for a -.con- . 
siderable time.’ 

It is not surprising that the -attenlion of , 
medical men abroad was drawn to the wond.m'fal'- 
solvent action exercised, by .the le^aves and fruit 
of the papaw tree. They soon cormncnc^tl using 
the juice from tllfe fruit in simple cases , of, 
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is sixteen years of age, nor until a qualified 
medical man has certified that lie is fit for 
plij^sical training. These institutions are not 
hospitals, and have no scope for dealing with 
any but those who can bear the same disci]3line 
as the majority. Neither can a lad he sent to 
one of these '^schools until he has undergoile 
punishment for the crime of which ’ lie was 
convicted, and, once within the walls, he is 
never remimled of his past misdeeds. Steady 
hearty work, honesty, and prompt obedience 
are the fundamental rules in all schools, and 
to the credit of the teachers and taught, it is 
but rarely indeed that they are defied. When 
we bear in mind that the boys dealt with — with 
few exceptions— were uttei'ly incorrigible and 
unamenable to all authority — in fact, brought 
up to beg and steal, having no knowledge of 
aiV existence hut that in which drink, dirt, and 
squalor were inextricably mixed — the change 
that is wrought in a boy by five ^ years’ steady 
discipline is wonderful. 

To bring the reality of what I write as closely 
home to my readers as possible, I will describe 
the work as I see it carried on every day. Tiie 
Bchool is a small one, certiiied for fifty hoys, 
and is .situated in the midst of an agricultural 
district. Attached to it is a farm of hfty acres, 
W'hich serves to supply the boys with work during 
“the greater part of their tiino" neither ploiigli 
nor reajnng- machine forming any part of the 
property of the iustitutiom When not recjuired 
on their own land, the boys are hired out by 
the neighbouring fanners ; and their labour is 
eagerly sought after. All the domestic work 
of the school is also done b}^ therii — cooking, 
Kcr libbing, washing, sewing, mending, and darning. 
It is a pleasant siglit to see them start oif to 
W'ork in the morning. Every boy knows just 
what he has to do, and he goes to it knowing 
that if it is well done he will liave a v^mrd of 
praise and rec,ugnition ; but if the contrary, 
that the ropriiiuiud will come as surely. Mf a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing woiy 
k a truism that every lad is made acquainted 
with ; and it is the earnest endeavour of those 
in charge to train the youths to see the truth 
of it. 

Every one is encouraged to put forth all his 
energy' whether at work, in sciiool, or at play. 
Jiiscipliiie is maintained without too much form, 
and true English home-life is, as far as is com- 
patible with circumstances, infirsed into the 
system. Half-past five is an early hour to turn 
out of bed, yet at that time the bell calls all up. 
It takes but a short time for tliem^to dress, open 
their wiiidow^s, make their beds, march down to 
the lavatory for a good wash, and then' begin 
the real wofk of the day with tw’a hours’ lessons 
in school )School 'is a great trial to most new- 
comers, for jnany boys wlien first admitted do 
not know the . letters of; ;the alphabet, and mas- 
tering the elements of the English language 
is tedious work for them. They would much 
■prefer two hours’ hard digging ; but. wliat must 
be cannot be avoided, and 'the progress they 
Biiako' is surprising. When lessons ■ are over 
fchw 3S' Imlf-an-liour’s play, then breakfast, a 
J5hhrt , Bmx3tiire lesson . and morning prayers. 


Now for parade in the yard. Each lad fails in, 
and stands to attention, while numbers are called 
out, and boys told off for their diffei*ent duties 
during tlie forenoon. Mayhap twenty are going 
to work for some fanner who knows that boys 
like a bun or a glass of milk between meals, 
and who is not above exchanging a cheery ‘ Good- 
iiiorning’ with them when he mi*ets them while 
the others are distributed to suit the requirements 
of the house and farm according to their merit 
and ability. 

A lad’s great ambition is to be pi'Oinoted to a 
monitorshij), and those boys wdio are striving 
hardest to gain this are given definite duties, 
wliich they -keep so long as their conduct entitles 
them to do so, or until they are raised a scale 
higher. 

At half-past twelve the bugle sounds, as a 
signal to leave off work ; and iiimgry lads come 
in to find a .substantial meal awaiting them in 
their dining-room. When every one has finished, 
grace is sung, and all troop off to play, sometimes 
at football, sometimes at cricket, according to 
the season. Oftentimes all may be seen busy 
on their little garden plots, which in tlie summer 
are gay with many-hued tlowers. A.sk a boy the 
name of any plant among them, and it v/iil be 
strange if he does not know it and something 
of its history as well. At two o’clock, work 
begins again, and usually lasts until half-past 
five, -when again the bugle sounds to finally call 
all in for tlie day. .fi]aeb, lad as he cunie.s in goes 
straight to the lavatory and make.s himself s];)riice 
and tidy for the evening ; and then, after half- 
au-hour’s good fun, he is thoroughly ready for 
his supper. Eat tlie day’s work is not finished 
yet, for there i.s another hour and a haJf in school, 
and no one is sorry when tlie hell rings for 
evening prayers and it is time to be off to bed. 

A weekks good work earns a half-holida}'' on 
Saturday, and sometimes a night in the course 
of the week, when slates and lesbou-books are 
left in the cupljoard, and draughts, puzzles, and 
games take tlieir x>htce ; or perhaps it will be a 
night's baud practice, for the school cun boast of 
a ^ driuu-and-fife ’ band, aqd not one of Jlie boys 
but likes to think he is a musician. 

Officers and lads are on tlie best of terms, and 
there is a strong feeling of sympathy between 
them. The majority of tlie boj^s would as soon 
tliiuk of flying as of taking an undue liberty 
with any of their instructors. Wlien a case of 
insolence does occur, it is generally from some 
youth who has not lieeu long enough in the 
school to know what the con.sequences of such 
condiicfc are likely to be. 

Ingrained habits, however, are not eradicated 
in a few weeks, and bad boys don't develop into 
full-fledged angels all at once. The be.st of 
masters may well feel di.scoiiraged at times. A 
boy who has been going on well for some time 
has been found pilfering ; anotlier has been 
detected at wanton mischief f or it may be that 
a boy who has had every confidence reposed ' in 
him suddenly absconds at the instigation of 
one of the black-sheep of the school. ' A weli- 
rcgiilated system of rewards and punishments 
has done much to x>ixt down petty crime within 
the walls, and every moral infiuence is brought- 
to bear upon the boys that can help to keep them 
in the paths of rectitude and truth. 
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YEGETABLE PEPSIIS'E. 


Every inmate may, if lie likes, earn a skilling | Thus pass the weeks, months, and years. Every 
a month by gaining the maximum number of ; day sejoiirates the boys more and more from their 
marks— one hundred and forty-four. If a lad ! past life. ^ Their moral characters develop under 
lo.ses twelve marks, he Io.ses one penny, and liis ! the linn gniidance of cool heads and warm hearts ; 
chance of being a monitor or duty -boy for the j and. althougli there are cases which are almost 
month. If guilty of a serious ofinnce, a youth hopeless, tliere i.s no boy but learns all that is 


correctives for hardened olfeiiders. Every case | with every lad, and use the moral influence they 
of corporal punishment is taken note of, and is | liave acquired over him long after his school-life 
posted lip in the schoolroom, that all may read, j has come to an end. ^ 

if a boy knows his friends are coming to see him ^ ■■ ■ 


when his name is there, lie looks very glum 
indeed. 


VEGETABLE PEPSI K E. 


iillii 


lai;: 


Sunday is a clay o£ rest All attend the yEgu-rABLE Pepsine is the name very ai>tlv given 
village church morning and night In the alter- J the "Papaw 

noon, the boys eiiioy a quiet chat among them- „ . „ \ ■ 1 4. ( ■ 1 11 v; , -u,;, i 

selves, read their libraiy books, or have a story plant lau-ly ivell distributed 

reinl tbr them. throughout the tropics. The papaw is a hand- : 

Every season brings its own work and enjoy- some tree, and would *well serve as an orna-. 

nieiits. In the winter they pi‘epa»re the land for ment to gardens ; but it would leave very little 

the spring, thresh the aiituinn crops, and finish room for the growth of shrubs and bushes, as 

off the numberless oddments tliat are left for tliat absorbs an incredible quantity of moisture, 
time of the year. Then there is^ many a jolly \\'])en not topped, its cylindrical stem, attains 
hours sliding when Jack hrost is kind ; and, a height of ten to twenty feet, crowned by a 
ocoa.9ionally. that c eljb o every sc mo -boy s = j ^ 

heart- a regular snowball battle. iliis is tiie. t i ji c -v i 1 

season, too, when concerts are -got up, and how grower nicleed and he l!ower inita>lu.gl.y becomes 
hard all practise that tliere may be no hitcli on fruit, so that almost daily every period ot 
tho.se auspicious evening.^ 1 No need to describe growth from the bud to full ripeness may be 
the work of the spring. Every one knows what observed on the tree. 

tliat means to the farmer. But what matters it The useful properties of tlie papaw plant have 
for hard work when you see jmur labour reducing long been known to the various natives, and. have 
all to ordeiy in readiness for the seed which nm.st been taken advantage of bj^ them, as can be seen 
.soon be sown. Then, when seed-time is over, by reference to the woiks of travellers who can 
how eagerly all look for the first appearance themselves vonch for the accuracy of the accounts 
of the young leaves above the ground, in tlielr they narrate. Thus Drury, in The Useful Frants 
gardens, every little morsel of green is watched o/Ymffu, states that old hog.s and poultry which 
with an interest tli at those wdiose lives liave more are fed upon the leaves ami fruit, lunvcTer tough 
changes might well envy. Kor afe the duty- boys the meat they afford might otiierwi.se he, are 
idle indoors. This is the time of acriibbiiig, thus rendered perfectly tender and good, if eaten 
painting, and whitewashing, for spring simbeams as soon as killed. Browne, too, in diis Natural 
have ail ugly knack of showing up begrimed History of Jimiaica, says that meat becoines 

corners, and all must be made clean and bright tender after being washed ivitii v/atcr to which 

after the oivinteEs smoke and fog. the juice of the papaw tree has been added ; and 

Then comes sumiiier with its long days of heat if le;ft in such water ten minutes, it ivill fall 

^ and sunshine, wdieii cricket takes 'the place of from the ^ spit while roasting, _ or sepm-ate into 
i football in the playground, and hoeing and slneds wdiile boiling. In his oj Bar/iad'oca, 

iveeding keep every one busy all day long. , Clriilith Iiughe.s mentions that the juice of the 

The 'season they like be.st is autumn ; and for papaw tree is of so penetrating Ji nature tliat 
days before they commence reaping there is much if the unripe peeled fruit be boiled witli the 
talking of former prowess with the sickle. When toughest old salted meat it quickly makes it ^ soft 
they do begin, their whole eiie.i‘gy is given to and tender, Karsten also tells us that boiling 
their ivork, and two extra meals a day are only meat with the juice of the papaw is quite a 
a just compensation for the extra tear and ivear common thing in Quito. Captain S, P. (31iver, 
of muscular tissue. Every lad does his level best, writing in Nittare, July 10, 1879, says: Pin 
and all work as one, for are they not reaping Mauritius,^ -where we lived principally on ration 
their own corn, gathering in their own sheaves'? beef cut from the toogli fie.sli of tlie Malagasy 
They sowed the seed, they ivatched it grow to oxen, we were in the habit of hanging the ration 
^ maturity, and now they are striving to garner under tlie leaves themselves ; and^il we were' 

. it in its due time ; and were jmu in the neigh- in a hurry for a very temler piece of fllkt, om’ 
bourhood wdxen the last load is cairied, you would cook 'would wrap iiiidercnt of thir sirloin 

hear such a clamour of vociferous clieering as in the leaves, wlien the uewly-killed m»at would ■' 
might well make you say, ‘Something pleases the be as tender as if it had been hung for it . con- 
reformatory boys very much to-day.’ siderable time.’ ^ ^ ^ 

Nor are the lads without their special gala It is not surprising that the attention, of 
' days: Easter Monday, sundry birthdays, Harvest medical men abroad was drawn to the wonclerfiil ; 
Home, Chri.stmas Day, and even Examination solvent action exercised by the leiWes, aiid fruit 
Day, are all times to be remembered long after of the papaw tree. They soon commenced using., 
they have left school. Itlie juice , from tlfe fruit in -simple cases .of 
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iiidigestiou ; aiitl when they found good results 
folio Wj they extended their expcriineiits to iiiore 
complex disorders. Surgeon B. Evers, writing 
upon Indian Mediciiifd Plants iu tlie Indian 
Aladical Giuxtta in 1875, mentions some cases in 
which he used it satisfactorily in enlarged spleen 
and enlarged liver. Out of sixty cases which he 
treated, tiiirty-niiie were cured ; in eighteen the 
results were not reported; and in three cases of 
enormously enhu’gcd spleens, relief urns afforded. 
The juice' was administered as follows : a tea- 
spoonful was Hiked with an equal quantity of 
sugar, and the mass divided into three boluses, 
of which one was taken uioniing, noon, ami 
evening. For children, a single drop of the juice 
was given as a dose mixed witli sugar. 

The juice of the papaw lias been irsed with 
very great success in many other complaints. In 
Mauritius it is regarded as one of the most 
successful reme^.ies for intestinal worms, a single 
dose being usually sufficient for a cure. 

Attention was first drawn to tlio remedy in 
this country about 1879. Dr T. Peckolt, who 
made a thorough study of the plant when he 
was abroad in Brazil, succeeded in extracting 
the active principle from the juice of the fruit, 
to which he gave the name of. Papayotin. In 
the following year Drs Bouchiit and Wurtz 
investigated the phint, and separated the active 
principle, to which they gave the name of 
Papuine. This proved to be identical with Dr 
PcckoIPs Papayotin, so that the two terms may 
be regarded as synonymous. Dr Boiichut also 
made a very important discovery which opened 
an entirely now ffold for tlie use of papaw. lie 
foimd that both the diluted juice and Papaine 
had the properly of digesting living ti.ssue.s, 
normal or piatUological, such as adenomata und 
cancel’, and eouvei-ting tlieui into peptones iu 
exactly the same ivay a.s dead ones. Tliis know- 
ledge was very soon turned to account, Sin’geon.=5 
commencerl to treat abnormal growths with 
Papaine, and found it most ellicacious in remov- 
ing the false membranes of croup and diplitberia. 
As a rule, solution.s of one in ten were employed 
for painting the throat, and in some instances 
Papaine was also given internally. 

About the same time, a well-known London 
surgeon, a specialist in skin diseases, tried its 
effect upon an obstinate case of eczema witli 
marked sncce.ss. His prescription was composed 
of' twelve grains of Papaine and live grains of 
])owdered borax iu two drachms of distilled water; 
this was painted on the parts twice daily ; and in 
less than a month the hard horny masses of 
licaped-up epidermis hud entirely disappeared 
from the skin, and the texture wus left quite 
nojunal. 

We ought not to conclude this notice of papaw 
witliout mentioning’ tliat the natives and residents 
abroad ffncf the ripe fruit a delicious dessert. 
'Dr Peckolt, wIumu we have already referred to, 
.has given us some interesting data from an ali- 
mentary point of view in a paper he published 
upon the Papaw Plant some few years back. He 
says: 'This herbaceous tree is in Brazil ti con- 
stant companion of the banana, and is never 
wanting near the huts of the natives. And 
rightly do the Indians Iiunour this useful and 
most ^gratefui tree, specially selected by ProvL 
dence for people averse to\ny cultivation, for 


without the slightest care or labour after a few 
mouths’ growth it yields harvests the whole year 
through. Notwithstanding that iii respect to 
nutritive value the fruit cannot compete with 
the banana, its u.se makes a refreshiiig change.’ 
There are three varieties known,- and of these the 
‘ ]\Iaiuao melao ’ is regarded us the bCvSt. 

In Brazil, Dr Peckolt says, 'the tree is scarcely 
cultivated, or with but little cure, its continual 
planting, like that of the banana, being self- 
effected, but with this difference, that instead of 
shoots from the roots, it is done by the seeds of the 
fruit falling on the ground. The tree is simply 
left to stand where the seed has been planted, 
either by the use of the fruit as nianuve, or by 
the agency of birds ; the tender young plants 
bra%^e all weathers, and are very tenacious of life, 
are not eaten by animals, and after becoming ten 
inches high, are not prevented by injury to leaf 
or bark from growing luxuriantly and almost 
perceptibly to the eye, even more rapidly tliaii 
the banana. The fruit, like the banana, is 
collected in the full-grown but still green con- 
dition, so as to ripen in the house. If perfectly 
ripe when taken from the tree, the flesh, especially 
iu the neighbourhood of the skin, is bitter ; 
moreover, the ripe fruit is difficult to secure 
against destruction by birds.’ 


THE FLO WKIX-CtIIIL. 

TiiiJ cold wind nipping at her feet, 

She loiters in the busy street 
Forlorn and lonely, 

And proffers there with \Yistfal eye 
Pale hlossoius to the passers-by — 

A dower-girl only. 

Yet never has lier young life known 
Tlie dells and valleys where have blown 
The flowers .she iingens. 

She knows not of tlie charms that cling 
About the woodland ways, when Spring 
Gn Summer lingers. 

Her little foot has never pres.«ed 
The dewdrop on the go wan’s hreast 
At eve or niorning ; 

Nor did she ever yet behold 
The genial Autumn’s fruitful gold, 

The plains adorning. 

The lilies that she holds for sale 
Are not, iu sooth, so sickly pale 
As her young face is — 

,A face tliat speaketh eloquent 
Of life in thrall of poortith spent 
bovvn smiiess places. 

She sees not in the flowers she sells 
Young April twinkling on the fells . . . 

Or in the wild wood ; 

But we, to whom they speak of Spring, 

May here .some bit of .sunshine bring 
To cheer her childhood. 

Thoias Mortok. 
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THACKERAY’S LOHDOK 
The influence of tlie great centre of national life 
upon oiir lite.ratnre may be traced in the writings 
of many of our foremost novelists and essayists, 
some of whom, like Dr Johnson or Charles Lamb, 
have left on record their lovc^ for London’s busy 
streets or quiet nooks and corners ; while others, 
such as Dickens, have invested the local habita- 
tions of their characters with almost as great an 
interest as attaches to the characters themselves. 
Tlius we seem as familiar with the old prison of 
the Alarshalsea as with Little Dorrit, with Golden 
>Square as with Ralph Nickleby. In Thackeray’s 
works it is the west end of the town which is 
more especially illustrated, and it is more oRen 
the personality of the inhabitant tlian the liouse 
itself which leaves an enduriug impression on 
the reader’s mind — facts which may serve to 
explain why so little has been w.ritten on the 
London of' Thackeray wlien compared with that 
of Dickens. Yet Thackeray’s knowledge of 
London, tlie foibles of its fashionable life, and 
the humours of its clubs, was extensive ; and the 
various localities in which he from time to time 
took up his abode are mostly to be found depicted 
in his novels and sketches— -such as the Charter- 
house, where he passed his school-days ; or Ken- 
sington, in which the later years of his life were 
spent. Few schools have been more immortalised 
in literature by an old pupil than has* the Charter- 
house by the great noveiist— that Hospital of 
Gray Friars with its memories of Addison and 
Steele, "where the kbdd’ Colonel stood among 
the poor brethren uttering the responses to the 
Psalm for Founder’s Day, and where he mur- 
mured his final ‘Adsiim.’ Here Thackeray sent 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome, and little Rawdoii 
Crawley ; and if was in the chapel of his old 
school that he himself made his lust appear- 
ance in public to commemorate with other old 
Cistercians the praises of Thomas Button, the 
; Founder. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden "was 
familiar to Thackeray, and he has described it 


with picturesque accuracy : ‘ the two great national , 
theatres on one side ; a churchyard full of mouldy 
blit undying celebrities on the other; a fringe of 
houses studded in every part with anecdote and 
history ; an arcade often more gloomy and de- 
•serted than a cathedral aisle,’ and its * rich cluster 
of brown old taverns.’ At the Bedford Hotel 
he was a frequent visitor in Ms youthful days, 
though it was then only in name the old cofiee- 
liouse which had been once Hhe emporium of 
wit, the seat of criticism, and the standard of 
taste when every night, with its crowd of 
‘polite scholars’ and wits, joke.s and bon-mots 
were echoed from box to box. It was more 
particularly patronised by theatrical celebrities, 
among whom Sheridan and Garrick were the , 
most famous. * 

Close by, in the north-west corner of Govent 
Garden, was Evans’s Hotel and Music-hall, which 
appears in the Newcomer under the transparent * 
disguise of the ‘Cave of Harmony,’ whither the 
Colonel took Clive, and found so much to object 
to in the singing of Captain Costigaii. Fi’om the 
date of its building in the reign of Charles IL, 
this house was destined to iindei'go many changes 
of fortune. At one time it was the home of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, tlieii of that Admiral Russell 
who, in 1692, defeated the French fleet off La 
Hogue ; and was opened in 17^4 as a family i 
hotel-one of the first of the kind in London. 
After one or two other changes in the proprietor- 
ship, the Hotel x>assed into the hands of Evans of „ 
Covent Garden, Theatre ; and the musical enter- 
tainments soon became famous, and continued to 
be a feature of the house after 1844, when it had 
become vested in John, more popularly „ known ’ 
as ‘Paddy’ Green. Thackeray was one of ...the. 
many men of letters who frequented the house j 
and it has been told us how one clay, when the, 
Newcoriies was in course of puhlication, Lowell, ’ 
who was then in London, met him in the vstreet/ 
serious in manner, and with looks telling of 
weariness and appHeation 5 ' i^^lid how, in i*e- 
spouse to the kindly look of inquiry in the 
poet’s eyes, he said T * Gome into Evans’s,, and 
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I’ll tell you all about it. I liave killed the 
CoIoue.l’ 

Another house of lyrical talent was the tavern 
in Maiden Lane known as the ‘Cider Cellars,’ 
for many years the chosen resort of the bohe- 
mian world*, and the favourite haunt of Proiessor 
Porsoii. .This was no doubt the prototype of 
. the Fielding’s Head, at wliich was held the little 
club called the ‘Back Kitchen,’ where it will be 
reiiunnbered Pen and Warrington listened to such 
• airs as the Bvown Jug ov TJib Good Old EuglisJh 
Gmitleman^ interspersed with those of a different 
■■■type.' ' ■ . ; 

‘'Le 'monde ou I’on s’amuse’ is described in 
many a page of Thackeray’s works, and in one 
of the Iloundabout Papers he gives us a list of 
his favourites of song and of the drama in his 
youthful days, when Sadler’s Wells *and the 
Adel phi were at the height of their fame, when 
Taglioni danced, and ‘such singens as Son tag and 
Malibran were to be heard at the Opera. Yaux- 
liall is frequently mentioned in his novels with 
. the himdred thousand ‘ ex tra’^ lamps which were 
always lighted ; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who 
played ravishing melodies under the gilded cockle 
shell in the midst of the gardens ; the comic and 
sentimental ballad-singers ; the country-dances ; 

' .and the hermit who always sat in the illuminated 
liernutage: Here it was that the Sedley party 
was so ' disturbed by the eondiicfc of Jos, under 
the inflnence of the rack punch. Yauxhall was 
also the scene of the visit of Arthur Pendonnis 
when !he met Captain Costigaii and his guests 
from Shepherd’s Inn. It was Uncle Newconie 
who took the children to Astley’s, and lauglied 
at the clown’s well-worn jokes at the representa- 
tion of the ‘Battle of Waterloo.’ 

The Tenipfe, with its old-wo.rkI courts and 
cloisters and its numerous associations, had a 
peculiar fascination for Tlia<‘keray as for Dickens 
and other wndters. About the year 1840 he seems 
to have occupied chambers at 10 Crown Office 
Boad, Temple, his Mend Tom Taylor having a 
set of rooms in the same liouse* Here, in Lamb 
Court, Pen abode %vitli his noble-hearted friend 
WamngtoB, and was visited by his uncle. Major 
Fendeiinis, who had great difficulty in climbing 
up the abommable black stairs to the third 
storey, to be mistaken at last for the beer which 
'Warrington had been anxiously expecting. Here, 
too, in the Newemms, we find the same occupants 
visited by the Colonel and Clive. It will be 
remembered, likewise, that the Hon. Mr Deuceace, 
the youngest son of .the Earl of Crabs, is described 
by James Yellowplnsh as ‘a barrystir— that is, 
he lived in Pi|inp Corr, Temple : a wulgar nay- 
brood witch praps my readers don’t not Suffiz 
to' aay it’s on the confines of the city, and the 
elioasen abode of the, lawyers of this metrap- 

^ Shepherd’s Inn in Btmdemiu might be any of 
the qualui/ old Inrm of Chancery which are so 
. fast disappearing froni modem London. Thack- 
,eray has dcse.i'ibed with more minuteness than 
risiial ,the quadrangle, * approached by’ cirrions 

passages and ambiguous smoky alleys on which 

the suxr has' forgotten to * shine, ‘^lop-sellers, 
!)mtid|'-ball and nardbake vendors, ‘purveyors of 
ittokisril prints lor youth, dealers in dingy 
Immifcure, 'and bedding suggestive ol‘ any thing 
bni line the narrow walls and dork case- 


ments with their wares. The doors are many- 
belled ; and crowds of dirty children form endless 
groups about the steps, or around the shell-fish 
dealers’ trays in these courts, whereof the damp 
pavements resound -with pattens, and are drabbled 
with a never- failing mud.’ Clement’s Inn as it 
was half a century ago, in the days when the 
law-courts were yet at ^Vestmiiister, appears to 
be indicated by the description. Captain Costigan 
had his abode at this Inn, and pretty Fanny 
Bolton dwelt at the porter’s lodge. 

The more remote or less fashionable districts 
of London do not figure largely in Thackeray’s, 
later works, nor must we look there for descrip- 
tions of the poor and their dwellings, tlie seamy 
side of life being generally depicted in his novels 
in eonnectioii with iinpeeunious gamblers of high 
degree. 4 Catliefimy his only story of ‘low life,’ uras 
written as a protest against the then prevalent 
■fashion of painting its often sordid and mean 
details in attractive and at the same time unreal 
colours. Ikey Solomon of Horsemoiiger Lane is 
supposed to tell her sad history. In the jail here 
it W'as that Moore and Lord Byron pai(l a visit 
to Leigh Hunt, who was suffering for having 
indiscreetly styled the Prince Regent an ‘Adonis 
of fifty.’ The out-at-elbows Colonel Orawlej’' waS ; 
for some time confined in Sloman’s sponging-hoiise 
ill Ciirsitor Street/ Chancery Lane. This place, 
splendid “with its huge old gilt cornices and dingy 
■yellow satin hangings, in contrast to its chained 
and fast-barred door, has also been de-scribed by 
Disraeli in Henridta TompK Tlie Fleet, with its 
memories, of Pickwick, was where Barry Lyndon 
passed the end of his days in the company of his 
old another. Here, too, Captain Shandon was 
very much at home, and lived as a king, ordered 
by/iis wife ; to wliich circle Arthur Pendenirls 
was introduced in the course of his literary 
career. , ■: 

Thackeray’s early married days were spent in 
Great Cor«am Street, near the FouiKlling Hospital, 
and many of the streets and squares in that 
neighbonrliootl, as well as about Smitlifiolfl, Jre 
to bo found in Ids works. The happy possessor 
of the great Hoggarty Diamond dines with the 
Eoiindhands in iiyddelton Square, Pentonville — 
the name of which commemorates the inventor 
of the artificial New Elver. In the same story 
the Samuel Titmarshes are made to reside in "a . 
genteel lionse in Bernard Street, Eiissell Square, 
in one of the Yellowplu&li Papers, Mr and Mrs , 
Altamont live in Cannon Row, Islington, in as 
comfortable a house as -ivell could be’^ ‘carpeted 
fj'om top to to; pore’s rates small, fnrnitiuv 
elygant, and three deoinestix.’ In Ilussell Square 
was the weli-khown/iome of the Sedley family, 
and Thackeray is -said to have once pointed out 
to a friend the identical house in which he had 
located them. The yast and melancholy house 
in Fitzroy Square,/ cheerfully ornamented in the 
atyle^of the end ofttha last ccnitiiry with a funeral 
urn in the centu’e of the entry, and garlands and 
the skulls of rams at each corner,’ was. tenanted 
hj Colonel Newcome ; while in Howland Street, 
close by, Clive went to live with his'.wife and 
4aother-in-ltuv when misfortune fell on him. 

It is, however, in Mayfair, St James’s, and 
other districts of the -West End ' that we meet 
with the majority r of the novelist’s characters. 
Dr Fimin and Philip lived in Old Parr, that is, 
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Old Burlington Street, whence the fashionable 
world had iled, finding it too dismal. In Gaunt 
Square, Lord Steyne luid his town palace. Some 
have recognised Berkeley Square in the descrip- 
tion of this spot with its mansions passed away 
into dowagerism— tall dark houses, with window- 
frames of a lighter red, and blank iron extin- 
guishers that still flank the lamps over the steps. 
It was in Great Ganut Street, leading out of the 
Square, that Becky Sharp first made the ac- 
quaintance of the eccentric Sir Pitt Crawley ; 
and in Curxon Street, Mayfair, that she lived as 
the wife of the impecunious Rawdoii in the snug 
and complete baclielor’s residence with its gera- 
niums ill the window and carved bronze knocker. 
Kot far away — in Queen Street — ^'that veteran of 
fashion, old Lady Kew, abode, and might even 
sometimes have been found, when London was sup- 
posed to be a desert, cowering over a bed-caiidle 
and a furtive teapot in the bade drawing-room.' 
Conveniently situated for her ladyship’s devo- 
tions was Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, where the 
Bev. Charles Honeyman officiated. Park Lane is 
represented by Lady Ann Newcome and '^liss 
Crawley wdth her pug-dog ; while IMrs Hobson 
Heivcome lived in Bryanston Square. More inte- 
rest perhaps attaches to tht 3 Bury Street lodgings 
of Major Pendennis, the daily^ scene of his elabo- 
rate toilet. 

Pall Mall, the ‘siveet shady side’ of which ^vas 
the favourite haunt of the beaux and dandies of 
the Regency, ivas familiar to Thackeray, who 
began and finished The Lach of Barry Lyndon 
ivhile staying in St James’s Street. Ho more 
congenial district could have been found for the 
worldly-minded old Major, wdio loved to station 
liimself in tlie great window' of Bays’s Club-— 
the bow'-window of White’s — with half a score 
of old bucks similarly recreating themselves— old 
fogies wdio, Pen unkindly suggested, should bo 
set up in wuxx at Madaine Tussaiid’s in a Chamber 
of Horrors by themselves. The humorous side 
of club-life is admirably portrayed in the Book 
of Snobs, A member of the Athemeum and the 
Reform, Thackeray was particularly partial to 
the smoking-room of the Garrick Club, then 
situated in King Street, Covent Garden, It was 
here, at the annual dinner held on Shakespeare’s 
birtlida}!", that he .iaid, ‘We the happy initiated 
never speak of it as the Garrick : to us it is tlie 
G., the little G., the dearest place in the world.’ 
It was at Willis’s Booms, the old Almaek’s, in 
King Street, Pall Mall, that he delivered, in 1851, 
his lectures on the English Humorists. In the 
vicinity of Brompton and Kensington his life 
as a successful author w*as mostly passed. Becky 
Sharp on her marriage retired" to snug little 
Brompton lodgings ; and in a Cottage in a street 
leading from the Eulham Road, with the romantic 
title of St Adelaide Villas, Anna Maria Hoad 
West, old Mr Bedley hid his head with his wife 
and daughter when the crash came. There is 
a touch of Dickens in Thackeray’s description 
of this neighbourhood, where the houses look 
like baby-houses ; wdiere .the people looking out 
of Jhe first-floor windows must infallibly, as you 
think, sit with their feet in# the parloxirs 5 ’ where 
s; the ' sliri.ibs in the little gardens in front bloom 
: with a perennial display of children’s pinafore.s, 
little red socks and caps ; and wdxere little porter 
pots. hang on the railings sunning themselves. 


In 1847 Tiuickerny w'ent to live in Young 
Street, and once pointing out the how- windowed 
cottage to an inquiring friend, is said to have 
rernarketl : ‘ Go down on your knees, you rogue, 
for here Vanity Fair was penned ; and I wul'l go 
down with you, for I have a high opinion of tlnd 
little production myself.’ Here he also wrote 
Esmond; and one of the houses close by, in 
Kensington. Square, has been chosen as the home 
of Lady Castlewoud and Beatrice. In 1862 
Thackeray removed from Onslow Square, where 
the NeivGonies and the Virginians bad been 
composed, to the house he had built himself in 
Palace Green, still remaining in the old court 
suburb witli its leafy trees and gardens, to which 
he ■was so much attached. Here it was that the 
completion of Denis Duval was cut short by his 
lamented’ death in 'the following year. 


BLOOD BOYAL.-^' 

CHAPTER Yin,— 'AT ‘OXFORD COLLEGE.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know what you fellows think, 
but as far as Pm concerned,’ Trevor Gilling- 
ham remarked, with an. expansive wave of Iris 
delicate white hand, Guy verdict on the Last 
of the Plantagenets is simpl}?’ this : the Brince 
of the Blood has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’ 

It was a fortnight later, in Faiissett’s rooms in 
the Chapel Quad at Durham (Cliapel Quad is 
the most fashionably expensive quarter), and a 
party of raw lads, who took themselves for men, 
all gathered round their dessert, were engaged in 
discussing their fellow-iiiulergraduate, ■ The table 
groaned with drie^l fruits anti mandarin oranges. 
L'anssett himself raised to his lips a glass of 
Oxford wine-merchant’s sherry — our famous 
.Amontillado as imported, thirty-six shillings the 
dozen— and observed in a tone of the severest 
criticism: ‘Oh, the man’s a smug; a most ' lui- 
iiiitigated smug : that ’s the long and the short of 
it.’- ■ 

Now, Ixj be a smug is, in Oxford iiiidergradiiate 
circles, the unparclonable sin. It means, to stop 
ill your own rooms and moil and toil, or to lurk 
and do nothing, while other men in shoals are out 
and enjoying themselves. It means to avoid the 
rivex’ and the boats ; to shun the bump-supper; 
to decline the wine-party. Sometimes, it is true, 
the smug is a curmudgeon ; but aometiroes he 
is merely a poor and hard-working fellow, the 
sort: of person whom at forty we call a maxi of- 
abili ty. ' ' . • 

‘AA^ell, I won’t go quite as far asMiat,’ one of the 
other lads observed, smacking his lips with an • 
ostentatious air of Judicial candour, about' eipxally 
divided between Dick and the claret. - ‘l avoiit 
quite condemn him as a smug, unheard. But ifcV 
certainly odd he shouldn’t join the wnne-clubJ • .AX 

He was a second-year man, the speaker,; one 
Westall by name, who had rowed in the Torpids ; 
and as the rest were mostly fresh meii of that' 
term, his ojunioii naturally carried weight with 
all except Gillingham. He, indeed, as . a'^Borh 
Poet, xvas of coux’se allowGd a little more license 
in such matters than his even Christians. ' - *' 


■* Copyright. 1802 in tTnit^-d States- of America by the 
Cassell Fubiishiiig Oompany.- ,■ 
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‘ Up till now,’ Piinssett ptit in, with a candid 
ail' of histoTicnl imtniry, ‘you see every Durham 
man lias always as a luatter of lioiirse subscribed 
to tlie wiue-ciub. Senior men tell lue they never 
knew an exception/ 

Gillingham looked np from his easy-cliair witli 
a superior smile. ‘I don’t object to his not 
joininff it,’ he said, with a curl of the cultured 
lip, for the Born Poet of cour.se represented ciih 
tiire ill this scratch collection of ardent yoiiiig 
Philistines; ‘but why, in the name of goodness, 
didn’t he say outright like a rnau he couldn’t 
afford it 2 It’s the base hypocrisy of hia putting 
his refusal upon moral groimds, and calling 
himself a total abstainer, that sets my back 
up. If a man ’s poor in this world’.s goods 
and can’t afford to drink a decent wine, in 
Pie aveii’s name let liiiu say so Gbut don’t let him 
go suuliiiiig about, pretending he doesn’t care for 
it, or he doesn’t want it, or he doesn’t like it, or 
he wouldn’t take it if he could get it, I call that 
foolish and degrading, as well as unmanly. Even 
Shakespeare liiuiBelf used to frf?quent tliO', Marmind 
■ taveriif Why, where would all oiii' poetx^ be, I 
‘should like to know, if it w’eren’t for Bacchus 1 
Bacchus ever' fair and ever young? War, he 
sang, is toil and trouble ; Honour but an empty 
bubble ; Hever ending, still beginning ; Fighting 
still, and still destroying ; If the world be worth 
tliy winning, Think, oh, think it worth enjoying,’ 
Aiul Gillingham closed his eyes ecstatically as he 
.spoke,' and took another sip at the thirty-six 
Ainontilkdo, in a rapture of divine poesy. 

‘Hear, hear!’ Faussett cried, clapping his 
bands with delight ‘Tlic Boni Poet for a song ! 
Tim Bom Poet for a recitation ! You men should 
ju.st hear liim spout Alexander’s Foust. It’s a 
thing to remember! He\s famous a.s a spouter, 
don’t you know, at Rugl^y. Why, he’s got half 
the British poets or more by heart, and a quarter 
of the prose iiutiu.)r.s. He can speak wliolc pages. 
But Alexander’s Feast’s the thing he <loes the 
very best of all. l^heuever he recites it, he 
brings the house down.’ 

‘Respect for an ancient and picturesque seat 
o! learning prevents mo from bringing down 
the roof ' of ‘.Durliam College, tlicn,’ Gillingham 
answered lijjhtly, with a sliglit sneer for his 
friend’s boyish eiitlui.sia.?m. ‘Besides, my dear 
.boy, you wander from tlie subject'. When the 
French funner asked his barn-door fowls to 
decide with .what sauce they would wisli to 
be eaten, they held a meeting of their own 
In the barton-yard and sent their spokesman to 
say, ‘^If you Jdease, M. le Proprietaire, we very 
niucdi prefer mt to be eaten.” “ Mbs amis,” .said 
tbe fanner, “vous 'vous ocartez do la question.” 
And that’s your case, Faus.sett The business 
■before the house is the moral turpitude and 
mmittil obliquity of tlm man Plantageuet, who 
refuses — as he says on conseicntioiis grounds — 
to join the college wiuc-elitb. Now, I take 
that m an insult to a society of gentlemen.’ 

> ^ What a lark it would be/ Faxissett cried, ^ if 
W6 were to get him np here- just offer him 
some to which he pretends be has a con- 
bcientfous objection— unless somebody else pays 
;/l 0 r !t--nialve him drink success to the cause of 
' total, abstinence, keep tilling up bk glass till we 
' make Mm dead. drunk, 'and Alien set him' at tlie 
, :hdndow in. a paper cap to sing John Barleycorn P 


Giliingbani’s thin lip curled visibly. ‘Your 
humour, my dear boy,’ he said, patting Faussett 
on the back, ‘is English, English, essentially 
English. It reminds me of Gilray. It lacks 
point and fineness. Your fun is like your netdv- 
tics — loud, too loud 1 You iimst cultivate your 
mind (if any) by a diligent study" of the best 
French niodeia. I would recommend, for my 
part, as an efficient antidote, a chapter of I)e 
I Maupassant and an ode of Francois Coppee’s, every 
night and morning/ 

It wa.s Trevor Gilllngbam’s cue, indeed, always 
to treat his fellow-students at Durham College as 
mere young Englishmen who bad never seen 
any^thing of the great European world where he 
himself had received the rudiments of hi.s edu- 
cation. Then had not been brought up in the 
diplomatic service ; they had not been liiuTied 
about the face of the Continent from l^ladrid to 
Constantinople, and from Stockholm to Athens *. 
fdieif had not picked up French with their mothers’ 
milk, nor lisped in liigb-German from their 
earliest infancy. It was something, Gillingham 
felt, to have been dandled on the knees of Rou- 
manian and Servian queens, or to liave been held 
at the font by the orthodox hands of Russian 
princesses. And he never let his contemporaries 
at school or college Gorget his superiority in that 
respect. He had painted over liis door ' 

own hand the proud words of the PsapSy 
‘Regime eriint nutrices tiu:e.’ Bo he 
Faiissett for not being as cosmopolitan am .y 
lightened as himself, and he had a low 
of Oxford altogether as ' a rather proviiPl^ 
English university. 

Faussett, .somewhat abashed, retired for a 
moment into himself. . He bicsied himself nieau- 
while with hamliug round the mandarin oranges. 

‘ Plantageiuit b not a man of the world, you see,’ 
Gillingham went on after a short pause, pulling 
away at a ccmtemplative cigarette, with a pi^md 
consciousness that he hipiself waswliolly dilferenty. 
‘That’s not Ins fault, A course, and noboily 
blames liiin for it. The born, not made, 

ive knoiv : it’s perfectly tru^,i^but the man of the 
world i.s made, not' Ixurn ; he 6 ,ors his qualities to 
the society in which he has beA; brought up, and 
the people with whom he and his forebears have 
associated. Still, when a fellow comes among 
gentlemen, no matter from wliat origin, lie .should 
“behave as .sich lie should have gumption and 
t.iet enough to find out in.stinctively what ure 
the things one should do and what the things one 
should leave undone, so as to fit him for the 
superior groove in whicli be is tbencefortb to 
hold his orbit, I hate iinadaptivenesa ; it ’s a 
mark of a low unpi’Ogressive nature. The wise 
man^ moves with *^lxis time and adapts himself 
to ‘his company. If he happens to be in Bpaiii, 
he’s a pillar of the bull-fights ; cesa. d’eiipafia; yon 
know — coi^a Tespemaf If be comes to England, 
he’s^a Vice-president of the Society for the Fre-. 
veil ti on of Cruelty to Animals. When he’s at 
Rome, he does as Roim? does ; when be ’& in 
Geneva, he renounces the Pope and all his ivorks 
as a most dangerous here.sy.^ And Gillingham 
leaned back in bis easy-ebair with a self-satisfied 
face, and blew forth a blast of pakjdue tobacco 
smoke, conscious that he bad spoken like ■ 'a man 
of the world himself, and merited the admiration 
of bis attentive listenm. ' , ' ’ . 
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* But if Plantagenefc x^oor,’ giie more tolerant 
lad put in, apologetically, ‘it’s natural enough, 
after all, lie shouldn’t want to join the club. It ’s 
Xirecious expansive, you know, Gillinghain. It 
runs into money.’ 

The Bom Poet was all sweet reasonableness. 
*To be poor, my dear Matthews,’ he said with a 
charming smile, turning round to the objector, 
‘as Beau Brummeli remarked about a rent in 
one’s coat, is an accident that may happen to 
any gentleman any day ; but a patch, you must 
recognise, is premeditated poverty. The man 
Plaiitageuet may be as poor as he chooses, so far 
as I ’ill concerned : I approve of liis being poor : 
what so x)icturo.s(|ue,, so afiectiug, so poetical, 
indeed, as honest poverty ? But to x^i'titend lie 
doesn’t care for wine — that’s quite another 
matter. There the atrocity comes in : the 
ruilgarian atrocity. For I call such a statement 
nothing short of vulgar.’ He raised his glass 
once more, and eyed the light of the lamp 
thi'ougli the amethystine claret with poetic ap> 
preciatioB. ‘How give the hautboys breath,’ he 
cried, breaking odt once more in a lit of line 
ditliyrainbic inspiratian ; ‘lie comes! he comes I 
Bacchus, ever fair and ever young, Drinking joys 
did first ordain. Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is tlie soldier’s pleasure. Pticli the 
tr-r-reasure, Sweet the pleasure ; Sweet is pleas- 
ure after pain.’ 

And when Gillingham said that, with liis 
studiously unstudied air of profound afflatus, 
everybody in the company felt convinced at once 
that Plantagenet’s teetotalism, I’eal or hypocritical, 
simply hadn’t got a leg left to stand upon. They 
turned for consolatioii’ to the Carlsbad plums and 
the candied cherries. 

But at the very same moment, in those more 
modest rooms, up two pair of stairs in the Back 
Quad, which Dick had selected for himself as j 
being the clieaxiest then vaciyit, the Prince of the 
Blood himself sat in an old stutted chair, in ; 
striped college boating coat, engaged in discussing j 
his critic Gillingham in a more friendly spirit ; 
with a second -year man, who, though not a smug, ! 
was a reader and a worker, by name Gillespie, | 
a solid Glasgow Scotchman. They had rowed l 
together that afternoon in a canvas pair to Sand- ' 
fokl, and now they were working in unison on ■ 
a chapter or two of Aristotle. 

‘For my own part,’ Dick said, ‘when I hear 
Gillingham talk, I’m so overwhelmed with his 
knowledge of life, and his knowledge of history, 
and his extraordinary reading, that I feel quite,, 
ashamed ,to have carried off the Scholarship 
■ against him. I feel tlie examiners must surely 
have made a mistake — and some day they ’ll iiud 
it out, and be sorry they, elected me.’ 

‘ You needn’t be afraid of that,’ Gillespie 
answered, smiling, and. tilling his pipe. ‘ You 
lack the fine quality of ii “gaid conceit o’ yoiirsel,”^ 

. Piantagenet. I’ve talked a bit with Gillingham 
now aiid again, and I don’t think very much of 
him. He’s not troubled » that way. He’s got an 
. extraordinary memory, and a still more extra- 
ordinarji^ ojiinion of his own high merits : but 
I donT see, bar those two, that there’s anything 
particularly brilliant or original about him. 
He ’s a poet, of course, and he writes good verses ; 

' ' every fello%v can write good verses nownrdays ; the 
trick bee.u x^ublished. All can raise the dower 


now, as Tennyson puts it, for all have got the 
seed. But as far as I can judge Gillingham, his 
memory’s just about the best thing about him. 
He has a tine confused lot of undigested historical 
knowledge packed away in his head loose : but he 
hasn’t any judgment ; and judgment is ability. 
The examiners were quite right, my dear fellow; 
you know less than Gillingham in a way ; but 
you know it iiiore surely, and you can make 
better use of it. His work’s show}" and flashy: 
yours is solid and serviceable.’ 

And Gillespie spoke the truth. Gradually, as 
Dick got to see more of the Born Poet’s method, 
he found Gillingham out : lie discovered that the 
great genius was essentially a poseu-r. He i:>osed 
about everything. His role in life, lie said himself, 
was to be the typical poet : and he never forgot 
it. He dressed the part ; lie acted it : he ate and 
drank poetically. He looked at everything from 
the point of view of a budding Sliakespeare, with 
just a dash of Shelley thrown in, and a suspicion 
of Matthew Arnold to give modern flavour. Add 
a tinge of Baudelaire, Victor Hugo, Ibsfpi, for 
cosmopolitan interest, and you have your bard , 
complete. He was a spectator of the’ drama of 
human action, he loved to remark ; he watched 
the poor creatures and the pretty creatures at 
their changeful game, doing, loving, and suffering ; 
he saw in it all good material for his art, the raw 
stuff for "future plays to astonisli humanity.. 
Meanwhile, lie lay low at Durham College, Oxford, 
and let the, undergi-aduate W'Drld deploy itself 
before him in simple Bacchic guise or Hiradean 
feats of strength and skill. ^ 

Dick saw more of Gillespie those first few terms 
tlian of any one else in college. He was a 
tlioroiigli good lellow, Archibald Gillespie, and lie 
had just enough of that ballast of common-sense 
and knowledge of the world wdiicli wns a trifle 
lacking to the romantic coiuitiy-bred lad fresh up 
from Ohiddingwick, He helped Dick much with 
his woik, and went luiidi. with him on the river. 
And Dick w"orked with a will at his history all 
that year, and pulled an oar with the best of 
them : though he found time, too, to coacli a 
fellow undergraduate going in for ‘ Smalls,’ which 
increased his income hy ten whole pounds, an 
incredible sum to him. When he thought of bow" 
hard it Used to be to earn ten pounds iit Mr 
Wells’s in the High Street at Ghiddingwick, 
no wonder Oxford seemed’ to him a veritable 
Eldorado 1 . : 

In spite of hard work, however, and frequent 
tight places, that first term, at Oxford was a 
genuine delight to him. Who that has known 
it does not look back iq^oii his freshman year even 
ill middle life with regretful enjoyment? Those 
long mornings in great lecture-rooms lighted, up 
with dim light from staiued^glass windows ; those 
golden afternoons on the gleaming river or among, 
the lields towards Ifliey ; those strolls round ;the 
leafy' avenues of Christ Church walks ; those; 
loitering moments in Magdalen cloistens i ' What; 
lounging in a punt under the ciiestmitsr ;by the- 
Clierwell ; what spurts against the stream, ou the' 
river by Godstow I All, all is ■ delightful to the 
merest full-blooded boy ; to Eicharcl Plantagenet’s 
romantic mind, stored with. mmgeS' of the xoaat, . 
’twas a perpetual feast of fantaatie pleasure.. 

He wrote to Mary twice a' week j he would 
have written every day, indeed, il Mary , had 
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allowed liini ; "but ibe lady of bis love more 
prudently remarked that Mrs Tradescant -would 
be templed to inquire in that case as to the name 
and busiiiess of lier constant correspondent. He 
wrote ber frankly all bis joys and gi-iefs ; and 
she in return quite as frankly sympatbised with 
Inim Boy and girl as they were, it was all very 
pleasant To be surer B was ^understood and 
arranged on both sides beforehand by the bigh 
contracting parties that these letters were to be 
taken as nultteu on purely friendly grounds, and 
• as the lawyers say, ‘without prejudice;’ still, 
as time went on, they gj^ew more and more 
friendly, lentil at last it would liave required 
the critical eye of an expert in breucli-of-proinise 
eases to distiiiguisb tlieni at first sight from 
ordinary love letters. Indeed, just once, towards 
the end" of term, Dick went so^r as to begin one 
short note, ‘Dearest Ivtary,’ wbicli was precisely 
wliat be, alwaj^s called her to himself in bis 
owm pleasant day-dreams ; and then be liad the 
, temerity to justify bis action in so many wmixls, 
by pleading the precedent of this purely mental 
usage.* But Mary . promptly put a stop to such 
advances by severely beginning ber reply, ‘ Dear 
Mr Plantagenet f though, to be sure, she souie- 
wlnit spoilt the moral effect of so stern a coiu- 
menceineiit by confessing at once in the sequel 
that she bad beaded ber first draught with a 
frank /Dear Dick’ — and then torn it up, after 
all, being ashamed to send i|, 

When Dick read that deliciously feminine 
confession, consigned in blushing ink to fair 
wjiJiite maiden iioto-papur, bis lieart gave a jump 
that might have been heard in Tom Quad, and 
bis face gre^v as red as Mary’s own wdien rshe 
penned it. 


■ THE GHIIS^A TEA-CLIPPEBS. 

Thk crimson iiag of the Britisli merchant sel'^dce 
bus. bown at tlie peaks of many famous shqis 
since it was hoisted ab-oard the first of the Black- 
wall Liners ; but never lias that glorious bunting 
M-erriitc burned’ over a more renowned ileet of 
vessels than the China Tea- clippers. The little 
^fruiters’ which raced home from South Spain 
and the 'Western Islands with the golden products 
of the orange grove and the raisins of tlie sunny 
Murclaii vineyards, won great fame in their day. 
Such names as the ‘Jack o' Lantern,’ ‘Susan,’ 
and ‘Lady Kebow’ will kindle the lieart .of the 
old sailor, ami carry him back in recollection to 
the j>eriod of his first going to sea, when* be recalls 
the pie,iure of those yacht-like clippers, stremiiing 
down the bay like a flight of graceful seabirds 
' under tbeir widespr^xd wings of canvas. Dainty 
, little vessels they were, to be sure ; seliooner- 
rigged te the most part, and wonderful sailers. 
But they seldom xvent farther than a week’s run 
from soundings, , and ' this, together with their 
slender sixe, prevented them eyer attaining the 
ijjgn’tiicajyie which attaches to' the ’'great sliip, 
'rghtlered majestic to the eye by her towering 
AKiigM.s, and heroic to the mind by tlie- length 6f 

/ The tea-trade with Giiiim was first thrown open 
■ .|y::,onr' -.war-' .with ; that ixation ' in I84g. The 
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Americans then possessed a magnificent fioet of ' ; 

sailing-ships, hafling chiefly from Boston and ; 

Baltimore, which no British vessel afloat could | 

rival. Our ocean liners at that period were of ' | 

the old frigate-built school ; bluff, homely crafL I 

very dry and comfortable to be on board of in 1 

a gale of wind, but never ctdel.u’aled for their 1 

; speed. The Yankees, on the other hand, were { 

; introducing the new form of clipper-building into I 

'their yards ; and the vessels which, in 1846-46, 
they despatched from New York to the lYhampoa i 

xvere not to be surpassed, indeed scarcely ap- y 

proaclied, by anything that we could send to com- ^ \ 

pete against thein. Then, again, by first carrying ■ * | 

a cargo to California, whicli paid them sonietliiiig „ 1 , 

like five pounds a ton, it answered their purpose • 

t(j cross to the Chinese ports, load with tea, and [. 

bring it to the Thames or Mersey at a rate wdiich ’ 
it would have ruined our shipowners at home to . /i 

accept. Thus it was that for the first few yf^ars -I 

in the history of the China tea-trade the Ameri- j 

cans practically enjoyed a monopoly in sux>ph'ing ' ■. .-1 

the markets of the* world. .j-'. 

But British enterprise "was «not very likely to ^ [, 

sit down long under this state of things, Olliers * j 

were reaping the fruits which v'e hatl shed our ! 

Ifiood in China to secure. The Navigation Laws . 

had been repealed ; Free Trade ^vas in opera- , , i 

tion, and it seemed strange that with these great i 

commercial advantages we could not siiccessr- 
fully complete against the Americans. "Wliat 'was /c 

wanted first of all wns for our shii>wrights to 'J 

turn out vessels tliat could hold their own against I 

the Yankee ships. Brother Jonathan gave us 
the idea of clipper-building, and we were not ? 

aixove borrowing it. By way of exxxeriment, ■ 

Messrs Hall of Abeidecn constructed a large ' ' .1' 

schooner on the lines of the famous Baltimore ' : I'.;- 

elijipers, named lier the ‘ Torrington,’ and in the ^ - .'/I , 

year 1846 st?ut her to engage in the coasting-trade ,;j 

witli Oil ilia. Her wxyage j^roved such a s access, '? 

tliat other ve"" ds of the same class, but of greater j 

burden, folio d in quick succession. Tlie ‘ Tor- ,J 

ringtou’ was' le first of the British China clip- '] 

pers : the ves t.s which had ju'cceded lier, such i J 

as the ‘Eu|>lulites,’ ‘If cam,’ ‘John o’ Gaunt,’ and t 

the ‘ Slonarcb,’ were all of the type still known ,! 

among sailors as ‘ tea-wxigons.’ * . i 

For quite ten years after the launch of the , ■ '■] 

‘ Torrington, ’ however, the Americans remained ' | 

our masters in this particular trade, MTicn they 
found that we had begun to complete with them, * 

their 'builders went to work to constTuct the | 

magnificent set of sliips which maybe described ■’ ' j 
as belonging to the later Baltimore clijqjor sdiooj, ' ' 

There was nothing afloat under British, bunting ■ ' 
to rival such vessels as the ‘Challenge/ CSea A|. 

Witdi,’- ‘Oriental,’ and at least a score oi others. ' •• h/i ; 

Occfisionally, one of our sliips would beat a cele- ' ' * 

brated Yankee clix>pcr; but these triumphs were . ' , “ ' 

so few that they merely served to accentuate the ' ' , '1 

suxieiiority of their craft over our own. For , 8 ; 

instance, tliere was the memorable ra<?6 iroui ^ 

Mniampoa to the Thames in 1851 behyeen the turn, Y ' . 

Baltimore dippers ‘Flying Cloud’ and '‘Bald , v . , 
Eagle’ a.nd the English sliip ‘Ganges.’/ Tlu^ . y- ' 
former vessels sailed three days. /ahead of thc' v 

‘Ganges.’ A gimt deal ot©xdteWnt was created h/"* 
in China by the race, the Americans,' from tikdr ' ' 

jirestige, being * the univeiml favourites. The’ , ^ * 

south-west monsoon W'as strong, and the ‘ Ganges’ . * I | ' 

, I 
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made a long passage to tlie Simda Strait; but, 
wlii3H slie passed Aiijer signal stotiorij notliing liad 
yet .been seen of her rivals. She arrived in. 
soimdiiigs on December 16tli, after a of 

one liiiiidred and eight days, 

A well-known Aberdeen ship-owner who was on 
board at tlie time tells the story of the lace up 
Ohain.ifc!l in Lindsay’s Hidonj of On the 

following morning at daylight 'sre were off Port- 
land, well inslnjre and under short sail, light -winds 
from north-east, and weather rattier thick. Aliovit 
eight A.M. tliewiiid freshened and the haze cleared 
away, which sliowed two large and lofty ships two 
or three miles to -windward of ns, Tliey pi-oved 
to be our American friends, having their stripes 
and stars .ffyi.iig for a pilot. Cax>tain Dea-s at once 
gave orders" to hoist his signals for a pjiiot also ; 
and as by this time several cutters were stand- 
ing out from Weymouth, the ‘‘Ganges,’’ being 
farthest inshore, got her pilot first on board. 1 
said that I would land in the jiiiot boat anei go 
to London by rail, and would rejiort the ship that 
night or next morning at Austin Friars (she was 
consigned to niy firm). The breeze had consider- 
ably freshened before I ^got on board the xiilot 
cutter, ivheii the “ Ganges” fflled away on the x>ort 
tack, and, contrary to his wont, for he Avas a very 
cautious man, the caxitaiii crowded on all small 
sails. The Americans lost no time, and Avere after 
him, and I had three hours’ view of as tine an 
ocean, race as I can Avisli to see. The Aviiid being 
dead ahead, the skips were making short tacks. 
The “Ganges” showed herself to be the most* 
“weatlie.rly of tlie three ; and the gain on every 
tack inshore was obvious ; neither did she seeia 
to carry aAvay behind in forereaching. She 
arrived off Diuigeness six hours hefore the other 
two, and Avas in the London I)oc.ks twenty-four 
hours before the first, and thirtA'-six hours before 
. the last of her opponents.’ 

It Avas .much about this ]>eiiod that the famous 
(.Jliina house of Jardine, Matheson, & Go. caused 
to lie constructed for them a ship Avith lines 
quite as fuie as those of any American craft afloat, 
jind of stouter scantling. She was named the 
‘ StornoAvay,’ and Avas the first of the far-famed 
3'ace of Aberdeen clijipers. The ‘ Chrysolite,’ a 
sliij;) of very similar tyjie, Avas launclied shortly 
afterAvards. But these vessels Avere scarcely equal 
to holding their OAvn against the Baltimore 
clippers, feAv of AAdiich Avere less than double their 
tonnage. Our shipbiiiklers, lioweA^er, Avere ex^ 
perimeiiting in the right direction, and gaining 
in confidence. Their next attemxit AAais a vessel 
called the ‘ Cairngorm she pirovcd herself not 
only a sAvift sailer, but a staunch ship, and by 
delhuBring her cargo in superior orde.r, sjieedily 
obtained a preference over her American com- 
petitors. The English ship-OAvners began to grow 
hopeful again. In April 1853 the ‘Joseph 
Fletcher’ arrived in the Thames, one hundred 
/ind four days from Shanghai. This the 
■sAviftest passage yet made by a British tea-clipper, 

■ and created a: good deal of mithusiasni, 

. But it AA’as not until the year 1856, wdieii the 
- ‘Lord of the Isles,’ one of the earliest iron vessels 
diuilt ill this country, raced home from Foochow 
,aigainst tAVO of the most famous Baltimore clijipers 
of the age, and beat them both by some days, 

' that om* ships re-established their ascendency "in 
a trade which the Americans had long been 


bidding bur to monopolise. From this time the " 
stately Yankee craft began to disappear one by ■ 
one from otr the seas, folloAved by the regretful 
memories of many British jacks, who liad loA^ed 
the honour of n vailing such ships and s\icli 
sailors as those wliich dashed across the oceans 
iiiidei* tlie stripes and stars during tlie two middle 
decades of the century. The revolution of the 
Avlieel of forkme Avas slow, but comijlete. 
BetAA'eeii the years 1845 and 185h British mer- 
^ chants Avere chartering American clqqjers to , 
j bring freights of tea from China to supply the ' 
I London markets : not more than tAventy years 
later, nearly the AAdiole of tlie tea imx^orted into 
the United States. Avas carried by English sbijis. ; 
That AA^e drove the Americans out of the trade by 
our olvn stqierioriiy no one Avould be so foolish as 
to affirm. Had tiiey chosen to continue coni'- ' 
peting Avith us, there is no doubt that they Avotikl 
nave sent forth ships, quite caxiable ofrghdng a 
good account to the most ce],eb rated of our OAVii ; 
cliiDpers. As seamen, Ave at least admit them v 
equal to ourselves ; as shipbuilders they taiigiit 
us many valuable lessons. 

In 1860 Ave had got the great bulk of the China ; 
tea- trade into our hands again, and a lieet .of 
famous vessels was gradually springing up in this ' 
traiiic.. There Avas tlie ‘ Challenge]*,’ specially biiilt 1 
by Mr iliehard Gh'een, ten years earlier, to eonir- 
pete Avitli^ the Yankee clipper ‘Cballengc,’ wliicb 
she AA'as most successful in dojng ; the ‘Falcon,’ , 
‘Kate Carnie,’ ‘Crest’, of the AVave, ‘Bpray of the ; 
Ocean,’ and several others AAdiose names are quite 
liistoric in the annals of our mercantile luarhie. 
But by the time our Yankee neigliboiirs had ; 
ceased to bo riA’als to us in this particular trade, : 
a keen, competition had sjArung up among, our ; 
own sl]ip- 0 AV.iier.s. Freights in the tea-ti'ade - 
usually ruled very high liut in. addition to this, 
extra mducements AA’-ere held out to the owners 
of sAvift sliip.s in the shape of racing x>]‘einiums, ; 
and heavy prizes for the earliest deliveries. . The ; 
result was that Gliina clipper-sailing, fstiiuiilated • 
by such strong commercial considerations, gi'CAv ^ 
into a ‘sort of mania; the builders were put to:v 
it to produce vessels AAdiich nothing afloat could;; 
touch, and as a consequence they launched a set 
of ships of such beauty, and possessed of such : 
extraordinary sailing qualities, that the Avorld; 
had never seen tbeir like before. Si;eele of ; 
Greenock and Hood of Aberdeen^ Avere particu- 
larly famous for the clixipers they turned out. v 
The ffrst-named firm it Avas that, in 1865, sent.; 
forth the ‘Sir Lancelot,’ the xuide and vA^onder,:' 
of the whole race of iea-cHppers. * * . , 'G 

This ship Vvent maiined by a crew of thiidy ;: 
hands, cbmmajidcd by Captain Eieliard Bobiiisoih ■ > 
It was in ^ the season of" 1869 that tlie - 
Lancelot’ niade the swiftest jiassage cA^er recorded;- 
of any tea-clipper. She left the anchorage' at 
Foochow on the iTth of July with a' full . cargo, 
of tea for London; and on the lOtli of .Qctober;; 
sighted the Lizard, and entered the English. 
Clianiiel, Four, days later she aa^ berthed- in 
the West India Docks, having completed a; voyage 
of nearly 15,000 miles in eighty-nine clays, and ^ 
maintained an average of over one hundred and . 
sixty miles a day through, all the vicissitudes ‘of ^ 
Aveatlier AAdiiob every ineets'^’‘witli iqion a 
long oceiin xiassage. 

Tbis voyage of the ‘Sir Lancelot.? was ten. days 
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t'juidc«r than those of tlie *Seriea/ ‘Ariel/ and 
‘Taeping^ in the great homeward race from 
Foochow of 1866, and eight clays cj nicker tlran the 
Ofcdehratecl passages of the ‘Spindrift’ and ‘Ariel’ 
in 1868. The nearest approaches to if are the 
runs made by the clippers ‘Thermopyhe/ ‘Tita-: 
nia/and ‘Halloween.’ The hrsf named ship came 
liome from Foochow to London in 1869, sailing 
aljoiit five weeks before the ‘ Sir *Lancelot.’ She 
was making her maiden voyage, upon the outward 
passage of which she had covered the distance 
between Melbourne and the Thames in sixty 
days. She then crossed to Shanghai in twenty- 
eight days, the q^uickest run on record. Leaving 
Foochow slmrtly afh?.r wards, this wonderful vessel 
accomplished the vo^^age to London in ninety -one 
days. The ‘ Thernmpyhee ’ was one of the Aber- 
deen clippers; she was aTjoiit sixty tons larger 
than the ‘ Sir Lancelot/ although Iniilt very much 
upon the lines of that vessel. The ‘Titania,’ a 
Greenock-built ship of a less burden than either 
of the two foregoing AUissels, made a • famous 
passage in the race of 1871. Perhap.s none of the 
Ohina clipper-matclies excited more interest than 
tins p>articular one, because of the notoriety of 
the ships engaged in it. The ‘ Therm op^dte ’ left 
Shanghai on June 22d; the ‘Forward Ho’ sailed 
from the same port two days later ; and the 
‘Undine’ on the 27tli. On the 1st of July the 
‘ Titania ’ left the anchorage at F()OcJiow,djy which 
time the first of h«r coinijetitors liacl got the start 
by ih'e whole length of the Uhina Sea, and the 
other two were tnany leagues ahead. Notwith- 
standing this, the ‘Titania’ arrived in the Thames 
on the 2<1 of October after a passage of ninety- 
three days, the ‘ ThenuopylsBe. ’ coming in on tlie 
6th, the ‘TJudine’ (ju tin- 16th, and the ‘Forward 
If o’ on the 20th of the same month. The 
‘ Hallow'etm’ was another of tlie swiftest of tlie.se 
famous ocean racers. In 1874 she made a meiiior- 
o.ble pass;igt?- : eighty-nine days from Shanghai 
to Deal. But iliis extraordinarily fpiick voyage 
,is perhaps partly attriljutable to the fact of Iier 
having sailed at a time of the year wdjen the 
■■ monsoon was strong and favoiirabie, whereas the 
usual period for the leaxung of the China fleet 
was l>etween the months of May and August, 
during which the monsoon is adverse. The 
^Hallow^eiC was one' of the very fe^v China 
clippers ever built upon the Tliairies. She w’as 
launched at Ureenwich in 1870, and was a most 
’■'beautiful model, of nine hundred and twenty 
' tons burden, 

jrhe China tdippers were a fine Hchool for sea- 
men. Tile greatest dexterity of navigation was 
called for in sailing these crack ships. If a man 
■ %vere reckless, and permitted his ilesire to ‘carry- 
on’ to get the better of his jiidgmout, he stood 
to dismast his ship and iiopelcssly ruin his 
clmnces of a smart passage. Mishaps were £re- 
rpufut. ^^tadding-snil^ liubms and skysail poles 
were earried aw^ay with us little compiuiction as 
fi.'sailoT xvoiild feel in snapping- the stern of a clay 
pipe. The ‘Cutty Sui-k/ whilst racing almost 
. neck to neck with the redoubtable ‘ ’I’hermopvlaF 
■■^rhr‘'LS72-'' lost ^ her ■ rudder- 'of '•■the' "Cape-; yet" vsim 
'■j^ptrivedl to arrive in the Tlmmes only a week 
/-•hehind her eompe.titoiv Occasionally one of the 
' nipBt notorh/iis of the racers wmuld make an 

1869 ..was one 'hundred' and forty-eight days In 




coming home from Shanghai, having- been excep- 
tionally iiiifortimatc in the w^eatlier she met 
•with, "in the previous year she had occupied one 
hundred and thirty-one days in making tlie same 
passage, the ‘Fonvard Ho’ one hundred and 
twenty-eight days, and the ‘Titania’ one hundred 
and twenty -six days. This was the season (1868) 
when one of iJie greatest of all these ocean 
j’ojgattas was run. Between ]\Iay 28th and May 
30th, six ships started — five from Foochow, and 
one from Whampoa. They wewe the ‘Laldoo/ 
‘Taepiiig,’ ‘Ariel/ ‘Spindrift/ ‘Sir Lancelot/ and 
‘Undine.’ Never was there a more exciting 
match, saving, ]">erhaps, the race of 1871. Heavy 
wagers were laid, and the pi'Ogress of the ships 
most eagerly watched as they passed the various 
signal stations. Then they were lu.st sight of for 
a long while ; until one fine morning from the 
summit of the Portland clitfs were seen two 
stately-] ooidng vessels in the oiling, sweeping hp 
Channel under a prodigious spread of white 
wings, ‘ The first of the China clippers 1 ’ went 
the cry ; and the news xvas wired to London and 
circulated among the excited brokers of ^Mincing 
Lane before even the nujnbers of the distant ships 
had been made out. They proved to be the 
‘Ariel’ and the ‘Spindrift/ ninety-five days from 
Foochow ; and forty-eight hours later they were 
both snugly berthect in the London Docks. 

Blit from the day in 1863 when the steamship 
‘Eobert Lowe,’ of 1250 tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain Congalton, left Hankow loaded with teas 
for London, the China clijijier was doomed. She 
held licr own for at least twelve years after this •/ 
but her kncil had been sounded by the screech 
of the ‘Robert Lowe’s’ siren, and her disa]ipeai‘- 
ance was only a matter of time. ' A few of these 
beautiful vessels still survive, but tliey are no 
niore than the relics of a vanished type. Wlien 
the last of them goes, she will carry with her the 
tender recollections race of .sailors who are 
rapidly growing fewer ; and a§ the old salt turns 
from the shadowy memory of some gallant 
spectacle of swelling cainus and riisliJiig liiill 
to the sight of the modern wall-sided steaiuhoat, 
tlirashing along deep with the first of the season’s 
teas, he nia;y well be excused for heaving a sigh 
in lament ot‘ the China clippers. 


BABY JO H NA^ 

CHxlFTER III.— BADY. 

" Where did you covae frouii, Baby dear ?’ 

‘Uu(-, of the every wlierii into liore/ 

' Where did you get your eyes so blue?’ 

* Out; of tht? sky as I came through.’— G. M.vcbonalb. 

In the old days before Lucy was married — not 
such very old days either even now— she used to 
talk of ail she should do when Alice came to stop • 
with her in the beautiful house that her rich 
husband was going to give her ; and the two 
girls would laugh, and try to imagine, what wa^. 
really inconceivable to them both, being .waited 
on by servants, and not having to put their hands 
to anything. Alice, to be sure, had sighed as 
often as she laughed, having a foreboding of the 
separation this marriage would . make,;. between 
them ; but now, here it was actually come to 
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pasf^, only far .more delightful than the brightest 
* and wildest anticipations. 

No fine servants to awe and trouble them, no 
critical eyes or ears to note wliat they did and 
what they said, not even the grand husband to 
throw the shadow of ids presence on their sun- 
shine ; there they w^ere, those two together, iii 
what seonied to Alice splendid luxury, though 
Lucy, more accustomed to her surroundings by 
tills" time, used to try to convince lier that it \?as 
nothing like so fine as the drawing-room ; and 
she used to incite Alice to steal down and liave 
a peep just to sec the pictures and the big looking- 
glasses and the piano and all. Tiie nurse did not 
stay very long after Lucy began to recover ; buts 
though it was delightful to be alone, they had 
both grown so fond of her that they quite re- 
gretted her leaving^ and Lucy cried when she 
kissed her, and said, ‘Ain’t she a dear? bless 
her !’ 

The doctor came every day,1)nt he was so kind 
aiid so pleased to see Mrs (Jraddock slowly but 
surely recovering her strength, that his visits 
\vere quite a pleasure. 

And then it seemed to Alice that everything 
that heart could wi.sh was to he ariived at by just 
ringing the bell ; and there was a smiling, rosy- 
faced, country girl wdio brought up what w’as 
wanted, wdio w%a3 not so alarming as the tall 
parlour- maid, \vho, liowever, now was very dif- 
ferent when she cnme in contact with Alice, 

' having had impressed upon her by master, doctor, 
and nurse, that it was as much as her place was 
worth to make herself unpleasant to the person 
who had seemed to call back j\lrs Oratldock from 
the ver_y gates of death. 

I will not imdertake to say that slie* did not 
vent her feelings freely in the kitchen at the 
indignity of having to wait on a common, low, 
mill-girl, she ‘as was used to gentle-foiks, and 
only came to Mr.s Craddock just to oblige, as she 
W’ouldift stop bej'oiid her six months were it 
ever so, though tliey went on their bended knees 
and doubled her wages.’ 

8 But Jessie, the under-housemaid, had none of 
th<^se dignified feelings, nor had she been so long 
ill service as to be shocked at sundry little fancies : 
in the sickroom which Travers, the parlour- maid, ! 
would have known at once were not such us ladies, I 
feven in their moments of greatest unbending, ; 
s gave way to, such as a bit of fresh watercress for 
tea — I think they called it ‘ crea.se,’ and spoke of 
having it ‘to’ their tea—or even twopenny worth 
of periwink1e.s, over wliich, I am sorry to say, the 
doctor surpriseii the two girls. 

Though he shook his head doubtfully over the 
desirability or digestibility of such food, he was 
yet fain to condone it for the ^sake of the peal of 
laughter that greeted his ears as he opened the 
door, ami the bright look on Lucy’s pretty, delicate 
face as she held up in triumph on a large pin, for 
Alice’s inspection, a curly, black body which she 
had successfully extracted from its shell. 

But I have not mentioned the greatest and 
most entirely satisfactory delight of that bedroom 
at Apsley^ Villa. In all their anticipations of 
Alice’s visits to Lucy after her marriage, they had 
never included in the delightful programme a 
real, live, little baby, Lucy’s very own baby, 

' ' and . so by natural consequences more than half 
o'Alice’^; the dearest baby, with tiny hands and 


wonderful little feet, with toes like dainty shells, 
and a small face, over which the two girls pored 
with an admiration that was almo.st wmi’ship. 

Baby had a soft down over the head that was 
a delight to touch, and of which Alice and Lucy 
talked as if it were abundant tres.sos that might 
be plaited or curled or otherwise arranged accord- 
ing to the latest fashion— in fact, it w\as just such 
a baby, neither niore nor le.ss, as the many thou- 
sands of little babies born every day, as seen by 
their mothers’ eyes. 

The tw^o girls wuinted no other* occupation or 
iutere.st all day and all night long ; but the baby 
did nut undertake to afford active ainn.sement for 
more than twu:> or three hours out of the twenty- 
four, being a placid creature and much addicted 
to peaceful slumhers, which his mother and 
Alice reluctantly agreed were better in the pretty 
bassinette than in the arms of either, of them. 

The only time during the day ^Yhen a sense 
of uneasiness or constraint came into the pleasant 
atmo.sphere of the room was in the evening, 
wdien the door-bell rang and they knew the 
master of the house had returned. He wmnt oft‘ 
too early in the morning to di.sturb his wife, 
though as a matter of fact she 'was always avuike, 
and gave a little sigh of relief 'when ^he heard 
the door close after him. He did not come in 
in the middle of the day, but 'went to his mother’s 
for his luncheon ; but in the evening, wdien he 
came in from the mill, he ahvays came up to his 
wife’s room for a few minutes^ and Alice W'eut 
away and left them together. 

Lucy might have been <piite gny and like her 
old self all the afternoon, but as .‘^ooii as liis ring 
came at the door, her spirits seemed to die awui}\ 
and she began to feel languid and tired, and her 
voice sounded dull and w’'eak. These interview’s 
w^ere never vety long, and Alice fancied tliere 
wais as much relief in the step that went dow’ii- 
stairs as in the face she found lying biudc among ’ 
the piilow^s. 

At first Lucy said nothing about her huslutnd 
to Alice, and Alice asked no questions ; but as the 
days w^ent on, and Lucy w^as gradually regaining 
strength, and each day saw’’ some slight step 
toward.s convalescence,’ wdiich must needs put an 
end to this happy, peaceful existence, she began 
to talk of fcho.sc eighteen months of married life, 
of wdiich Alice knew’’ so little, and to, fret over 
the prospect of going back to w’hat it had been 
before. 

‘ I don’t 'want never to get well, Alice,’ she 
wmuld say ; ‘ no, nor he don’t wn.sh ’it neither. 
When I was so bad, before yoii came, and made 
sure I was going to die, I used to' say to myself, 
well, anyhow, I’ll be out of his wmy.’ ' ■ , ’ 

‘ Weren’t he kind to you T , 

Well, he weren’t^ so to say unkiml. I some^' 
times thought I ’d a deal rather that he w'ere,, 
Don’t you mind, Alice, that Sarah Giles, wdiose 
husband knocked her about so — he were a brute, 
— and yet, wdien they’d made it up after one of 
them breezes, there she’d be setting on Ins knee 
wntli a black eye maybe, as he’d given her, ami 
she ’d light the first that said a word against him. 
Well, mine was sick to death o’f me, and, just put ■ 
up^ w’ith me the best he could, I don’t knojv 
why ever he wanted to marry me for, I ’d never 
have thought of it. • Why coukliA he a-let me ' 
be?’ . 
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M¥ere lilie' old lad}^ nasty to you 
' ^ Xo, slid ’d a-liked to bcj but lie wouldn’t have 

I * that, and we didn’t see muck of her. When 1 
i was ill, she came ‘ and sat up with me one night, 
but I ’d a deal rather have been left alone. She 
kep’ sighing and shaking her bead, and muttering 
to herself/for she’s terrible pious, but I knew 
she’d rather by a long w’ay I died ; and. she said 
once wdien she gave me a drink, as we did ought 
to be resigned, if it was the will of the Lord. 
But there! I couldn’t help thinking it’s not so 
eas3" to be resigned when one ’s real fond of any 
one. You wouidirt a-beeix resigned, would you, 
my darling? not easy like, would you? And 
she were a bit too willing to think it were the 
vill of the Lord to take me out of her son’s way, 
as if it weren’t never the will of the Lord to be 
kind and let one live. But there 1 1 hn beginning 
to think I ’d be as resigned as she is if 1 >vas to 
go now we’ve had this nice little time together, 
you and me, as must come to an end sooner or 
later. Oh, Alice, don’t you wish it could go on 
just as ’tis for ever, just you and me and baby, 
baby and you and me ? . But I can’t a-bear to 
leave him, Ikllike to take him with me, bless 
him 1 him and you, if we could all. go together, 
Tlmre 1 lie’s waliing 1 Give him to his mother.’ 

The mere thought of recovery retarded its 
]n‘ogress : the doctor’s suggestion liiat she sliould 
coine down-’Stairs for an hour sent up her tem- 
jicrature ; and a proposal that, if the weatlier 
continued .so bri^it and mild, she' might go for 
a drive before long, took anmy her appetite, and 
made her languid and depressed. 

I think the doctor divined the cause of these 
5'ehtpsGs, and felt sorry for the girl wdio clung 
so to the old friend of fanner years, and yet lie 
felt "that the situation could not be prolonged 
indefinitely, and that, as soon as Mm (Jraddock 
v/as sufhciontly recovered to go back to ordinary 
* life, Alice’s presence at Apsley Yilia could not 
iail to be uu eiabarraHsmcnt 

For Alice — even though she wore her Sunday 
dress every day, and wltli tidy collar and culfa 
and smooth hair, did not look so rough and wild 
as.»she did on the first night of her arnval — would 
never look like anything* but a mill-girl, nor 
would she if she had consented to Lacy’s constant 
entreaty that she would take some of the dresses 
hanging in the wardrobe and alter tliem to. fit 
herself, '^ She absolutely refused to take anything, 
tliiTugli'it gai^e her continual iimusement "to ex- 
plore the treasures that Wardrobe conttiined, and 
Hpread out the dresses alicmt the room, and 
discuss the colour and inateriitl and style, and 
occasions ^.on which eacl^ had been worn, 
giving Lucy for the Jirsfc tinm some enjoynieiit 
in her vario us possessions* 

Lucy, like nnost 'pretty girls, had been fond 
of a bit of finery iu^tlie old days, when a new 
ribbon meant sometimes going without butter 
ron her bread, and a smart wing for her hat had 
to bo saved up for for w\‘eks ; no Alice w^as quite 
aurprised to find how Ihtle pleasure all these 
; pretty things seamed to liave given her, and how 
^ she Ipardly seemed to remember all the trinkets 
that Jay in her drawer in the jeweller’s boxes 
and, cotton wool, looking as if they had 


treasured, and ^lad evidently been worn op a 
little real gold chain which belonged by rights 
to a handsome pendant set with pearls. 

^ I wouldn’t lose that,’ Lucy said, * were it ever 
so ! I dropped it one day on the stairs, and my 1 
didn’t I iiialvc a racket till it was found, " I 
remember so well the day you gave it me, and 
how it took me all by surprise, you kept it so 
close. You sly, and pretended you hadn’t 
a x>cnny to spare 'for a present, and you was so 
sorry ; "and I w’as quite took in, and said, Never 
mind, I 'didn’t want no present ; ” and there 1 


when I woke in the morning, was the little box 


Alice Jiad „ given her once on her birthday, was 


on the pillow between, you and me, and you 
ipretendiiig to be asleep, only I could hear you 
smiling ill a whisper.’ 

Lucy had learned to talk better English than 
this during her married life ; but when she was 
with Alice, she fell back inffo the old forms of 
speech, for there were no critical ears to listen, 
or eyebrows to ri^e, or nioiiths to twitch wiGi 
irritable or patient endurance. 

■ It was the doctor who suggested the idea that 
a change was what Mrs Craddock wanted to set 
her up again ; and proposed she should go to 
' Beston, a little place on the east coast. 

I ‘Of course, you couldn’t get away from busi- 
ness,’ he said to Mr Craddock. JYdiy don’t you 
get that girl to go witli liei’, and take care of her 
and the baby ? She 11 want a good tleul of care 
for vsoiue time yet, and that girl is a capital nurse, 
and has a head on her shouhlers, which is not 
such a common thing among women.’ 

So one evening, when Alice came back into the 
roam after a longer than usual interview between 
the husband and wi.fe, she found Lucy, not as 
she expected tired and depressed, but with bright 
eyes aud eager face ; not stretched limp and 
languid on the sofa, with her face turned away 
from the light, but standing at the open ward- 
robe, reaching for a box on the top shelf, to see 
if a certain hat would do to w'cur at the seaside. 

‘Oil, Alice, only to think ! it’s too good to be 
true, you and me and baby — only us three — he ’s 
not going, lie can’t leave the mill. AY hen he first 
began to talk of it, I thought he meant to go loo, 
and I felt so bad, just as if it would be the death 
of me 5 but when he said he thoiiglit you and me 
might manage if he couldn’t get away, I could 
almost have given him a kiss, I was so pleased, or* 
got up and danced for joy. You’ve never seen 
the sea, Alice, and you’ll love it, that you will, 
and so shall I. He took me to the sea once, but 
I didn’t care a bit about it ; there wasn’t any one 
to talk to, or say what I thought of it, and I was 
fretting to come back and see you, or anyliow 
Imve a chance of seeing you. But only to think 
of you and me all to ourselves. We ’re to have 
lodgings ; it will be just like old times, only no 
horrid old mill, and we shall do just w-'liat we 
like all day long, and have baby to ourselves/ 

Tliat was the culmination of everything, height- 
ened by the di’ead that had been growing as she 
grew better, that a regular nurse would iiave: to 
be engaged for her darling — a grand, frightening - 
nurse like Travers, who would take the baby , 
clean out of her hands, and keep .Mm shut up 
in a nursery where his mother, ivonld, only -be 
admitted on suherance, and who absorb all; * 
the exquisite .delights ol wasMng, and feeding,,; 
and rocking him to sleep. , . 
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OIo you tliiiik lie noticed as you didn’t care 
to go as long as lie was going 

Sir Craddock was always spoken of as Mie’ 
between the girls; the only other he who was 
ever mentioned being , baby, and the personal 
pronoun in his case was spoken in such a dilierent 
tone, that there was never any mistake as to who 
was meant. 

‘Noticed? Not he. Bless your heart, he 
don’t care!’ ' 

But Mic,’ going heavily down -stairs to his 
solitary dinner, said to himself, ‘She will be glad 
to get away from me, poor child !’ 


DREAMS AND PERCEPTIYE ILLUSIONS. 

Drea:ms form a world of their own, with no dis- 
coverable links binding them to the other facts 
of human experience. The very name suggests 
something far distant and shrouded in mystery ; 
to the memory phantoms and apparitions are 
conjured up ; the sleeper feels he has been the 
actor in scenes no less real than those of w-aking 
moiueuts although the sights and se{.{uence of 
events are of an unknown realm. The mind not J 
drawing its knowledge from without willbe free ; 
to follow th'e wildest ^day of the imagination, and 
will rellect the individuars temperament and 
mental history. The interpretation of the dif- 
ferent sensations will depend on the sleeper’s 
character, for during sleep every man has a world 
of his own, although when awake we all have a 
common world. 

Authorities differ as to whetliei; the nerve- 
centi'es are ever so lowered as to break the con- 
tinuity of our conscious life./ While the meta- 
physician holds tliat the soul as a spiritual body 
can never he inactive, the psychologist and 
pliysiologist teach the doctrine of deep uncon- 
scious sleep. Against the theory of unbroken 
mental activity it is urged that many never 
dream. This objection may be answered by 
remembering that our sleeping life is so different 
from our waking life that what occurs in the 
former may readily he forgotten in the latter. 
The fact that on being suddenl}" roused most 
persons are found to be dreaming, is probably 
due to the dream being developed during the 
moments of awakening, A man may resoh’-e 
to awake at a certain hour, and succeed in doing 
so, but his success is mainly owing to his being 
ill a state of men|;al perturbation which renders 
him liable to be disturbed by slight stimuli. 
The truth appears* to be that a minimum degree 
of intensity is always present in the nervous 
suhstiiiice, and tins is especially the rule ^^here 
wc lose all recollection of the dream. We awake 
in the night, the remembrance is clears in the 
morning, all trace has disappeared. 

The brain is not only the organ of thought, 

' but it equally stimulates and directs our whole 
body during our waking moments. In sleep, 

. however, the brain is relatively torpid, and. the 
movements taking place then almost entirely 
depend upon the spinal cord and peripheral 
'/ganglia, the brain retaining 'its conscious and 
automatic actions, although losing its stinuilatbig 
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power. By physiologists the spinal cord is 
regarded under a twofold aspect ; it is a con- 
ductor, and transmits messages to the brain, and * 
brings hack the motor excitation ; as a nerve- 
centre it is the seat of rellex action, and these 
reflex actions are automatic, uiiconscious, and 
co-ordinated. Reffex actions are movements in 
parts of the body brought about by sensations 
coming from tliat part and acting through the 
intermediary of some nerve-centre other than 
the brain. The rellex act is physiological, 
and differs from the intelligent, act, which is 
psychological, in the fact that the former is mi- 
Gonscious and the latter conscious. Some autho- 
rities state that ‘where there can be no con- 
sciousness because the brain is wanting, them is, 
in spite of appearances, only median isiu.’ Others 
observe : ‘Where there is clearly selection, reflec- 
tion, and physical action, there must also be 
consciousness in spite of ax^pearances.’ 

Dreams are classi lied with hallucinations, as 
they have no basis of actual imp res.sion for their 
starting-|>oiiit ; . whereas illusions liave,* and the 
parallelism between dreams and insanity has bean 
X>omted out by Eant, who remarks ‘that the 
madman is a dreamer awake.’ 

The day-dreams and castles in the air built 
by every one of an imaginative nature arc far ; 
more extravagant than the false beliefs of the 
insane; with the sane however, the dream 
scenery does not last long and the stimulus of 
light and sound soon dissolves it. A niglitmare 
gives us a very good idea of wbat an insane 
delusion is like. Tiie ancient Ctreeks believed 
that their dreams were pictures laid bare to the 
e3'e of the soul by .some of the god.s. The African 
.savage lioUls that in dreaming his higher self then 
travels to imfaiuiiiar lands ; the North American 
Indian believes that man pos.scs.se.s two souls, 
and during sleex> one remains in the body, while 
the other YimbJes at plea.sure througli unknown* 
regions ; the Dyak, that there is one soul which 
is absent during .sleep, and that the dreams 
sent what is seen by that soul in its wanderings. 
Others believe that dreams are sent by the good 
spirit presiding over our destiny to warn us of 
an imx>ehding danger ; and many to-da}^ bold 
this view, afthough 'modern science, by careful 
study o[ the close connection existing betu'eeii 
mental life and bodily ox^erations, lias atteiiq^ted 
to solve the problem "by proving that our dream - 
imagery is mo.stly drawn from our every-daj 
experiences. The power which cements into a 
coherent mass our disconnected dream-iiuagea | 
is called ‘creative fancy,’ and this is said to , 
bo derived from the fantastical force of the , j 
soul. ^ ' I 

: Internal or external nervous stimulation is a i 
great source of dreapis. Schemer relates the ease j 
of a love-sick youth who was allowed to whisper ' l 
his name in "the ear of his obdurate mistress j 
whilst she slex>t, with the result that she eon- ' 
I tracted the habit of dreaming of him, .which led ; 
to a hapxiy change in her feeling" towards him.- ' ^ 

A cold foot suggests an image , of pee and 
I snow. Moonbeams will sometimes lead those , qf 
I a highly religious temperament to believe that 
they are visited by angels., ♦ Over-eating at supper 
will cause dreaitis of a- terrifying natux;e". The 
sensation of being gras^ied by some invisible 
being is due to the sleeper :sei2:ing his own arm. ’ 


m 

Wlicii we atfcempfc to flee from some approaching 
^ daiigerj and cannot, the iiiuba are lying in aii 
awkward position, and a certain amount) of mus- 
cular strain ' is present. The^ horrible feeling 
of falling down from some height is caused by 
the involuntary extension of the sleeper’s fuot. 
Change of pressure on the retina will develop 
lovely plains bedecked with beautiful dowers and 
tenanted by birds of gorgeous plumage. Where 
we believe we are being crushed by some great 
weight, the cause is most likely due either to tlie 
closeness of the air or the mouth being covered 
with the bedclothes. The throbbing of an aching 
tooth has been mistaken for the stride of an 
avenging giant. If our skin is acting abnormally, 
and at the same time there is a subjective visual 
stiinuhivS, the resultant is a combination of botii ; 
and we imagine there is an insect creeping over 
us. If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts disclosed, 
and may thus easily lead to a dream. It is not 
only one’s own daily experiences whicli supply 
the ground- work of our dreams, but the thouglits 
coimnuuieated by others to us are also woven 
into the scenery of our sleeping life, and this 
is advanced to explain the peculiar fact of our 
dreaming of persons or places of which we have 
no individual experience. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that in 
'dream-imagery the delicate threads and shadowy 
strands of hereditary niemoiy, which in our 
\vaking moments are prevented*' fr^jin acting by 
the energy of the coherent groups of iinprossioiis 
received from the world by our sense organs, now 
make known their concealed power. Stuinge 
forms are visible ; events not known to us in 
waking life are seen to follow one another in 
I'egulai* order, and careful reflection will not 
bring to light any link that will connect them 
with our waking hours. 

We have most of us at tiiims felt a sense of 
familiarity on visiting a new locality, although 
we cannot recall when, whej'e, or under what cir- 
cmnstauces we have before seen it Is it too mucli 
to iisk one to believe that in such a case our 
,nteiuory is restoring some fragments of our past 
ancestral life perhaps of a time even a,s remote 
ns when our ancestors used ’small lozenge-shaped 
arrow-heads and a hak-het made of flint ! — a 
period when the mighty Mammoth and the Cave- 
beui* roamed in almost undisturbed freedom 
through the primeval forests I 

Perceptive Illusions are false or, rather, mis- 
taken perceptions of the senses: something is 
seen or lieard ; but that which the person thinks 
he sees or hears' is not real but false. ^ Au halluci- 
nation is also a fake perception of the senses, but 
is entirely subjective and is not due to any 
excitation from the outer world. Thus, when a 
man sees a stump of a tree , and mistakes it for 
an apparition, he is suflerliig ■ from an illusion ; 
blit if there is no stump, and he pictures to him- 
self the ghost, he Is the victiun of an hallucination. 
l am not here discussing the, truth of the theory 
of the idealist, who look.s upon those who believe 
, in au e.tternal work! as existing and not depend- 
•ing ’ou our porception of it, as suffering ' from a 
, grand illusion of sense. The real, I liold,>k the 
I ' vtrnth, as it) exists for average man, free from 
j . indivhUtal bias and special cireiimstances favour- 
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able to error. iVhen a person says of an obj’ect 
that it is a tree, we know what he means, whether 
it involves an external fact or k illusory. Optical 
illusions, which are caused by the reflection and 
refraction of light, are not peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, but arise in all when placed lunler toimihir 
couditiuns. A stick half immersed in water 
always look.s broken, simply on ivccount of the 
bending of the rays of light. 

As far as the appearance ‘ of images and their 
mode of action arc concerned, the waking state 
is similar to the dreaming. In the former 
condition the images are not objective ; they 
appear and disappear by the immediate associa- 
tion of ideas, time and space being modified as 
they are in dreams ; but whereas in dreaming 
the things seen are supposed to have a real 
existence, in waking they remain ideas. It 
occasionally happens, however, that these ideas 
do not remain as mere tliouglits, but become so 
intense that they are held as real ; and this 
result is more likely to take place when wa 
abandon ourselves to a deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by our inattention 
unconscious j and the same condition of mind is 
established^ as in dreaming. When thinking of 
persons or '] daces they are often imaged before 
us with sncli distinctness that .we are startled. 
These vivid but momentary hallucinations are 
not morbid, for they are seen by those who are 
sane but happen to be strongly excited by 
anger, sorrow, or hope. Dante, Miltoi], Goethe 
and others gifteil with an intense iiuagination, 
uncoiisciousiy regarded as real the characters 
they created. Talma declared that he was; able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, thereby 
giving greater force to his acting ; and Aber- 
cromt^y relates the case of a man who could, 
by , strongly fixing his attention, call up any 
vision with such vividness that it seemed real. 
Thus, ihcii, there is no hard and fast line 
between sleeping and waking. 

All forms of illusions are due to carelessly 
performed synthesis, as when a man on a hot 
siuiuners day looks in a stream and ksees’ the 
delicious coolness, thus performing an act of 
imaginative construction. To - the impression 
which his sense of sight gives him he adds 
what prior experience has becpieuthed to his 
mind. In perception,’ says Sull}", ^ the material 
of * sensation is acted on by the mind, which 
embodies in its present attitude all the results of 
its past growth.’ 

The state called ‘hypnagogic hallucination’ 
is that iu which the images appear to be real 
although the subject is stilly partially awake. 
Evei’y thought tlieii assumes body and form, 
and when awakening from a. vivid dream, the 
figures of our dream are sometimes seen moving 
and projected against the wall. 

* Tim following is a good example of an illusion. 
‘On a small three-legged .table beside my bed,’ 
says Yignole, ‘there was a little oval mirror, 
on which hung a woman’s cap, which felT partly 
over the glass ; there was also an easy- chair, 
on which I had thrown my shirt before going 
to bed, while my shoes were as usual on, the 
floor. I awoke towaxxk morning,; and ,.a^ I 
chanced to look aroimd the large room, in^ the 
uncertain light of a niglit-Hglit which was 
almost burnt out, my eyes fell upon the easy- 
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chair. iBimediatelj" I seemed to see a head 
above it, coiTosponcling to the mirror, and a 
vague confLi8ed image -of a person seated there. 

, . . On further, exainiiiation, the face and 

pensoii stood out more clearly, and the features 
became more distinct the longer I looke<l. 
Finally I saw before me a man dressed in white, 
of an athletic form, sitting on the easy-cluuiv 
and looking fixedly at me. . . The image 

appeared to me so real and distinct, that on 
rising from the bed and gradually a]>proaching 
it, its form did not vanish even wlien I was 
near enough to touch the oljject which pro- 
duced it. An anal^^sis showed that tiie features, 
limbs, and position corresponded in every point 
with the folds and relative position of the artitdes 
of dress which had formed it.* 

A like mistake ill an imaginative individual 
would lead to the firm conviction that an appari- 
tion liad been seen. 

To be the victim of an illusion is, according 
to some, a sufficient reason to be excluded from 
the circle of sane men ; but the careful observer 
knows that this is not true, for momentary 
fatigue or relaxation of attention will prevent 
the perceptions being rational ; ^ind it is not 
only ill the uiidisciplined mind of the savage 
tluat we find iliusidns proininent, hut also in the 
cultivated intelligence of civilised communities. 

lost of ns, when we have allowed our imagina- 
tion free play, liave detected images of animals 
in the clouds; and it is no unfamiliar experience 
to be called upon to observe , likenesse.s to the 
human form in mountains and rocks ; these 
occupations ai’e favourite ones with the insane. 
The explanation is that there is a tendency to 
regard any object of perception as subjective and 
causative, and the mind, which is unconsciously 
exercised, constructs a resomblaiice of the image 
filready impressed on it. All faint sensations 
are lialde to be wrongly classified, and it is in 
tliese haz}’ impres.^ions that most illusion.s take 
tligir rise. 'Thus, when looking through a window 
at some distant object, a tly on the pane ma}" be 
mistaken for a bird, Y'dieii there is an echo, 
wc sometimes , fancy our call is answered by 
some one else, and this is because, by a process 
of suggestion, the second sound hrimgs before UvS 
the image of a second shouter. Cold and smooth 
surfaces frequently appear to be wet, and ihi^s 
is due to the confusion of two ImpreBsious 
when near eacli other, wetness being a compound 
sensation, consisting of touch and temperature ; 
as the feeling is caused in the majority of 
cases ' by surfaces moistened by a cold liquid, 
we speak of it as a sensation of wetness. 

If a train is travelling quickly, and we watch 
the apparent motion of the landscape; when we 
look at some stationary object, as the carpet, 
it seems to move in the coidaary^ direction, 
this being due, according to Helmholtz, to the 
tendency of the sense organs to go on doing 
what has already been done, and that while we 
: fancy we are looking steadfastly at the carpet 
we are in reality moving the eye over the 
surface. On looking at tlie stormy clouds on a 
> moonlight night it is the moon that seems to 
.send along ; and it is only when we fix our 

S ze on her that we observe that she is stationar;^'. 

itndt suggests that experience has made it 
■far easier fbr us to think of small objects like 


the moon moving rapidly than of large masses 
like the clouds. ^ 

If a . neiu'ous stimulation is continued for a 
lengthened period, it ceases to have any effect : 
the noise of a mill is not heard after a time, 
and perfect silence is the result. A man who 
lias had his leg amputated frequently has some 
sensation arising wliich he refers to tlie, lost 
member, and this is due to sensation arising at 
the sensory centre, and not by excitation of the 
peripheral fibre. If we hit the ulnar nerve at 
the elbow, we feel the tingling in the fiiigei^s, 
and not at tlie seat of injiirjv 

The imitation of solidity and depth in painting: 
is a curious illustration of the mode of production 
of illusions.: Some pictures will give the eye a 
representation of a scene in which the objects, 
have the distinctness of proximity witli the mag- 
nitude of distance. According to Helmholtz, a 
picture representing a Bedouin’s white garment 
in brilliant sunshine will, when seen in a fairly 
lit gallery, have a degree of luminosity reaching 
only to about one -thirtieth of that of the actual 
object ; whereas a iminting repmsenting marble 
ruins iiiuminated by moonlight woiilcl in the 
same gallery have a luminosity ten to twenty 
thousand times greater than tlie reality. The 
observer does not, however, notice these great 
dilferences, for his imagination, which disphices 
conscious sensation, is held captive by the vivid 
representation. W’he mystery of the process, 
however,’ says Sully, ‘greatly disapjiears when 
it is remembered that what we call a conscious 
‘Vsensation ” is really compounded of a result , of 
sensory stimulation, and a result of central 
reaction, of a purely passive impression and the 
mental activity attending to this and classing it. 
This being so, a sensation may be modified by . 
anything excipiional in the mode of central 
reaction of the niojiient.’ Wlien we see the eye 
in a portrait following the spectator’ as he moves, ; 
the trick is duo to tlie painting being a fiat 
projection and not a solid, so that wlierever the . 
observer stands it presents the front view of the 
object represented. 

Permanent traces of familiar experiences are 
left on tlie mind, and thus a clever draughts- 
man can ^Yith a feu’ rough lines indicate the face ^ 
of any well-known individual ; for the mind of 
the spectator will, at the slight external suggestion, 
supply the mental image. At the theatre, if Hie 
acting is gnod, there is a cumulative elfect ; and ' 
towards the end of the play the illusion becomes 
most marked, for we have come to see what 
purposes to represent an actual series of (wenis,' 
and by aiiticipatioii tlie mind becomes slightly 
excited, and eiuolion is tlie great disturbed . of 
intellectual operations. When two discontinuous 
stimulations follow each other closely, the efiect 
i is that they appear continuous : in conjuring,, if 
* the observer is specially asked to note two succes- 
sive actions separated by a very narrow interval 
of time, to him it will appear as if they were 
continuous. From this fact, and fr4>m the atten- 
tion being bribed beforehand by vivid expecta- 
tion, the eye fails to see the slighter moyements 
wliich would have given the clue to the perform- 
ance of the trick. .. 

Healthy mental life is so nearly related to 
abnormal mental life, that in different ways onr , 
1 slight illusions frequently lead to hallucinations 
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When we attempt to llee from some opproaeliing 
^daiigei% uiid cannot, the limbs are lying in an 
awkward jmsition, and a certain amount of iims- 
ciilar strain * is present. The horrible feeling 
of falling dowli from some height is: caused by 
the involuntary extension of the sleeper’s foot. 
Change of pressure on the retina will develop 
lovely plains bedecked with beautiful flowers and 
teaaiited by birds of gorgeous plumage. Where 
we believe wo are being crushed by some great 
\yeiglit, the cause is most likely due either to the 
closeness of the air or the mouth being covered 
with the bedclothes. The throbbing of an aching 
tooth has been mistaken for the stride of an 
avenging giant. If our skin is acting abnormally, 
and ill the same time there is a subjective visual 
stimulus, the re.sn.Uiint is a combination of both ; 
and we imagine tliere is an insect creeping over 
us. If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts disclosed, 
and may thus easily lead to a dream. It is not 
only one’s own chiily experiences which supply 
the ground- work of our dreams, but the thoughts 
communicated by others to us are also woven 
into, the scenery^ of our sleeping life, ami this 
is advanced to explain the peculiar fact of our 
dreaming of persons or places of which we have 
no individual experience. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that in 
’dream -imagery the delicate thi’eads and shadowy 
strands of hereditary memory^ wdiich in our 
waking moments are prevented” from acting by 
the energy of the coherent groups of impressions 
received from the world by our sense organs, now 
make known their concealed power. Strange 
forms are visible; events not known to us in 
waking life are seen to follow one another in 
regular order, and careful reflection ^yill not 
bring to light any link that will connect them 
^vitli our waking hours. 

We Iiave most of us at times felt a: sense of 
familiarity on visiting a new locality, although 
we cannot recall when, where, or niider what cir- 
cuiustauces we have before seen it. Is it too mucli 
I to ask one to believe that in such a case our 
memory is restoring some fragments of our past 
1 ancestral life perhaps of a time even as remote 
as when our ancestors used' small lozenge-shaped 
arrow-heads and a hatchet made of flint 1 — a 
period when the mighty Mammoth and the Gavc- 
■ bear roamed in almost undisturbed freedom , 
through the primeval forests I ' 

; Perceptive Illusions are false or, rather, mis- 
taken perceptions of the senses : something is 
seen or heard. ; but that which the person thinks 
; ; he sees or hears is not real but false. ^ An halluci- 
nation is also a false perception of the senses, but 
, is entirely subjective and is not due to any 
1 excitation from the outer world. Thus, when a 
man sees^ a stumj) of a tree and mistakes it for 
an apparition, he is sutteriug from an illusion ; 

. hut il there is iio stump, and he pictures to him- 
, self the ghost, he*is the victim of an hallucination; 
'.<T.ara not here discussing the .truth of the theory 
; of .the idealist, who loots upon Those who believe 
in -an external world as existing and not depend- 
ing pn our perceptimi of it, as suffering from a 
- < grand illusion of sense. The real, I hold, . is - the 
truth, it exists for average man, 'free from 
‘ Individual bias and special circu instances favour- 


able to error. When a person sajvS of an object 
that it is a tree, we know what he inean.s, whether 
it involves an external fact or is illusory. Optical 
illusions, which are caused by the reliection and 
refraction of light, are not peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, but arise in all when placed under sirailiir 
conditions, A stick half immersed in water 
always looks broken, simply on account of tlie 
bending of the rays of light. 

As far as the appearance* of images and their 
mode of action are concerned, the waking state 
is similar to the dreaming. In the former 
condition the images are not objective; they 
appear and disappear by the immediate associa- 
tion of ideas, time and space being modified as 
they are in dreams ; but whereas in dreaming 
the things seen are supposed to have a real 
existence, in waking they remain ideas. It 
occasionally liappens, however, that these ideas 
do not remain as mere thoughts, but become so 
intense that they are held as real ; and this 
result i.s more likely to take place %vhen we 
abandon ourselves to a deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by our inattention 
unconscious ; and the same condition of mind is 
established as in dreaming. When thinking of 
persons or' places they are often imaged hetee 
us with such distinctness that we are startled. 
These vivid hut momentary hallucinations are 
not morbid, for they are seen by those wlio are 
sane but happen to be strongly excited by 
anger, sorrow, or hope. Dante, Milton, Goethe 
and others gifted with an intense imagination, 
unconsciously regarded as real the cliaractei’s 
they created. Talma declared that he was/ able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, thereby 
giving greater force to his acting ; and Aber- 
cromby relates the case of a man who could, 
by . strongly fixing his attention, up any 

vision with such vividness that it seemed real. 
Thus, then, there: is no hard and fast line 
between sleeping and waking. 

Ail forms of illusions are due to carelessly 
performed synthesis, as when a man on a hot 
summer’s day looks in a stream and ^sees’ tlie 
delicious coolness, thus performing an act of 
imaginative coiistriictioii. To the impression 
which his sense of sight gives him he adds 
what prior experience has bequeathed to his 
mind. * In perception,’ says Sully, ^ the material 
of -sensation is acted on by the mind, which 
embodies in its present attitude all the results of 
its past growth.’ 

The state called Miypnagogic hallucination’ 
is that in which the images appear to be real 
although the subject is 'still, partially awake. 
Every thouglit then assumes body and form, 
and when awakening from a. vivid dream, the 
figures of our dream are sometimes seen moving 
and projected against the wall. 

■ The following is a good example of an illusion; 
‘On a small three-legged Table beside my bed,’ 
says Yignole, ‘there was a little oval mirror, 
on which hung a woman’s cap, which fell partly 
over the glass ; there was also an easy- chair, 
on which I had thrown my shirt before going 
to bed, while my shoes were as usual on . the 
floor. I awoke towards morning, and as. I " 
chanced to locdc around the large , room ' in - the 
uncertain light of a night-light which was 
almost burnt out,, my eyes fell upon the easy- 
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clitiir. ^ Immediately I seemed to see a head the moon moving rapidly tlian of large masses 
above itj corresponding to the mirror, and a like the clouds. 

vague confused image of a person seated there. If a nervous stimulation, is continued for a 
, On furtlier. examination, the face and | lengthened period, it ceases to have any effect: 

person stood out more clearly, and the featiu'es the noise of a mill is not heard after a time, 
became more distinct the longer I loolied. and perfect silence is the result. A man who 
Finally I saw before me a man dressed in white, has had his leg amputated frequently has some 
of an athletic form, .titling on the easy-chair, sen.sation arising which he refers to the. lost 
and looking fixedly at me. . . . The image member, and this is due to sensation arising at 

appeared to me so real and distinct, that on the sensory centre, and not by excitation of'dhe 
rising from the bed and gindually a|)proaching ! peripheral libre. If we hit the ulnar nerve at 
it, its form did not vanish even when I was the elbow, we feel the tingling in the fingers, 
near enough to touch the olqect which iiro- and not at the seat of injury, 
duced it. An analysis showed that the features, The imitation of solidity and depth in painting 
limbs, and position corresponded in every point is a curious illustration of the mode of production 
Vvufch the folds and relative position of the articles of illusions. Some pictures will give the eye a 
of dress wliich had formed it.* representation of a scene, in wliich the objects 

A like mistake in an imaj^inative individual have the distinctjie.ss of proximity with the inag- 
wouhl lead to the firm conviction that an appari- nitude of distance. According to Helmholtz, 'a 
tion had been seen. picture representing a Bedouin’s white garment 

To be the victim of an illusion is, according in brilliant sunshine will, when seen in a fairly 
to some, a sufficient reason to be excludetl from ' lit gallery, have a degree of luminosity reaching 
the circle of sane men ; but the careful observer only to about one-thirtieth of that of the actual 
knows that this is not true, for momentary object : whereas a painting rq:)i^senting marble 
fatigue or relaxation of attention will prevent ruins illuminated by moonlight would In the 
the perceptions being rational ; and it is not same gallery have a luminosity ten to twenty 
only in the undisciplined mind of the savage thousand times greater than the reality. Tim 
that we find illusions prominent, but also in the observer does not, however, iiotieo these gi-eat 
cultivated intelligence of civilised communities, dilferences, for his imagination, which displaces 
hlost of us, when we have allowed our imagina- conscious sensation, is held captive by the vivid 
tion free play, have detected images of animals repre.sentation. mystery of the pi-oeess, 

in the clouds ; and it is no unfamiliar experience however,’ say.s Sully, ‘great!}" disappears when 

to be called upon to observe likene-sses to the it is remembered that what we call a conscious 
human foiin in mountains and rucks: these “sensation” is really compounded of a result of 
occupations are favourite ones with the insane, sensory stimulation, and a result of central 
The ex]jlanatiou is that there is a tendency to reaction, of a purely passive impression and the 
regard any object of perception as subjective and mental activity attemling to this and classing it. ' 
causative, and the mind, which is unconsciously This being .so, a .sensation may be modified by 
exercised, constructs a resemblance of the image aiiytliing ex'cepiional in the mode of fxmtntl 

already impressed on it. All faint sensations reaction of the moment.’ When we see the eye 

are liable to be wrongly classified, and it is in in a ‘portrait following the spectator as he moves, 
these hazy impression^ t-hat most illusions take the trick is due to tlie i>ainting bcdiig a flat 
tliqir rise. ‘Thus, when looking through a. window projection and not a solid, so that wlierever the 
at some distant object, a fly on the }U‘ine may bo observer stands it presents the front view of the 
mistaken for a bird. When there is an echo, object repre.seiited. 

we sometimes . fancy our call is answered by Permanent traces of familiar experiences are 
some, one else, and this is because, by a process left on the niihil, and tlius a clever draiights- 
of sugge.stiun, the second sound bring.s before us man can with a few rougli lines indicate the face 
Ibe image of a second shouter. Gobi and smootli of any well-known individual ; for the mimi of 
surfaces frc<jnently appear to be wet, and thi^s the spectator will, at the slight external suggestion, 
h due to the confusion of two impressions supply the mental image. At the tlieati'e, if the 
when near each other, wetness being a compound acting is good, there is a cumulative effect ; and 
sensation, consisting of touch and temperature ; towards the end of the play the illusion becomes 
as the feeling is caused in the majority of hio.st marked, for wo have come to see wEat 
cases ‘by surfaces moistened by a colcl litiuid, purposes to represent an actual series of events, 
we speak of it as a sensation of wetness. . and by anticipation the mind becomes slightly , 

If a train is travelling quickly, and we watch excited, and emotion is the great disturber of 
the apparent motion of the land.scape^ -when we iutellectiuil operations. When two clisconiinuous 
look at some stationary object, as the carpet, stimulations follow eacli other closely, tlm effect 
it seems to move in the contrary’ direction, ds that they appear continuous: in conjuring, , if y', 

this being due, according to Helmholtz, to the the ob.server is specially asked to note two ettcces* i' 

tendency of the sen.se organs to go on doing sive actions separated by a very nan w interval 
what has already been done, and ttat ivhile we of time, to liim it will appear as if they 'Were 
fancy we are looking stead.fastly at the carpet continuous. From this fact, and froni the attexi- ’ 

' we are in reality moving the eye over the tion being bribed beforehand by vivid expecta* .v 

surface. On looking at tlie stormy clouds on a tion, the eye fails to see the slighter movements 

moonlight night it is the moon that seems to which would liave given the clue to the; .perform- >. 
scud along; and it is only when we fix our aiice of the trick. . 

gaze on her that wo observe that she is stationary. Healthy mental life is so nearly related to. ’ 
Wimdt suggests that experience has made it abnormal mental life, that in different w"ays our, 
far , easier for us to think of small objects like j slight illusions frequcnitly lead to hallucinations : ^ 
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almost as marked as those occurring in 

insanity ; but whoii tlie mind is normal, by the 
corrective effect of reilections, the ilhisiqns _ are 
fugitive ; whereas in abnormal states certain false 
ideas become fixed and persistent by the suspeiisioii 
of judgment aiid/etlection. If we habitually allow 
our iniagination to become overheated, the best 
of m are liable to illusions ; but if we live in 
a healthy atmosphere, and keep free from mental 
ex(?itement, we can look upon the ^ occasional 
failure of the mechanism of the mind as an 
inseparable accompaniment of its genex^al elfi- 
cieiicy* 


A PAIR OF GRAYS. 

One terribly cold winter^s morning, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, Chief of Police, was walking up and down 
liis comfortably furnished office, apparently deep 
in thought ; and not very pleasant thought either, 
to judge from the dark frown which disfigured 
bis usually handsome face, and the occasionally 
angry stamp he^gave with his foot. It was not 
often that the suave polite Ivan allowed hitnself 
to show any indications that his plans had not 
turned out to his entire satisfaction. No ! he 
was far too politic for that ; otherwise, he would 
nut have stood in the high position he did at 

present, of chief of police in N* His income 

amounting to many thousand# roubles a year, 
possessed of unbounded iniiuence, allied through 
marriage to some of the first Russian families, 
respected by liis ecpmls, regarded with trembling 
awe by his inferioi^s, what ' more could a man 
wish for ? 

But listen ! Once during the wdnter, the 

Governor of was acciistoined to hold a 

grand reception, wliich was attended b)^ the elite 
of society, the highest civil ami military officials, 
the foreign diplomatic corps, in short by all the 

rank and beauty tliat N could Aoust. Up 

the gaily 'decorated sledges would dash over the 
crisp hard snow, the silver trappings of the horses 
gliitcafing in the sun, the occupants smiling and 
nodding as they sat wrapped to their eyes in 
splendid furs— all smiling and iiodding , except 
Ivan Ivanovitch, And yet his sledge was one 
of the ' handsomest and most admired; his pair 
of glossy coabblaek horses not to be matched 
■in beauty or swiftness by any of those which they 
passed so triumphantly on the road. But Ivan 
knew that presently the sound of other sledge- 
bells -woiikl be heard, their uiiisic ringing out 
_ in the clear cold air, and the loveliest pair of 
grays would come dashing by, leaving him, the 
great man, far behind, atui pulling up at the 
stately entrance, amid general exclamations of 
wonder and admiration. 

^ , Idiis is the vision constantly before his eyes. 
Why had, not fate assigned to him those splendid 
, §rays 1 But fate or no fate, , by fair means or 
ioiil, those grays he must and would obtain before 
' the .next reception, now only one ,week distant 
Never did anything appear more improbable. 
-Hik rival, a rich land-owner,- whose estate lay 
some m).ile.s from the town, had refused', all offers, 
even the 'most exorbitant prices. Take them by 
force he ' could- not, by stealth still less. They 
were; known' too generally. He was at' his wuts’ 
.end , And so he paced up and down his luxuri* 


ously furnished room, revolving in his mind all 
the different schemes he had tliouglit of during 
the last few daj^s, only to give' them reluctantly 
up as hopelef^s and impossible* " ^ 

The office of the 'Chief of Foliceh formed 
part of a huge building situated just outside 
the town — not a cheerful place to look at ; its 
windo'vvs barred with iron ; the great heavy doors 
only opening an instant to swung back, with a 
dull clang, cruelly suggestive of hopelessness to 
those wdthiu. Even the bright wnnter’s sun, as 
he shone on strong bolt and bar, regardless of 
all the terrible misery and despair those walls 
enclosed, failed to give any appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the place. 

But he shone directly into the room wliere 
stood, fuming and impatient, the man in wdiose 
hands lay the keys of this Hiving tomb,’ on 
whose word depended the life and liberty of its 
inmates, enticing him with its warm rays to look 
out for a moment on the clear cold day. And 
indirectly those same \varm rays brought liberty 
and life to one who had despaired of both. 

Seconds grew into minutes, minutes into hours, 
and still Ivan stood by the window, till the 
darkening twilight -warned him that if he did 
not bestir himself, his last idea, -the last chance 
of attaining his cherished object, would fail him 
for ever.',. 

The next day the wdiole population of IST-- — 
•were thrown into a state of v/ildest terror and co'n- 

fusion, for S* *, the notorious burglar, wdm had 

only been captured with the greatest difficulty 
and danger, had somehow managetl to effect liis 
escape during the night. 

It was a terribly cold night, the tberraometor 
rejristei'ing many degrees below zero, the liuge 
icicles — some of them measuring as mticli as one 
or two feet long— hanging from the trees, the 
trees themselves looking like spectres in the black 
darkness. Not a night for man or beast to be 
out. So thought at least a man as lie trudged 
steadily on through a dense pine forest, his heavy 
tread leaving scarcely any impression on. the hard 
snow. -ITe was wrapped in a sheepskin cloak 
such as is usually wmrn by the peasants, and his 
fur cap w’-as pulled well over his ears, almost 
concealing the upper part of his face. His rough 
b^eard and long straggling black liair w^ere en- 
crusted with ice, and over his shoulders, slung 
on a stout stick, he carried two large stone bottles. 
Long and patiently had he continued his w'ay, ’ 
without turning to right or left, without meeting 
a single human being. 

. The moon had now risen, her clear cold beams 
turning that dark forest into a veritable fairy- 
land. Not a bare branch or twig was to be seen ; 
not a breath of wind stirred the deep stillness. 
The slender pines and massive firs might have 
been carved out of silver, so stately and motion-^', 
less they stood, the whole scene peaceful and pui%, 
a strange contrast to the Jieart of him wdm passed^.' 
the one dark spot in -all this loveliness. ,■ -Biik at ■ 
last a distant sound fell upon the silence— the 
sound of tinkling bells — and a rough wmoden 
sledge drawn by two miserable animals, came 
in sight. It was moving slowly in tlie ' same 
direction as himself, and its oceiipants, two sturdy 
stbliddookiug peasants, were returning from the 
market. They at first gajsed stupidly and some- 
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■what askance at tlie .stranger, as lie begged for 
a lift by tlie way, explaining that be wanted to 
reach a village ten miles off by the morning. 

The sight of the stone bottles decided them ; and 
'they willingly made room, and o fibred him vsome 
share of the coarse sacking with which they ^w ere 
covered. 

The stranger laughed, and said he had some- 
thing better to keep the cold out, at the same 
time tmcorking the bottles and offering one to 
each of his companions. They contained the 
strongest kind of spirits, tlie best Wodki.^ How 
it burnt in their throats, till they almost seemed 
on fire inside. No thought of cold now. llie 
stranger kept plying them more and inaro,mrging 
them to drink where no urging was needed, him- 
self taking care to put the stone bottles now and 
then to his own lips. Gradually they got emptier 
and emptier ; a drowsy feeling came over the men ; 
the stranger watched them stealthily till they 
sank back utterly oblivions of all and everything 
around them. Then lie who was watching them 
slid quickly from the sledge, and hastily but 
quietly cut through the tliick ropes which take 
the place of harness, and silently disappeared 
with the submissive animals into the forest, 

A few hours later a cry of ‘ Fire V was I'aised on 

the estate of Oouiit C , How it originated no 

one could tell. The ‘dvornik’ or porter had 
looked carefully round before turning in for the | 
night. Everything had been in' order ; the dif- 
ferent buildings all safely secured and locked. 

True, at this season the wood was so dry, the 
lofts in the roofs so packed ivith hay, that the 
slightest spark "would be sufficient to ignite tliem. 

Some careless servant, perchance, Il'uI, while light- 
ing his cigarette, dropped a match, w'hicli had 
smouldered unperceived, till it burst suddenly 
into fiame. The reilection could be seen for 
miles round. Everything w^as socm iii the wildest ■ 
confusion ; servants hurried hither and thither ; 
the wells were pumped for water — all in vain — 
every drop was frozen ; anti the Ilamcs unchecketl 
mounted higher ami higher. The stables ap- 
peared to have caiigliji first, and when discovered, 
were already one mass of bre. The beautiful 
occupants, the pride of their masters heart, had 
perished, ' ' 

The next day the strictest inquiries were made, 
but With no result. Simply a piece of careless- 
' ness, it seemed, with terribly disastrous conse- 
quences. No one <.lreamed of connecting the com- 

f lidnt of two drunken peasants, that they had 
cen robbed of their wretched animals that same 
night, with the untimely end of the famous 
‘ grays.^ Why should they ?■ There could be no 
possible connection b^?twcell the two, ‘ 

At the Governors reception tliat winter, Ivan 
Ivaiiovitch, amid general ekclanuitions of admira- 
tion and astonishment, smiling and nodding, 
dashed up in his splendid sledge, drawn by the 
"loveliest pair of grays imaginable. Count 0- — , 

; who stood at the entrance talking to a high 
’ ohieial, turned hastily to his companion. H'Jon- 
, found it said he. ^If I had not seen with my 
own eyes their very bones lying charred and 
blackened in the stables, I could have sworn 
these were my horses alive again,’ 

'. B-' — / the famous burglar, was never recap- 


tured. Some say lie escaped to America, wliere 
lie bought land and settled down as a compara- 
tively rich man, ITow he- obtained the means 
and money I’einains a profound secret. 


REMARKABLE BEDS. 

As the Eskimo sleeps on moss and skins, so ftveu 
wealthy ancient Romans were content to repose 
on leave.? ainl stra\v. Ere long tlie}^ improved on 
hints taken from conquered nation.?, filled beds 
with delicate down, or stuffed them with the 
finest wool, till they attained tlie highest 'pitch 
of luxury in the appointment of their couches. 
Ricdily-earved wooden frames inlaid with ivory or 
silver, and finally with gold, sustained cushions, 
pillowLs and coimtei'panes of gold and purple— 
a striking contrast to the flock-filled trii-sses of 
their plebeian brethren. The old Greeks used beds 
supported on iron frames ; while the Egyptians 
liad couches shaped more like easy-chairs with 
hollow bncks and .sente. 

Climatic comsiderations must ^be taken into'* 
account by different nations in tbeir bed-making 
arrangements. The Rmssiaii day and night hugs- 
sheepskins round him; and the Pacific islander 
finds in palm-leaves a sufficient coverlet. In the 
tropica, mats of grass answ-er the same purpose. 
The East Indian imrolls his portable nmtti'ess, 
and in the mornwig literally hikes up his bed 
and w'cilks off with it. The Chinese use low bed- 
, steads, often well carved ; while the Jap, with an 
nncornfortable -wooden rest for his neck, stretches 
himself on a, matting, and has a lighted paper 
lantern for company. 

German beds are furnished with a huge pillow 
or upper mattress, which answer^ the purpose 
of ordinary bed-clothing. Travellers agree that 
tliere is nut enough of the C<jntinentai bed— that, 
in fact, it ends too quick! 

Europeans^ living in the East .soon become 
acquainted with the .slender iron bedsteads with 
hdi iron rods, designed to support the mo.squito 
ciu'taiii which .seldom really answers its pur- 
pose, ' , ■ 

On view in one of the early Loudon Exhibitions 
was a Chinese bed ornamented with all sorts of 
ciu-ions and elaborate cabinet-work, the greater 
part of which consisted of inlaid mother-of-pearl. 
How useless and extravagant ornaments may bd 
heaped npoii a single domestic article was proved 
by the grand bedstead exhibited in the Austrian 
department. The enormity of its bedposts, 
which riiere appeared to be at least a dozen rising 
in spires of different heights, with the Iiigli relief 
of the carving, and the nia.ssive magnificence of 
the whole design, and the finish of the • carving 
in all its parts, "^made this bed appear not Unlike 
a great model of a Gothic cathddraL 

Some of oiu' very wealthy American cotisixis’ 
appear to be puzzled in wdiat new form to layi.vh, 

' their money. A brass bedstead inlaid' ’^vith -rcal 
I pearls was recently made for a • lady,; 

\%rk. On a brass rail which ruiia across. -,the- 
top the owuierte naniG is ^vrought in peard^* Still' 
more of a curiosity is .the Silent , Alar iinr’BoiL. 
.stead, to turn any one out of bed.^fe-a given hour/ 
the production of antoentive genius in London; . 
some years ago. This amusing contrivance as-/ 
sumes a degree of density in the sleeper which 
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no alarum can affect, or else a singular amount 
of luxurious weakness of purpose. The bed 
therefore acts the part of Kesoliitimi for the 
sleeper ;• and having been set overnight for a 
given hour in the morning, tlie said incorrigible 
sleeper buds the bed revolve so as to tilt hiin 
out ; and a bath heing placed by the bedside, 
he inay at once be relieved of all need for auni- 
moiiiiig a resolution either to get up or take a 
plunge. 

Another remarkable and, we slionld say, more 
generally useful bedstead— exhibited in the W^ork- 
men’s Exliibition at Paris — was made so that it 
can be taken down and pub up again in dim short 
space of half a minute. By a curious combination 
of springs, the bed can lie instantaneously sur- 
rounded with curtains, a waslistand wheeled 
inside, and the occupant go through his or her 
toilet w'itliout being seen. By another spring 
the bed is turned into a canopy suited ^ fur 
invalids, wbo have no need to stir to perforin 
the transformation. 

We are told that M. Thiers died in a little 
^ron bed scarcely larger than a child’s, which 
he had used for fifty years. It was wheeled 
into the small drawing-room where he had break- 
fast. He took it with him on his tour tlirough 
Europe in 1870. 

' An interesting historical relic will be familiar 
to all who have visited Holyrood Palace, wliere 
may be seen the four-poster bedstead of Scotland’s 
beautiful and luckless Queen, in its faded splen- 
dour and melancholy siiggestiveness of misfortune 
and decay. 

The darkness and secrctiveness of Bieliard HI.’s 
character had an illustration, strange as it may 
appear, in the construction of his bed. Among 
his camp baggage it was his custom to carry a 
cumbersome wooden bedstead, wliicli be averred 
was the only couch he could sleep in ; but in 
wliicli he contrived to liave a .secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed under a 
weight of timber. Quite a romance could be 
made out of its subsequent history. After tlie 
, battle of Bo.sworth, Eiclimond’s victorious troop.s 
pillaged Leicester; but the royal bed was neglected 
by every plunderer as useless lumber, ff'he owner 
of the house, afterwards discovering^ the hoaTd, 
became suddenly rich without any visible cause, 
and became Hayor of Leicester, Yeans afterwards, 
his widow, who bad been left in great affluence, 
was murdered by her servant, wdio bad been privy 
to tlie affair ; and at the trial of this cul]‘jrit the 
♦whole transaction came to light. Concerning this 
bed a public print of 1830 states that ‘about half 


a century since the relic was purchased bv a fur 
itfc 


niture-dealer, -who sle^it in it for many years and 
allowed it to the curious. It was well preserved, 
being farmed of oak, and having a high j)olisli.’ 


Many great personages seemlo be" careful that 
lice should be reflected, as it were, 


their importance 
.in the luximoirs .appoiiitmehts of their sleepingr 
apartments. ^ True, it iS' said that oh one occasion 
when a Persian ambassador, wras shown into his 
bedroom in a certain hotel, where a grand canopied 
hfcjifce-bed had been prepared for him, he supposed 
it 5vas a throne in Ihs audience chamber, received 
yhia visitors seated on it, and retired to sleep on the 
eaiqjet ’ in the corner of the roouL Biii 
■potenthies show as a rule a much greater appre- 
jOhitipn oi' costly heeds, A remarkable bedstead 




was made in Paris for an Indian Prince, who 
paid tliousands of pounds for it. It wns con- 
structed partly of silver, with large female figures 
at each corner, each holding a delicate-looking 
fan. The weight of the sleeper’s bod}’ sets certain 
maebjnery in motion which causes the figures to 
keep the fans gently in motion — an ingeiiidiis 
lii.xury in a hot climate. By touching a spring, 
a large musical box is made to give forth soft 
music as a further iiicenfive to slumber. Another 
Ijedstead made of silver is said to have been 
occupied by the German Emperor during his 
visit to the Sultan, It had Oriental curtains of 


surpassing richness, heavily embroidered with 
gold. 


3Vbat a contrast this pre.sents to the 
simple iron camp beds affected by Prince Bis- 
marck, 'Moltke, and other renowned leaders! 

Among numerous presents sent to a Shah of 
Persia by one of the Russian Emperors was a 
bedstead of extraordinary magnificence. It is 
said to liave been entirely made of crystal, and 
was accessible by steps of the same material all 
worked in imitation of large diamonds, incrnste<l 
in a solid frame. On each side there were spouts 
made to eject scented water, which by its mur- 
muring invited .sleej). It was crowned hj a large 
chandelier, which spread light around, so as to 
give to the whole tlm splendid appearance of 
millions of diamond.^ rcffecting their .brilliancy 
at once. This unique piece of furniture was 
produced, we are' told, at the imperial manufactory 
of St Petersburg, 

In tliesc days, royalty does not seem to concern 
itself so much about such magnificent sleeping- 
couches. It is well known that our gracioms sover- 
eign always includes a lied among her travelling 
belongings, which is sent from Windsor Castle 
wlienever Her Majesty goes anywhere. It is .said 
to be a perfectly simple bedstead of maple wood, 
with plain bangings arranged as a tent, muslin 
curtains, and a hair mattress. Two beds were 
inauufactureil at the Castle work.s, one of which 
was placed in the Queen’s cabin on board the 
Oshoriio, and the other sent in advance to the 
Scliloss occupied by Her Majesty in Darmstadt. 
The royal visitor is said sometimes to leave her 
bed aa a sort of souvenir. One, we are told, is at 
Dunkeld, and others at Baden and Coburg. 


SITKMEE’S LiVTEE FLOWEES. 

Eiin yet the glowing Summer says ‘ Farewell,’ 

She leaves a trail of sweet and peaceful light ; 

111 tint.s subiliied she decks the mountain height, 
And o’er the woodland "weaves a gIowi]tjg siiell. 

Oh, faint and few the choristers which tell 
June’s faded hours of glory and delight 1 
The "faint, .sw'eet airs and tone.? betoken flight 
Of many gladsome gifts, beloved well. 


Yet, can a moHal stand unmoved and feel 
The laughing hours of bloom and bee go past ? ' ' 
Oh wondrous hour of pathos, .solemn, vast ! ; , > ‘ 

Let this great aspiration o’er me steal : 

‘That as ray life dofli near its close, the last 
Faint hours may glow witii undiminished geal P . . , 
.,WimnA3a: Josei^k, O-ALiAonEE, ' 
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OUR CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS. 
After vie%viiig a catliedral, moimtiiig to tlie full 
height of its topmost tower, perchance descending 
to its low, dim, short-columned crypt, pacing its 
aisles and transepts as well as - its miglity nave, 
and the choir with its ambulatories, cciining its 
countless cliapels, perusing its monuments, con- 
sidering its stained glass, and lingering in the 
galilee last of all, if there be cue, there still 
remains another pleasure in connection with it — 
a loiter in the Cloister. The fresh air, the green 
garth, or ‘paradise,’ as it was often called, in 
the centre, the oiuni-traceried arcading, the stone- 
vaulted or open-timbered roof, as the case may 
he, the wide smooth -paved foot-walks, the vistas 
tliey afford — all tend to give these secluded places 
an ineffable cliarm. 

In old times the cloisters were not so unfre- 
quented as they are now. They served as cum- 
iiiuuications to various parts of the great estaldish- 
liients to which they belonged ; and they were 
used for special purposes. There were many 
doorways 02)ening into them, not always in 
similar places in evei\y case, but intendeil to suit 
the general convenience in the same way. Often, 
the doorway to the chapter-house, or of the 
vestibule giving access to it, was placed in the 
east walk of the cloisters ; that of tlie parlour 
was also sometimes there ; on the north or south 
sides, according to their position, another door- 
way, and ill some instances two, opened into the 
cathedral ; the refectory, treasury, and slypes 
were also frequently entered from the cloisters j 
and thus there was much coming and going 
where a footfall is now seldom heard. In one 
spot was, generally, a lavatory. In front of some 
of the window-like arches, secluded in compart- 
ments or tiny chambei-s they called ‘carrels,’ 
scribes sat at their lifcdong tasks of copying the 
manuscripts that were then the literature of the 
world, and of occasionally adding to their number 
by new works. Twenty of these carrels are still 
to be seen in the south walk of the cloisters at 
, Gloucester. And in the north walk in the same 


quadrangle, near the refectory door, is the vast 
washing- place witli a recess for towels. It is 
claimed for this beautiful cloister that it was the 
building in which fan-tracery in stonework for 
vaulting was first used. It is a square quadrangle, 
and each walk is about a liuiidred and foiiy-iive 
feet long, a little more than twelve feet wide, 
and about eighteen feet high. The east walk has 
ten lai’ge windows, of which nine are divided by 
mullious into eight lights; and the other three 
sides have ten six-light windows in each. All of 
these are now glazed ; but it has been thought 
tliey may have been unglazeil at first, and pro- 
tection from the weather gained by some other 
means. It would be difficult to devise a present- 
ment of moi-e elegant and antique .sumptuoiisness 
ill a similar space. 

In the cloisters at Durham tlie lavatory is in 
the centre of the cloister-gaiih. It was origin- 
ally of.dagonal, with a dovecot on the tup of it, 
and documentary evidence has been preserved 
tliat states the stone of which it was built was 
bought of the abbot of Eggleston -on- tbe-Tees. 
The curious work known as the Bites of iJiirJmm 
mentions it particularly as a fair laver, or con- 
duit, for the monks to wash their Iiands and 
faces at, covered with lead, and all of marble, 
e.xcepL the outermost walls, ivith many little con- 
duits or spouts of brass, and twenty-four cocks 
of brass round about it ; and the same authority^ 
mentions there were seven fair windows of stone- 
work in it, and on the lop of it a dovecot covered 
Avith lead, all of workmanship fine ami costly. 

I There were carrels before each arch or window 
I for the north walk ; and there was fdso a recep- 
j tacle for such books as were in most frequent 

The dimensions of the quadrangle are about 
tlie same as those of the Gloucester example. 
There is, however, a great difference in the 
matter of construction ; for, instead of the deli- 
cate fan-tracery in stonework, timber is used for 
the roof. Tliere were still older cloisters here 
than those Ave now sec ; but these date from the 
end of the fourteenth and commencement of the 
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fifteenth centuries. In the refectory, now used 
as a libraiy, are all the items that are left of the 
personality of St Ciitlibert, the source of the 
lionours and wealth of the bisliopric. In a glass 
ease, as in a glass sarcopliagus, are placed his 
embroidered stole and niiiniplc, with the cross 
that rested for so many centuries upon liis 
breast. 

At Lincoln the gray lioary cloisters are placed 
between the two transepts on tlie north side of 
the. choir. They arc also roofed with oak, and 
their rich traceried windows are of fourteenth- 
ceiitnry worlcmanship. One side has sidfered 
grievously from insullicient foundations ; and the 
walls in other places are somewhat out of the 
perpendicular. At Chester the cloisters are also 
ill picturesque decay. The walls on the north 
and west sides are Norman. On the east are the 
cliapterdiouse and its vestibule of thirteenth- 
century workmansliip. 

The Worcester cloisters are built on the south 
side of the nave. These are also of fourteenth- 
century workmanship with traceried windows of 
geometric designs. There were, however, Nor- 
man cloisters liere, as at Durham, before these 
were erected, for in the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle is a Norman lavatory. Water was 
brought to this from lienwick Hill in the neigh- 
bourhood down to the days of the Rebellion, wlien 
llie pipes ^vere use<l for ammunition. There are 
three slypes in these cloisters. One uf them 
served also as the parlour, where the brethren 
might see those with whom tliey were permitted 
to converse ; another letl to the infirmary ; 
another, southwards, to tlie outer court ; and 
there is a winding stair in the north-west angle 
which gives access to tlie library over the south 
aisle of the nave. 

The cloisters at Norwich are on the south side 
of the nave of the cathedral They are vaulted 
with stone, and enriched witli sculptured repre- 
sentations of biblical subjects and scenes from 
the lives of saints. Close to the refectory door 
5a the southern angle of the west walk* is I he 
lavatory. In the eastern walk is the door leading 
to the chapter-house, wliich is all that lias been 
preserved of that fabric. Only the northern 
wall, too, of the refectory is left standing, the 
liand of the spoiler having had free play in this 
edifice. At Canterbiuy the cloisters were rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century, the authorities retaining 
a few fragments here and there of Norman work 
and^tho Norman passage called the Da, rk Entry. 
•^At Exeter they have been partly restored on tlie 
south side for the purpose of a library. At Wells 
tlie cloisters form^ three sides of a quadrangle of 
which the fourth is the whole length of the nave 
of tlie cathedral. At Oxford they are well main- 
tained. 

Of a diiTereiit tone are the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. They are not of the soft ashen- 
gray hue of those of the smiling southern 
counties, nor of the steely gray of those of the 
■north, but black and white, aecoxaling as tlio 
• parts ax'e protected from the soot and rain or 
exposed to them—- absolutely as black and white 
IIS , an engraving of them. Only those wdio have 
into their quiet precincts from tlie rush 
and roar, of the crowded thorough fai’es near at 
Tiaiid i\an their peaceful cahii ami their 

^ register in which the clerk 



of the works recorded facts relating to his duties 
tliere is mention of a middle tread in connection 
with an interment in the cloisters, and thus we 
learn that these walks were paved with a path- 
way of squared stones clown the centre ; whilst, 
perhaps, the otliers were placed diagonally to dis- 
tinguish tliese more particularly from the rest ; 
and it has been noticed there was also a course 
of square stones against the walls. This middle 
tread was a device to keep processions iii straight 
lines ; and was also used in the ambulatories in the 
cathedral, though the large number of interments, 
with the consequent disturbance of the pavement, 
had almost obscured it and caused it to be for- 
gotten before recent investigations brought the 
fact to light. 

Of all the incidents that these cloisters have 
seen few have been more out of the way than 
the robbery of tlie king’s treasure kept there in 
1303, when forty-eight monks as well as the 
Abbot were sent to the Tower, and some of them 
kept there for two years. The passing to and 
fro of William Caxton and his assistant printers 
when they set up their first press in the Abbey 
is another departure fi'om the more usual slow- 
pacing of hooded figures, or grand processions of 
ecclesiastics in broidered raiment, or swift hurry- 
ing backwards and forwards on the occasions of 
royal ceremonials. 

The mention of interments brings to mind that 
another use is occasionally made of cloisters. At 
Gloucester there are fragments of incised tomb- 
stoiieg in dilicrent parts. One near the chapter- 
house door sliows the upper portion of an ecclesi- 
astic with an abbreviated lettering that is under- 
stood to represent Jcdni de Stautone. In the 
south walk an arched recess appears to have been 
made in tlie walk on purpose to receive aiiotlier 
tombstone with a cross incised in it and the 
letters W.^ B. And there are few cloistei's in 
which similar memorials are not to be noticed. 

Tliei’e is sometimes a second cloister attaelied 
to a cathedral, when one is <listiiignished from 
the other as the Bishops’ Cloister, or the Vicars’ 
Cloister, or the Little Cloister, or by some other 
appellation. They are all generally square ; but 
we have examples of an oblong form and of 
a single straight wa}^ or walk. 'The diversities 
in the diflereut buildings siuTounding them are 
thought to liave typified tlie differences that 'we 
are assured exist in celestial mansions ; the four 
walls to liave rcqiresented renunciation of self 
ami the world, and devotion to eternal pursuits 
and tlie love of God ; the bases of all the columns 
to have typified Patience ; and the whole closed- 
in square to have suggested Contemplation. 
Look at them as we may, it is certain they are 
a delightful legacy left to us all Tlie Vicars’ 
Cloister at Hereford is especially interesting. It 
is a hundred and eight feet 'long, and about 
eiglit feet wide, lliere are a few tablets to the 
memory of the dead on tlie inner wall, which 
is otherwise without break and void. The outer 
boundary, instead of being a wide open series 
of arches, as is most frequently the case, is also 
built of solid masonry up to* a certain lieiglit, 
when it is pierced with a row of eight three-light 
windows, having seven canopied niclies between 
them, supported on brackets. Tlie chief feature . 
is the open-timbered oaken roof, which is richly, 
moulded and very curiously and cunningly 





carved on the tie-beams and principal rafters. 
Each beam has a different subject, such as a wild 
boar pursuing a squirrel or a bird, or with a 
saddle . 011 its back ; a stag pursued by a dog ; 
swine, fish, foliage ; an owl and a mouse ; liuuiaii 
figures ; and an ox witli human hands. There is 
a figure carrying a shield with a different device 
upon each in the centre of every beam, and the 
whole forms a vista of open perforated work 
that is of rare occurrence. 

Salisbuzy cloisters are more superb. The four 
covered galleries or walks are a hundred and 
ninety- five feet long and eigli teen feet ivide ; and 
the green enclosure they surround is about a 
liundred and forty feet wide each way, and has 
two . cedar trees growing in it. The beautiful 
arcades are formed by clustered columns placed 
at certain intervals, on wliicli are raised lofty 
pointed arches filled in witli rich tracery above, 
and by smaller arches below, which are sub- 
divided again, and ornamented with more tracery. 
Between each superior arch is a strong buttress 
projecting into the garth. As in the case of the 
cathedral close by, all is plain sailing. There 
are no alterations to explain, no mutilations to 
deplore. Tliere is one jubilant and serene ex- 
pression of the utmost perfection possible to the 
builders of it. We could scarcely take leave of 
the subject in a more pleasant place. 
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CHAPTER IX.— A >SUI)DEN RESOLVE. 

‘'Now, then, young gentlemen, choose your 
I partners k* Mr Plaiitagenet murmured, with a 
I bland and inane smile. (‘Strike up the violin, 
Maud!’ aside.) *Bow, and fall into places. 
Eight bars before beginning. No, not yet, ]\fiss 
Trad esca lit— Explain to this young lady, i/ you 
please, Miss Tudor, that she must alwoys wuiit 
eight bars — eight bars exactly — before she begins 
to cliasi^tT, — That’s riglit. Just so! Advance 
in couples — right, left — riglit, left — right, left- 
down the middle. — Very nicely done, indeed : | 
very nicely : very nicely. Now 1 — yes — that ’s it. ■ 
Change hand.?, and over again ! ’ 

A year and more liad passed, and Mr Plan- 
tagenet’s face bore distincter signs than ever of 
liis ruling passion. It was coarse and red under 
the bland exterior, inland watclied him intently 
now on the nifwniiig of lesson days to see he 
didn’t slink away unobserved into the bar of 
the White Rorse before the appointed hour lor 
the meeting in the Assembly Rooms. Once let 
him cross the threshold of the inn, except to 
enter the big hall where he inceived his pupils, 
and all was up with him. On such occasions, 
!Maud was compelled with grief and shame to 
stick a notice on the door : ‘ Mr Piantagenet is 
indisposed to-day, and will be unable to meet 
his usual classes,’ Nobody else ever knew what 
agony those notices cost the poor shrinking <girl : 
hut on the next appointed afternoon, Mr Flau- 
tagenet would be at his place again as if nothing 
had happened, and would murmur plaintively, 
with one hand on his left breast, and the other 


on the bow of his faithful violin : ‘My old com- 
plaint, ladies and geutleinen ; my old eoinplaizit ! 

I sull'er so much from my heart. I regret I was 
unable to receive you on AYednesday.’ Every- 
body ill Chiddingwick knew quite well the 
real nature of Mr Plantageiietk ‘old complaint;’ 
hut lie was an institution of the pilace ; and 
everybody pretended to believe iu it and to 
.sympathise with liiiii. 

On this particular day, however, iu the middle 
of November, Mr Piantagenet .seemed even more 
conseipiential and move dignified than usual, 
if sucli a thing were ptjs.sihle. He received Lady 
dgatlials little girls with princely coiule.scensioii. 
Maud, who stood by trembling, and watching 
him with dismay, as he fiddled with a will on 
his well-tried violin, wondered to her.self, with 
a mute feeling of terror in her heart, what on 
earth could have put her father into .such visible 
good-humour. She didn’t discover the secret till 
the end of the le.s.son. Then Mr Piantagenet, 
ri.sing with great importance and a consciou.s 
smirk, ob.served in his suavesfc and most profes- 
sional tone : ‘ I hn sorry to say, young ladies and , 
gentlemen— and you, Miss Tudor— I ivon’t be 
able to give the usual le.si3ons next Tue.S(lay and 
Wednesday. The fact of the matter i.s, 1 shall 
be away from Chiddingwick. It doe.sn’t often 
happen that I take a holida}?' ; but on this occa- 
.sioii I shall be away from Cbiddingwick. Long 
and close attention" to the dutie.s of a harassing 
and weari.some ta.sk has uiiderniined my constitu- 
tion ; you can sympathise with my feelings : ami 
t next 'week, I propose to give myself a well-earned 
I repose, in order, to visit my dear sou at the 
I university of Oxford.’ . 

It was a perfect bombshell To Maud, sitting 
by wearil)’, with her small violin chrsped in 
I her bloodless hands, Ibe anummeement came like 
' a thunderbolt : he was going to Oxford! She 
turned deadly pale at once, and clutched tlie bow 
of her instrument with a .9pa.sinodic action. 
Mary Tudor, sitting near, noticed the pallor on 
her cheek, and guessed the cause of it instantly. 
The two girls looked up : for a second their eye.s 
met ; then Maud let hers drop suddenly. Though 
on that one dearest point Dick had never taken 
her into his confidence, Maud had giie.ssed^ the 
whole trntli during last Christma.s vacation; 
and if anything could make the cup of her bitter- 
ness even bitterer than it was, ’twa.s the thought 
that Dick’s friend, Dick’s future wife perhaps, 
should see and imder.stand the full depths of her 
misery. 

Mary had tact enough and feeling enough, 
however, not to press her sympathy upon Em 
poor wounded creature. AADth a hasty side- 
glance, slm hurried her charges out of the room 
as quick as she could, and mrjtioued to the other 
governes-ses to do the .same for tlieir.s. with all 
possible expedition. Two rnmnte..s later, the big 
hall was fairly cleared, and father and daughter 
stood face to face in silence. 

If Aland had followed only the prompting 
of her own personal feelings she w'ould have safe 
down where she was; covered her face with her 
hands, and crie<l long and bitterly. 

Bub her sense of duty towards her father pre- 
vented lier from so giving Wtay ; she couldn’t 
bear to let him see how deeply, for Dick’s sake, 
she dre*aded the idea of his going to Oxford. All 
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she could do was to look up at him with a acjpod 
wdiito face, and muriiuir in a teiTihed half-articu- 
late tone: ‘Oh, father, father, you never tohl 
me of this. What on earth do you mean by 

itr 

Mr Plautagenefc eyed his daughter askance out 
of the corner of his eyes. He was more afraid 
of Maud than of any one else on earth ; in point 
of fact, she was his domestic keepen But lie 
' tried to assume his jaunty happy-go-lucky air 
I for all til at. ‘Well, iny dear,’ he said, examiii- 
iug the strings of his fiddle with profound atten- 
tion, ‘I haven’t had a holiday for a very long 
time, away from Chiddingwick ; and Ihu tired 
with the duties— the duties of my very exacting 
profession— and I felt I needed a change ; and 
I haven’t been up to Oxford since your brother 
Eichard entered into residence as a member of 
the university. Now, I iiaturally feel a desire 
to see my son in that position in life which a 
' Plan tagenet ought to occupy. And so, the long 
. and the short of it is Mr Plaiitagenet went 
I on, shuiliing about, and glancing up at her 
' anxiously— ‘the long and the short of it is, as 
you heard me inform my class just now— I think 
, next week of allowing myself the luxury of a 
: trip to Oxford.’ 

[ Maud rose and seized his arm. His grandeur 
! and indehuiteness positively alarmed her. Did 
he think she would be taken in by such grandiose 
word.s? ‘Now, father,’ she said boldly, ‘that 
sort of talk won’t do between us tw'o, you know, 
at a serious crisis. This is important, very. You 
must tell me quite plainly what you mean by 
it all. Does Dick know you ’re coming, and wliy 
do you want to go to hiuiT 

Mr .Plantageuct, thus attacked, produced from 
his pocket a 2‘ather dirty silk handkerchief 
and began to whimper. ‘’Has it come to tliis, 
then?’ he cried witli theatrical pathos — ‘has it 
come to this, I ask you, that I, the Heiul of ail 
the Piautagenefcs, have to beg leave and make 
explanations to 1113^ own eldest daughter before 
I can go to visit my own sou at Oxford?’ And 
he hid Ills face in tlie pocket-handkerchief with 
a st\idied burst of emotion. 

But Maud was inexorable. Dicdc’s happiness 
was at stake. Nob for worlds, if slie could help 
it, would she have him sliained by the appearance 
before all the world of Oxford of that shabb}’’, 
degraded, disreputable old man in the guise of 
his father, ‘We must be practical,’ she said 
coldly, taking no notice of his hysterics. ‘ You 
must expiuiu what this means. 1 want to know 
all •‘bout it, ^ How have you got money to go up 
to Oxford with ; and all those bills unpaid ; and 
Mrs Waite still dunning us for the rent from 
last quarter? And where are you going to stop?; 
And does Kichard know you’re coming? And 
have you proper things to go in? Why, I should 
think the very pride of a Plantagenet ought to 
prevent you from going to a place where your son 
lives like a gentleman, as^ he is, unless you can 
afford to go in such cloUios as won’t disgrace 
dilm V 

Thus put ripon his mettle, Mr Plantagenet, 
deeply moved, at first admitted by slow degrees 
that he had taken proper steps to replenish his 
•wardrobe for this important occasion. He had 
, ordered a suit of good clothes, very good cIothe.s, 
at Wilkins’s* Axid they would be paid for too, 


the Head of the House added proudl3\ Oh, lie 
wasn’t quite so devoid of friends and resources 
in his old age as his imdutiful daughter appeared 
to imagine. He could sometimes do a thing or 
two on his own account without asking her 
assistance. He had money in liainl — loads— 
plenty of money for the journey ! 

The more high-rlowii and enigmatical Mr 
Plantagenet grew, tlie more terribly’ was poor 
Maud distressed and frightened. At last she 
could stand it no longer. Plantagenet though 
slie was, and as proud as Heaven uiakes them, 
she couldn’t prevent the tears from stealing 
through and betraying her. She filing lierself 
into a chair and hid her face in her luinds. 
‘ Now, father,’ she said .simply, giving way at last, 
‘you tell me wliat you mean by it. You 
must explain the wliole thing. Where did you 
get this money V 

Then, bit by bit, bard pressed, Mr Plantagenet 
admitted, with many magnificent disclaiuiex*s and 
curious .salves to Ids offended dignity, how he had 
become seised of a sum of unexpected magnitiule. 
"\Yhen he took tlie last rent of the Assembly 
Booms, for the afternoon dancing le.ssons, to tlie 
landlord of the JFhite llorse^ a fortnight earlier, 
the landlord had given him a receipt in full, and 
then, to his great surprise, had handed him back 
the inone3\ ‘You ’ve been an old customer to 
l ine, Mr Plantagenet,’ Barnes had said — ‘with real 
feeling, my dear— I assure you, with very real 
feeling ‘ and a good customer, too, and a 
I customer one could reckon upon, botli for the 
Alooms and the parlour ; and I feel, sir, now 
! your son’s gone up to Oxford College, and ymit 
a gentleman born, and so brought up, in the 
maiiner of speaking, it ’ud be a comfoit to you, 
and a comfort to him, if you was to go up and 
see him. This ’ere little matter of the quarter’s 
rent ain’t nothing to lue : you ’ve brought me in 
as much and more in your time, as I says to 
my missus, with your conversational faculties. It 
draw.s ]jeople to the house, that it do, when they^ 
know there’s a gent there of yuiir conversation ai 
faculties.’ So in the end, Mr Plantagenet, after 
some decent parley, had accepted the gift, ‘in 
the spirit in which it was offered, my dear ; in 
the spirit in which it was offered and had 
resolved to apply it to the purpo.se which the 
donor indicated, as a means of paying a visit to 
Bichard at Oxford. 

Poor Maud 1 she sat there heart-hrokeii. She 
didn’t know what to do. Pure filial feeling made 
her shrink from afdaiowled gin g even to her 
own wounded soul how ashamed .she wa.s of her 
father; far more did it prevent her from letting 
the .poor broken old drunkard }iim.self too plainly 
perceive it. All .slie could do was, to sit there in 
blank de.spair, her hands folded before her, and 
reffect how all the care and pains she had taken 
to keep the rent-money sacred from his itching 
hands had only resulted at last in this supreme 
discomfiture. It was terrible, terrible ! And 
Dick, she knew, had had social difficulties to 
contend with at Oxford at first, and was now 
just overcoming them, and beginning to be re- 
cognised as odd, very odd, but a decent sort of 
fellow. Mr Phmtagenet’s visit would pmfc an end 
to all that, lie couldn’t be kept sober for three 
days at a stretch ; and he would disgrace dear 
Dick before the whole university* 
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However, Maud saw afc once remonstrance was 
impossible. All she could conceivably do was 
to warn Dick beforehand. Fore'ivarned. is fore- 
armed, , She must warn Dick be! orehaiid* Sor- 
rowfully she went ofl; b}’' herself towards the post- 
office in the High Street. She would send a 
telegram. And then, even as she thought it, tlie 
idea came over her, how could she ever allow 
that fu7,zy-headed Miss Janson at the Ghiddiiig- 
wick office to suspect the depth of the family 
disgrace? and another plan suggested itself, 
Tlie third-class fare to Broughton, the next town 
of any size, was eightpence-ha’penuy return : 
telegram w^ould be sixpence ; one and twopeiice- 
ha’penny in all: that was a lot of money! But 
still, for Dick’s sake, she must venture upon the 
extravagance. With a beating heart in her breast, 
she hurrietl down to the station and took a 
ticket for Broughton. All the way tliere she was 
occupied in making up a telegram that should 
not compromise Richard ; for she imagined to 
herself that a scholar of Durluun would be a 
public personage of such distinction at Oxford 
that the telegraph clerks would be sure to note 
and retail wdiatever was said to him. At last, 
after infinite trials, she succeeded in satisfying 
herself. / Plantagenet ; Durham College, Ox- 
ford.— E. P. visits Oxford to-morrow as surprise. 
Take precautions.— M aud.’ That came to seven- 
pence. But try as she wmuld, she couldn’t make 
it any shorter. Hot for worlds would she de- 
scribe E. P.’s relationship to the Scholar of 
Durham, And she blushed to herself as she 
handed it in to think she should have to ask 
the brother of whom she was so proud to take 
precautions against a visit from their own 
father! 


, ' INSECT WAX. 

Those who, like tlie present wniteiv have liad 
experience of trade in tlie East, often puzzle over 
the origin, character, and destination of many 
strange items of commerce unknown in the 
Western world. One of tlie strangest of these 
oddities of traffic is the White Wax of China; 
and naturalists ha%m only recently been able to 
reveal it as also one of the strangest products of 
Nature. The existence of tlie commodity aud of 
the Chinese business in it has, liowever, been 
known to Eastern traders for a couple of centuries. 

As long ago as 1655, Martini mentioned Albct- 
ecm among the products of the Hu-kwaug pro- 
vinces; and since then, White Wax has been 
repeatedly referred to by travellers in China. 
But very little was really known about it until 
the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce and the 
Director of the Kew Gardens began to interest 
themselves in the subject. Some years ago, Mr 
E. Colboime Baber, Chinese Secretary of the 
British Legation at Pekin, wrote a special ■Rejicrt 
about Insect MHiite Wax, on liis return from a 
journey of exploration in Western Cliina (the 
records of which are buried in Blue-books and 
in the Papers of the Royal Geograpliicid Society), 
In consequence of the information thus, Ijrought 
to light, IMr Alexander Hosie, of the Consular 
service in China, was instructed to make a special 
%dsit to the White Wax country, to gather addi- 
tional information on the whole subject of wax 
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production, pd to obtain for Sir Joseph Hooker 
specimens of the insects, of the trees on wdiicli 
they live, of the w^ax itself, and of the articles 
into which the Chinese convert it. And still 
more recently, the. Ainericaii Minister at Pekin 
has made it the subject of a special Report to Iiis 
Government. 

Mr Denb 3 q by the way, refers to an item on 
the Chinese Customs’ lists which has often 
puzzled tlie coast- traders, namely, tigers’ bones. 
One lot of thirteen tliousand pounds weight of 
these bones was entered of the declared value of 
six hundred pounds — say, roughly, about one 
hundred pounds per ton. At such a price they 
cannot be used as manure ; for wdiat purpose, 
tlien, a, re they exymrted from Icliaiig ? To con- 
vert into a tonic which fetches a high piice, a.s 
it is supposed to impart to the invalid some of 
the strength of the tiger ! Almost as high a price 
is put upon deer-horns, which are supposed to 
possess exceptional medicinal properties of an- 
other kind. 

Of White Wax upwards of a million and a half 
pounds were shipped at Icliang in 1889, and sent 
in foreign vessels down the Yang-tse river for dis- 
tribution at the Chinese ports. The value of this 
mas.s was stated at about ninety-five tliousand 
pounds sterling. In Shanghai a ton of this wax 
in its coimnercial state sells now for about twc) 
hundred pounds. Being a clear white veax which 
only melts at a high temperature — one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit — it is found 
extremely useful as a coating for candle.s, to 
prevent too rapid consumption. It is also used 
for sizing paper and. cotton cloths, as a glaze for 
silk, and as a polish for fiiriiitiire and stone 
ornaments. Besides the quantity just stated as 
having been shipped dowm the Yang-tse in foreign 
vessels, an immense quantity is sent up the river 
in native junks to tlie cities of the interior ; and 
a further quantity finds its way across the moun- 
tain.s and down tlie West River to Canton, lix 
the Canton f go-dowus’ the large round white 
cakes are a familiar sight. 

Where, then, does it come from ? Largely from 
what I^Ir Colborne Babel” describes as the richest 
nook in Ghina—the neigliliourhood of the saerr^.d 
mountain of O-iiii or 0. As a matter of fact the 
White Wax i.s found in at least five of tlie great 
we.steni provinces ; but the chief area of pro- 
duction is in the province of Se-cliueii, in the 
Yalley of Chieu-chang, wdiicli is formed liy the 
rivei*’An-ning as it liiakes its way tmvards tlie 
Yang-tse, tluhe called the Golden River. The 
precise geographical position of the valley of 
Chieu-chang' is between latitude 29'’ 20' and lati- 
tude 27'’ li', and it is about five thousand feet 
above tlie level of the sea. 

In this valley and on the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills grow in greatest profusion what, 
is locally called Clinng-sliu, or the Insect Tree, 
wdiicli elsewhere is called the Evergreen Tree 
and also the Crackling-tlea Tree, because of the 
spluttering and popping of the branches when 
burning. It is an evergreen with thick, dark- 
green, glossy, ovate and pointed leaviis, which 
spring in pairs from tlie branches. In May and 
June it beai’S clusters of small white flowers, and, 
later, a dark purple fruit. At Kew it has been 
identified as a large-leafed privet {Ligmtnm luci^ ■ 
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Tliese trees afford tlie birthplace and cradle of 
the wax insect, scieiititically called (Joccus fe-la. 
In tlie early spring the bark of the boughs and 
twigs becomes covered with brown pea-shaped 
scales, which can he easily detached, and which 
when o])ened reveal a liowery -looking mass of 
aninnte animals, whose movements can just he 
detected by the naked eye. In May and June, 
liowever, tlie scales are found to contain a swarm 
of Inwu creatures vith six logs and two antennm 
each. >Some of the scales also contain the white 
bag, or cocoon, of a small black beetle, which, if 
left undistnrhed, hurrows into and consumes the 
scales. Tile Oliiiiese say that this beetle eats the 
little wax insects ; and it appears certainly the 
case that where the parasite is most abundant the 
scales fetch a lower price in the first market. 

This first market is one of the most curious 
incidents in a curious history. The valley of 
Oliieu-chang produces the insects, but the wax 
k produced" elsewhere. At the proper season the 
scales are detached from the lumdrnm^ and luadc 
up into paper packets of about sixteen ounces 
each. A porter’s load is about sixty of these pack- 
ages, and the duty of the porters is to convey 
ttein -with the utmost sjieed over' the moun- 
tains, a distance of two hundred miles, *to tlic town 
of Chia-ting, which is the centre of tlie wax- 
producing country. The greatest care has to l.io 
taken in the carriage of the brittle scales, and tlie 
porters must only travel during tlie night, as tlic 
high temperature during the day will develoj) 
the insects too rapidly, and they may escape from 
their natural cages. Wlierever they stop for rest, 
the porters must open up their paper-packets and 
spread them in cool places ; but with all pre- 
cautions, there is a large I'lercentage of loss ii 2 >on. 
the journey — the packets usually weighing at 
Ohhi-ting each about one ounce lighter tlian when 
they left Ciiieu-cliang. The usual price at Chiii- 
tiiig for a jiouiid of scales is about luilf-a-erowii ; 
but in years of scarcity this jirico has been 
doubled. A pound of scales ouglit to ])roduce 
from four to five pounds of wax ; but in bad 
years only pound for iiound is yielded, so that 
the profits of the industry are very fluctuating. 

Between Ghiii-ting and the sacred 0-mi luoiin- 
tain— which lias so often been described liy tra- 
vellerB-— is a ifiain, which Mr Hosie describes as 
an immense rice-field, well watered by the 
streams from the western mountains. This plain 
is thickly studded with tree-stum|>s, from three 
to tw^elve feet high, resembling pollard wallows. 
This trefj does not seem as yet to have been 
accurately dassifiexl, but it is a spiecies of asb, 
called by the Chinese Fai-Ia-sliu, or the ^ White- 
wax tree.^ It is to these wax-trees that the scales 
are biiunglit from the insect-trees of Cliieu- 
chang. 

The scales arrive in May, and are immediately 
reweighed and made i\]} into fresh packets, each 
^packet containing twenty to thirty scales, en- 
. closed in a leaf of the W’ood-oil tree. Tlie edges 
'of the covering are drawn together with a rice- 
straw’’, by wiiicli also the 2 >acket is suspended 
.'under the branches of the ’wax-tree. Then a 
few small Iioles are jnieked in the packets, so 
■ that ■, the insects can find their way out on to the 
, .])ranches of their new habitation. 

' In due time the insects emerge, and very soon 
inake their w^ay to the leaves which have been 



allowed to sprout about the tops of the pollards. 
They remain among tlie foliage for thirteen days, 
and then descend again to the branches and twigs, 
wliere the females proceed to make scales for the 
deposit of their eggs, and the males to excrete the. 
white watx. lYluit connection exists bet^veen the 
two operations is not very certain ; for while it is 
believed that the wax is intended as a protection 
for the scales, Mr Hosie says he has frequently 
seen deposits of scales far removed from any 
white w'ax. 

What the Insects feed on is also something of 
a mystery. For thirteen days, as wo have seen, 
after emerging from their sliolter,s tliey nestle 
among the leaves ; but all the rest of their time 
they s^iend upon the bark of the tree. Whether 
tliey feed ujigii the leaf or upon tlui saj^ cannot 
be said, because no visible mark of insect ravages 
can be detected on either. The Chinese say that 
they live upon dew’-, and that tlie "wax is a" kind 
of insect perspiration 1 

There are, howawer, tw'o classes of the insect, 
distingiu.shed by the CJiinese as La-sha, or ‘wax 
sand and Huang-sha, or ‘ brown sand.’ The 
former produces w'ax, and the latter does not. It 
is assumed, then, that the La-sha, -which are of 
a reddish-Avhite colour, arc tlie males ,* and that 
the Hiiang-.s]ia, which, are of a browmish colour, 
are the females. 

Soon after the insects come do-wn from the 
green heights, the inner sides of the boughs and 
twigs, their new resting-jilaces, begin to ’show a 
tliiii white coating, like snow. This gradually 
s]}reads over the -^vliole bough, and in the course 
of aliout three months should have attained a 
thickness of a quarter of an inch. 

One Imndrt^cl days is the usual period allowed 
for the coin];iletion of the deposit, and each day 
during the process the wax-farmer makes the 
round of the trees under Ins care, thumping them 
w'ith a heavy stick, in order to destroy the heetles, 
W'hich he call.s la-kow", or wnx-dogs, and regards 
as the natural enemy of the wax insect. 

When the hundred days arc expired, the 
branches are careiully lojijied ctfi', and after as 
much of the waix as 3}ossil)le has lieen iieeled olT 
by hand, the brandies are placed in jiots of 
boiling w'ater. The -wax iiiells, rises to the 
surface, is skimmed off, and moulded. The boil- 
ing of the branches, lioi^Uiver, ]iroduces a darker 
and inferior wm to that w'hieh is removed hy’ the 
hand. The first hand -gleanings are also llirow'ii 
into boiling water to be incited, and then 
skimmed into round moulds, which form the 
compact round wdiite cakes one sees at Shanghai 
or Canton. ' : 

There is still a thii'd process. After the tree.? 
have been stripped of every atom of wax, and 
every bit of available twig 'has been boiled, the 
poor insects, wdio have meantime fallen as sedi- 
ment to tlie bottom of the j^ot, are then placed in 
a bag, and squeezed until they yield every atom 
of wax they may have left in their liodies. The ; 

g igs finish what is left of the pilgrims from fur . 
liieu-chaiig. ' i 

The process, nevertheless, is a wasteful one,. | 
because the fresh scales which would produce a 
new generation of insects are destroy- ed when the 
branches are hailed. Tliis is why uhia- ting -has 
to send every year to Ohieu-ehang for a fresh, 
sujiply of eggs? and insects. Then, again, after 
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the branches have been lopped olf a wax^tree, it 
cannot be used again for three years — a period of 
rest which lias been found necessary to allow it 
to recover vigour , and foliage. One I'easoii for 
this period is tliat sprouts of oue or two years’ 
growtli are too weak to resist a strong gale, and 
the Chinese will not risk their precious scales ou 
branches which may be blov’n or washed away. 

"What would happen if the wax-tree were left 
undisturbed? This may be guessed from the 
following experience oi' Mr Hosie’s : ‘On the 
27th of August 1884,’ he says, ‘hranches of the 
Ivjitdrum, coated with wax, were brought to me. 
0*11 removing the wax I found close to the ].>urk 
a number of miiiute brown bags, evidently the 
male cocci in a slate of melaiuorphosis, I exam- 
ined the undisUubed branches from day to day, 
and on the 4th of Septembei* I obser\'ed quite 
a number of white hair-like substances rising 
above tlio surface of tlie wax deposit. These 
ultimately proved to be the white forked tails of 
the male" insects forcing their way up from the 
bark, and dislodging, as they emerged, small 
quantities of tlie wax. They were now provided 
with long wings, and after tanying for a time on 
the branches, liew away. By the 13tb. of Sep- 
tember they had all disapjiearcd, leaving visiLle 
the tunnels from the hark upwards by which 
they had escaped.’ 

Needless to say the Chinese permit neither the 
development of the wings nor the escape ! 

Only a few years ago' us many as ten thousand 
porters annually were re«|uired to transport the 
packets of scales from the Yalley of Gliieu-cliang 
to Clnii-tiug. One of the sights of the road in i 
the season "is still a stream of carriers with long 
round baskets slung at the end of polefi, with a 
lamp swinging in front. The rate at wliich these 
men have to travel, and mostly, as has been said, 
by night, has been often commented on by 
travellers, who did not altog(dher understand the 
natiu'e of the busine.ss they represented. On thear 
way to Cliiii-ting the carriers have to cross the 
Ta-tu river with their precious loads, and towards 
the end of April the race to the ferry is one of 
tremendous excitement. Hundreds of men will 
136 competing day by day wdio shall reach the 
boat first, for delay is injurious to the precious 
charge they carry, and tlie tleetest of foot will 
bring his freight more safely because more 
quickly to its destination. 

This flight of insect carriers, however, is not 
now" so great and so exciting as it \Yas. M.r Hosie 
says that a thousand porters per annum will now 
carry the Ghieu-chang supply, instead of ten 
thoiisand, as formerly. This seems in part due 
to the development, of the industry in other 
provinces, but chiefly to the fact that American 
kerosene is largely displacing the use of candles — 
of vegetable or animal tallow coated -with insect 
w’ax— 'in Chinese households. The present value, 
also, is only about one-half of the value ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

It w"buld thus seem that the natural oil-w^dis 
of America are gradually ‘playing out^ one of 
the most curious natura’l industries in the land 
of curiosities — China. But insect White Wax is 
too useful a commodity, and has too many valu- 
able properties, to he. dropped out of .sight alto- 

S feher* Without doubt., large employment can 
found for it in Europe,' wdiere even now it 


is not unknown, when it reaches a vsuitable level 
of price. A fe\v years ago an attempt was made, 
to introduce the Wax Insect into Algiers, but 
we ha^'o not learned with what result. 

Ill conclusion, it may be mentiouecl tbat 
Se-chiieu — the great silk-pi*oducing province — has 
other natural curiosities besides the wax insect. 
There is, for instance, the Yarnisli Tree (Elms 
'vernicifera), 'which in the liilly districts gro'ws to 
a height of twenty feet, and yields, liy incision 
of the Ikark near tlie foot- of tlie tree, a sticky 
sap, wdiicli forms an excellent varnish. It is 
dark browui a.s exuded, and becomes jet black 
by exposure to the air ; and it is good both lor 
cementing and varnishing. It lias Iteen suggested 
that if chemical science^ were applied to make 
this varnish colourless, it would become an im- 
portant item of Cbinese trade. 

Again, there is ‘Soy,’ wliieli some people used 
to shudder at as made of boiled cockroaches, but 
which is real!}" the juice of a bean. But as our 
object 'was to tell of wax insects and insect 'wax — ■ 
not of livi3othetical cockroaches — we must draw 
the line.*' 


BABY JOHN.^^ 

CHAPTER IV. — SPRING, 

When daisies pietl anU violets blue, 

And lady snioehs all silver ’white. 

And cuclioo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 

Shakespeare. 





IIow beautiful that spring was! ‘It’s just 
perfect,’ Alice used to aay, standing on the beaclq 
looking out over such a sunny sea, bright and 
sparkling, blue and green and peacock, with 
great indigo shadows from those lleecy white 
clouds which pa.ssed across the blue sky ; or pale, 
sbiminoring, dimpling silver, with tiny, rippling 
waves chasing each ofiier to the shore ; or roiigli, 
tumbling, gray-green witli 'ivbi to-crested breakers, 
coming proudly riding in, and casting themselves 
on the*' beach, and draggkig back the pebbles with 
them with a screaming rush. 

‘ BI 0 S.S the girl 1 ’ Lucy used to complain to 
baby, ‘she’s never tired of staring at that old 
.sea.* She don’t take no notice of you and me, 
as if you wasn’t better to look at any day I’ 
Though she herself was not far behind Alice in 
her fascinated love of it. 

But there wa.s not only the sea, but the inland 
delights of the spring, which were new to Alice, 
whose lines bad always been cast in towns, and 
whose days had been" too full of work since she 
was old enough to do lialf-time at the mill,' to . 
allow of exploring into the country round, whicli ; 
every year grew fai-thcr away as the town spread ■ 
out its octopu.sdike arms of brick, .spoiling the ■ 
hedgerows, and swallowing up the trees and open 
spaces, and annihilating tiie pri anuses. In every 
direction behind Boston, deep lanes with, high 
banks led away, and there were copses with no ; 
notice boards that tre.Hpassers would be prose- ;, 
cuted, and meadows that were not <li?sirable 
building lots ; and in these deep sheltered lanes, : 
primroses grew as plentifully and- beautifully as , 
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in the lirst spring in Eden j and in the copses, 
bluebells and dainty white aiicnnones were in 
such lavish abuiulaiice, that Alice longed for a 
regiment of the little ones from the alleys of 
Felsby, ‘as might gather them all day, and you’d 
hardly see the diiierence/ 

Then came tlje cowslips all over the meadows, 
and kingcups by th(3 stream; and the girls came 
back every day laden with llowers, or with shtdls 
and briglifc'Cohjiired pebbles, or ribbons of sea- 
weed from tlie beacli, till the kind, deaf, old 
landlady entered a protest against the accnmu- 
latioii of such rubbish ; and Alice reluctantly 
agreed to some of the larger stones being thrown 
away, as there was no denying that they looked 
very much the same as the other many thousand 
stones on the beach, now tlnit they no longer lay 
in the wash of the coming tide, and had to be 
rescued by a bold dash at the risk of a drencli- 
ing. 

Their lodgings were of rpiite a humble de- 
scription, as they soon moved away from those 
which Mr Craddock had engaged for them, and 
which, though by no means grand, made the 
girls feel constrained and ill at ease ; and they 
found a cottage on the outskirts of the little 
place, the main recommendation to which was 
that the old woman standing at the gate one day 
noticed the bab}?^, and declared it to be ‘the 
finest child for it? age that ever she seed.’ 

A woman of such discrimination was likely to 
be satisfactory in other respects ; so wlien they 
saw a modest card in her parlour window with 
^Lodgings to let’ on it (she did not even cull 
them apartments), they went in, and found a 
clean little sitting-room and bedroom over it, and 
the terms very moderate, as the season (for even 
little Boston has a season) had not begun, and 
j\h’s Tripp liad hardly lioped to let her rooms for 
two months to come. JMr.s Tripp kept no servant, 
and was rather deaf; but the girls declared it 
was so much the better, as she had no objection 
to little cookings over the parlour fire, which in 
the other lodgings had been sternly discounte- 
nanced, or to their stepping into the kitchen for 
anything they wanted ; and her deafnes.? pre- 
vented any annoyance from the baby’s crying, 
for even the most perfect baby will cry some- 

She ^Yas rather confused in her mind as to 
which was the mother of the baby ; and as Alice, 
by virtue of her superior age and the old tra- 
ditions of lier relations with Lucy, took the load 
and management, Mrs Tripp, as a" rule, called Iier 
‘mum,’ and Lucy ‘my dear,’ and the girls for fun 
rather favoured the idea ; and, as Lucy recovered 
her health and spirits, she looked so young and 
girlish, that it was uiudi easier to imagine Alice, 
with her more staid and quiet manner, to be the 
married woman and mother ; and as the baby 
was (piite as often in her arms as in Lacy’s, it 
was no wonder that Airs Tripp was confused. 

^ Ain’t it lovely?’ Alice used to say over and 
over again, tlie first few days they were there ; 
.‘it’s just too good! Whoever would have 
thought, when we was at work in the old mill, 
■’ with all the row, and the dust, and the heat, and 
. the worry of getting through, that this was going 
,,on all the time and we should see it at fast '? I ’m 
that glad to have .seen it alL I shall think of it 
times and times, and when I goes back’ 


But here Lucy always stopped her mouth with 
a kiss or baby’s little hand, and wwikl not let 
lier talk of tlnit terrible future. ‘ I don’t think 
I VI ever a notion what heaven was like before,’ 
xVlice said. ‘I’ve, tried sometimes to fancy it, 
I but the nearest I come to it was them gardens up 
Castle Hill with red geraniums and a fountain, 
and I don’t think I’d turn my head now’ to look 
at ’em, leave alone jnmpingv to see over the wall. 
Ain’t it lovely to wake up in the morning and 
know as it’s all there, and nothing to do but 
enjoy it? One won’t feel so strange-like in 
heaven now. I used to be afraid of tliat .some- 
times when I got thinking, for I knew that 
heaven was bound to be ditferent from Felsby 
anyhow,’ 

Alice would %Yax quite eloquent over the 
delights of Beston, till Lucy would turn and 
laugh at her. ‘You are a funny girl, Alice ! I 
do believe the sea and the flowers and thing.s is 
instead of meat and drink to you. You don’t eat 
nothing hardly, and I don’t believe you sleeps 
iniich neither ; for first you ’re out of bed to look 
at the moon on tlie sea, and then you thinks the 
sun’ll be rising, and you must have a peep. And 
you ain’t no fiesh on your bones ; I could carry 
you pretty near as easy as I can baby. There ’ll 
be nothing of you if you go on this way, and 
it’ll be ray turn to nurse you up as you ’ve done 
me.’ 

One day they took the baby to be christened. 
There had been .some talk of its being done before 
they left Felsby ; but the weather had been badj 
and the que.stion of sponsors a difficult one, for 
Mr Craddock had naturally wished that his 
mother should hold the baby at the font, and 
Lucy, though slie did not say so, was resolved 
that Alice should be his god-mother. So the sub- 
ject was dropped, and Lucy had now written to 
ask her husbarul if he would mind the baby being 
‘done’ at Beston, and whether he had any choice 
about the name. It was a work of much time 
and difficulty getting that letter written, for Lucy 
was not a good scribe, and .she was keenly con- 
scious all through of the ci'itieal eye that would 
observe the bad writing and worse spelling. 
Alice was no great help either, and slie diil not 
understand Lucy’s feverish wish to send a tidy- 
looking letter, but was inclined to think that a 
blot here and there smeared out with the little 
finger did not matter. 

That letter spoilt the whole of one day, and 
even bid fair to spoil the night that succeedeil it ; 
for long after they were in bed Alice found Lucy 
wide awake, with hot cheek.? and bright eyes, 
agonising herself over some word which she was 
sure was .spelt wrong. 

‘ Do he make fun of your spelling ?’ Alice 
asked.' ; ' . 

‘Ho, he douT say nothing. I wish he dhl, but 
he looks kind of patient. I shan’t never forget 
as pudding is spelt witli two dsy from the look 
he gave when I wrote it down with one on the 
cook’.s slate.’ 

It ri certainly a comfort in this age of inven- 
tions that the art of sending looks by post has 
not been discovered, though perhaps unhappy 
generations to come may invent a means of con- 
veying them in that way ; and if Mr Craddock 
looked patient or shuddered over his wife’s letter, 
it was only known to himself, for the answer 
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only said that she could have the baby baptised 
at Beston if she liked, and might give it what 
name she pleased, 

Alice could not at all account for Lacy s wrath 
oil reading tins letter, which was tl iro wn across 
the table for her inspection. It was still’ per- 
liaps, and business-like ; but it was not till Lucy 
caught up tlie iiDSulted baby out of the cradle 

an, (l declared he was mother’s own little boy, au<l 
shouldn’t be c.alled ‘it,’ like a stick or a stone, 
that he sliouldn't ! that she realised the cause 
of od’ence, 

‘ Wliat shall you call him V 

‘Yes, what shall it be? There I 111 almost 
wish he were a girl, so as we could call him Alice 
Lucy, or Lucy Alice, after us two. We’ll choose 
just the names as we like best ; .you shall choose 
one, and I ’ll choose another, and then we ’ll have 
a third to plea.se us both, for three names ain’t 
a bit too much ; folks often has three names, 
and some of them royal babies have ever so many 
more, and long one.s too. I’ve a kind of fancy 
for Reginald. Don’t you remember that story 
in the Faymly Hemld as we used to read in 
Bartley’s shop, and how we couldn’t see over the 
page just at the most interesting part where the 
wicked earl had hold of the lady by the hair 
of her head, and Sir Reginald came rushing in ? 
And you used to have a liking for Arthur. And 
there ’.s Lancelot too. I suppose it wouldn’t do 
to give him more tlian tliree, as lie ain’t royal, 
though he’s every bit as good as any king or 
prince of them/ 

Tiiey talked for liours of what the name should 

be, and strung together all iiianner of line-sound- 
ing incongruous names, and wrote them down 
— not always, I am afraid, rpiite correctly spelt — 
to see how tliey looked, or repeated them to the 
baby to see if he showed any signs of prefertiiice ; 
and finally abandoned the name of Lancelot on 
account of his crying when it wa.s mentioned, 
though Alice was not sure that a toucli of 
stomach-ache might not have been tlie cause of 
this demonstration. 

It was after tliey were in bed at night, and the 
baby making comfortable, little, drowsy noises 
in the bassinette on Alice’s side of the bed — for 
they took it by turns to have the supreme 
honour of having the baby next them — that Alice 
asked, ‘What’s Ai? name?’ 

‘His? Oh! John. Wliy?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only John?’ 

‘ Yes, just John alone. I can’t think whatever 
his mother could have been about. It’s down- 
right common, ain’t it?’ 

‘Perhaps his father’s name were that?’ 

‘Yes, it were. I’ve heard as there have been 
John Craddocks, father and son, for ever so 
long/ 

And then they said no more. 

Bponsors were a difficulty which bid fair to 
be almo.st inbiiperable, as the girls did not like 
the idea of a man with a wooden leg who lived 
near the church, and who was generally had 
recourse to in such emergencies, being ready to 
undertake the office for half a pint of beer. But 
ultimately Mrs Tripp turned up a brother who 
was a coastguard, and he brought one of his 
. mates to oblige the ladies, so the next Sunday 
they took the baby to the little church at Beston. 
Much attention had been given to his toilette ; 


Alice and Lucy between them had ironed his 
white robe, thougli a laundress would have done 
it much better, and they took ever so long to tie 
up his .sleeve,? with white ribbon to their entire 
satisfaction. 

They had finally decided on Frederick Reginald 
Arthur as the names he should bear ; but just 
a.s tliey pa.ssed into the little white-washed porch 
of the church, Lucy pulletl Alice’s shawl. 

‘I’ve a mind after all,’ slie said, ‘to alter the 
name.’ 

There was such sympathy between the girls, 
that Alice imderstood directly what was in Lucy’s 
mind. 

‘ Doee now,’ she whispered back, ‘I’ll be 
bound he ’d be pleased/ 

A.iid Lucy answered, ‘There! I’ll leave it to 
you. Please yourself/ 

‘Name this child,’ said the clergyman pre- 
sently, and Alice, with a quick look at Lucy’s 
face, named him ‘John,’ and Lucy gave a little 
nod, as if she were not displeased. 

‘And the very be.st name he could have ! ’ she 
declared that evening repeatedly, ignoring all her 
former opinions. ‘And whatever do fuiks want 
with more than one name, I’d like to know? 
And now I come to think of it, my father’s name 
was John ; and I ’d an uncle too, mother’s 
brother, as was the same, and I’d like to call my 
boy after one of them/ 


somil dittcii characteristics. 

Bv Chaei-es EdwahdI'S. 

To my mind, the most remarkable features of 
Holland at present are the multitude of tlie 
adverti.sing placards of the Sunlight Snap and 
lh{3 sliape of tlie Dutchmen’s, nose.?. The latter 
is probablj^ an hereditary and in all likelihood 
nil enduring eharacterist ic. But it doe.s not for 
that reason impress one the less, 

A study of Jan Steen’s pictures of Dutch home- 
life some two hundred years ago proves to con- 
viction that in his day tlie noses of his country- 
folk were quite as fantastic as they are now. 
Y’ithout tlieir pendulous, heavy, mirth-inspiring 
organ.? of .smell, the arti.st’.s tipsy fiddlers aiul 
peasants, quack doctors ami hou.sewives, would not 
make one .smile half as much as they do. It is 
well that the average Dutchman is a good-natured 
fellow. No matter wdiether his amiability be due 
to his phlegmatic temperament or to the reasoned 
discipline in Ins soul : tlie result is the same to 
the outer world. If he were naturally disposed to 
be a prey to his passions, there would be something 
horribly discordant in the broad comedy of his 
face. 

As for the soap, no doubt Holland ought to he 
as good a market for the stulF ns may be found 
anywhere on the earth’s surface, of. the 

country dames ami damsels look as if they had 
been brought up on soap and water. Their faces 
glisten so'preteniatnrally j their pots ami pans, 
the re<I tiles of their iloors, their tables and 
henclie.s, all liear witness so unmistakably to their 
clean.sing ardour. I suppose a ilydn the butter 
they were churning, or a mired foot on the boards 
they have but just scrubbed, wouhl be as nearly 
likely to give them a fit as anything could be. 
Winter is a terrible time of trial to them. The 
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snow, at least in tlie country, is so nice and 
spotless that it puts tliem quite out of luiiuour 
with the ]-esults of their own domestic washings. 

Of course dilferent standards of cleanliness 
X>vevail throughout the different provinces of 
Holland. It is one thing to he in the liome 
province, of which Aiiisterdain is tlie capital; 
quite another to be in Dreutlie, where the |)easants 
are very poor, and have to wrest a livelihood from 
peat morasses which we in Scotland or Ireland 
should regard as irreclaiimihle. In Drenthe I 
have entered a liouse the floor of which was 
grimed witii mud and snow clots that would have 
made an English peasant woman ill at ease. 
Here; too, the labourer, his wife, daughter, and 
two boys were drinking coffee out of cux^s tluit 
were not clean ; and the lace headgear which 
the women-folk wore over the silver plates v ith 
which custom bids them cover their foreheads 
would have been improved by a hearty intro- 
duction to the wash-tub. As a rule, however, it 
may be said that soap is in much more demand in 
the land of dikes than with ns. 

A certain inscription in the little house at 
21aaiidam in whicli Peter the Great lived for a 
time while he was apprentice to the slii|3building 
trade, will, I think, bear excellent adaptation to 
suit the Dutch character. The inscription says : 
‘Hiets is den grooteii man te kleiii ’—‘Nothing is 
too small (or trivial) to the great man.’ I joropose, 
therefore, to compUiueiit the Dutch people by 
cluniging the words to, ‘Nothing is too great for 
these small men and by applying them to tiie 
inhabitants of the Netherlands. 

At first sight it may ax>pear that the mind 
of the Dutchman is more apt to be eiigrossud by 
tlie care of little things than great. The Dutch 
domestic artist with an immense appreciation fur 
details is better known to us than the Duttdi 
artist witii conceptions like Eaphuers or iMichel- 
aiigelo’s. Blit it ought to be enough merely to 
hiiit at the liistory of Holland to prove the 
contrary. Where else in the worhl, too, can we 
hiid such gigantic works of their kind as the 
dikes with which the Dutchmen from year to 
year keep the sea olf their land ! Where, too, is 
there such industrious reclamation of sipiure miles 
of country, ^Yhich in other lands would have been 
regarded as hopelessly good for nothing to the 
end of time ! The ‘ polders/ or cultivated beds of 
drained inarshes or lakes, are now amojig the best 
lands in Holland. Ami nothing more astounds a 
vkitor to the wilds of such provinces as Drenthe 
than to discover in the midst of vast expanses of 
flat licatli that seems useless except for the stacks 
of j>eat which here and there stand upon it, 
settlements of hundreds and even thousands of 
men who liave fought with the barren heath 
and conquered it, even as their more inventive 
brethren Imve been able to compel the sea to do 
their bidding. 

I ^ refer juore particularly to the Dutch penal 
institutions between Meppel ajul Heerenveeu. It 
seems genuine wdsdom in the authorities to make 
State x>ri8onei‘s do for the AYorst j)arts of 
Holland what nature has neglected to do. Little 
by little tlie country will all be cultivated ; and 
at 210 distant date one will be able to tx'averse 
it from ^nd to end and find no purposeless spot 
nppn;it; ^Doubtless the aesthete will ask \Yhere 
lies' the . merit of turning a land into one great 


kitchen garden. But I do not care to conceim 
myself with answering a supposititious question 
of this kind. 

In calling the Dxilch ‘small men’ I would 
limit the application of the words to the men 
of Holland proper. The Frieslaiiders and the 
people of the neighbouring provinces arc almost 
as diflerent from the dwellers between the mouili 
of the Maas and the Helder as we <>iu*selves are. 
They are much taller and more stalwart, and 
their faces have hardly anytlaiig of that farcical 
cast which sets one laughing at a 2 )lebeian Dutch- 
man of Hotterdam or Amsterdam. It is an awful 
charge to make against the thoroughbred Dutch- 
man, but trutli ]prompts me to declare he has no 
legs to speak of, even as his wife has no waist, 
and his daughter no ankles. Seated, the average 
Dutchman is not conspicuously lillixiutian ; but 
when lie stands, you discover that. Nature has 
played liiin a wicked trick in abbreviating liis 
thiglis. Of course, however, she compensates him 
iu other directions. She has made him nearly as 
broad as he is long, and given liiin such a faculty 
of x>atience and long-drawn industry as ensures 
him as much chance of happiness as the moat 
energetic of tall men has at his disposal. To the 
accomplished Dutchman it is simply delight- 
ful to sit ill a ‘ trckscluiit/ or passenger canal 
boat, and travel twenty or thirty miles in this 
way at two and a lialf miles an iiour, with a 
landscape before his eyes that ditfers not in the 
least at the end ox the five-and-twenty miles from 
what it was when he began the journey, kSo he 
may be allowed a box of tobacco to masticate on 
the way, or haU’-a-doisen bud cigars to smoke ; so 
he may have a penny glass of gin now and then 
when the craving a.ssails him, and be freed from 
all obligation to be polite — he is what the greatest 
of men have not succeeded in becoming, to wit, 
a contented man. 

The Frie-slander is not such a comatose indi- 
vidual. I speak of liim especially when he wears 
Ids winter Iniinuiir. In summer he is no doubt 
enthusiastic enough ; but his enthusiasm is of an 
agricultural order, p>ivoting about such things as 
the butter and cheese he makes and sends to us in 
England, and the Leasts he fattens on the nice 
broad meadows with ^yhich nature has so liberally 
endowed liis dear native land. There is a idu- 
ture in the Museum of Leoiiwarden, the capital 
of Friesland, which shows that iu 1430 A.ix there 
was a measu 2 .'e of refuiemeiit in this remote corner 
of Europe. It shows us a Friesland family eating 
tliem dinner — is it not a subject after the very 
heart of a Dutchman 'I — and we mark that the 
w'onien of the house are allowed to take their 
X>laee at the table, as if they had as much right to 
a meal as their lords and iiiasters. The co.stiunes 
and even the details of the mchiage are \’ery much 
less coarse than one would have expected them to 
be. And there is a fine fat capon upon the table, 
which somehow makes one think of the great 
i'oofed farmhouses about the jirovince, in one 
of the barnyards of wdiich it w'as pinbably fed 
through a luxurious summer in the first and only 
year of its lifetime. 

I fancy it is in wdnter, however, that , the 
Frieslander is most aj-it to stand his fuIL height, 
and breathe with the fullest contentm.ent. Cer- 
tainly, it is more than likely to be 3‘are lusty, 
■weather. Gone then for a ^Yhila are all the green' 
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iiieaclowa whence tlie lionours of his butters and 
cheeses-r which have taken so many creditable 
prices in dilTerenfe market-towns — have proceeded. 
Bound riulder and sail are then tlie pleasant 
chocolate and black boats in which the Fries- 
lander passes so many agreeable summer hours, 
whether in iielping to convey his fann>produce 
to the markets or the seaport of Harlingen, or 
ill disporting himself on the broad meres which 
dot his province in the south-west, and which pro- 
vide him witli sucli toothsome eels for his table. 
The cows are stalled, and the canals are irozen a 
foot thick. It is time to put on skates and live 
the merry winter-life. 

Kow the average Dutchman of the south, 
though he can skate very well, looks rather foolish : 
on the ice. His short legs and wide breeclies are 
admirable adjuncts to his nose, his thin cocked ^ 
beard, and tlie lumpishness of his expression. 
To be sure, this breadth makes him look import- 
ant ; but if he were less muscular it would be a 
sad hindrance to him in battling with the wind, 
wdiieh ill winter is apt to make skating in one 
direction something of a trial. 

The Frieslander, however, is taller, better pro- 
portioned, and in all respects a handsome fellow. 
The yellow beard he sometimes wears seems to 
put him at once on a footing of affinity with the 
other members of that respectable Anglo-Saxon 
family to which we ourselves belong ; quite as 
much his provincial speech and his blue eyes. 
He is a most masterful creature when once he has 
put on those quaint old-fashioned skates of hi.s, 
and thinks nothing of making a score of miles 
from one village to another before you and X are 
out of bed. As for the cold, what cares he for it ? 
He knows he must rely on that lusty circulation 
of his to keep him from being benumbed, though 
he clothe ever so lightly, and seems more regard- 
ful of his head — which a sealskin cap takes care 
of--lhan of his well-shaped lx)dy. 

A Friesland canal in winter is as lively as any- 
thing can be. The ice may not be very good 
or of unquestionable strength ; but no sooner are 
the boats penned in and the broken pieces of 
ice sufficiently welded to allow him to skate 
between them, than his sport begins. It is a feat 
of honour to be the first in the district to cross 
the canal when the wintry season is in its youth. 
The name of the bold lad is remembered for a 
week or two j and I have no doubt his pluck 
stands him in good stead in the esteem of the 
cherry-cheeked damsels of his province, whose 
eyes dance past one so brightly when the ice 
festival is in full swing, and journeying is ail 
done upon skates. 

But to recur to some more general features of 
life ill this fiat little corner territory of Europe. 
I was amazed to be told by an intelligent Dutch- 
man of a large market-town that there is a vast 
amount of religious infidelity among his country- 
men. At the first thought 1 should as soon iiave 
expected to hear the like charge brought against 
Scotland. Afterwards, however, when I had 
gone elsewhere in the land and looked in the 
churches, and watched the worthy Dutchman at 
his devotions, it seemed less surprising. 

Upon one of these occasions a small incident 
happened which has diuven one particular church 
large one of Groningen — very firmly into 
my memory, I was smoking a cigar when I 


approached it, and naturally 1 had either to 
tlirow the cigar away or put it into my pocket. 
So I fancied, at least. Having, as l" thought, 
extinguished it, I pocketed it, and followed cer- 
tain large-bodiceci ladies who went in ]>rocession 
to their ugly pews in the noble old building, with 
their maids behind them currying footstools, in 
which pans of peat- embers W’ere to contribute to 
the comfort of their toes. A horrid smell of burn- 
ing soon made me wonder liow the congregation 
could endure so defective a lieating apparatus. 
It went with me wherever I .strolled in the broad 
aisles and abandoned choir of the church, and 
latterly became .so insulierable that I went outside 
to breathe more freely. Tlie next thing that 
happened was an outcry from a working man wdio 
pointed at me^ — and iheri 1 discovered that I was 
very thoroughly on lire. The thick wool of my 
coat w’as .smouldering right and left, with a lurid 
line of fire on both .sides. The odd thing ivas 
that my friend was a li reman, and that the fire 
station was close at hand. Thither, therefore, we 
went and tlie destruction was arrested ; and wliile 
I sat among the fire-engines and was told tlieir 
history and their abilitie.s by one hreman, another 
brought forth needle and thread and gave me a 
patching I had no cause to be ashamed of. 

From thi.s church I wandexvd to anotlier almost 
as large and of the same period. Service was 
going on ; the drowsy voice of the pastor could be 
heard even in the beautiful forlorn choir which 
had been boarded away from the rest of the 
church. Once upon a time it had been a magnifi- 
ceiit building. Now it was whitewashed, its 
clnselled work liad been beaten to pieces witli 
haiainer.S 5 the brasses from the ornate gravestones 
wliicli paved it had long been torn away, and the 
very excrescences of the scrolls, floriations, and 
tiouiishiiigs which adorned the epitaphs had been 
scratched at and levelled by iconoclastic imbeciles. 
Texts from the _ihl.de, the Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, were painted in 
dark colours upon the glowing white columns of 
the choir. Where the liigh altar had been, there 
w'lis a common table piled witli bojird.s and a 
ladder or two set crosswdse. The windows ’were 
of common glass, and througlx a broken pane the 
chill winter’s wind blew upon this cold unedify- 
ing scene. And all tlie while, on the other side of 
the screen, in the cosy body of the church, there: 
were three or four hundred respectable burghers 
and their wives in decent Sunday clotho.s, wor- 
shipping in sober brown pews, and keeping them- 
selves comfortable with cualiioiis and 'stoves. 
And the men kept their hats on. It is a nioiirn- 
ful picture, this succession of wrecked churches 
wherever one goes in Holland, 

For my part, however, I was struck rather by 
the simplicity of the people than by anything in 
them which was likely to make them aggressivalj 
irreligious. They have an intense love for their 
unlovely little land. That may be taken for 
granted. And they have small desire to see the 
rest of the world, to compare it with ,the home- 
land ; wliich alone seems to mark them as n good 
dual divergent in nature from the main stock 
whence we also have^come. When they are rich , 
they build themselves pretty little villas, to which 
they give names much like a' child %vitii its dolls. 
Sometimes the name is a whole text, which iiui&t 
be tiresonxe for the correspondents of the people 
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who live ill it. Further, they deck the small 
gardens of their little villas with tiny lakes and 
fountains, summer-houses in which one person 
may enter, or two only at a pinch, and bridges 
not warranted to bear a Dutchman of low degree. 
These features of Butch villa-life look strange 


enough when wdnter has stripped the siUTOunding 
triin-cufe little trees of all their leaves, frozen 


the lakelets, turned the fountains into pre- 
posterous images of ice, and covered the baby 
summerdiouses with snow. But in summer they 
look stranger still. Then the Dutchman and his 
wife and "family may be seen moving about 
among them, happy as if they \vere so many 
childinn at play. They take tea between the 
lakelet and the'^ summer-house, and look inex- 
pressible words of felicity at each other. The 
summer-house itself is of course at the disposal 
in chief of the elder daughter of the house, 
and the excellent young man who seems inclined 
to ask her to marry him. But they cannot always 
squeeze into it at the same time, which is very 
traaical. 


EX P I AT I ON. 


A STORY OF THE CHILIAN REVOLT. 


Bv R W. Evans. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.-— CHAP. L 


It ivas the month of January, the year 18DL 
Bummer in Chili. The Republic was in a state of 
uneasiness and ferment The Parliament and 
the President were embarking on a struggle for 
the supremacy, a contest which, from the deter- 
rninatioii expressed on bntli sides, promised to be 
bitterly fought out and e.xhaustivo. Parfcisaiisliip 
ran high. A wholesome dread of Btilmaceda and 
Ills merciless method of dealing with his enemies 
caused iiiaiiy people to conceal their true sym- 
pathies ; yet there WcTs little doubt but that the 
adherents of the Congressional party were the 
strongest in number. The majority of the upper 
class, with true conservatism, supporte<l the Presi- 
dent ill his endeavour to attain something like 
autocratic powers. Among liis adherents was 
Colonel Enrique de Navdez, descendant of an old 
and ennobled Spanish family. In the \var of 'Tj4, 
Nardez did yeoman service ; and in all her 
troubles, Chili luid no braver, bettor clefontler 
than he. Enjoying the respect and admiration 
of all classes, Npdez did not gain, and indeed did 
Bot seek, the alfection of any. A character stern 
and unbending, carrying into .all the relations of 
life the strictness of the military martinet, hml 
yet ill its innermo.st recess oneEspark of truer 
humanity iu a deep-seated and lasting love for 
George, his motherless son. 

Lieutenant George de Nardez held a commission 
in the navy. Neither expense nor trouble had 
been spared iu his training. A liberal education, 
concluding at a German university, and embracing 
a lengthy visit to the United Spates, had given 
George broader views and less introspective egotism 
than the average Cliilian, In person he was of 
average height and average good looks, the latter 
enhanced by a frank and charming smile. He 
. was as much attached to his Father as the latter 
to Jilm. Their only disagreements were political. 
George was suspected, ami not without reason, of 


being more inclined to favour the Parliament 
than the President, Many sharp wmrds and a 
few heated arguments hml passed between father 
and son on the subject, without, however, disturb- 
ing their mutual aifection. Within the last few 
days, however, a subject of dispute had arisen 
which threatened graver consequences. 

There was at the time residing in the same 
town a widow lady named Gorman, relict of a 
prosperous corn-nierchant of Santiago, an Irish- 
man, who came to Chili forty years previously to 
seek his fortune, found it, anti, indifferent to the 
flashing beauty of the Chilian damsels, journeyed 
home to the Green Island, and brouglit liack as 
his wife a Scottish girl, whom he found there 
visiting. The only child of the marriage wars 
a daughter, Ada, wdio was born in 1871. Tlie 
mixture of Scottish and Irish blood in her veins 
had produced a beautiful woman. The best 
qualities of both nations met in her person ; the 
large, dark, speaking eyes — inherited from her 
mother — looked out from and lit up a face as 
clear and delicately complexioned as it is only 
possible for a healthy happy maiden to possess. 
Her nose was not of the strictly aquiline type, 
nor her mouth sucli an apology for one as we 
see depicted in fashion plates • but the two 
soft lips ivere the most temp)ting in the world. 
Without being tall, she had a deliciously shaped 
figure. Altogether, she was a lovable girl, in 
manner and cliaracter as pleasing as she was phy- 
sically charming. George de Nardez inet her and 
succumbed. To his intense deliglit, she proved 
not indifferent to his society and, after a short 
courtship, they became engaged, not, however, 
witliout the strongest opposition on the part 
of her mother, who was against the step being 
taken wdthoiit the consent or at least knowledge 
of George’s father. 

George, however, had pleaded so strongly, urging 
the unsettled state of the eoiintiy and liis liability 
to be called away on duty at a moment’s notice, 
that the old lady reluctantly assented to an im- 
mediate engagement. It w'as more difficult to 
reconcile her to the concealment of the fact from 
the old Goloiiel. George was not at fault in think- 
ing his father Avonld be opposed to the match. 
Truth to tell, the Colonel had other and more 
ambitious matrimonial views for his sou. His 
heart had long been set on uniting liis son to 
one who could bring not only wealth, but that 
rank and position wliiclx the old aristocrat wor- 
shipped. Such a one he had in view for some 
time, but had not divulged his views until assured 
of the willingness of the lady’s relatives. Learning 
atlast that this assent would not be wanting, lie 
at the next opportunity broached the subject to 
his son, only to be startled and shocked to find 
an obstacle in his patli of so formidable a nature 
as George’s love for and engagement to another 
■ ■woman. 

The two men were sitting in the veranda room 
of their house ill the suburbs of Santiago, when 
the elder sprang his mine, and the younger the 
countermine. The Colonel rose to his feet ami 
paced the room with long deliberate strides. He 
was palpably greatly disturbed and surprised ; 
but in the straight stern lines of his shaven, 
furrowed face there was no sign of bending from , 
his path. George sat on a cliair listening atten- 
tively and answering liis father respectfully. ‘ I 
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camiotj iatherj' lie was saying*. ^Eveii if I was 
not in love with Ada, I could not now draw 
back ; I have passed my wordd 

‘ That can easily be arranged,’ said the old man 
quickly, pausing in his walk; ‘those peox^le will 
listen to reason.’ 

‘I hope not!’ 

‘ You fool — ungrateful fool I is this the reward 
of all niy care and alfection?’ 

vt am very sorry indeed, father, more so than 
you can’ — — 

‘ Oh George/ intemqited the Cvdonel, ‘ I implore 
you give up —give up, for my sake, all idea of this 
X-this connection, and take the wife I offer you 
— 'liandsome, educated, rich, and refined. That is 
the wife for you, my son, a daughter of our best 
blood. How can you refuse sucli an offer, and 
prefer a ’ 

‘Stop!’ thundered GJeorge, starting up with an 
I angry gesture. Tiieii, quietly but determinedly ; 

I ‘Father, I cannot do as you wish.’ 

I ‘ You mean you not.’ 

I ‘ I cannot, and will not. I love Ada with my 
I whole heart and soul. ^Ye are betrothed, and, 
God sparing us, I will marry her,’ 

‘ But you shall not !’ 

‘ \Yho — what will prevent me? I am of age. — 
Oh father ! if you ever cared for me, be good to 
me now. Would you have me take a stejo which 
would not only shut out every liope of liappiness 
for me in this world, but would cause me to 
despise myself for the rest of my days 

‘You talk like a boy. You w'oiild forget in 
twelvemonths. She, in less.’ 

George’s face lit uji witli a lover’s faith. ® Xevex‘, 
never !’ he replied; ‘and I will marry her — yes, to- 
morrow.’ This last with sudden impulsiveness. 

‘You are determined T 
. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Yery well, we shall see. Xow go 1’ 

When the G.doiiel spoke in this manner, there 
was iiotlung to be done but to obey, xlffcer the 
young man retired, tlie elder continued pacing up 
and down the room, displaying, however, more 
agitation than he had allowed liimself to sliow in 
his son’s presence. He was enduring a great 
inward struggle, lie stopped in his walk every 
now and then, as though struck by some fresh 
idea, ani then, with an eloquent despairing 
gesture, resumed his promenade. At length he 
sat down at a desk and luirriedly wrote a letter. 
Having folded and directed it, he placed it in his 
pocket an I left the house. 

Meanwhile, George, on, leaving liis father, 
had walked quickly into the city and wended 
Ills way to tlie liouse of his betrothed’s mother. 
Tlie ladies were not at home when lie arrived ; 
but be elected to wait, and thus gained time to 
subdue his agitation and attain at least outward 
calmness before tlie,y came in. Control as lie 
might, however, lie could not entirely conceal 
his excitement. Ada was quick to see some- 
thing untoward liad occiUTed, and it was not 
long before George had informed them of all that 
liad passed between his father and himself. 

The elder lady was, of course, inclined to tem- 
porise ; and, regarding the Colonel’s consent as an 
almost indispensable condition, would not at first 
hear of anything but submission and patience. 

‘I would be ]3atient to wait/ said George — ‘wait 
for years, but I know it would be in vain. 


Xuthing will iiitiueiice niy father. I know him. 

If I clout marry Ada now, at once, I shall not 
have another opportunity.’ 

‘I don’t ujiderstand that/ said the widow. 

‘My father has enoiiaous inlluence. He Iuls 
the ear of the President,’ exxdained George ; ‘aiid 
he will stop at nothiug, liesitate at no measure 
to prevent our marriage. He could have me sent 
away — ^practically banished.’ 

‘What do you jiropose?’ said !Mrs Gorman, 
hesitatingly. 

‘I told my father we would be married to- 
morrow. AVhatever steps he takes, will be in 
view of that. 1 must anticipate him. It must 
l)e done at once, before he moves.’ 

‘What! to-day? You tliiuk to be nmiTied 
to-day V 

‘Yes, with Ada’s consent.’ He turned to liis 
sweetheart and took her hand. ‘ AVill you, Ada/ 
he asked xdeadiiigly — Gvill you marry me to- 
day?’ 

Tlie girl’s eyes filled with tears, and saying 
‘Yes/ slie burst out crying. ‘He will take you 
from me, George, even after we are married.’ 

‘ No, not that, AVhen he knows we have taken 
the irrevocable step, his opposition will cease. 
He won’t fight mountains, and would not stoox» to 
revenge/ 

Ada turned an inqiloriiig look towards her 
mother, and that mute ajipeal moved her more 
than the maivs arguments. 

‘ Wcdl,’ she said at leugtli, ‘if it can be nuiiiaged, 

I consent. — When, wdiere, and how do you sug- 
gest?’ she continued, addressing George. 

‘This evening, at ^San Jose de Ferrara. I will 
go at once and make all arrangements.’ 

Ada went up to her lover, and putting one 
hand on his shcailder, looked straight into his 
eyes. ‘ lo-morjmv, George?’ she said ; ‘let me be 
my mother’s till to-iuoiTow/ 

‘It cannot be, Ada. ’To-morruw — to-night may 
be too late,’ replied George, 

One moment’s hesitation, then Ada Yielded ; 
and the widow held out her hand to George, suyiug, 

‘ As you will’ 

The young man kissed them both affectionately, 
and, promising to be back in an hour, hurried 
away. 

The ladies set about making such preparations 
as the short time allowed would permit ; but 
even Ibis was curtailed, the sound of great 
excitement in the streets attracting them to 
the windows. Crowds of people w’ere out, and 
speedily tlie news spreail : ‘Civil war hud broktui 
out !’ The Congress troops had taken the field. 

Before the hour expired, George returned. He 
also had heard the news, and liaslened to reassiire 
the ladies by his presence. ‘This is an addUional 
reason for hurrying the marriage/ he said; ‘I 
have arranged everything.’ 

A few hours subsequently, a small party of^six 
persons, consisting of George Narclez and his bride, 
the latter's mother with a lady friend, and two , 
officers in civilian dress — friends of the bride- 
groom — emerged from the little chapel of San 
^o.se de Ferrara, and entering a coux>le of hired 
carriages, drove away. 

By this time the streets were in an uproar. 
The" greatest excitement was visible everywhere 
and in everybody. Shouting and singing, laugli- 
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ing and drinking; troops marching, bands play- 
ing* Strange that notbing but war, orpel war, 
could cause so much of what looked like joy* 

As the bridal party entered the street ni which 
the Gormans resided, usually a very quiet place, 
they saw that the excitement seemed to be coii- 
ceutrated, centred on one spot, and that the door 
of Mrs Gorman’s house. A small crowd of 
loungers, strollers, and neiglihours liad gathered, 
in the midst of which a lumiber of uniforms 
Avere discernible. As the carriages drove up, the 
crowd parted and became silent The widow’s 
face assumed an expression of puzzled anger, and 
she instinctively turned an Interrogative look on 
lier son-in-law. The latter’s face was as white 
a.s death ; but curbing his eniotion as wmll as 
he could, he descended," handed out the two elder 
ladies, and then turned to assist his bride. 

As she came down in his arms, she whispered : 
* What is it, George f 

Before lie could answer, the officer in charge 
of the soldiers stepped forward, touched him 
on the arm and said: ‘Lieutenant George do 
AMrdez! Ithiiik V 

‘ The same, sir. What is it 

* You must come with me. You are arrested*’ 

* Arrested 1 On what charge?’ The w*ords 
were words of surprise, but tlierewas no astonish- 
merit visible in George’s face. 

Ada, who had W'atched his face intently with 
her arm within Iiis, now withdrew it, and stole 
it profcectingly round his shoulder, 

I arre-sb yoir on a charge of being inimical 
to the Government,’ said the officer farmally. 

‘I have just been married,’ faltered George, 
unconscious in his agitation of tlie irrelevancy 
of his reply. 

Mam deep! 3 ’, truly sorry to have such a duty 
to perform and at such an hour,’ said the otllcer ; 
Gmt I most carry out my orders. I can only 
grant you five minutes’ grace, and in doing, that 
shall be straining my discretion.’ 

Mlay I enter the house and bid my vwife 
'farewell?’ 

* Certainly. I have your parole ?’ 

‘Yes. I thank you.’ 

At the expiration of five minutes, George re- 
appeared and surrendered. One of the bridal 
carriages m\s chartered. George took his seat ; 
and tlieii, with his captor by his side instead of 
his bride, and two armed sohliers for bridesmaids, 
he w’as driven a\vay to spend bis w’edding night 
ixi prison. 

The military prison to which George was con- 
veyed was but partly filled on his arrival ; but 
wuthin a few hours prisoners began to file in 
rapidlj^ The emissaries of the President had, 
on the first sign of active rebellion, laid their 
hands on all known or suspected opponents witlilii 
reach. The young lieutenant passed a very bitter 
’ night 111 addition to the agony of such a part- 
ing and a great anxiety as to his wife’s bearing 
under the shock, he was tormented by the uncer- 
tainty connected with his arrest. Was it due to 
his father’s action, or solely to his own political 
;oi?imons? In the former case, he might hope 
• ior a speedy relepe when the futility of the 
cii-step became m The morning dragged 

‘slowly on without anytliing arising "to resoH^e 
this doubt-. About noon, however/ and before 
> the meal' hour, footsteps approached his cell 

^ ' 



The door was opened, and Ada and her mother 
entered, accompanied by Don Manuel Pulido, a 
lawyer and fi'iend of tlie family. George sprang 
to his feet, and ^yithout a word the lovers were 
in each other’s arms. The other Uvo turned away 
for a moment, respecting alike the bitterness and 
the bliss of the meeting. Time, however, is 
precious at a prison interview. 

Don Pulido spoke, and addressing George, said : 
M have obtained permissiou for this meeting 
with great trouble and some risk. It must only 
last a rpiarter of an hour. Make the most of 
it. Mdiy are you here ? Have you been formally 
charged?’ 

‘ Ko- I know nothing beyond what the officer 
said when arresting me,’ replied George. 

‘ And tliat was ?’ — — 

‘That I was arrested ns inimical to the Govern- 
ment— meaning, I presume, the President’ 

‘ Do you know the Congres.s party is in open 
rebellion?’ 

‘ I learned it yesterday.’ 

‘That lends seriou.suess to ^miir arrest’ 

M have reason for thinking my apprehension 
on that charge was a mere ruse.’ 

‘Plow? You must be candid.’ 

George looked at Ada, as though he wmuld 
spare her. She saw and rightly interpreted the 
glance, and taking his hand in hers, said: ‘Go 
on, George, I liave a right to kuo^v everything 
now, and strength to hear anything.’ 

‘ Well, you must know,’ said George, addressing 
Pulido, ‘my father was oppo.?ed to our marriage. 
At our last meeting yesterday we had higli words 
on the subject Wlieii be saw I would hot yield 
to persuasion, he threatened to prevent our union 
at any cost and— — I fancy lie ma}^ have used 
his influence and caused my arrest in order to 
attain this object’ 

Ms that possible ?’ .said, the lawv^er. 

‘Thinking, no doubt,’ continued George, Mo 
frighten me into submission, and relying on liis 
position and influence to prev 

At this nioinent the cell door was again opened 
and Colonei Kardez entered. He was evidently 
preptived to find others there, and bowed court- 
eously to the ladies, while greeting the lawyer 
by name. He then turned to his son ; hut tlie 
old fearless look was gfiiie from his eves, and 
his glance was hesitating and shifty. The old 
soldier was ashamed, and to cover his embarrass- 
ment assumed an overbearing manner. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, M hope you have come to your senses?’ 

‘Have I been without them?,’ queried George. 

‘Yon liave been mad !’ 

‘This isn’t exactly the place to cure madness.’ 

‘No, but folly-— yes 1’ 

‘Let me assure you, father, that mine is a folly, 
if you choose to call it so, that no time will cure 
or any coercion diminish.’ 

‘Are you aware of the terrible position in 
which 3 'ou stand V queried the elder man. 

M am, and also to whose unnatural action 
I owe it.’ 

The random shot hit the mark, and Cleorge’s 
spirits rose. He was much the calmer and more 
collected of the two. 

‘Wlnmlid you defy me?’ The Colonel’s Yoice 
faltered* He began to ili.spjay great agitation. > 

‘ I could not do otherwise, father— could not 
Forgive me now for not obeying yon in this* 
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Take me out of tliis, I pre.siime that as you had 
me confined, you can also have me released?^ 

^ God knows/ muttered the father, ‘I am 
myself iinaGcountably under suspicion now. Oh, 
why did you defy me he reiterated, and there 
was something in his tone as well as in tlie word.s 
that roused apprehension. 

(jeorge waited anxiously. In tlie elder man’s 
mind a struggle was going on, 

‘Will you give tliis— this idea— this marriage 
up?’ dropped slowly from his lip.s, and he looked 
eagerly into his son’s face. 

‘I cannot— on my honour, I cannot. It is 
mucli too late,’ replied George firmly. 

‘ Would you rather — remain a prisoner V 

‘ If that is tlie alternative — Yesl’ 

‘ Will you remain a prisoner until — until some 
morning you are taken out and shot?’ demanded 
the Colonel in a low voice of suppres.sed anxiety. 
^Wliafc will that profit you? You could not 
marry them’ 

‘I am not going to marry again/ said George 
with a ghost of a smile. 

‘Again ! Why, what do you mean ?’ 

George took Ada by the hand, and advancing a i 
step, presented her formally to the Colonel. ‘ My 
wife/ said he. ‘ We were married yesterday.’ 

The old man started as tliough he had been 
struck ; then he bowed low. When he stood again 
upright, all the assumed sternness had passed 
out of his face, and an ill-concealed anxiety and 
remorse taken its place. He did not, could not 
speak. His better nature, liia strong natural 
affection for liis son, was cmnxuering the pride 
and obstinacy of his character. At the moment 
when the struggle was at its fiercest, Ada tlirew 
herself on her knees at his feet, sobbing. The 
scale was turned. The old soldier lifted the girl 
gently, looke«l at her a moment critically, and 
kissed lior. Then tivniing to his son, lie extended 
las hand with a gesture of reconciliation. For 
a moment tlie three were locked together in an 
embrace. Then the elder loosened himself and 
spoke. ‘ I should be on my knees now, praying 
and begging for pardon,’ he said lierccly. 

Mrs Gorman and Don Pulido liad been silent 
but iutorosted spectators of the moving scene, but 
at this juncture the lawyer interposed. ‘Permit 
me,’ he said, ‘to congratulate you all round on the 
understanding arrived at. Now, I advise strongly 
that no time be lost in effecting your sou's 
release. In the present state of affairs, he is in 
a critical position.’ 

‘You are right/ said the Colonel; ‘it must be 
done at once.’ 

‘May I ask, Colonel,’ continued the lawyer, 
‘if you were instrumental in causing his arrest?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the low reply. ‘ It was only to be a 
temporary measure.’ 

‘Thou you can manage his release speedily V 

The Colonel was silent; a terrible anxiety j 
fastened on the others. ‘Yes, I suppose so. 1 
don’t know ! Oh miserable father that I am 1 1 
I will go at once ; but I fear the shadow of ' 
suspicion has fallen on me, (.ilud grant I may 
be mistaken 1’ 

‘ What steps do you propose to take P asked 
the lawyer. ‘ Can I be of any assistance ?’ 

‘I will see Balmaceda at once, and slate the 
entire facts. He can scarcely refuse me a favour,’ 

^ • ‘ But where is he ? He left the capital last night.’ 


The Colonel bit his lip with vexation. ‘I 
will follow him/ he said. ‘ I can surely iind out 
his whereabouts. I mn.st see him personalhr. l 
could do nothing with any of the others.’ 

‘ Then come at once. I musfc escort the ladies 
home, and then am at your disposal, if I can be 
of any use whatever^ 

Ooioiiel Nardez turned to liis son, and clasping 
his hand, sai<l : ‘Cheer up, George ; I liave every 
hope of success. He cannot turn against me or 
refuse any reasonable request of mine. Be of 
good lieart,^ my son. Forgive me, if you can 
now ; but I must wait until you are free before 
I can ask your pardon.’ 

‘You have it freely now, father. Whatever 
happens, I know you have done nothing but in 
care of me.’ 

Steps were heartl in the corridor. 

‘Time is up,’ said Don Pulido; ‘we have tres- 
passed already.’ 

Before George could ki.ss his bride good-bye, the 
chief of the prison, entered accompanied by another 
official and awarder. ‘Colonel de Nardez,’ said 
the lirst-iiamed, ‘ you had permission to visit the 
prison and liave an interview with your son. I 
regret to iiiforni you that your visit must be 
prolonged.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded the Colonel 
sternly, 

‘This gentleman will explain/ .said the chief, 
indicating his companion. 

‘ I am tliedjearer of orders from the President,’ 
said the official,/ ordering the arrest and detention 
of Colonel de Ishirdez, who has become suspected 
of intriguing against the Government.’ 

‘There must be some mistake,’ said the Colonel 
ill desperation. ‘I am one of Ms Excellency’s 
friends.’' . ' ' ' 

‘ His Excellency is become mistrustful of his 
friends/ remarked the official dryly. ‘However, 
my task is ended .— I leave. Colcmel dc N ardez in 
your custody,’ he concluded, addressing the jailer. 

‘ Permit me,’ saiil tlie latter, indicating the door. 

The old Colonel turned on his son a look of 
the keenest remorse and appeal, and then followed 
lii.s custodian from tlie cell. 

No furtlier time ivas granted to the other.?, and 
they were compelled to take a hasty farewell, 
crushed and desperate at the turn affairs had 
taken. Geoi’ge still hud spirit to whisper : ‘ Cour- 
age, my darling ; it will not be for long. Balma- 
ceda will be surely beaten, and tlieu’ A 

fei/vent ki.ss concluded the sentence, and a minute 
after ward.s George was alone. 


PvEFlTSE DISPOSAL. 

Thk rapid accumulation of. rubbish is unhappily 
too ivell known to need special comment. Every 
one of our readers is familiar with the constant 
■warfare with refuse in every .shape and kind, 
neces.^ary to maintain our liouses and ■ fetreets . in 
a healthy an<l sanitary condition. The jiroblom 
in large cities is a serious one, and the cleansing 
and scavenging duties of the local authorities, 
whether viewed in the light of their uninter- 
mittent nature, or the serious danger to ^ the 
public entailed by neglect or failure, are of far 
greater ijuportanee to society than many topics 
which nmre readily command atteiitiom 
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readers 


doubtless 


favour, and tbe pi^blein seems only what is tlie 


Piibiic Health Acts impose on every Local least cost at wliich it can be i3erfoniied. AArioiis 
Aiibhoritv the duty of tlie removal of ashes, dust, types of Destructor arc now in operation j and 
and rubbish generally from every house. Into though it scarcely falls within the scope of this 
the vexed questions of the best methods of storing article to detail the difierent designs in use, 
that rubbish and removing it, we do not propose we may point out that the principal points aimed 
to enter; varioits modes are in vogue, each at in each, as eruimerated by Mr Boiilnois, are: 
possessing distinct advantages, and eacli requiring (1) Ease of access by carts ; (2) Ease of charging 
to be considered in relation to the particular furnaces ; (3) Perfect combiistion without nuis- 
needs and characteristics of any city or locality ance ; (4) Easy withdrawal of ‘clinker ;^ (5) He- 


under consideration. Our present concern is 
rather the ultimate disposal of the collected 
rubbish, a problem, we may add, ^ wliicli is 
occupying the serious attention of sanitary engi- 
neers ' and municipal autborities. As is well 


dnctioii.of the refuse to as small an amount of 
clinker and ash as possible; and (6) Expeditious 
coinbuslion. 

The cost of destruction of refuse by burning 
necessarily varies miicli in different districts,' as 


known, ‘town refuse’ is largely used for manurial quality of refuse, rate of wages, &c., fluctuate; but 
purposes in agriculture; but not only is this in the paper already cpioted the rate per ton is 



mode of disposal liable to objection on the ground 
of the unpleasant odour caused, but it is under- 
stood that in many cases the value of such refuse 
for spreading on the land lias declined, owing to 
various causes, such as the improved methods 
of combustion now in vogue, with corresponding 
dimiimtion in the quantity of ashes thrown 
away ; whilst the extended use of tinned goods 
has not merely lessened tlie amount of organic 
refuse, but has introduced into house refuse a 
large body of rubbish -whose profitable utilisation 
lias hitherto baffled the efforts of the ecoiiGinist. 

No one who has noticed, we may remark in 
passing, the enormous quantities of empty tiirs 
bestrewing the country, will fail to admit the 
desirability of, and the enormous q^ro fit attending, 
a successful method of turning such to useful 
aeeonnt. We believe tin toys have been profit- 
ably manufactured from empty sardine boxes ; 
but the supply of raw material is far in excess 
of the demand for the finished product. 

Turning to other methods of disposing of town 
refuse, that of tipping to form ‘made-ground’ 
for building purposes is highly objectionable on 
sanitary grounds, and even in the case of land 
at all likely to be used for residential purposes 
is to be strongly deprecated. 

A third method— namely, depo.sit at sea, as 
practised in New York ami Liverpool — i.s fully 
described by Mr Percy Bouliiois, l\r.lnst.C.E., 

; in an able paper recently read in Liverpool. In 
the case of Liverpool, two special steamers, carry- 
ing respectively three hundred and thirty and 
four Imndred -tons of refuse, are conatanily em- 
ployed in taking the material twenty-four' miles 
out to sea and there depositing it. il^lr Bculuois 
states that during 1891 no fewer than 145,032 
tons of ^refuse were thus disposed of, at a cost of 
approximately Is. 6-^d. per ton. As pointed out 
ill the paper above mentioned, thi.s system is 
applicable only for cities near the coast ; and the 
liability of the lighter refuse to iloat and be 
washed again on shore, forms a serious drawback. 
Moreover, trawiing-nets are liable to injury from 
tinned-meat cu.%e.s, &c. 

The difiieulties of other large cities in. con- 
: neetiou witli the disposal of their refuse, and 
the constant questions arising in reference to the 
nuisance and undesirability of the material in 
question, are well known of late years. Tiecently, 
the material ha.s been disposed of by burning, 
and the name of ‘Refuse Destructors'’ has been 


given as ranging between sixjience and two 
shillings and threepence. 

Tlie site of a Refuse Destructor i.s necessarily 
a question involving much anxiety ; for even 
with total cremation of all fumes in the Destruc- 
tor, the refuse 1ms still to be conveyed to it, and 
care has to be taken to cause as little nuisance 
as possible in conveying the material to the 
flames. ^ Tlie heat generated in a Destructor can 
be utilised for a variety of piu'pose.s, .such as 
raising steain for electric Sight, puinping, c^e. 

In conclusion, the cremation of j efmse is rapidly 
establishing itself, and bids fair to extend con- 
siderably. The problem is largely one of cost, as 
the system complies in all respects with sanitary 
science, and cannot fail to commend itself to 
every per.son inlei'esled in a ques-tion which, botli 
directly and materially, concerns the whole com- 
numitv. 


WESTWARD. 

WEsiWAan the sunset is dyiijg, 

For twilight l)a.s gathered and grown ; 
Westward tlie swallow is ffying. 

The way that the Siunnier has flown — 
Flying, flanie-crowncHl iiiul crested 
With light from the day that is .spent, 
i\ftc*r tlie Surniner that rested 

Awhile in our meadows— and went. 

Westward the breezes are blowing 
And breatliing of nothing hut rest ; 

Westward the river i.s flowing — 

Thy home i.s there in the west, 

And Summer around thee is springing, 

Rut Autumn is lingering -with me, 

And w’estward my fancie.s are winging 
Their flight unto thee — unto thee ! 

Ah, dreary and darkly and slow drifts 
The time to the end of the year ! 
blow, wiiuLs of the Winter, with .snow-drifts, 
And frost upon moorland and mere, 

With the day when at last I shall follow 
The flight of iny thoughts and have lest, 
Shall follow and find, like the swallow, 

My Queen of the year in the west. 

A. S'i' J. AncocK. 
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ON GRIEF. 

There may be more truth iu the Stoic philo- 
SDi)hy that denied grief to be grievous or pain 
an evil, than we moderiis, with our army of 
anodynes, are willing to admit. In a day when 
niorpliia and chloroform, poppy and maudragora, 
and all the drowsy syrups of the East, are con- 
stantly being had recourse to for ills our fore- 
fathers endiired with Indian fortitude, men are 
becoming nice and delicate, unwilling even to 
admit the fellowship of Grief, All periods of 
mourning are shortened : life, we say, is too brief 
to be passed in vain retrospects ; put a gloze on 
sorrow ; assume a cheerfulness if you have it 
not ; do not shut yourself up with your unhappi- 
ness ; if you have a grief, hide it ; mingle with 
the crowd, and by-and-by you will cease to feel 
it. This mode of dealing with sorrow at least 
possesses one undeniable advaiitage—it exone- 
rates our friends from showing sympathy, real or 
affected. And the mun who can show a front 
of cheery stoicism iiiuler unhappiness, one wlio 
does not visit upon another human being the 
neglect, or calumny which the clay may have 
brought him, deserves praise. If, moreover, he 
is conscious of having acted unwisely, or his 
spirit is galled and vexed by the importunate 
remembrance of past foIlie.s ; if lie can still 
maintain his usual air of calm and good- humour, 
he is still further to be honoured for his wisdom. 
And if he be wise, he knosvs that few things 
take the flavour out of life more completely than 
going perpetually over the same ground in one’s 
thoughts, dwelling on the ^devilry of circum- 
stances,’ whereby a small inlet of mischance has 
broadened into a Hood of evil A man who 
broods thus over a vexation — eating his own heart, 
as it were — is unaware, it may be, that the 
scourge under which, he winces is wielded by 
himself — by his own jiride, He is resolved at 
any cost to redeem tlie past — to cancel by success 
his first error or folly ; and thus he keeps the 
wound raw, whereas, if he could once for all 
acknowledge his past want of wisdom, the 


strength lie lias at liis command would be liis 
to labour with, unluimpereil by vain regrets. 

Bat griefs whose dirge it is well to have sung 
and be done with, are not ail of this nature. 
They are as various as the beings who suffer 
them ; and that which crushes one, drives anothei’ 
to madness or suicide, or both, yet leaves a third 
stronger and sounder for the ordeal through 
which he has passed. Through it he attains to 
a liealth and vigour of soul which no mere 
enjoyment, however pure and right in itself, could 
give him. It has added elasticity as well as 
strength to his perceptions — like an ash-tree that, 
grown in the shade, possesses twice the supple- 
ness, as well as double ilie resisting power, of 
one tliat has sprung up iu sunsliine. We venture 
to assert that no Iiunuui being in this world can 
be all that he was born capable of becoming 
unless his soul has been purged by inteiisesfc 
suiTow. Our griefs, too, are the pass-keys by 
means of which we gain admission into the dark- 
ened chambers of another’s spirit. By them are 
we made free of the guild ; they enable us to 
minister to tlie sad and the lonely by virtue of 
that fellowship and sympathy which is the child 
of knowledge and expei-ience. This is one of 
the advantages bestowed by grief— perhaps the 
greatest that it has to give. Another valuable 
fruit of sorrow is that it enables us to estimate 
at their true value a hundred little daily and 
hourly vexations, which shrink and dwindle in 
the pre.sence of majestic grief, ashamed of their 
i own pettiness. 

I Often grief puts a period to anxiety— a sad , 
ending, perhaps, but still an ending. We have ’ 
watched, it may^ be for weeks, beside a sick-bed, ' 
now lioping, now fearing ; the tension grows 
with every hour’s anxiety, until it is almost too ^ ' 
great for Iiumau endurance, and at last the bolt 
is shot, and we are left to face life without the ' 
one who was the very life of our lives. But— it • 
is all over ; and our consolation must be that 
the angui.sh and the dull succeeding blank i.s 
ours, not theirs. And if we have parted in 
unabated love, who shall say that the parting | 
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was ill timed ? MiBunderskndings, alienation, can 
never come now ; the beloved image is ours, clear 
and bright for ever. 

We imve said griefs are as various as those 
who endure them ; and we may add, borne in 
as many various ways as there are individual 
sufltrers. There i .5 the loud, vehement, passionate 
grief that wears itself out by its own violence ; 
and there is the deep quiet sorrow that wears 
itself into the cliai-aeter, purifying every emotion, 
sanctifying every impulse. 

Some, sorrow stuns — turning heart and face 
to stone. After a great grief, these will pass 
througli life afterwards as though incapable of 
either joy or sorrow more. Tlieso are chiefly 
those— like the king ‘who never smiled again ^ 
—upon whom sorrow lias fallen sudt.lenly and 
unexpectedly, like a bolt from a clear and appar- 
ently propitious sky. Others, again, grief renders 
bitter; and forthwith tliey make a mock of ail 
things, including themselves ; striving to find in 
scorn and satire a bitter solace for their disen- 
chantment. Of these are the proud in spirit, 
who covet re.spect, and despise sympathy, and 
fairly hate pity. Otliers, on the contrary, crave 
so keenly to be commiserated, tliat every one 
about them, yea, even those who Only casually 
look upon their lined and puckered faces as 
they meet them in the streets, cannot choose but 
recognise, and in a manner feel for, the piteous 
griefs that have left such seams and scars behind 
them. 

Again, there are dispositions tliat grief turns 
acid and acrid, making their owners worry and 
fret about every trifle that goes wrong, urging 
tlieiii to anticipate tlie dark side of every event 
not yet come to ])ass, to express but a grudging 
satisfaction ^Yhen tlieir prophecies are unful- 
iilled, and who pei'fectly revel, when the event 
justifies their forebodings, in saying triumph- 
antly : ‘ T told you so.’ Some — and these not a 
few— find relief from grief in anger, in irrita- 
bility and exactions, who resent other folks’ hap- 
piness as an insult almost to their gloomy selves. 
And having indulged a liabit of discontent, 
fostered the growth of persistent disparagement 
until praise or commendation is with’ them 
almost an impossibility, they wake up at last to 
find themselves isolated, avoided, left solitary, 
amid the dreary ruins of a life that their own 
hand has so greatly helped to wreck. 

A foolish family pride lies at the root of many 
a grief. A cliiUl has erred perhaps, erred madly, 
wdckedly ; we long to forgive — to take back the 
weak, the ainstable, the repentant sinner ; we 
hioiv that in such forgiveness lies our owm only 
chance of peace of mind, of happiness, as well as 
Ms only, or, at anyrate, his best chance of refor- 
mation, of rehabilitation. But — ‘He has dis- 
graced the family and our pride and vanity 
revolt equally with oiir virtue at the idea of 
reinstating the erring one. And thus the evil 
that might have been single and transitory be- 
comes permanent — permanent as our grief — a 
.grief tinged with remorse not undeservedly, in 
that we have, under whatever name we " may 
disguise it, preferred to pamper our pride— to 
courageously holding out openly a helping hand 
to the foolish, dejected, hopeless backslider. 

" ; We may reckon on our fingers the friends who 
■would stand by us in grief, in poverty, in sick- 


ness ; we are fortunate indeed if we can securely 
reckon on one who will stand by us in the 
greatest grief of all, in shame, in disgrace. And 
yet it is all but impossible for us to be ac- 
quainted with the causes of the career which 
have led to the catastrophe on which we so glibly 
pronounce judgment. 

The very possible ill management of parents, 
the probable temptations, are all, or almost all, 
hidden from us. Yet we immaculate vases 
look down from tinder our glass shades with 
a scarcely justifiable self-satisfaction on the 
poor little pitcher that has been carried once 
too often to the well. Dante puts into tlie 
mouth of Francesca the oft-quoted saying that 
there is no grief so deep as that of remembering 
happier days in present distress. But that is so 
only when, as in Francesca’s case, it is remorse 
that is speaking. She sorrowed, and sorrowed 
justly, for the happy, honourable days before that 
one on which ‘they read no more.’ But let the 
happiness that once was ours be untinctured by 
remorse, by self-reproach, and be our pi’esent 
honzoii ever so gloomy, memory will send a 
twilight glow from the past into our nxinds ; and 
we say, and say truly, that ‘ it is better to have 
loved and lo.st than never to have loved at 
aiM '■ 

In like manner, those who have lost a fortune 
Tnay console themselves that at least they have 
had a foidune to lose. Many there are who liave 
never even seen ‘better days.’ Alml supposiiig 
wluit the world calls good fortune to have con- 
tinued uninterrupted — -supposing we have never 
lapsed from the small circle of self-satisfied pros- 
perit}^ it is possible tliat this, too, might con- 
stitute a misfortune in itself, by fostering our 
egotism, dulling, our imaginations, narrowing our 
sympathie.s. 

It is inexperience, or feebleness of insight, that 
makes us look at life as a child at a statue : so 
round, so smooth, soft sure]}^ and responsive. 
But when we touch it, feel how cold and liard 
and insensate is the marble of which it is com- 
posed; yet, having learned certain truths and 
limitation.s respecting it, and having got, as it 
were, to the right stand-point, the marble regains 
somewhat of the fascination of its old sinootli 
beauty, i 

We learn to manage our griefs, so to speak ; 
we recall the great and wise sayings uttered of 
old by the great and wise to comfort and aid 
their brethren in adversity. If we cannot forget 
our sorrows, we learn to occupy our minds with 
other things. True, they are our very own-— 
our cleai^-bought possession.* Any accident may 
deprive us of our joys, but our" sorrows are at 
least our own. Yet is it not wise to dwell wholly 
on our grief freehold : w’e must jiass the bound- 
aries, venture upon higher ground, become ac- 
quainted with the mode in which our neighbours 
cultivate their domains, acknowledge them to 
be perhaps even wider than our own — put to 
better uses, made more profitable by better hus- 
bandry, It is a poor prirle that makes us shrink 
from jearning a lesson from others’ management 
of their ‘heritage of woe.’ 

What, beyond sy^mpathjq may we reckon , as 
a fruit of the inheritance in which we all share 1 
For one thing, a knowledge of ourselves. Until ■ 
the stem came and tested us, we neither knew 
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how frail nor how strong we were. For another 
— if it has been allowed its dues, it has begot a 
fortitude and a preparedness in us ; a resolve 
and a readiness if need be to , suiter ; and lastly, 
a great peace, in that we have done with sickly 
uncertainties, vain hopes, selfish longings ; and 
leaning on the strengthening arm of our grief, 
we can smile alike at tlie blandishments or 
frowns of a blind or fickle Fortune. 


BLOOD KOYAL.^^ 

CHAPTER X,— ilB PLANTAGEXET LIVES AGAIN. 

Outside college that same afternoon, Trevor 
Giilinghani in a loud clieck suit Io\inged lazily 
by the big front gate— on the prowl, as he 
phrased it himself, for an agreeable companion. 
Fur the Boiai Poet was by nature a gregarious 
animal, and hated to do anytliiiig alone, if a 
comrade could be found for liim. But being a 
person of expansive mind, ever ready to pick up 
hints from all and sundry, he preferred to liook 
himself on by pure chance to the first stray 
comer, a process which contributed an agreeable 
dramatic variety to the course of his acquaint- 
anceships. He loved deliberately to survey the 
kaleidoscope of life and to try it anew in ever- 
varying combiiiatlous. 

Now the first man who emerged from the big 
gate that aft(3rnoo]i liappened, as luck would have 
it, to be Richard Plaiitagenet in his striped col- 
lege blazer, on his way to the barges. Gilliug- 
ham took his arm at once as if they were boon 
companions. ^ Are you engaged this af teruoou V 
lie inquired with ([uite friendly interest. M3e- 
cause, if not, I should so much like the a<l vantage 
of your advice and assistance. My governor’s 
coming up next week for a lew days to Oxford, 
and he wants some rooms— nice rooms to enter- 
tain in. He won’t go to tlie Btoufe/p/i.— •/ja/ui/, 
veiy, don’t you know— because he’ll want to see 
friends a good deal: he’s convivial, the governor ; 
and he ’d like a place where tliey ’d be able to 
cook a deceiit dinner. Now, Edward Street 
would do, I should think. First-rate rooms in 
Edward Street. CVui you coiiie round and help 
me V 

He said it with an amount of empressement tluit 
was really flattering. Now Dick had nothing 
particular to do that afternoon, tliougli he had 
been bound for the river : but he always liked a 
stroll with that brilliant Gillingham, whom he had 
never ceased to admire as a creatiu'e from an- 
other social sphere, a cross between Lord Byron 
and the Admirable Crichton. So he put ofi' his 
row, and walked round to Edward Street, the most 
faBhionabie quarter for high-class lodgings to be 
found in Oxford. Sir Bernard, it seeuied, had 
just returned to England for a few short weeks 
from his Roumanian mission, uml was anxious to 
get decent rooms, his son said, Hhe sort of rooms, 
don’t you know, where one can dine one’s women 
folk, for he knows all the dons’ families.’ They 
looked at half-a-dozeu sets, all in the best houses, 
and Gillingham finality selected a suite at ten 
guineas. Dick opened Iris eyes with astonishment 
at that lordl}'- figure : lie never, really knew till 
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then one could pay so much for lodgings. But 
he concealed his surprise from the Born 'Poet, his 
own pride having^ early^ tauglit him that great 
lesson ill life ol nil admimr% which is fur more 
necessary to social salvation in snob-riddon Eng- 
land than ever it could have been in the Eoiue 
of the Cicsars. 

On their ivay back to college, after a stroll 
round the meadows, they met a very small tele- 
graph hoy at the doors of Durham. ^Message for 
you, sir,’ the porter said, toucliing his hat to 
Dick ; and in great doubt and trepidation, for to 
him a telegram was a inost rare event, Dick 
took it and opened it. 

His face Hushed crimson as he read the con- 
tents ; but he saw in a second the only way out 
of it was to put the best face on things. ‘Why, 
1 /itf father’s coming up too,’ he said, turning 
round to GiliiughaiiL ‘He’ll arrive to-morrow, 
I — I must go this moment and hunt up some 
rooms for him. lily sister doesn’t .say by what, 
train he’s coming ; ^^ut he evidently means to 
stay, from wliat she tells me.’ 

‘ One good turn deserves another,’ Gillingham 
drawled out careles.$ly. ‘ I don’t mi.ii<I going 
round with you and liaving another hunt. I 
.should think that second set we Saw round the 
corner would j list about suit him.’ 

The second set had been rated at seven guinea-s 
a week. Dick was weak enough to colour again, 

‘ Oil no,’ he answered luirriedly. ‘ I — I ’d pi-efer to 
go alone. Of course I shall want some nnicli 
cheaper place than tliat. I think I can get the 
kiiid of tiling I require iu Grove Street.’ 

‘As you will,’ Giliinghani answered lightly, 
nodding a Inisk farewell, and turning back into 
quad. ‘PAr be it froin me to inflict iiiy company 
u nwillingljr on any gentleinaii anywhere. 1 ’m all 
for Auberun Herbert and pux’e indi vi<1nalisni. — 1 
say, you, Faussett : here ’s a game and he. walked 
niysteiiously round the corner by the Warden’s 
Lodgings. He dropped, his voice to a whisper: 
‘The -Head of the Plantagenets is coining np 
to-morrow to visit the Prince of the Blood : fact : 
I give you my word for it. So we’ll have an 
opportunity at last of finding out who the dickens 
tlie fellow is, ami where on earth he inherited 
the proud name of Plaiitagenet from.’ 

‘There were some Plautagenets at Leeds— no ; 
I think it Aras SlieffiekV Faussett put in, trying 
to remember, ^Somebody was saying to me the 
other day this man might he related to them. 
The family’s extinct, and left ii lot of money.’ 

‘Then they can’t have anything to do with 
onr Prince of the Blood,’ Gillingham answered 
carelessly ; ‘ for lie isn’t a bit extinct, but alive 
and kicking : and he Inusn’t got a crooked’ six- 
pence iu tile world to bless himself with.- He 
lives on cohl tea and Huntley and Palmer’s bis- 
cuits. But he’s not a had sort, either, when you 
come to know him ; but you’ve got to know him 
first, as the poet observes: and he’s redly 
a fearful swell at the lii.story of the .Plaiitu- 
genets.’ 

Dick passed a troubled night. Terrible possi- 
bilities loomed vague before him. Next day, he 
was down at the first twq trains by which he 
thought it at all possible hi.s father might prive ; 
and his vigilance was rewarded by hnding Mr 
Plantagenet delivered by the’ second. The Head 
of the House was eonsiderably surprised and not 
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a little disappointed when lie saw liis son and 
lieir awaiting biin on the platform. ‘What, you 
liere, Dick!’ he cried. ^Why, I wanted to sur- 
prise you. I intended to take my modest room 
for the night at the same hotel at which you 
stopped — the Saracen^^f Headj if I recollect tlie 
name aright— and then to drop in upon you quite 

unexpectedly about lunch- time.’ 

‘ Maud telegraphed to me that you were 
coming, father,’ Dick answered, taking his hand, 
it must be acknowledged, a tritie less warmly 
tiian tilial feeling miglit have dictated. Tiieii 
his face grew fiery red. ‘But I ’ve engaged rooms 
for you,’* he went on, ^mt at an inn, on purpose. 
I hope, father, for your own sake, as well as for 
mine, while you ’re here in Oxford, you won’t 
ever so much as enter one.’ 

It was a hard thing to have to say ; but for 
•\'ery shame’s sake, Dick felt he must muster up 
courage to say it. As for Mr Plantagenet him- 
self, poor old sot that he was, a touch of manly 
pride brought the colour just for once to Ids 
own swollen cheek. ‘I hope, Bichard,’ he said, 
drawing himself up very erect, for he had a fine 
carriage still, in spite of all his degradations — ‘ I 
hope I have sufficient sense of what becomes a 
gentleman, m a society of gentlemen, to think of 
doing anything that would disgrace myself, or 
disgrace my son, or disgrace my name, or my lite- 
rary reputation— which must be well known to 
many students of Eiiglisli literature in this uni- 
versity — by any iiiibecomiiig act of any description. 
And I take it hardly, Bichard, that my eldest 
son, for whom I have made such sacrifices ’—Mr 
Plantagenet had used that phrase so often already 
in the X->arlour of the White Horse that lie had 
almost come by this titne to believe himself there 
was really some trutli in it — ‘should greet me 
with such marked distrust on the very outset of 
a visit to which I liacl looked forward with so 
much |)ride and jdeasure.’ 

It was quite a dignified speech, for Mr Planta- 
genofe. Dick’s heart was touched by it. ‘ I beg 
your pardon, father,’ he replied in a very low 
tone. ‘I’m sorry if I ’ve hurt you. But I meant 
no rudeness. I’ve engaged xdeasant lodgings for 
you ill a very nice street, and I’m sure I’ll do 
everything in my power to make your visit a 
happy one.’ As he s^ioke, he almost believed his 
father would rise for once to the height of the 
circumstances, and behave himself circumspectly 
with decorum and dignity during his few days 
at Oxford. 

To do Mr Plantagenet Justice, indeed, he tried 
very hard to keep straight for once, and during 
all las stay, lie never even entered the doors of 
an hotel or piiblie-house. Nay, more ; in Diclds 
own rooms, as Dick noticed with pleasure, he was 
circumspect in his drinking ; it flattered his 
vanity and his social pretensions to be introduced 
to his son’s friends and to walk at his ease 
through the grounds of the college. Once more 
for^ a day or two Ediumid Plantagenet felt him- 
self a gentleman among gentlemen. Dick kept 
as close to him as possible, except at lecture 
hours; and then, as far as he could, he handetl 
him over to tlie friendly care of Gillesiie, who 
’ mounted guard in turn, and seemed to enter 
silently into the spirit of the situation. As much 
as xmssibk, on the other Inind, Dick avoided for 
those days Gillingham and Eaussett’s set, whose 


only one wish, he felt sure, would he to draw his 
father into wild talk about the Plantagenet 
pedigree — a subject which Dick himself, in 
spite of his profound faith, had the good sense 
to keep always most sediilously in the back- 
ground. 

For the first three days, Dick was enabled to 
write nightly and rex)ort to Maud that so far all 
went well and there were no signs of a cata- 
strophe. But on the fourth day, as ill-luck would 
have it, Gillingham came round to Faiissett’s 
rooms full of a chance discovery he had that 
nioineiit lighted upon. ‘ Why, who ’d ever believe 
it?’ he cried, all agog. ‘This man Plantagenel, 
who’s come up to see liia son, the Prince of the 
Blood, is a decayed writer, a man of letters of 
the Alaric Watts and Leigh Hunt period, not 
unheard of in his day as an inflated essayist. I 
know a lot of hia stuff by heart — Haj^litt-and- 
water sort of style ; I)e Qiiincey gone mad, with 
a touch of Bulwer : learned it when I was a boy, 
and we lived at Constantinople. He ’s the man 
who used to gush under the name of Barry 
Neville 1’ 

‘How did you find it out?’ Faussett inquired, 
all eagerness. 

‘Why, I happened to turn out a Dictionary 
of Pseudonyms at the Union just now, in search 
of somebody else ; and there the name Plan- 
tagetiet caught my eye by chance : so of course 
I read, and, looking closer, I found this fact 
about the old man and his origin. It’s ex- 
tremely interesting. So, to make quite sure, I 
boarded Plantagenet five miiiutes ago with tlie 
point-blank question. “Hullo, Prince,” said I, 
“I see your father’s Barry Neville the Writer.” 
lie coloured up to his eyes, as he does — it’s a 
cliarming girlish trick of his ; hut he admitted 
the iinpeachmeiit. There : he ’s crossing the quad 
now. I wonder what the dickens he ’s done with 
Ilia governor ! ’ 

‘I’ll run up to his rooms and see,’ Faussett 
answered, laughing. ‘He kecqis the old fellow 
pretty close — in cotton wool, so to speak. ^7on’t 
trust him out alone, and sets Gillespie to watch 
liiiii. But an Exeter man tells me he’s seen 
the same figure down at a place called Ciiidding- 
wick, where he lives, in Surrey : and according 
to him, he’s a rare old bufler, IMl go and 
make hia acquaintance, now liis ll’yal Highness 
has gone off uiiatteiuled to lecture: weil have 
some sport out of him.’ And he disappeared, 
brimuiing over, up the steps of the New Build- 
ings. 

All that afternoon, in fact. Bichard noticed for 
himself that some change had come over his 
father’s spirit. Mr Plantagenet was more silent, 
and yet even more grandiose and regal than ever. 
He hadn’t been drinking, thank Heaven ; not 
quite so bad as that, for Dick knew only too well 
tlie signs of drink in his father’s face and his 
father’s actions : bub he had altered in demean- 
our, somehow, and was j>ufted up wdth pei'sonal 
dignity even more markedly than usual. He sat 
in and talked a great deal about the grand days 
of liis youth ; and lie dwelt so much upon the 
past glories of Lady Postlethwaite’s salon and the 
people he used to meet there that Dick began to 
wonder what on earth it jiortended. 

‘You ’ll come round to my rooms, father, after 
Hall?’ lie asked at last, as Mr Plantagenet rose 
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to leave just before eveinng*cbapeL ‘ G-illespie ’ll 
be here, and one or two other fellows.’ 

!M.r Plantagenet smiled dubiousl 3 ^ ‘jSTo, no, 
my boy,’ he answered, in his lightest and airiest 
manner. ^You must excuse me. This evening, 
you must really excuse me. To tell you the 
truth, Richard’— -with profound importance — ‘ I 
have an engagement elsewhere.’ 

* An engagement, father ! You have an engage- 
ment I And in Oxford, too,’ Dick faltered out. 
MVh}’’, how on earth can you have managed to 
pick up an engagement?’ 

Mr Plantagenet drew himself up as he was 
wont to do for the beginning of a c|uadvLlle, aiul 
assuming an air of olfended dignity, replied with 
much liauteiir ; ‘ I am not in the habit, Richard, 
of accounting for ray engagements, good, bad, or 
indifferent, to my own chihlren, 1 am of age, 

I fancy. Finding my.self liere at Oxford in a 
cpngenial society — in tlie society to which I may 
venture to say I was brought up, and of which 
but for unfortunate circumstances, I ouglit always 
to have made a brilliant member — finding myself 
here in my natural surrounding.^, I repeat, I Iiave 
of cour.se indeed uf, as you coarsely put it, a few 
private acquaintances on my own account. I hn 
not so entirely dependent, as you , suppo.se, upon 
you, Richard, for my iutroduction to O.xford 
society. My own personal qiuilitie.s and char- 
acteristics, I hope, go a little way at least: towards 
securing me respect and consideration in what- 
ever social surroundings I may Jiappen to be 
mixing.’ And Mr Plantagenet shook out a clean 
wdiite cambric pocket-handkerchief ostentatiously, 
to wipe his eyes, in which a slight dew was sup- 
posed to liave insensibly collected at the thought 
of Richard’s unfiliai depreciation of his qualities 
and opportunities. 

M’m soi-ry I’ve ofihmled you, father,’ Dick 
answered ha.sti]y. M’lii .sure I didn’t mean to. 
But I do hope— I do hope, if you’ll allow me 
to say so, you’re not going round to spend the 
evening — at any other undergraduate’s rooms — 
not fit Gillingliam’s or Fan.ssett’s.’ 

Mr Plantagenet shuflied uneasily : in point of ! 
fact, he looked very much fis he iuid been wont [ 
to look ill days gone by wlien the landlady | 
at the JVliite Horse inquired of lum now and | 
again how soon he intendeil to settle his little ' 
account for brand}' and sodas. M choose my 
own acquaiutance.s, Richard,’ he answered with as 
much dignity as he could easily command. M 
don’t permit myself to be dictated to in matters 
like this by my own children. Your neighbour 
Mr 'Fau.s.sett appears to me a very intelligent and 
gentlemanly^ young man ; a young man such as 
1 was accustomed to associate with, myself, in 
my own early days, before I married your poor 
dear mother : not like your set, Richard, who 
are far from being what I myself consider thor- 
oughly gentlemanly. ]\Iere professional young 
men, your set, my <lear boy : very worthy, no 
doubt, and hard-working, and re.spectable, like 
this excellent Gillespie : imt not with that cachet, 
that iiidennable .something, that invi.sible hall- 
mark of true blood and breeding, that I observe 
with pleasure in your neighbour Faussett. It’s 
not yonr fault, my poor boy : I recognise freely 
that’ it’s not your fault. You take after your 
mother. She’s a dear good soul, your mother’ 
— pocket-handkerchief lightly applied again — 


‘but she’s a Plantagenet, Richard: she’s 
a Plfintagenefc.’ And with thi.s parting shot 
neatly delivered x^ohit-blank at Dick’s crimson 
face, the offended futher sailed majestically out 
of the room and strode down the staircase. 

Dick’s cheek was hot and red with mingled 
pride and annoyance ; but he answere<l notliiiig. 
Far be it from inm to correct or rebuke by woid 
or deed the living; head of the hmi.se of Plan- 
tagenet. 

‘1 hope tn God,’ he thought to himself, pite- 
ously, ‘Fs,uis.sett hasn’t asked him on purpo.se 
to try and make an exhibition of him. But 
what ou earth else can he have wanted to ask 
him for, I wonder V 

At that very same moment Faus.sett was stop- 
ping Trevor Gillingliam in the Chapel Quad with 
a cliaracteristic invitation for a wine-parfy that 
evening. ‘Drop in and Imve a glass of claret 
with me after Hall, Gillingham,’ he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’ve got a guest coming to-night. I’ve 
a.sked Plan to genet’s father round to my rooms at 
eight. He’li be in splendid form. He ’s awfully 
amu.siiig wlieii he talks at his ease, I’m told. Do 
come and give ns one of your rousing recitations. 
I want to" make things as lively as I can, you 
know.’ 

Gillingham smiled the tolerant smile of the 
Born Poet. ‘All right, m}^ dear boy,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I’ll come. It’ll be stock-in-trade to 
me, no doubt, for an unborn drama. Though 
Plantagenet ’s not half a bad sort of fellow, after 
all, when you come to know him, in spite of 
his mugging. Still, I’ll come, and look on : an 
experience, of course, is ahvays an experience. 
The poet’.s life must necessarily be made up of 
infinite experiences. Do you think Slmkcspeare 
always kept to the beaten path of humanity? A 
poet "can’t afibrd it. He mu. st .see some good — of 
a sort — in evciy thing : for he must see in it at 
least material for a tragedy or a comedy.’ With 
which comfortable assurance to salv<?. his poetical 
conscience, the Born Bard strolled oil', in cap and 
gown, with an easy lounging gait, to cjveiiing 
chapel. 


THE MOTHER OF HAPOLEOH. 

Letitia Ramolint, the Mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio on the 24th of. 
Angirst 1750. She w\as celebrated throughout 
tlie island of Corsica for her beauty, and was 
married to Charle.s Bonaparte before she had 
completed her .sixteenth year. 

The picture, S{ [lie island of Corsica was formerly 
a province of Italy, and w'as Italian in its lan- 
guage, sympathies, ami customs. In the year 
1767 it waas in%mded by a French army, and, after 
several conflicts, its inhabitants were forced ,to 
yield to superior numbers, and Corsica was 
annexed to the empire of the Bourbons. At the 
time of the French invasion, Charles Bonaparte, 
a hamlsome lawyer, of vigorous intellect and of 
Italian extraction, abamloned the profession of 
the law for the sword, mid united with his 
countrymen, under General Paoli, in their endea- 
vours to resist the invaders. He and Letitia had 
then one child, Joseph ; and the young wife 
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jicconipaiiioil lier luii^band on liorseback iu Ids 
dangerous journeys, and rode by bis side and 
shared all tlie perils by ivbicli they were sur- 
rqunded. High-spirited and brave, ^vith a strong 
Avill, the beautiful young woman appears to have 
set an example of almost Spartan endurance. 

Eight weeks after the island had been trans- ' 
ferred to the dominion of France, Napoleon was | 
born at Ajaccio, on the 15tli August 1769. | 
Singularly enough, considering the future that i 
lay before him, his birth took place under a| 
canopy of tapestry reprc.senting the heroes of the | 
IliatL 

Lutitia’s husband died not many years after the 
birth of Napoleon, He is said to have appreci- 
ated Ids sonbs power.?, which even then were 
remarkable. Madame Bonaparte was left a -widow 
at the age of thirty-five, with eight children, five 
Bons and three daughters. In her husband’s life- 
time, before their troubles came, she had been a 
wealthy woman, but now her means %vere limited. 
She retired with her children to lier country home, 
a residence approached by an avenue overarched 
by lofty trees and bordered by flowering shrubs. 
A smooth snug lawn was a plea.sant playground 
for the Hunhryo kings and queens* who called 
Letitia mother. Napoleon afterwards repeatedly 
declared that the family were entirely indebted 
to her for that xihysical, intellectual, and moral 
training wliich prepared them to ri.se to the 
summits of power to which tlie}^ afterwards 
attained. He often said : *My opinion is, that 
the future of a child for good or evil depends 
entirely upon its moiher.* 

Spealdng of the death of an uncle uponWvliDm 
the children were partly dependent, and of hi.s 
mother’s life iu her early widowhood, Napoleon 
said: *He [the uncle] then made us draw iiear, 
and gave us his hlessing and advice. “You arc 
the eldest of the family,” he said to Jo.seph, “but 
Napoleon i.s the head of it Take care to re- 
member what I say to you.” He then expired, 
amidst the sobs and tears which this Jiielancholy 
sight drew from us. Left without guid<*, with- 
,out support, my mother was obliged to take the 
direction of aiTains upon herself. But the ta.sk 
■'was not above her strength. She managed every- 
thing, provided for everything w’ith a providence 
which could neither he expected from lier .sex 
nor from her age. Ah ! -what a w^omau ! Ydiere 
shall we look forJVer eqixal? She watched over 
US with a solicitude unexampled. Every low 
sentiment, every ungenerous atfeetion, was dis- 
couraged MkI discarded. 8he .suffered aiolliing 
but that which was grand and elevated to take 
root in our youthful understandings. Bhe ab- 
horred falsehood, and would not tolerate the 
sliglitest act of di.sohedience. None of our faults 
were overlooked. Losses, privations, fatigue, had 
, no effect upon her. Bhe endured all, braved all. 
:She had the energy of a man, combined with the 
.gentleness and delicacy of a woman,* 

: Abbott tells the following anecdote, whkh shows 
how llrnt wm the rule of tlie good, high-mimled 
niotheiv , ‘A bachelor uncle owned the rural 


retreat wdiere the faiuily re.sided. He -was very 
wealtiiy, but very parsimonious. The young 
Bonax>ui'tes, though living in the abundant enjoy- 
ments of all the nece.ssaries of life, could obtain 
but little money for the pm'cha.se of those tliou- 
aand little conveniences and luxuries which every 
boy covets. YHienever they ventured to ask 
their uncle for coppers, he invariably pleaded 
poverty, assuring them that though he liad land.? 
and vineyard.?, goats and poultry, he had no 
money. At lust the boys discovered a bag of 
doubloons secreted upon a slielf. Tliey formed 
a conspiracy, and by the aid of Pauline, -who w’as 
too young to undcrsttind the share -which she had 
iu the mischief, they contrived, on a certaisi 
occasi*)!! when the uncle was pleading poverty, to 
draw down the bag, and the glittering gold rolled 
over the Jloor. The boys bux\st into .shouts of 
laughter, while the good old man w'as almost 
choked with indignation. Just at that moment 
Maclaine Bonaparte came in. Her pre.sence im- 
mediately silenced the merriment. 8he .severely 
reprimanded lier sons for their improper be- 
haviour, and ordered them to collect again the 
scattered doubloons.’ 

Na|)oleon was not an amiable child ; he wa.s 
silent and retiring in disposition ; melancholy, too, 
and impatient of restraint, Many years after- 
wards, an isolated granite rock of wild and rugged 
form, witliin -which wa.s something resembling a 
cage, in the grounds of his early home, wa.s pointed 
out as having been Ins favourite resort as a chihl, 
and it still liore the name of 'Napoleon’.? Grotto.’ 
There, whilst his brothers and si.sters -were at 
play, he would recline for liours, book in hand, 
looking out uxam the broad expanse of the 
Mediterranean, and on the blue sky overliead. 
At other times, ln.s favourite plaything wa.s a 
Binall brass cannon, -weighing about thii*ty xiouikIs. 
He delighted to hear its loud report, and to 
imagine he saw -whole scxiiadron.? mown down 
by its discharges. 

Abbott say.? the little Ixy ' loved to hear from 
his mother’s lips the story of her hardships and 
suffering.c!, a.?, with her liu.Hiand and llie van- 
qui.shed Corsican.?, slic tied from village 1o village, 
and from fastness to fa.?tness, before theix’ con- 
quering enemies. TJie mother was probably but 
little aware of the -svavlike spirit she %vas'^thiis 
inu'turing in the bo.'^om of lier son ; hut wuili luxr 
own high mental endowments, ehe could xiot be 
iii.sen.sible to the extraordinary caiiacities -wliich 
had been conferred upon the silent, thoughtful, 
X:>ensive listener.’ 

^Yhen Napoleon was about ten years of age. 
Count Marbieuf obtained admission for him lo 
the Military School at Brienne, near Paris. Forty 
years afterwards, Napoleon observed that he 
should never -forget the X'^ang he felt when 
parting with hi? mother. Stoic as lie -^\’as 
already, his .stoici.sm forsook Iiim, and lie wajit 
like any other child. He remained at this 
school five }-ear3, during which his holidays were 
spent at Corsica ; then he was promoleci to the 
Military School at Paris. AfterU'ard.s lie entered 
the army, and there his upward progress -was 
rapid. 

During the di.sturbance.s which took place in 
the island of Corsica iu the year Nax^oleon 
happened to be on a visit to his mother ; and 
when Paoii-r-dissatisfied with the excesses of the 
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Fz’euch Convention, under nvhich he then ruled 
the island — determined to surrender Corsica to 
the En;.>dish, the Bonaparte faiiiilv became head 
of the French party. Kapoleoii had tried all his 
powers of persuasion to induce the old friend 
who had been his hero in more youthful days to 
adopt a different line of coiuluet, but in vain. 
Paoli, the veteran Gene.ral, W'as eighty years of 
age ; and being firml}’ convinced tliat he was right 
in his determination, it was not likely that he 
would yield to Xapoleon, who was tlieii only 
twenty-four. Tlie frionds parted sorrowfully, 
and civil w’ar began. Paoli’s side soon became 
the stronger, as iuereasing numbers of English 
docked to his stamlard. Kax^oleon saw that it 
was u.selos.s to attempt farther resistance, and 
that he and his family could no h)nger reside 
safely in Corsica. Sorrowfully lie di.sbanded his 
forces and prepared to leave the island. 

Paoli called upon Madame P>onaparte, and 
endeavoured to persiunle lier to induce iier family 
to join him in the treasonable suiTender of the 
island to the Euglisli, urging that resistance was 
liopele.ss, and, by perverse opposition, she was 
bringing irreparable ruin and misery on herself 
and family; upon wliich Napoleon’s mother 
rejoined : ‘ I know of but two laws which it is 
necessary for me to obey— the laws of honour 
and of duty.’ A decree was immediately 
passed that the family must be banished from 
Oor.sica. 

One morning Napoleon hurried to inform his 
mother that several thousand peasants were com- 
ing to attack tlie house. Hastily seizing such 
articles of property as they could take with them, 
the family tied precipitately, and for several days 
wandered, homeless and destitute, about the sea- 
shore, until Napoleon could make arrange men ts 
for their embarkation. Their house was sacked 
by the mob and their furniture destroyed. 

It was a toiicliing seeiio wlien at zni-hiight 
an open boat, manned by four .strong row-ers, 
approached the shore near Madame Bonaparte’.s 
plundered dwelling, and, whilst an attendant 
held a lantern, the poor exihal family sorrowfully 
and ill silence entered the boat. A few trunks 
and bandbo.ves contained all their available pro- 
perty. The oarsmen pulled out into the dark 
and lonely sea. * Earthly boat,’ says Abbott, 
‘never before held such a band of emigrants. 
Little did tho.se poor and frieiidle.ss fiigitive.s then 
imagine tliat all the t}irone.s of Europe were to 
tremble before them, and that their celebrity was 
to fill the w’orld.’ xYiid in the lliglit, as hence- 
forward in their lives, Napoleon wa.s the com- 
manding spirit. 

Madame Bonaparte first settled at Nice, and 
afterwards at I\lar.seilles, where she and her 
family resided in much pecuniary embaiTas.sment 
until relieved by Napoleon’.s rising fortunes. 

When the new government of France, called 
the Directory, was e.stahlished, Napoleon, unani- 
mously applauded for having save(l the Republic 
by his energy, was appointed ComnmndciMn-chief 
of the Army of the interior. He was then only 
twenty-five ; and he had, by the force of his 
genius and the extraonliiiary exertions he had 
made, attained to a very elevated position in the 
eyes of the French nation. 

" His first step spoke well for his filial devotion. 
The historian above quoted says : ‘ Immediately 


upon the attainment of this high dignity and 
authority, witli the ample pecuniary resources 
accompanying it, Napoleon hastened to Marseilles 
to place Ills inothor in a position of perfect com*, 
fort. And he continued to watch over her with 
most filial a.s.sidnity, proving himsedf an affection- 
ate and dutiful fdon. From" this hour the whole 
family, mother, brothers, and sisters, were taken 
under his protection, and all their interests 
blended with his own.’ 

At the age of twenty-six, Napoleon wa.s placed 
by those in command at the head of the Italian 
army. There, in the mid.sfc of many tejiiptations, 
he appears to have pursiietl, an he" himself said, 

‘ a line of conduct in the highest degree im- 
proacliable and exemplary. In sj>ot!i^<s morality 
I was a Cato, and must have appeared so to all. 

I was a philosopher and a sage. My supremacy 
could only he retained by proving myself a better 
man than any other man in the army. Had I 
yielded to human weakne.sse.s, I sliould have lost 
my power.’ Abbott says that Napoleon at that 
time wa.s tempei-aie in the extreme, seldom' 
allowing liiimseif to take even a glass of wine, and 
never countenancing by his presence any scene 
of bacelianalian revelry. ‘For gaming in all its 
branches he manife.sted then and through the 
whole of hi.s life the .strongest disapproval. From 
what source did tlie young soldier imbibe tlie.se 
elevated principles'? Napoleon informs us that 
to hi.s motlier lie wu.s indebted for every jjure and 
noble sentiment wliich inspired his bosom.’ 

Public attention does not seem to have been 
directed towards NajHileon’s mother until her 
son was proclaimed Emperor in 180-k >She then 
j‘cceived the title of Madame Mere, and an 
income of a million Franc.s was settled ution lie)*. 
And that she might liave a position of political 
importance, she was made Protectrice-Ckhidrale 
of all the (diaritablc institutions of France. Such 
an ollice admirably suited her. Slie froqueutly 
solicited favours of her son for otlier.s, and was 
happy whenever her exertions met with .«ucce.s.s. 
On one occasion, upon learning of the arrest of 
the Duke d’Enghien, she even threw heriself iqiion 
her kiiee.s before Napoleon, imploring mercy for 
the unfortunate Prince. In her tender anxiety, 
she tlius laid aside that habitual dignity which 
the jullowiiig incident illustrates. Soon after 
Eapoleon’s assumption of the imperial purple he 
chanced to meet his mother in the gardens of 
St- Cloud. He was snn-onnded by coiirtier.s, and 
half playfully held out hi.s liand for her to km 
‘Not so, 1113^ .son,’ .she gravel}" replied, at the same 
time pre.^ienting her huml in return j ‘ it is your 
duiv to kiss the hand of her who gave you 
life/ ^ . 

After this, it seems a pity that truth fulness 
must 3nake us say that even this great woman 
had one little3ie.ss, if wg may call it so, of char- 
acter. She evinced sometimes a resembkace to 
tlie brollier, who.se parsimoii\" her sons had 
resented in tlieir childhood, by showing a We of 
economising, even upon trifling occasions. Tliis 
]3roved a .source of frequezit amusement amongst 
the gay circles of Paris. The Emperor himself 
was sometimes a little scandalised at her actiojjs, 
altlioiigli this did not hinder him from mo^ 
liighly resjiecting her tdianmter. 

IVirs Ellis sa3^.s; ‘Many curious instances are 
recorded of Madame Letitia’s love of hoarding; 
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for wliicli, however, she had, or thouglit she had, 
her own sufhcieiit reasons. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to calculate the effect to which her own 
}iiind may liave been earl}' impressed by circnin- 
atances with the convictions of the uncertainty 
of that success which her sons had so unexpect- 
edly attained. To the mother who had watched 
over their deserted childhood — who had learned 
in her widowed state what it was to have scarcely 
any hinnan friend on whom she could depend lor 
advancing her sons in the career of worldly dis- 
tinction ; and who, with her young family around 
her, had experienced all the anxieties of being 
driven from her native country and cast upon 
a world of stmugors—to her tliere must have ap- 
peared but an uncertain foundation for confidence 
in the sudden and unprecedented exaltation of 
her sons. And tlien, “if reverses sliould come,'^ 
who can wonder, with this experience so deepl}’" 
impressed upon her memory, that her imagina- 
tion should luiv^e been haunted with apprelien- 
sioiis, which in their mode of exhibition appeared, 
to those who were but superficial observers, sorae- 
tliing like the manifestations of an amusing kind 
af mental aberration. Under these impressions 
she is said to have replied to those who remoii- 
stratcd with her for her parsimony : “ Who knows 
but I may one day have to provide bread for all 
these kings Tf’ 

Mrs Ellis goes on to say : “But this peculiarity 
of Hmlame Letitia’s can the more easily be for- 
given when it is remembered how faithful and 
unceasing were the efforts slie employe«l for 
serving the in terests of her sons ; and especially 
how liberal were her offers of assistance when 
the tide of fortune had set against them. When 
all her sons except one were seated on thrones, 
she was uiiceasiog in her applications to the most 
powerful of them on behalf of Lucien. On 
being one day told by Napoleon that she loved 
Lucien more than she did the rest of her family 
— ^The child/ she replied, ^of wlioni I am the 
most fond is always the one that happens to be 
the most iinfortiiuate.’ 

Madame MM’e is said by one who saw her late 
in life to have been then a pale, earnest-looking 
xvonian, who, after speaking of anything which 
iriterested her much, sat with compressed lips 
and wi<le open eyes, an image of firmness of pur- 
pose combined with depth of feeling. At other 
times, ^ her soul beamed in her looks, and it was 
a soul full of the loftiest sentiments.’ The same 
writer (the Ducliesse d'Abrantes) thus describes 
her at another period: ‘The revolution of the 
8th was completed, and Paris was no longer agi- 
tated. We went to see Madame Letitia Bonaparte, 
who then lived witli Joseph. She appeared calm, 
though far from being at ease, for lier extreme 
paleness, and the convulsive movements she 
evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her 
ear, gave her features ii ghastly look. In these 
moments she appeared to me truly like the 
mother of the Q-racchi, And her situation gave 
force to the idea j slie had perhaps more at stake 
than that famous Eoman matron.^ 

" It was only natural that the tenderness of 
such a mother shonl I have been nobly shown to 
her .son when reverses came upon him and his 
wonderful fortunes change^!, fehe, wlio always 
thought most tenderly and witli the greatest love 
of that one of her children who w'as in adversity, 


followed the ban is] uxh Emperor to Elba, and, wdth 
a few attendants, took up hei’ residence there. 
Mrs Ellis says : ‘ From the earliest period of his 
' reverses, the mother’s heart with all its warmest 
affections became especially centred in the son. 
She had often reproved him for his pride and 
ambition in the days of his prosperity, and at 
} that time she was perhaps the only friend in 
existence from whose lips he had heard the 
truth ; but from the time of bis overthrow at 
Waterloo to the day of his death, her true 
woman’s heart never swerved from this one object 
of all her deepest and most absorbing interests. 
Again and again she offered him all that she 
possessed in the world, to assist iu the re-estab- 
lishment of liis affairs. “ For me,” said Napoleon, 
in his last exile, when memories of the past so 
often filled his mind, “ my mother would without 
a murmur have doomed herself to live on brown 
bread. Loftiness of sentiment still reigned para- 
mount in her breast ; pride and noble ambition 
were not yet subdued by avarice/’” 

This brave, devoted woman also thus appealed 
to the allied sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle on his 
behalf : ‘Sires, I am a mother, and my son’s life 
is dearer to me than my own. In the name of 
Hinr whose essence is goodness, and of whom 
your Imperial and Royal Majesties are the image, 
1 entreat, you to put a period to his misery, and 
to restore liim to liberty. For this I implore 
God, and I implore you, who are his vice-gerents 
on earth. Reasons of state have their limits ; 
and posterity, whicli gives immortality, adores 
above all tilings the generosity of conquerors.’ 

Again, in 1819, Napoleon’s motlier cheerfully 
defrayed the expenses of sending to St Helena 
qualiffed persons, selected by her bV‘otlier, Cardinal 
Fescli, with the apj3roval of the Pope, to minister 
to the body and soul of her unhappy son. She 
herself outlived lier illustrious son, dying when 
nearly eighty years of age, and retaining to the 
last much of her beauty of x^^u’son and extra- 
ordinary vigour of mind. 


/BABY JOHN,^ 

CHAPTEE V.~GOOD-BYK 

'Tis sweet to know tliere is an eye will mark 
Oiu* coming, and look brighter when avc coine. 

Bvrok. 

‘ He’s coming here to-moiTow 1’ It was the end 
of May, and Baby John Craddock was close on 
three months old, and Alice and Lucy were 
seriously considering the necessity of short-coating 
him. ‘ A great, big, fat boy, growing out of all 
bis clothes shameful! ’ 

Life had run on so brightly and smoothly, that 
it had seemed as if it might run on the same for 
eveiy and Alice had ceased to talk of going back 
to the mill, or Lucy to be on the lookout to stop 
her from doing so. But here, all of a sudden, 
a cloud appeared which threatened to darken the 
brightness of their day — a rock which might turn 
the peaceful sunny stream into new ways, stony 
and troubled. 


* OopiyTiglit 1892 in tlie United States of Aiaerica by Roberts 
Brotliers. 
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that this wolihl Iiavc necessitated his leaving 
Felsby about midnight. Tlie}' coiihl neither of 
them eat niij breakfast, and tliey started at the 
slightest sound, thinking it was his arrival. 

Except in the matter of extra care in the 
appearance of Baby Jobn, Lncy refused to make 
any preparations for her husband’s visit, and did 
not even tell Mrs Tripp he was coming. 

^lie’ll hide the night, won’t lie?’ Alice asked, 

^ There ’vS a room in next door that I knows I can 
have for the night, so don’t think about me. I 
knows how to make myself scarce, and I ’ll go 
right off when I see him. coming, so as yon can 
be all to yourselves,’ 

But Lucy would not hear of such a tin 
lie bides tlie night, he can just go to the 
and he’ll dine there, so don’t hotlie: 
about getting anything extra in. 
this a liorrid, pokey, little place, and haby’d 
worry him, and he ’(.1 a lot rather be by himself, 
and Mrs Tripp’s cooking ’s well enough for us, 
but it wouldn’t suit him.’ 

‘Do he think a deal of what he eats and 
drinks?’ 

‘Oh no, lie ain’t that sort at all, he’s easily 
pleased; but there! he’s used to having things 
nice, and I don’t care that he should be p 
about more than I can help along of me.’ 

He did not actually arrive till the afternoon, 
and as soon as he came, Alice slipped away, and 
went for a long walk along the cliffs, hardl 
noticing all the beautiful colours on the sea, 
or the vivid green of the new springing grass 
on the downs, so full was her heart of Lucy and 
Baby John, and Baby Jolin’s father. 

She did not come back till nearly seven, and 
then was planning a vdsit to a rheumatic old 
fislieruuui, whose ac4uaiiitance they had made 
the beach, so as not to intrude on the privacy 
of the liusbaml and wife. But befcti'c she reached 
Bestun, she met Lucy with the baby in her 
coming out to meet her. 

‘ Why, wherever have you been? I knew you 
was coming this way, and I’ve been waiting 
about for more than an hour, thinking you were 
bound to be back soon. x\nd 5^011 ’ve tired your- 
self to deatl). No, you shan’t carry baby ; you 
look as if you could hardly carry your.se] f, and 
you ain’t had no tea. I gave baby his before 
I started out, and had a cup myself; but I told 
Mrs Tripp to have the kettle on, as 3"ou ’<1 be sure 
to be in soon, and we’d all have tea together.’ 

‘He didn’t stop long, then?’ 

‘No, I could have iold jmii he wouldn’t hef 
he came. He’s gone to the Smview to have his 
dinner, and he won’t trouble to come in again 
this evening, for I told him ’we was early going 
to bed ; but perhaps he may look in to-morrow 
before he starts.’ 

‘He’s going to-morrow?’ 

‘Yes, lie’s off to America next week ; 
course, he’s terrible busy settling 
before be goes.’ 

‘ Did he^think baby growed V 

‘He didn’t take much notice of h 
poked his cheek with his middle 
you know how men do? and he said 
small, as if he weren’t a big, fine boy i 
■age.’ . .■ ■■ ■■ 
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‘ He ’s coming here to-morr&w !’ 

‘ To fetch you home ?’ 

‘No, he don’t say so.’ Liic}^ went reading on ; 
writing was not very easy for lier to decipher, 
and her husband’s hand was especially difficult 
toiler. 

Alice Avas giving Baby John his bottle, so did 
not pay much attention, till she heard Lucy 
give a ciy of surprise and rather awe-stricken 
delight. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Oh, Alice, what do j’ou think ? As far as 
I can make out, lie ’s got to go to America for 
six months on business, and be wants to know 
if I’d like to stop on here with you while he’s 
gone? Here, just you take the letter and see 
what you make of it, and give me baby.’ 

Yes ; tliere was no mistake about it. Alice 
spelt it out to the same effect. M‘r Craddock was 
obliged to go to America on important business, 
which might take him as long as six months. 
During his absence he was going to leave the 
mill under the care of a cousin of his, and lie 
asked if Lucy would prefer to return to Felsby 

or remain at Beston, or Tliere was evidently 

another alternative in bis mind, but the second 
‘or’ had been scratched out, as if it were not 
worth while to suggest it. 

Alice sat for a minute or two with lier e3’’e3 
fixed on that scratched -out ‘or,’ and when she 
looked up, there was an absent look on Lucy’s 
face, as if she, too, were pondering something; 
and she caught the baby up in her arms and lield 
it tightly against her breast, thereb.y interfering 
with that individual’s enjojuneut of tlie pjipe of 
peace*— in his case represented by his bottle — and 
producing a squall of remonstrance. 

‘What was lie going to say there?’ Alice asked, 
pointing to the scratclied-out word. 

‘I don’t know. What could one <lo except 
go back to Felsby or stop here ? And of course, 
of course, of course we’ll stay here, all through the 
summer ! Six whole lovely months — June, Juh", 
August, September, October, November.’ Lucy 
I'eckoned them olf on the fat little fingers of 
Baby John, which were more generally used to 
i llustrate ‘ This li ttle pig went to market’ 

‘It’s a long time,’ Alice said, ‘and ’— 

‘ Lovely and long 1 ’ Lucy interrupted. ‘ Why, 
Alice, I don’t believe you’re lialf as pleased as 
I am. You Te tired of me and baby, and the sea, 
and the flowers, and want to go hack to nasty, 
smoky, old Felsby ! ’ 

Alice felt that it was not really worth wliile 
to contradict such a ridiculous accusation as this, 
blit she was strangely silent and thoughtful all 
that day ; ami Lucy, too, though she kept up 
rattling talk, and planned what tliey would do, 
would drop now and theii into a wistful, uneasy 
silence, and her laughter and gaiety had a strained 
effect, as if they were not altogether natural. 

Mr Craddock hail not said what time he would 
arrive, so the girls began expecting him at the 
very earliest hour in the morning, not reckoning 
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‘ Ob, there I I don’t know. I told him as I’d 
called him after in? fatlier, and lie didn’t make ; 
no remark/ 

‘ Did he saj anything V ^ ^ ' 

'No, not a word. 1 knew he’d not think of 
such a thing/ 

Neither of the girls had ever said a word to 
one another of what had been in their minds 
since Mr Craddock’s letter came the day before, 
which was that the other alternative was for 
Lucy to go with him to America 5 and yet Lucy 
understood Alice’s question before it was iinislied, 
and Alice understood the answer, vague as it 
was. , ^ 

They ^ had to pass the Seaview to reach their 
lodgings. The season at Beston, as I have said, 
had not hegiiii^ and the Secmeii\ at the best of 
times never' a very imposing place, had the deso* 
late air of a hotel out of season. Some repairs 
were being done, and ladders were reared against 
the front, and the door was in the first stage of 
painting, when big blotches of vermilion adorn 
it. In the bow-window of the coffee-room a soli- 
tary figure was sitting at dinner with a news- 
paper propped lip on ihe cruet-stand in front of 
him, waited on by a dirty -looking maid, as the 
waiter was only engaged for the season, and 
the hotel was generally out of gear. The girls 
hastened their steps as they went by, but he 
seemed absorbed in Ms newspaper, and did not 
notice them. 

^ Doi/thelook lonesome'?’; Alice said, with com- 
punction. 

' Oh, he don’t mind, bless you 1 It ’s wliat 
he/s been used to, and lie’s one of them as likes 
his own company best’ 

At Mrs Tripp’s tea ivas ready on the table, very 
humble, but clean and cheerful looking, with a 
little bit of fire lighted, the evenings being cliill}^, 
though the days were so warm and bright, and 
a kettle steaming away on the hob, and the girl/ 
frugal meal st^rcad out on a white clotli, and the 
baby’s bassinette, in a warm corner by the lire. 

‘Don’t it look snug?’ Lucy said as they came 
ill ; and both of them thought involuntarily of 
the lonely figure in the Seaview cofiee-room. 

That room made a pretty picture half an hour 
later to any one .standing in the road, for the 
girls had forgotten to draw down the blind, there 
were so few passers-by, and the little garden, full 
of thrift aucl wall-fiower in between, prevented 
any sense of publicity. The tea-table had been 
pushed back, and Lucy sat in a low chair in front 
of the fire, wdth her sleeves rolled back and a 
large 'flannel apron on, on which ivas Baby John, 
just ^>tit of his bath, kicking and crov/iiig in the 
delightful freedom from the trammels of clothing. 
Any woman might have looked beautiful in such 
circumstances *, even Alice’s sharp, little, plain 
face wag glorified almost into loveliness as she 
knelt^ in front, doing homage to the young 
divinity 5 but Lucy’s young face, with the Varm 
colour in the cheeks, mid the hair in soft, curling 
.initklineas, and the big eyes full of mother’s love, 
seemed to some one looking in from the road 
outside, the sweetest sight possible to imagine. 

For there was a looker-on. Mr Craddock had 
found tlie mouldy quiet of the Seaviev) inexpres- 
sibly dreary, and had turned out to smoke, and 
hu^oluntarily had turned his steps in the direction 
of Mrs .Tripp’s. .He had no idea of going in 5 he 


had understood Lucy’s hint about their going to 
bed early ; and yet there was something that 
made him almost inclined to go — the baby that 
he had taken so little notice of, and the baby’s 
name, ivhicli Lucy had taken such pains to tell 
him had been given from her father. He felt as 
if Baby John gave him a claim to a corner in 
tluit bright little room, and almost ensured him 
a welcome. 

Perhaps the fixedness of his gaze made itself 
felt, as 1 believe a very earne.st look will some- 
times, for Lucy suddenly became aware that the 
blind iv as not drawn dowm, and she asked Alice 
to do it. 

‘I thought tliere ivas some one looking in.’ 
And then the blind wars drawn doivn, and Mr 
Craddock turned away to his hotel. 

The girls ivere at breakfast next morning wdien 
the little shabby hotel omnibus pulled up in 
front of the house (not that it took much pulling 
to stop the liorse, ■vvliich had been drawing seaweed 
all the week), and 2 klr Craddock came into the 
room before Alice could escape, so slie wus un- 
willingly obliged to be present at the parting of 
husband and wife. 

‘IVe only a minute to spare,’ he said, ' before 
the train, but I tliouglit I’d look in to say good- 
bye/ _ : 

Tliere ivas almost an apologetic tone in ’ his 
voice, and Alice--— wdio, it need hardly be said, 
was heart and soul on Lucy’s side, and ivould 
have maintained tbrougb thick and thin that if 
tliere was anything unsatisfactory in the relations 
between them, it ivas altogether liis fault— nowy 
felt a little vexed at Lucy’s ivaiit of readiness to 
reply. ^ ? 

‘I hope you’ll be all right wlnle I’m away,’, 
be went on, liis voice getting more business-like. 
M’ve told George Mills to keep you su2:)plied 
with money, ami if you want more you must let 
him know, and he ’ll send you a cheque. He 11 
he writing to me eveiy week on business, so he’ll 
let me know' hoiv yon get on, and if you’ve any 
message to .send lie’ll forward it. Well, 1 mustn’t 
stop, or I shall miss the train. Good-bye ! I 
suppose the baby’s asleep, isn’t it?’ 

Alice ivould have roused Baby John from the 
sivectest slumbers, even at the ri.sk of injuring 
his precious healtli ; but perhaps tliat unfortun- 
ate ‘it’ offended his mother’s ear, for she only 
drew’ back the quilt and shoived Baby John’s fat 
cheek deep in tlie pillow. 

'Yes, he generally lias a nap after he’s dressed 
of a morning,’ .she said. 

Then tliere ivas an aivkward pause, and then 
Mr Craddock turned and held out his hand to 
Alice* ‘I’m glad youTl be able to stop with 
Lucy and tlie hoy wdiilc I’m aiyay/ he said. 

And Alice put her little, rough, hard-worked, 
hand into his very heartily. ' I ’.11 see after them 
both my very best, never you fear 1 ’ And sbe 
found she liad tears in lier eyes, and a hard 
matter to steady her voice. 

And then he kissed Lucy and ivas gone | and 
there was the bang of the omnibus door, and the 
jingle of the harness and crack of the wdiip, and 
Alice drew’ back tbe curtain to look after- ifc.UvS 
it moved off. . 

'Will you luive some more tea/ Lucy said^ 
with an immense struggle after composure and 
indifference, -with a trembling hand pouring tho 
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tea into tlie sugar-basin ; btit the next minute 
Alice was cramming Lucy’s bat on ber bead any- 
how, wrong side in front, and pulling and push- 
ing her towards the door. 

‘Eiin, run !’ she was sobbing out, Lis quick as 
ever you can go • the short wav behind the 
-4??c7<,o?v you know! You ’ll be in time to catch 
him if YOU look sliarp 1’ 

^ Well,’ Alice asked, half an hour later, when 
Lucy came slowly back in very different style 
from the wild, breathless rush she liad made 
wlien she left the house, ‘ were you in time?’ 

Lucy nodded. ^The train was just in, and he 
looked quite startled to see me, and I were that 
out of breatli I could hardly speak ; but I said 
as I’d come to see him off and say good-bye. H’e 
didn’t say mucli, but I think he were pleased, 
and I’m ’glad I went; but it was all your doing, 
Alice ; I’d never have gone if it hadn’t been for 
you.’ 

CKAPTER VI.-— A BRIGHT FUTURE. 

She lived unknown, ami few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 

The difference to me I— Woiidswouth. 

John Craddock tbougbt a great deal of that 
parting with his wife. He was not at all in- 
clined to be sentimental; he was a very matter- 
of-fact and business-like Ilian, and it would have 
astonished some of his business friends, who 
accounted him more bard and sensible than lie 
really was, if they bad known bow often, even 
in the middle of business talk, the thought of 
bis young wife as lie bad seen ber last at Seston 
Station, with tluslied cheeks and bright eyes and 
rullied liair, panting out her farewell words, came 
before his mind’s eye, pleasanter even to remem- 
ber than the scene of the evening before, which he 
had contemplated througli the window. 

He bad grown to think, during those months 
since bis marriage, that it had been an entire ami 
unmitigated mistake ; and tiiafc the only thing 
now was to make the best of a hopelessly bad 
job, and rub along with as little friction as pos- 
sible. But, somehow, those few hours at Beston, 
and the sight of Baby John and Lucy coining to 
the station, the first act of spontaneous affection 
he ever remembered her to have shown (he did 
not know that even this had been proposed by 
Alice), seemed to suggest a possibility of some- 
thing better and brighter and sweeter, a possi- 
bility of a wife who might learn to love him, to 
, brighten when he came, to be sorry when he left 
I her, instead of that dreary mutual endurance 
! which had seemed the onl}^ pro.spect to the end 
of the chapter — a possibility of a home where 
he would be welcome, and whose brightness he 
would not cloud, nor have to stand outside in 
the darkness alone. That little inill-giid, Alice 
Keynolds, was a good sort, and he had made a 
mistake in separating Lucy from her. ^ Wlieu I 
go back to England,’ he used to tell himself, Lt 
shall be different and by-and-by lie used to say, 
‘ When I go home,’ and the home he thought of 
was not Apsley Villa, with all its comfort and 
respectability, but that little room at Beston with 
Lucy sitting in the firelight, with Baby John 
upon her lap. 

More than once during those sultry summer 
months in New York, he had made up his mind 


to write to lier, to say he was sorry for what was 
past, and anxious, when he came lioine, to try 
to make lier happier and win her love ; hut he 
was only used to writing business letters, uiul was 
as shy as any school -girl or bashful youth of 
writing love letters even to liis wife. And besides 
he knew -what pain and grief it would be to her 
to answer it, and how the difficulties of spelling 
and writing would cramp all the natural expnes- 
sion out of it. No, he would wait till he w'tiifc 
liome, and then, with Baby John between them, 
it would not be so liard to explain. 

Those months seemed inteiininable, Uie l.uisi- 
ness that would at one time have been of enthral- 
ling interest .seemed wearisome and irritating, 
thougli it proved, from a money point of view, 
more remunerative than he antiei]uited. Every 
week brought him satisfactory letters front 
Fekby, where all was going well and .«=nioothly 
in his absence. Occasionally his manager men- 
tioned having heard from Mrs Craddock, aLdenow- 
ledging or asking for remittance.^, and that he 
was glad to hear she and the baby were in good 
liealth ; but as he never imagined tliat this could’ 
be the only communication between husband and 
wife, parted for .six months, he only put it in as 
a matter of form, and very often omitted any 
mention of her, though Mr Craddock tore open 
Ids letters and scanned them eagerly for just thi.s 
poor, little, meagre ill Formation. 

But those months which Lucy Lad counted so 
gaily on luibj’s fat, little lingers— J une, July, 
Angiist, September, October, November-— had 
more than half gone : August’s long, dusty day.s 
had drawn to an end, and Mr Craddock was 
beginning to let himself count the days to his 
return, whieli, if everything went favourably, 
might be alino.st; a month before he had calcu-. 
lated. lie would not, however, even hint at such 
a possibility in writing borne to his niothei’ or 
his manager, lest Lucy should liear of it, and be 
disappointed if lliere wme any unforeseen delay. 
Y^ould she be disappointed i Oh dear 1 how 
much he had built on those very eliglit founda- 
tions — that impulsive riiii to the station to bid 
him good-bye, that baby named after himself. 

But it took even him by surprise when one 
day, at the beginning of September, he found 
himself at the end of his bnsines.s, and free to 
go back to England by the next steamer if so 
inindecl. There wa.s a .steamer adverti.sed to start 
the next clay, and he w'ent straight to engage his 
passage, and .spent the re.st of the day in buying 
presents to take home. What would .she like 
best? Anything for the hoy, he felt .safe about 
that; and 'next, something for Alice. He felt 
shy of taking Lucy trinkets, remembering many 
such he had given her to make the peace after 
some painful scene of irritable impatience on his 
part, and how slie had received tliein witli hardly, 
veiled indifference, and never cared to weaiy 
them. ^ , 

But it was to be different now, and so he encour- 
aged him.self to buy ii pair of earrings ivliicli took 
hi.s fancy in a .shop. IVhiie he was choosing 
them, he came aciuss a man who.se acquaintance 
he liad made in business, who ^looked surprised 
and rather ammsecl at seeing this grave, grizzled, 
middle-aged Englishman .spending so much time . 
and not a little money over these earrings ; and 
Mr Craddock found ium.self confiding to thia- 
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stranger, iu a manner totally unlike liis usual 
reserved liabit, that he was going home to his 
wife, and w'anted to take her a i^reseut. ^ 

He got them out that evening at his hotel to 
look at them, woiulering if she would like them, 
an<l if slie would let them take the place of tliose 
com moil little earrings that she prized so much, 
and whicli at one time he had suspected of 
being a gift of some former admirer, till it came 
out accidentally that they had been given her by 
Alice. He wa's just putting them back into the 
jeweller’s box with a ridiculously sentimental 
'memory of Lucy’s little ear and tlie soft curls 
of hair round it, when a knock came at the door 
and the boy brought in a telegram. 

He opened it without much interest, with 
merely a passing fear that it might delay his 
departure, and a resolution that he would not 
allow it to do so. It was from George Mills : 
‘ Deepl}^ regret to inform you Mrs Craddock died 
this morning at Boston. Wire instructions as to 
funeral.’ 

He sat looking at the telegram full ten minutes 
before he realised what it meant He even 
opened the jeweller’s little box: again, and took 
out one of the earrings and held it up to the light, 
and. went on in a dull sort of way with tlie 
thought of how it would look in Lucy's ear. It 
was impossible ! He remembered liow she looked 
as the train left the platform, with her bright, 
young face, and her hair milled by tlie speed 
with which she had come, and her e 3 ^es bright, 
and her lips parted with her breathless words, 
full of life to her finger-tips. And the night 
before, as she sat in the firelight with Bab}'* John, 
a picture of vsweetest motherhood, so young and 
strong and bright, wh}^ by the side of Alice, she 
looked the veiy picture of healtli ! And that 
was the end of it all 1 Never to tell her he was 
.sorry, to try to make amends, to win her to look 
at liim without the fear in her young eyes, to 
speak to him without tlie constraint in iier voice. 
If she had died in the beginning of the j'ear, 
when Baby John was born, it would not have 
been so hard. He had been anxions and deeply 
distressed then ; he had felt bitter regrets at the 
failure of their short married life, and ha<l 
accused himself of the fault being his, and of 
being greatly to blame j but he had not thought 
then of the possibility* of anything better and 
happier — it was only^ the end, of a grievoii.s 
mistake, not the shattering of bright hope for the 
fivture, as It was now. 

All through the night he pace<l up and down 
his room, drearily plucking up tlie little flowers 
of hope that Imd been growing so sweetly since 
he left England. He was not naturally a hopeful 
man i he had not tlie sanguine nature some 
possess, which fills the future with bright-coloured 
possibilities, which, though tliey are constantly 
dashed to the ground, "are as often renewed. 
These sanguine people get a great deal of happi- 
ness out of life, and -if they are continually dis- 
, appointed, the disappointment is not deeply 
rooted. But with natures like John Craddock’s 
it is almost a mortal wound when a hope has been 
rooted up; the poor heavy soil of such hearts 
bears no more gay blossoms or tender leaves ever 
'again* 

The boat was to start at six o’clock next morn- 
ing, and when the early call came to liis door, 


John Craddock was’ ready, and lii.s portmanteau 
packed. Before he left the hotel he wrote a 
telegram to George Mills ; ‘ Funeral at Beston. 
Make all arrangem exits.’ 


CURIOSITIES OF SLT.PERSTrnON. 

In the bardic legends and old folklore of Ireland 
we now ami, then meet with a paragraph or a 
phase of national character whicli arrests our 
tlioughts. Much there may be to feed and 
stimulate the enthusiasm of the ardent searcher 
after the mystic and the weird ; but the ordinary 
mortal of hard work-day life may be thankful if 
cliance throw a few items in liis way without 
having first to glean them out of the obscure 
notes and the long, dull, heavy pages of prosy 
compilations. 

Like some other nation.s, the Irish invested 
even the lowest forms of animal life with the 
poiver of exercising no small influence on the 
actions and destinies of men. Tlie Bara Beil 
{ForficAila oleiis^ or ‘black devil’), an insect of 
the earwig class, xised to he an object of almost 
universal abhorrence ; yet its services were some- 
times availed of in labour which demanded 
extraordinary physical e.xertion. In creeping 
along, whenever it hears any noise it always 
halts, cocks up its tail, and jerks out its sting, 
which is similar to tiuit of a bee. No reptile 
has been so much abhorred and drea<led by the 
pea.santry as the ‘black devil,’ as it used to be 
commonly believed that this insect betrayed to liis 
Jewish enemies the W'ay in whicli the Saviour went 
when leaving the city of Jerusalem. It was no 
small gain to destroy this insect ; for seven sins, 
it was said, were taken off the soul of the slayer. 
The people believed the sting of the Dara Dei I to 
be very poisonous, if not mortal, and that it pos- 
sessed a demoniac spirit. Under this impression, 
whenever it is seen in a house by the peasantry, 
they always destroy it b}" placing a coal of fire 
over it ; and when burnt, the ashes are care- 
fully swept out. It is not trodden on by foot, 
as a less formidable insect would be ; nor is it 
killed by a stick, for it is believed tliat the 
poisonous or demoniac essence would be conveyed 
to the body of the slayer through leather or 
wood. It has often been related that labourers 
have been enabled to perform extraordinary feats 
through the agency of the black devil, which 
they insert in some part of the implements of 
their labour ; but the few who were so daring as 
to have recourse to such means were regarded as 
dabblers in the black art, and were looked upon 
as reckless, as ‘ utterly left to themselves,’ and 
almost beyond the pale of salvation. This insect 
is still considered exceedingly dangerous ; it is 
thought to be a kind of scorpion ; but very few 
indeed are now disposed to lift it to the dignity 
of preternatural inliuence* 

The cuckoo is associated with ideas of a milder 
character. When first heard, in whatever quarter 
you are looking, in that direction yon are to live 
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the refet of the y ear ; but the cTistance is iiidefiiiite ; But Cat 
it may be a mile, or it may be a hundred miles, had reco 
and there is always a large margin allowed on hito all 
either side tlie line, which gives easy fulfilment 
to the prediction. This happy arrangement leaves 
plenty of s|)ace for coincidence, and gives the toh4t c 
cuckoo a long lease of prestige and importance, weigdis a 
The cat, so intimately associated witli tlie lUKlersta 
idolatry of Egypt, was not likely to be forgotten that the 
ill the fetichisin of Celtic mythology. The preter- poor gir 
natural attributes said to be ascribed to it by the 
Druids have outlived the Druids, their rites and 
their systems, and have come down to us refined 
and mellowed by the lapse of centuries. CJiesar 
Otway, a diligent gleaner of the reliques of 
I ancient Irisli superstitions, has preserved in his pi^y jt i 
Erris and Tyrawley some notable instances of (jiieen’s 
the weird character and magical influence of this in mana 

I mysterious animal. He says : ‘ Cats are supposed 

to be but too often connected with witchcraft, 
and to lend their outward forms to familiar 
spirits. Tlie timorous respect persons have for ^ 

them is increased by the fact of their frequent 
meetings, to which they come from a distance of 
seven or eight miles ; and from fifty to sixty are 
often in the assembly. The j>arliament is gener- 
ally oil these occasions under a haystack, and, „ 

as ill another great house of congress, their ppggiqg” 
deliberations are in the night. Their discoorsa is ^ bi'iHj 
as loud as it is vehement. What they debate 
about is not exactly ascertained, but, no doubt, 
of matters of grave import to feline polity: war \ 

and commerce, ways and means, tlie falling of . 

followers, the increase of rats, tlie shortening of I 

tails, much arguing at anyrate about raising the 
wind ; for Ends cats are known to have the power • 

of creating a storm or causing a culm ; and tins 
supposition seems to have arisen from cats being 
observed scratcluiig the leg of a stool or a table 
or any upright thing within their reach, previous jii^ceda 
to a gale of wind, looking most knowingly and 
consciously the whole time, and frequently ac- , 

compaiiying their exercise with most melancholy , . ' 
mews. The storm which succeeds is supposoil to J 1 ^ 
be the efiect of this feline proceeding, which is he iiau 
looked on as an incantation, insomucli that, the tyrants 
moment a cat is observed to commence this was alir 
scratching, it is immediately struck at with a by obse 
stick or tongs or any other weapon within reach ; Executi 
it is, moreover, assaulted wdth a clap of curses fonnalil 
peculiarly appropriate to cats under these circum- ^ 

stances. As soon as the storm begins to rise, all ' 
the available cals are seized and placed under 
metal pots, and there held in durance vile until ^he crn 
they resort to the exercise of their power in on her 
, causing a calm. Now, not only is this power restrain 
universally allowed, but what is of incalculable to refr? 
importance, it is often taken advantage of by the light oi 
cat’s owner.V ^ ^ ^ seen lie 

Not very long ago, a vessel was detained in rjyigQji, 
Blacksod Bay. During the time of delay, the QyJers* 
skipper became intimate with and engaged the . ' 

afiections of Catty Kane. But when his vessel 
was ready for sea, the roving blade, with all a 
sailor’s inconstancy, hoisted his sails and put out Dne 
to sea, never intending to see the fair one more, atioii, r 


But Catty knew a trick \Yorth two of that, and 
had recourse to her cat. And now the brig is put 
into all her trim to clear tlie bay, but in vain ; 
the wind blows a hurricane, and she must come 
back to her old anchorage. From this time forth, 
day after day, the captain used all possible skill 
to get out of the harbour ; but as often as he 
weighs anchor lie is driven back again ; and Catty 
understaiuls the management of her cat so well, 
that the brig must came in for shelter close to the 
poor giiTs residence. This continued for many 
months. The cargo is spoiling ; what is he to do ? 
Wh}^, as the captain finds it impossible to quit 
Catty, he must needs marry her j and .so, taking 
her and her cat on board and doing all decently, 
next day, with a fair wind and flowing sheet, he 
can and does bid adieu to Blacksod Bay. What a 
pity it is that spinsters in other portions of the 
(jiieen’s dominions have not the art of Catty Kane 
in managing her grimalkin 1 


EXPIATION. 

A STORY OF THE CHILIAN REVOLT. 

CHAPTER II. 

Weeks, months, passed. The civil war continued 
with varying fortune. One day the Gongi*ess 
party gained some advantage, on another the 
President’s troops were reported to have gained 
a brilliant victory. Not that there was any 
reliable news published : a strict censorship had 
been established, with the result that a drawn 
battle became a decisive victory, and a severe 
defeat a temporary check. Not everybody was 
misled by this device. The actual fortunes of the ; 
conflict were known to many, and an impression I 
was gaining ground dally amongst tliose better I 
informed that the repeated successes of the Con- i 
gi’essi<mists pointed to a speedy ternuiiatioii of i 
the war in their favour. The beliavioiu* of Bal- | 
maceda liimself lent much support to this belief.. 
His authority was still paramount in the chief 
cities ; and, in showing increased severity towaivH 
his prisoners and terrorising every one of wlioni 
he had the least suspicion, he displayed the 
tyrant’s premonition of impending disaster. It 
was almost possible to tell how the -war progressed 
by observing his conduct towards his prisoners. 
Executions were becoming terribly comnion. The 
formality of trial was scarcely observed, in many 
cases entirely dispensed with, Ada and her ■ 
mother had a , terribly trying time. Suffering 
the crucdlest tortures of suspense and anxiety 
on her husband’s behalf, the young girl had to . 
restrain and subdue every manifestation of it, 
to refrain from all inquiry, lest suspicion should 
light on them and worse happen. She had not 
seen lier husband since that one meeting in the 
prison. Amongst the first of the President’s 
orders after the outbreak of wnir was that pro- 
hibiting all intercourse betoveen x>risoiiers and 
their friends. 

j One day, a few months after George’s incarcer- 
ation, rumours of an affair between the two armies '■ 
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readied the town. The Government industriously 
drculated the report that the rebels had made 
an iuisuecess.t‘nl attack ; but, in spite of every- 
thing, it leaked out that, on the contrary, the 
President’s troops had sustained a serious reverse. 
There was nmch ^ secret rejoieing among the 
partisans of the Congress party, iniiigled with 
apprehensiou.s as to what Balinaeeda ivould do 
ill the way of reprisal, apprehensions which 
gathered terror when it was seen next day that, 
for the first time, tlie defeat of the Government 
was 02 ienly asserted. It was said that Balinaeeda 
was more enraged at this display of temerity 
and coiitidence than at the defeat itself. 

The populace was trenieudousiy excited. What 
business was done was transacted in feverisli liaste. 
Towards e veiling, ruiuours of severe measures of 
reprisal began to circulate, and the rejoicing of 
the Oongressioiiists gave way to the most gloomy 
apprehelisious as to the fate of their imprisoned 
comrades. 

At an early hour on the following morning Don 
Pulido arrived at Mrs Gorman’s house and asked 
for an immediate interview. Ada came down 
•with her mother, and both were trembling with 
excitement, knowing that nothing but news of 
impurtaiice would have caused so early a visit. 
When Ada saw; the lawyer’s face and read the look 
of pity ill it, her heart seemed, to stop. She gasped 
and sobbed out : 1 0 God ! what is it V Tlien 
turning to the elder lady, jirst said : ‘ Oh dear 
mother ami fell into her arms. 

The terror and trouble of the last few months 
had left their marks on the young wife. A deep 
line between the eyes testified to the continual 
pressure of despairing thought, and the pallid 
cheeks and swollen eyes bore witness to man}' a 
sleepless, tearful night. 

‘ I must speak to you alone,’ said Don Pulido, 
addressing Mrs Gorman. 

‘jSTo, no!’ cried Ada. ^Let me know now, at 
once. Oh! he is dead ! lie is. dead!’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

The words were reassuring, but the tone and 
iuiiection were anything but cheering. 

‘He is not dead,’ resumed the lawyer, ‘and you 
may see him soon.’ 

‘FreeP 

‘No 1 — Now, let me .speak to your mother.’ 

‘Why not tell me? What is it? Who has a 
better right than I to hear? Is it about (Jeorge?’ 

‘ Yes ; but I can only tell your mother. You 
will know all very soon. Please ’ 

Ada went away reluctantly. 

‘You have bad news, I see,’ said the widow as 
the door closed. 

‘I have — terrible news, P»efoi’e coming here, 

I have taken every pains to verify it, and’ 

‘ ‘ Don’t keep us in suspense. iVhat is it ?’ 

‘George is condemned to death !’ 

‘ To death I Por what ?’ 

‘Ask the brutal tyrant,’ began the lawyer, but 
/' checked himself and paused. 

^.;Mrs Gorman was dumb. . . 

Balinaeeda chooses to assert that his late 
defeat is due to the plots and machinations 
.''■between the enemy and some of the suspected 
'’Prisoners, Seven of them are on this ground to 

e shot, to-day. I have seen the list.’ 

■ ‘How could they do any harm in prison V - 
‘There is no reason in it. It is a transparent 



device. A stroke of revenge and an attempt to 
strike terror.’ 

‘ Oh my poor cliild ! Is tliere no hope ?’ 

‘I; fear not, unless our — the Congress troops 
reach here and capture the prison before nine 
o’clock tliis morning, and that’ — - 

‘ Is impossible. My poor cliild I’ 

‘ If you think it advisable, I think I could gain 
permission for a last interview ; but the time is 
short, very short.’ 

‘ I will tell Ada, and be guided by her bearing. 
God help me to support her. My dear, dear child ! 
Poor George-! — Will you wait a few niiuutes, my 
friend?’ 

‘ Of course 1 But lose no time, if you decide to 
see him again,’ 

The widow left the room. She was ab.sent 
about ten minutes, and returned, accompanied by 
her daughter. 

The lawyer looked closely to see what effect the 
fatal intelligence had had on the girl, but a lie was 
already dressed for going out, and the upper part 
of her face was hidden by a veil, and only the 
drooping, q^uivering lips were to be seen, visibly 
telling the agony of the sorely stricken heart. 

‘ Shall we go f’ whispered the old lady. 

‘Yes,’ assented the lawyer. He bent an inquir- 
ing look on the mother, indicating Ada witli a 
motion of his head which meant, ‘ Does she know 
air?’ 

Mrs Gornian nodded assent. 

Outside the door, a conveyance was waiting, into 
wbich the three niounted, and were driven off. 
Early as it was, the town was astir. Little knots 
of men were conversing eagerly at street corners 
and crossings • women and clnldreii looked out 
from every door and window. Whilst driving 
through one of the main streets, a man on the 
side- walk signalled to the driver to stop, and, 
coming up to the carriage, entered into an earnest 
wliispered conversation witli Don Pulido, at the 
end of which lie made off huxTiedly, after saluting 
tlie ladies sympathetically. 

The lawyei' said nothing, but Ida face brightened 
and he looked somewhat less despondent. After 
leaving the town they saw severa,! carriages driv- 
ing quickly in the same direction, and a thin 
stream of people on foot making towards the 
prison. Don Pulido looked out eagerly and 
anxiously from side to side as they drove on. 
Ada was sitting quietly, looking out with that 
fixed unseeing gaze that tells of thoughts too 
intense for speech. Her face wore a terrible 
expression of repressed grief. Don Pulido looked 
at her, and her agony seemed to move him strongly. 
He leaned forward and whispered : ‘ There is to 
be an attempt at rescue. There is every hope— 
successfully !— Hush I not a word.’ 

Mrs Gorman was palpablj' cheered; but Ada 
had not heard, or, hearing, "had not understood. 
She looketl straight ahead, now with an eager, 
penetrating glance, as though sdie would overcome 
distance and all obsttacles and see her lover- 
husband. 

At last they came in sight of the prison, a low 
building siuToiinded by a high wall, the roof 
alone being visible from the outside. A’ number 
of people were present in scattered groups, kept, 
however, at a respectful distance from the prison 
walls by a cordon of soldiers. The candage drove 
up until its progress was arrested by an officer, , 
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‘ You cannot advance/ said he. ’ 

* I must see the Chief/ said the lawyer ; ‘ these 
latlies are relatives of one of the condemned, 
and ~ 

‘ Hush iVsaid the oilicer, solemnly. 

Tliere came a peculiar clicking sound from 
within the walls. Then a sharp voice rang out ! 
One word 1 A roll of musketry 1 A little cloud 
of smoke ! 

The olFicer turned. ^ You were too Lite. It is 
over.’ lie pointevl to Ada, wiio luul fainted. 

AVhat is the meaning of it?’ excitedly 
queried the lawyer. ^It was fixed for nine 
o’clock.’ 

The man smiled. ‘There were rumours of a 
rescue. To defeat itj the execution was put for- 
ward an hour.’ 

From the hour when this atrocious deed was 
perpetrated, the tide appeared to set stronger than 
ever against Balniaceda. Condemned by public ' 
opinion, deserted by many of his best- supporters, 
harassed by an open enemy who outmanceuvrecl j 
and outfought his troops, he hastened to his end. I 
Shortly after the execution, Mrs Gorinau and 
Ada removed to Yalparaiso, intending to sail 
thence to England, Associations were too painful 
to permit of their remaining in the country. It 
was, however, not found an easy matter to settle 
their business affairs in the unsettled state of the 
country, and they were compelled to linger oii 
during all the later stages of the rebellion. The 
repeated succe.sses of the insurgents had incited 
the President to such a degree of tyranin'- and 
severity that, outside his armed followers, he had 
few or no adherents. The great hulk of the 
populace were wishing and praying for his down- 
fall. 

Ill the beginning of xViigiist it was reported 
that a number of the Santiago prisoners had 
made their escape and lied, hotly chased to the 
luouiitaiiis. Whether they evaded their imrsuers 
or were overtaken and massacred was nut known. 
They veere not brought back. 

At last the cri.si.g was reached. The Congress 
troops effected a landing on the coast, and marched 
on Valparaiso. The President’s army went out to 
meet them, and a week of desulfcoiy skirmishing 
took place, culminating in a great battle. In the 
result, Balmaceda’s army was practically destroyed, 
ami he himself became a fugitive. The victo- 
3‘iou3 troops entered 'Yalparaiso amid the acclama- 
tions and rejoicing.s of the inhabitants. A number 
of vessels which had been hovering about the 
port, awaiting the result of the fighting, now 
came boldly in and discharged a crowd of exiled 
and proscribed citizens. On the day following 
the entry of the victors, Ada and her mother 
ventured out into the streets. The town was in 
a .state of disorder and tumult, as was to be 
expected, but the work of restoring order had 
begun. The two ladies stopped to read a pro- 
clamation on a wall, and while doing so, a well- 
known voice behind them exclaimed in a joyful 
tone : ‘ Ada ! You here !’ 

Turning round quickly, they saw — George de 
Xardez. The two thus acco.sted, apparently by 
one from the grave, turned pale, trembled, and 
looked questioningly from one to the other. 

. „.-,‘What does this mean?’ said George. ‘Do 
3 ’ou not know me ?’ 


Ala was the first to recover. She reached out 
her hand with a piteous gesture, half incredulous 
half rapturous, and said : ‘ George, my dear 
George ! are you alive V \ 

Tlie young man convinced her of his vitality 
by an ardent embrace. Then they turned home- i 
wards, George refusing to give or hear any explan- 
ations until they were .‘^afe indoors. Here they 
related tlieir story — of the lawyer’s visit, and his 
coimiinuicutiou of the death .sentence, of their 
drive to the prison only to reach it in time to 
liear the rattle of the musketry, oaiTying, as they 
thought, death to Ijiin and desolation to them- 
selvccs. 

‘ Don Pulido was mistaken, I siq'ipose, George ?’ 
saiil Ada in conclusion; ‘you were not among 
the condemned.’ 

‘Most assuredly I was/ replied George.—* Let 
me tell you all. I had .'•everal interviews with 
niy father whilst we were confined. He sliowed 
the deepest soirow ami remorse for his action 
towards me, and I Ledieve, was unceasing in his 
efforts to obtain my relea.se ; but he had lost 
all bis iufiiieuce. One morning we were all 
called into tlie corridor. Father was amongst us, 
and managed to whi.'^per to me tliat my name 
would be called, amongst a number of others, 
for transference to another prison, that he would 
answer to it, and take iny place, a.s he had great 
hope by so doing of obttiiniiig an audience with 
the President. Of course I assented, knowing 
he had sources of information not common to all 
tlie prisoners. '\Yell, the names were ctdled out, 
mine amongst them. Father stepped forward 
and took my place. As he pa.ssed me he slipped 
a letter into my hand. The remainder of us 
were reconducted to our cells. Boon after I 
heard the .sound of firing, but I had no idea 
wliafc it meant.’ George pau.sed— lie was deeply 
all ec ted. 

Tim two listeners were in tears: they had 
gues.sed the rest. 

‘ C)h dear 1 and I have been abusing him so 
bitterly/ said Ada. 

‘ I looked at the letter/ continued George, ‘ and 
found it marked, To be opened when you are 
freed. If that: .should not take ])lace before six 
mouths elapse, or in the event of anything' 
happening to you, to be sent to your wife.” I 
put it carefully away. AYeeks and weeks pas.sed, 
and I liad almost given up all hope of seeing 
your dear face again, my darling. By-and-hy 
the surveillance of our jailei's relaxed. I believe 
they were being drawn upon to join the army. 
Wa managed to establish coimniinication with 
each other, and then wdth .some friends outside. 
A plan of escape was formed, which succeeded. 
Eight of us got away, and readied the mountains.' 
We had a Inird hitter time of it—eold and hunger, 
weaiiue.ss and <lespair, were always wifcli lus/but 
at last we reached the coast, and found a steamer, 
wdiich brought us here just in time to hear of the - 
tyrant’s defeat.’ 

‘ And the letter, George P ■ ", ' ' . 

‘ Here it is I ’ 

Mv DEAR Son — Y ou are condemned to be sliot 
this moiUiing. I, by whose folly -this has been 
brought about, will take your place and your 
bnlleA'. You may still have to suffer, but at 
least you have another chance. I have done 
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every felling on earth to save you. I will die for 
you now, in the hope of sparing you to your wife, 
and earning her forgiveness and yours. 

Enrique DE Nardez. 


THE CHTONODOXA LUCILHE, OE GLOEY 
OF THE SNOW. 

Having had the Iiononr of introducing the 
Shirley Poppy and the poetical Edelweiss to the 
readers of CJianibers^s Journal, and both plants 
having become so popular and widely cultivated, 
it is hoped our enterprising readers will give 
their next attention to one of the loveliest of 
iloral beauties, by way of experiment in flori- 
! ciiUurej and select the Chioiiodoxa for that pur- 
^ pose. Its Greek name simply means ‘the glory 
i of the snow/ and is very aptly applied to a 
i plant that grows aloof from human habitation, 
thousands of feet high, amongst the ’wildernesses 
of snow that envelop the mountainous ranges 
, of Siberia and other high alpine altitudes. 

There it displays itself in its native home—its 
' sw’eetness lost upon the desert air — unless a few 
ardent botanists cull its blooms for their ow'ii 
special purposes. As a botanical rarity, it has 
very niucli the appearance of a Scilla or blue 
squill, and at first sight greatly resembles the 
more familiar Scilht ISiherica. Closer examina- 
: tion, however, proves it to be scarcely a squill 
at all, but a new candidate for fame, with the 
distinguishing generic title of Ohionodoxa. The 
old proverb, * Far-fetched, dear bought,’ does not 
apply to this new favourite, which has been in 
cultivation in England several years now, although 
it lias nut made the headway we hope it will do 
[ when its beautiful flowers becoiiie kiiowii and 
its several a<l vantages are made prominent. The 
Glory of the Snow grows taller than the Siberian 
squill. It is larger, of a sky-blue, cobalt, or 
porcelain colour, ami is one of otir mo.>?t showy 
and splendid early* blooming bulbous plants, the 
petals arranging themselves abiiost like a blue 
star, with a white centre, formed by the claws of 
said petals at their insertion into the calyx. 
Headers will be glad to know that this exquisite 
, liowor is to be grown from the bulbs supplied by 
nurserymen in the autumn, and they may be 
I treated like any others and with e<|ual success. 
Take them any time now, and up to November, 
plant them wherever you choose, and they are 
sure to prosper. Give them any waste place on 
rock' work or in the garden, and they wdll cover 
it with beauty. Plant them in pots for the 
conservatory, and they will do equally well, and 
surprise those who liave not already seen them 
with their simple, modest charms. They may be 
left iiii<Iisfcurbe<l for years, requiring no' thought 
I and no fresh manipuhitioii of soil ; and every 
year, in the winter or early s|)ring, they will 
unfold themselves and attract attention — Hlie 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes,^ 

This pretty plant completes our trieoloiir—'red, 
white, and blue, a trio of lovely colours — the 
, bridal Edelweiss, the brilliant rosy Shirley Poppy, 

. and the cerulean Snow-glory, There is this to 
be said of the lasfc, that it compares favourably 
. with other vegetable blues, and may be used in 
, many ways that will suggest themselves for orna- 
mental work. The llowers may be put under 


pressure between sheets of botanical paper, with 
the best results, not changing colour as much as 
other blue flowers are known to do. Deft fingers 
will improvise the most fascmatiiig Christmas 
novelties from the dried specimens with the aid 
of a few blank cards ; and they may be made to 
form delightful souvenirs for birthdays, Easter 
and New-year welcomes, and for sending round 
the world, wherever love and alTection call for 
remembrance. Designs for brackets and fret- 
work, for windows, for panel-work and picture- 
frames, for bazaar ornamentation generally, and 
much other graceful and artistic elaboration, will 
be the fruitful result of a heap of these Snow- 
glory leaves and blossoms ; and they will afford 
innocent and pleasant diversion for the young 
folk during the irksome winter evenings. 

John Emmet, F.L.S. 


THE SWALLOW’S DEPAllTUIlK 

*Yes, frieiiJ Elackbird, you say truly, all the summer 
flowers are dying, 

And the harvest sheaves are garnered, and the air 
grows damp and cold, 

And your kin have ceased their iove*soiigs, and the 
mournful wind is sighiug 

In. tlie woods through boughs of russet and of 
scarlet, bromse, and gold. 

‘ But ’tis not because tlie cushats cry in chorus 
melancholy 

That I’ll seek tlie south and summer, not because 
the skies are gray, 

Not because tlie wintry berries gleam upon the shining 
liolly, 

But because I’ll bring good tidings to a soldier far 
away. 

‘ Oft vou’ve lurked amid die fruit-trees in the dear 
old-fashioned garden ; 

So you know the dwelling, Blackbird, that we l;)uilt, 

I and my mate, 

Near the gnarled, ancient pear-tree, .standing like a 
.sturdy warden 

O'er the husli of sweet musk ro.se.s by the narrow, 
rustic gate. 

‘There one eve I heard a soldier tell a niahl ho loved 
her dearly ; 

And she only laughed and aimwered all his words in 
mocking tone ; 

But since he has sailed to India, I’ve heard her oft 
: and clearly 

Say, while tear-drops dimmed her bright eyes, that 
her heart was all las own. 

‘So, ’tis not in dread of winter that my leave to-day 
I’m taking 

Of you, Blackbird, till the .spring-time brings new 
robe, s for wood and dell ; 

But because in tropic splendours that poor fellow’s 
heart is aching, 

x\nd I mu.st fly .south to tell him that the maiden 
loves him 'vveil.’ 

M. Eook. 

X'k’iiited and Published by W. k E. Chambeus, Limited, 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD SONG: 

HEY, TUTTI, I’AITIE. 

Ix ail illfcerleavod copy of Johnson’s Seot-i Mnsical 
Musc%im there is a note on the fragments of an 
okl song, in the handwriting of Burns, iu wiiich 
the foIloNviiig passage occurs : ' i\lauy of our* Scots 
airs have outlived their original, and perhap.s 
many subseipient sets of verses.’ It would ].)e 
difficult to discover any better illii-stration of this 
remark than the air to which the poet wrote the 
ineniorable words of ‘Scots, wlia hae.’ 

In that bipartite work of art we call a song, the 
umsie seems to represent the soul, and the words 
the body ; and when the soul wears the bui.Iy out, 
as the sword does the scabbard, and the muddy 
vesture of decay begins to fall away from the 
spirit by which it lived, the soul itself, by some 
hidden power of musical metempsychosis, finds a 
fresh embodiment, reclothes herself, so to speak, ! 
in vernal singing robes, which will serve her fur , 
another term of her existence. The air to wliich | 
bScuts, wha liae’ was written has worn out many j 
,sets of such, singing garments, for it is one of the : 
very oldest of Scottish songs. It has been known 
by many name.s and iu one disguise or another 
can be traced back at least four hundred years. 

The words of its earliest known appearance 
as a song, ‘ Hey ! Now the Day Dawis,’ are not 
probably the first verses to which tlie tune was ' 
attaclied. Although the date of tiie birth of 
Alexander Montgomerie, the author of the w'ords, 
is not known, he must luive been w’ritirig pre- 
vious to 1566, the date of the Bannatyne Manu- 
script, as some of his poetry occurs in that collec- 
tion. But the song by that name w’as knowui 
long before his time. It is mentioned by Gavin 
Douglas (1512), Bishop of Dunkekl, in the pro- 
logue to the thirteenth book of his translation 
of Virgil, as a favourite song among the vulgar ; 
while liis still elder contemporary, Dunbar, alludes 
to it in one of his poems, in wdiich lie laughs at 
certain minstrels of Edinburgh for having only 
two tunes— 


Your couiinorie iiienstnilis has no tiinc 
But ‘Now the Day DaM'is/ and ‘Into June.’ 

Montgomerie’s verses, judging from their style, 
were probably not written loefore the reign of 
James YL, at wliose court the poet was a retainer 
and pensioner, and were no doubt a revised ver- 
sion very considerably altered, while ;retaiiung 
the name of the much earlier song idluded to by 
Douglas and Dunbar, and by whose testimony we 
are enabled to establish the date of the air at not 
h*i,ter than the beginning of the reign of James 
IV., however earlier it may have been composed. 
From the fact of its first appearance occurring in 
a Lute-book, the probability is that in the first 
place it was composed for that instrument either 
by ,‘i Bcotclimun ’who had received lii.s lausical 
education abroad, as. was the fashion of tlie time, 
or by one of the lUiliun or French musicians at 
the court- of Urn music-loving monarch, and among 
whom the king himself was an accomplished lute- 
player. .Farther hack, however, than the Douglas 
ami Dunbar references carry us, all is conjecture ; 
and the tradition alluded to by Burns that it 
was the air to which Bruce’s arm}- marched to the 
victory of Bannockburn is tradition and nothing 
more. 

How the air acquired its later name of ‘ Hey, 
tutti, taitie,' or what that title means, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Jamieson gives it 
as an interjection, meaning ‘Pshaw !’ but svithout 
stating his authority. He quotes a verse of a 
song in which the words occur, but where 
substitution of the word VPsliaw !’ would make 
the verse absolutely ridiculous. He also conjec- 
tures it may mean ‘ the tutiiling of a hoim, 
does not help us much. Dr Douglas o 
shiels, he informs us, thought the plirase 
from a drinking song with a French refrain, 
‘Hei, toutes totes, PIo, toutes tetes but, un 
tunately, it is quite impossible to fit the 
verse to the tune. It is more probably derived 
from the Italian musical phraseology, ‘tutta’ and 
Hutto,’ or their plurals, Hiitte’ and Hutti’— 
teclniical terms, indicating how the tune should 
be 
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with their additions of Hutta forza^ (loud as poa- I 
sitde)j ‘fcutti unisoni/ &c. Such phrases — usually I 
written at the top of the page— might easily be ' 
mistaken for the title to a piece of music, written 
for a lute, or au orchestra of such instruineuts as 
were used at that time, without any song-name 
attached to it. The addition of a final to tiie 
word tul-ti ’ gives it ti Scotch character, while we 
have only to prelix the interjection ‘ Hey 1’ to 
make the metamorphosis from Italian to Scotch 
c.oiuplete. Our simple exclamatory ‘Hey !’ has a 
very wide scope in Scottisli poetry. In numy of 
our songs it is used to heighten the general effect, 
as naturally as the crack of the linger and thumb 
in the Keel of Tuiloch, Like all true idioms, it 
fcakcs tlm colour of its context, hence the variety 
of its uses. To tliose unfortunate pei’sons who 
have been born furtli of the r(.*alm of Scotland, 
the effect of 

Hey, tlio bonnie, how, the lioiinie, 

Hey, the boimie briest-kuots, 

is simply incoriimnnicable. In another direction 
it exhibits its sly, rpiizzical, yide-glaueing rpiality — 

Hey, how, Johiime iny lad, 

Ye ’re no sac kind 's ye should hae been, 

addressed to ‘a cauldrifo wooer;’ which, again, 
is very diflerent from the rousing effect in the 
satirical song of 

Hey ! Joluniie Cope, are ye wauken yett 

And once more, see how it lends itself to the 
dare-devil abaudoiiment ui the old song in Herd’s 
Go] lection ; 

Bing Hey 1 I'day tip the rinawa’ bride, 

For she has taeu the gea 

Certain!}', wlierever the ‘tuUi, taitic’ came from, 
tile * Hey ’ was not far to seek. 

Montgomerie’s song was long supposed to bo 
lost, until Sibbald, as he tells us bimseli; in his 
Olirotiieles of Hcoituh Poetryj was lucky enough to 
find it in a manuscript collection of poems in the 
College Library of Edinburgh. The music which 
Sibbald gives to the old song, although a little 
less ernate, is fnudumeutally the same air as that 
. .now.' in use. ■ ■ 

A hnudred years after Montgomerie’s time, the 
tune .reappears in a new dress, this time in a 
Jacobite coistuine, in the toast-song of ‘Here’s to 
the ‘King, Sir,’ publisliod in Thomsnn’s Scottish 
Affs, tind containing an allusion to the project 
of Uharlea XII, of Sweden coming to the help of 
the House of Btiunt, whicli enables us to fix its 
(late abi'mt 1718. So all the setts of words, from 
iirst to last, cam be sung to the same tune, by 
whatever name we choose to call it. Montgomerie\s 
‘ Hey 1 Now the Day Dawis,’ of the end of the 
sixteenth century ; the Jacobite drinking song 
of the bemnning of last century • as well as the 
.‘Scots, wmi hae’ of Burns, niid Lady Nairne’s 
‘Lniul o’ the Leal’— both now about a hundred 
.years old— are all fitted to the same frame, 
.both ' musically and meirically. The poems in 
:eacb; case rare written in the same stanza, that 
known aa the Kyrtelk, consisting of four lines, 


the first, secoml, and third rhyming, while the 
fourtli is used as a refrain. Perhaps the best- 
known and the most beautiful example of the 
Kyrielle in tlie language is Dean i\Iilnian’s hymn, 
beginning, ‘Whon" onr heads are bowed with 
woe.’ 

There has been some difference of opinion as 
to the exact date and circumstances under which 
Burns produced ‘Scots, wlia hae,’ arising out 
of a discrepancy between a statement inaile by 
Burns in a letter to liis friend Thomson, and 
a statement of quite a different kind made by 
Ills more intimate friend, John B^une. IMr Syme 
declares that the poem was composed when they 
were riding together through a thunder-storm 
between Kemmire and Gatehouse, in July 1703, 
and tliat on the following day Burns gave liim 
a copy of tlie poem. But the poet, writing to 
Thomson a full month after, says that he wrote 
it ‘yesternight.’ The fact that the two Mends 
did make the journey, as well as the time and 
place of it, is not disputed ; and in believing that 
Burns was inaccurate, we are only believing in 
inaccuracies be was continually committing, many 
of tliem far more ridiculous than this. In one 
case he sent his friend Thomson a song whicli 
lie declared he had just finished — glowing from 
the mint’ wei'C the words he used— while he had 
sent the same poem two years before in ii letter 
to Clarinda. There was no intention to misre- 
present matters ; but Burns was careless and for- 
getful about such tilings, and his pocket? as ivell 
as his brains were kept crammed with song 
material by his indefatigable provider, Mr Thom- 
son, so that he must have had many poems about 
him in every stage of development. Lockhart 
says we have tlie germ of Burns’s ode in the 
rapture 'he expressed while standing on the field 
of Bannockburn, an eloquent note upon which 
appears in his Journal of August 1787, six years 
before the poem made its appearance. The poet, 
we must mnember, had a reputation for impro- 
vising, which he was vain enough to encourage, 
although lie lets us know what care he bestowed 
on his higher efforts; how, when all his prelim- 
inary cogitation and workings of his bosom v'cre 
over, he retired with his snliject ‘to the solitary 
ffresido of his study.’ Wlio now would conqinre 
any of his admitted impromptus with his fuiifihed 
woi'k ? Had the poet lived to superintend a final 
edition of his works, he would not have, suffered 
I them to appear in the same volume with the 
‘Cotters Saturday Niglit,’ ‘Halloween,’ or ‘Tam 
o’ Shanter.’ Poems like ‘Scots, wha hae’ are 
not written off the reel ; and when Burns sent 
it to his friend Thomson, lie probably did not 
intend to convey anything more than that he 
had given the iinal revision, the last touch to 
a poem he had been working on for some time, 
and of which — as we have seen — a prose version 
had been stainling ready for use in his Journal 
for six years. ‘The poet gains nothing from those 
worshippers of his who, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, credit him, in addition to liis wonderful 
gifts, with the power of working miracles. 

The tradition that ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ was the 
iinpremeditatetl outcome of a river“Si<te ramble 
in the autumn of 1700 is another example of 
those ridiculous exaggerations, which- can be' 
abiiiidaiitly refuted from the poet’s own letters. 
The story is mainly supported by ‘ the not 
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immaculate M'Diarmid/ as Lockliart calk liim, | ascribed to Luther, ^vas ii love ditty be 
whoj on purpose to make the perfunnance more | liis day. lieiiry ll.’s queen used to to . 
wonderful still, says that the poet wrote tlie verses , her favourite p.sahn, *Hehuke me not in tl 
‘on the top of a sod-diked There is a certain j indijjjnation,' to a fashionable jig. Our aii 
latitude allowed in telling a tale, hut a certain | ‘ Tutti, taitie’ shows the same ciiriou.s vuriek 
limitation too. Sir Waller Scott said he never uses. From a Cjuaint okl pastoral it pas.ses 
heard a story upon which he could not put what a boi.sterou.s drinking song. Then, from a ti' 
lie called Li cockit hat,^ and the oruainentatiuu and dellanl battle-cry, ib seeks rest, as if \ 
is ipiite allowable, especially in the Iiands of a W'caried wing, in the teiidei* pathos of ‘The L 
ma.ster. ]>ut we must surely ilraw the line at | cV the Leal.’ ATu’ily, on the world’s stage, a ti 
the ingenuity wliidi, not content with .supply- like a man, in its time plays many parts, 
ing the ‘cockit liab,’ provides also tlie story j. n. 

upoii which to put it. In a letter to Alexander 

Ounningham, dated 22d January 1791 (and tins 

furnishes an exact iiarallel to tlie LScots, wlia F 0 0 D HOyALA^" 

hae ■ letter to Tliomson), Barns .says : ‘ 1 have just 

finished a poem, which you will receive enclosed.’ CHAPTEa xi. — a tuagedy or xV COME33Y 'I 
The poem was ‘Taui o’ Shanter,’ and the letter , , . , 

scatters to the winds AtlDiarmid and the sod- 'yttAT happened that night in haiissetts ro< 
dike tradition. Burns knew well the pains the Dick never knew. He would have given woi 
poem had cost him. In a letter to Mrs Dunlop indeed, to have been able to remain in cob 

he says ‘ tluit “ Tam o’ Shan tin'” shows si finishing} for the evening j but, as ill-luck would haV' 

palish that I despair of ever excelling.’ "Wlieii | be had an appointment at eight, which he 

BeiiJouPon stwUliufc a gooil i.oeb is uitule as well ' ^ a tiitoi- in Oriel. =T 

as born, he might have said the same thing td ^ heavy lie.nrt, indeed, that he weii 

a good poem — that, at all events, was Luriib’s j -fr i i i i t / • / i x 

opinion. ^ Writing to Lady Don, we liud him ^ back by nine at la . 

saying: ‘Though the rough material of line tutor, liaiing notbing else to do, k 

%vi‘iting is undoubtedly the gift of genius, the engaged over his piece of Latin piuse till 
worknianship U as certainly the united efibrfc far from eleven. Oh, how impos.sible Dick foi 
of labour, attention, ami pains.’ in fact, Lliore ib to concentrate his mind under those puli 
is no short cut, no royal road between the incep- circumstances on the oblique oration ami 
tion and the completion oi any subject upon exact use of with the indicative, while 
which art Js exercised, riiab Pallas sprung iruin ^^.Qi^jcred all the time in his own soul 
tho hriim Jupuer rciidy unae. and <-oaiplate ^ 1 i ; j j hn]>pening an 

at every point was all very well among.st the , , ,, i ^ . ni? , 

g.«Li; but the myth luw no couatcri^irt in ;>vhilc at 3'ooms m Diirhiiiu ! Ihet. 

humanity, Biirnsk traditionary feat on tlic banks never Imown has pupil .so stupid berore ; 
of Llie Xitli was impoh.sibIe not only for liim more Dick blundered the lunger he kept li 
but for any poet tliat ever lived. Iseitber Dante Once or twice, to be sure, Dick tried hard to 
by the Arno nor tSliuke.speare by the Avon cuuhl away by a desperate hint ; but the harder 
have gone out for a river-strojl and hrouglit back tried, the more determinedly did the tutor resi 
piece ui finklicd art as ‘ lain to detain him. It was unendurable that a yu 
O’ , -chanter ’-one ol the nuisteiineces ot he wui-Id j. 

struetion than for ib unrividied iimigei y. It with the object of going to .o.ne silly wme-p; 
1 has the immour of Faktalf and the weird liorror couldn t coucentratc hns mind Ic 

' of tlie Inferno, single moment on what liis teachers told him \ 

I xlnd 30 ‘Scots, wlia hae,’ like ‘Tam u’ Shanter,’ At last the ]>iece of Latin prose was finis! 
I and indeed all .Burns’s be.'-t work, can easily be and Dick felt fj“ee to return to Durham, 
i disUngui.slied by Uio careful perfection of ilieir mshed back, all on lire, and made his W’a.') 
I finish from those other efforts of his which he towards Fanssett’s windows. Ho wc 

did not think were worth the ^tiiuo kboin- Only beneath them and wiiteh if he could I 

in his case, as m others, where the highest art yoke among the hubbub. There 

he the most luiLural and easy and artless are just laughing, and talking, and rattling of gla? 
tho.se upon wliich the greatest art has been be- paused, sick at heart, his own college ti 

stowed. No doubt, then, the story of John Syme passed by, and recognised him with a nod. 

; is a true one, and that when he rode through the by the way, Plantagenet,’ he said careles 
I thinuler-storm with his singing and gesticulating 
' companion, he heard the first rough murmur of 
that great hymn wliich has since become the ‘Mar- 
seillaise’ of Scotland. The story at all events 
! has been aci-epted by one of his best biographers, 

’ Lockluiri, and by his still more dibtinguishutl 
critic, Carlyle, and there it may be safely allowed 
to rest. 

In the liistory of a tune we occa-sionally en- 
counter some curious and unsuspected trairsfor- 
mations. The air usually sung to the Hundredth 
Fsahn, and which has been by some erroneously 
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‘ wouldn’t any otlier time suit you \ I — I was 
veiy anxious to go up to Faussett’s rooms tlus 
evening.’ 

As be spoke, a peal of laughter resounded from 
the 'windows above. ‘Jolly good song! — Now, 
GillingTiam ! A recitation!’ Dick listened with 
horror. But the tutor looked up and smiled a 
coldly disapproving smile. ‘ I don’t think you'il 
miss much,’ he said, in a chilly voice, ‘by not 
going up there this evening. Faussett’s a noisy 
fellow, lie has too many supper parties. Better 
come to my rooms now, and leave him to his 
orgies.’ 

W’^hat could poor Dick do ? Very sliame pre- 
vented him from telling his tutor why he wanted 
to go up to Faussetts wine-party that night ; so, 
wdth a sheepish air externally and a burning 
heart within, he followed his superior up to those 
panelled rooms which would have excited Clar- 
ence’s warmest admiration. For many minutes 
he sat there, by the open window, hearing vague 
sounds now and again that floated across inter- 
mittently from the opposite quad, and totally 
unable to bring las mind to bear on what his 
tutor was saying. At last, quite suddenly, the 
voices ceaseil : there came a lull in the noise. 
Dick, strubiing every nerve to hear, caught 
strange sounds that appealed to him fur more 
than his tutor’s voice. It W'as his fatlier speak- 
ing 1 Unable to contain himself, he turned his 
head towards the window^ and listened attentively. 
To his surprise and alarm, he could liear '3lr 
Phmtagenet raising his voice, not in mei-j’iment 
now, hut in imlignanfc anger. What Faussett ami 
bis friends sniglit have said or done to rouse the 
j>oor pitiful ohl man, Dick never knew. But 
fallen as he was, Edmund Plautugeuct had iii 
him still in some ways the feelings of a geiitle- 
imiu ; and it was (dear that something had haj)- 
peiied to liurt and 'wound them. Dick looked 
out once more. Across the quad, as in a shadow, 
lie could see his father rise in the room witli an 
angry gesture. He r<jsc so straight and erect that 
for a second Dick felt reliiU’ed : all was well in 
that way : at lea.st he -was sober ! A few minutes 
.before, to be sure, he had been staggering and 
unsteady ; but whatever hud happened to rouse 
him now had had the eliecfc of immediately sober- 
ing him. He was white with anger. Straight 
as ail arrow, he shook his long gray hair fiercely 
off Ills forehead, and glared witii angry eyes at 
.Tmvor Gillingham. Dick felt so much by the 
mere outline of his figure in dark against the 
blinding lamplight. What he said, Dick couldn’t 
hear y but the voice in which he said it was 
one of mingled contempt and bitter indignation. 
Dick was surprised to .see so much fire in his 
fatheF.s eye ; to hear so much manly indignation 
•in Ids father’s voice. Mr Plantagenet raised his 
hand for a moment full in front of the window ; 
then he turned away angrily towards tlie door 
behind him. Gillingham, with a frightened air, 
tried to interpose himself in the way and stop 
Mrn from departing. But Mr Plantagenet wouhl 
not be stopped. l:Ie walked over to the door, 
upright, without flinching or staggering, and 
.ttiniad the handle without a second's hesitation. 
;He looked as if he luid never had a single glass 
of Bbepy. Dick could .stand it no longer. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir/ lie cried, turning to the 


jtutor in his tlLsmay. ‘I can’t stop another 
minute! 1 must go! It’.s imperative! You 
mustn’t try to keep me — I have a sufficient 
reason. I * can’t and won’t stop one minute 
longer.’ 

The tutor had been sitting with his hack to 
the window, and was far too imicli accustomed to 
noise in Faus.sett’s rooms to attach any import- 
ance to that habitual interruption ; but Dick 
spoke so seriously now that he couldn’t pretend 
j not to notice the genuineness of his feeling. He 
concluded Plantagenet must be ill all the time — 

' wliich accounted for bis dullness— and w'ondered 
he hadn’t had the sense to suy so earlier. ‘ Oh, 
certainly,’ he answered, rising. ‘ You can go, if 
you like. I’m sorry I kept you. Come up again 
to-morrow and we’ll talk this over.’ 

But as he said it, from Faussett’s I’aonis there 
came a deadly hush, as all the noisy lads became 
! aware of the gravity of the situation. Gillingr- 
, ham, thoroughly frightened at the turn things 
i were taking, stood forward to stop the old man 
j from leaving. ‘ 1 beg your pardon, Mr Phintu- 
: genet,’ he said -with a very red face. ‘ I ’m sorry 
! 1 ’ve hurt your feelings. I’m sure 1 didn’t mean 
: it. I wanted ratlier to oiler you a delicate com- 
' plimenfe by that slight recitation from Barry 
' Neville’s works. I — I meant no imputation of 
! any sort upon your present position.’ 

But Edmund Plantagenet was too wroth for 
words. vSomething had happened that stiuig the 
old man hack into self-respect at once — a stray 
Hash of self-jv.^^i'ieet that revealed to, him, ns it 
were, all his habitual degradation. He motioned 
aside the Born Poet with a stately w'ave of the 
hand. Then, witli a profound bow, that had 
nothing of the dancing-master in it, but a great 
deal of tbe angry courtesy of fifty years since, be 
shut the door sternly in the young man’s face, 
and turned to descend the winding stone stair- 
case. 

For a moment tliere was silent dismay in the 
room as Mr Plantagenet’s footsteps died away 
through the quadrangle. Then Faussett spoke. 
‘I’m afraid we’ve done it now,’ he said with a 
scared white face, tiiruing round to the awed 
and speechless company. ‘He seems very much 
roused, I hope he won’t go and do liimself any 
mischief.’ 

‘I fancy not,’ Trevor Gillingham answered, 
trying to seem unconcerned, for he liad been in 
some ways the cliief oH'ender. ‘By George, 1 
wouldn’t have believed the old man hud so much 
dignity left in liim. It was almost worth while 
doing it to .see how he bridled up and became a 
man in a moment. There was a touch of King 
Lear in the grand way be blustered. I liked to 
see him do it; though it’s only a dying flicker 
of what was once a gentleman. He could write 
well once, and I know by heart several other 
pieces of his.’ 

‘ I <lon’t quite like it,’ Faussett interposed. 

‘ You carried the joke a little bit too far, you 
know, Giiliugham ; made him feel too acutely 
the great gulf fixed between his past and his 
present. I ’m almost afraid he may do himself 
some injury.’ 

Gillingham shared that fear in bis heart — ■ 
whicli was an excellent reason for pretending to 
laugh at it. ‘ Oh, no danger/ he answered smiling. 

‘ He ’s a bit excited now ; hut he ’s sobered for ■■ 
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tlie moment ; that 'll soon pass oF again. By the 
time he ’s down the stairs, he’ll forget all about 
it, and come up smiling to-morrow morning. 
He’s too far gone for real remorse. Lliis is a 
temporary outbreak of spleen and self-reproach ; 
it never lives long in a temperament like his. 
He’ll be laughing and talking in an hour, 111 
bet you, at some bar in Oxford,’ 

Even as he s])oke, the door opened, with a 
very sliglit knock, ami all unannouucud, Richard 
PlantagBiiet entered, pale and treiiibling, 

‘My father 1’ he cried, looking 3,‘ound the room 
anxiously with a restless glance. ‘What have 
YOU done witli my father'^ I heard his voice 
just now as I passed outside, and I’ve come up 
to look for him.’ Then he tvnaied to Gillingham 
with an accusing face. ‘ Where is he V he aske<l 
once more, gazing round him in dismay, for a 
deadly silence reigned, and never in his life 
before had he heard such a ring in Edmund 
Plantagenet’s voice as he had heard that evening. 

‘ What have you been doing in tliesii rooins to- 
night with him V' 

Gillingham iiesitated. Dick’s pallor and ear- 
nestness produced a deep and instantaneous eifect 
upon him. He was afraid to speak. But Faus- 
sett, as the founder of the feast, stood forward 
manfully. ‘Mr Plantagenet has been spending 
the evening in my rooms as my guest,’ lie 
answered as politely and unconcernedly as pos- 
sible. ‘But he’s just left now; I wonder you 
didn’t meet him ; I fancy he’s gone home direct 
to his own lodgings.’ 

Dick drew back in horror, and glanced from 
one to another of the abashed conspirators in 
silent misery, d'liey quailed before his eye, but 
none of them said anything. Dick didn’t delay 
a moment. Pie knew from the sound of his 
father’s voice something very uuwoiitetl and 
terrible had happened. Though he liadiv’t caught 
a single word of what was said in the room, he 
liail seen the fares and heard the tones, and nevei* 
before in his life had he known those lips speak 
out with such pathetic and oll'ended dignity. He 
trembled foi* the result of so strange an adven- 
ture. 

There was no time to be lost, liowever. The 
situation was critical. With a burning heart he 
rushed back to the porter’s lodge. The big gate 
was shut and loL*ketl. He beat his list against it 
helplessly, ‘For Heaven's .sake,’ he cried witli 
wild fervour, Met me out, I implore you 1 Let 
me oiitj let me out, or I can’t answer for the 
consequences ! ’ 

‘Very sorry, si]-,’ the porter answered with 
ohicial calmness, rattling the keys in his liand, 
‘but I cant possibly do it. The clock's gone 
eleven. Can’t allow any gentleman out now 
without leave from the Dean, sir.’ 

‘Then Heaven save him !’ Dick cried, wringing 
his hands in terror; ‘for if he goes out aloi/e 
like that in such a state of mind, Heaven only 
know.s what on earth may become of him I’ 

The porter was a man of the worhl, accustomed 
to the ways of the Oxford undergraduate, and lie 
entered at once into the nature of the situation. 
‘ Beg pardon, sir,’ he answered cheerfull 3 q touch- 
ing his Iiat as lie spoke. ‘If mean the 
elderly gentleman with the gray hair, from 3fr 
Faussetfc’s rooms, as has just gone out, he won’t 
come to no harm. He seemed to me to walk 


I quite cool and collected-like. If you’ll excuse 
j my saying it, sir, he was perfectly sober.’ 

1 But Dick turned ami rushed wildly in an 
^ agony of suspense to his own rooms in the Back 
Quad. Tlicre he spent a sleepless night in un- 
speakable misery. He would have given any- 
thing on earth if only he h/id dared to ask for 
leave to go out of college. But liow ask for it | 
even, without seeming to reliect on his own 
fatlier’s cliaracter ? 

{To he continued.) 

TITLLP] AND ITS GOVEBNMENT I 

FACTOBd,ES OF AKMS. j 

Accordino to an Italian folk-tale, a fairy god- i 
mother asked a -woman to -whose child she had | 
stood sponsor \vhether she should endow the boy i 
witli wealth or horumrs or promise him a beau- 
tiful wife. ‘Give him Impudence,’ ans-wered the 
mother, ‘and everything else will come into his 
hands — w-ealth, honours, and a boantiful -woman.’ 

' 1lie Sieur ^lartial Fenis de Lacombe, Procureur ' 
da Boy, and President of Tulle in the seventeenth 
century, was certainly richly endowed wdth that 
most precious gift of impudence. He drove the 
inhabitants almost into riot by his exactions, but 
cowed them by his unblushing etl'rontery. He 
made his o-wn fortune ; but it inusi be allow^ed 
that he couferred on liis native cit^' a benefit that 
is bearing fruit to the present da\'. 

Tulle in tlie middle ages had been noted for its 
arquebuse-iuakers ; the place was w'ell calculated 
by nature for the manufacturing of arms. It had 
iron mines in the mountains of Lower Limousin, 
vast forests of oak to supply clio.rcoa], splendiil 
nut-trees uf which to fasliion stocks, quarries of 
whetstone, and masses of clay for castings. The 
Sieur Fenis had liis urmourer’vS shop and factory 
in i(»98 ; tlien he married an heiress, the 
daughter of a paper-maker at Souillac, close to 
Tulle, and for a wliile lie made paper as w^ell as 
arms. But the Sieur had a soul that was not con- 
tent with such a limited sphere of business, and 
as Procureur dii Boy he thought he saw Ins -way to 
dioing something on a very large scale indeed. By 
I some means — it is not certiiiu how — he obtained 
j Government orders for firearms for the fleet, and 
I very speedily he obtained the monopoly’ of sup- 
I plying the fleet -ivitii arms. The methods of 
: manufacture liitherto adopted by the armourers 
of Tulle were not perfect, and tlie Sieur induced 
skilled wmrkmeu to come to him from Liege, so 
as to introduce all the improvements known to 
the Liegeois armourers. The Sieur now iincler- 
! took voyages to all the Government colonies and 
I stations. He was several times in the Mediter- 
I rancan ; he crossed the Atlantic to Canada, and 
I'ont rived to supply the forts under the French 
evm'ywdiere wdtli his w^eapons manufactured at 
Tulle, 

The paper-mill at Souillac was now trans- 
formed. The water-wheel wa.s retained ; and the 
ponds of the little river Geronne were employed 
in the polishing of gun- barrels instead of the 
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oonversion of rags iiifco piilp. Tlie lousiness of tlie : 
8ieur 'Fciiis cle liaconibe was now in full swing. 
He assumed for liis factory tlie title of the ‘ Royal 
Mjinufactory of Anns/ without any patent to 
authorise him so to do, and he made his will felt 
in Tulle in a manner most insufierable to the 
inhabitants. Pretending that he was armed with 
royal authority to press men and beasts, and 
< quarter workmen where he would, he seized on 
ihe horses and mules of the carriers and laded 
them with firearms, which be despatched to the 
arsenals. If he paid an iudemnity, it was sucli 
a sum tis he himself chose to fix. His men way- 
laid trayeliers, cut the girths and cords that 
bound their packages on the beasts of burden, 
left the trayellers distracted with their goods on 
the liigli- 2 ‘oad, and drove away their beasts to be 
laden with his stores. If they protested — ‘De 
part le Roy ’ was his answer. He cut doum ti'ces 
for guii'-stocks and oak for charcoal where he 
would, in the parks of the gentry and the forests 
of the communes, and no redress was to be had. 
He acted ‘de ^lart le Boy.‘ He quartered his 
foreign workmen in the houses of the citizens 
without leave, and hxed the price at which they 
were to be entertained, Ho one had the courage 
to ask to see his patent authorising him to use 
such liigliduuided powers, and no one doubted 
that the title of ''i\f,auu['acture Roy ale dbkrmcs’ 
given to his shops was justified. 

Unable alwaj'S to supply oi'ders as rapidly as 
was reqiiirtal, he entered — so it is asserted — into 
secret noguiiation with tlie Superintendent of the 
geuaiue Royal factory at Saint-Rtienne, got a 
muaber of weapon.? there made at Governinent 
coat transferred to liimself, put Ids own mark on 
them, and sold them to the Government as his 
own manufacture. 

It is not at all surprising that by this means 
the Sieur de Lacoinbe i-ealised a large fortune, 
and was able to buy up large encumbered estiites 
in the neighbourhood of Tulle ,* and that Jiis son, 
Jean i^Iartial de Feiiis, wnis aide to contract a 
marriage with a lady of the old and proud noblesse 
of Normandy, Charlotte de Charmois, and to tack 
cm to his name the title of de Yiefcour from a 
' seigneurial estate his father had bought. 

Sl'aiiial de Fenis de Lacombe died in 1729, 

' and- his factories passed to his widow and his 
brother Gulaiel, provo.st of the Cathedral, till 
liis son came of age to cany them on himself. 
Jean took to the making of cannon in 1770, and 
secured for his factory the royal patent; and a 
royal inspector, the Baron cVEscordal, \vas ap- 
pointed to control the output But the Fbnis 
'family weiv. by no means the sole makers of 
.firms 321 Tulle; a huge clan of the name of 
■Pauphille made guns for the chase at Tulle of 
two sizes — sitigle-barrellcd, which went in com- 
'merce by the name of grand Tulle* and ‘petit 

"Tulle.* These were largely exportetl to Canada, 

. where many an old ikench Canadian family 


them 


as relics of their fore- 


.still possesses 
fathers. 

To return to the factory that was now I'oyaL 
With the Revolution it passed througli a pei-iod 
of gi’eat fluctuation of prosperity. A law of 1792 
placed all factories of arms imder a Commission : 
111 1804 they were put into the hands of the 
Minister of War. In 1793 the Coniite de Salut 
I*ublic was empowered to cut trees in the woods 
of the emigrant landowners, to turn what build- 
ings \vere desirable into ai'senals, and to conveil 
every father of a family into an armourer. The 
inirnber of ■workmen rose in the factory at Tulle 
from two hundred and thirty-seven to six hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and of these fourteen were 
women. In 171)1-92 the factory at Souillac turned 
out 14,127 guns, on an average five hundred per 
mouth. At present, the factories have been 
x^econstructed and greatly extended. There are 
two, one at Souillac, and anotlier at Lagueniie, 
two suburbs of Tulle ; and there are workshops 
in the town for the making of stocks, Ac c. The 
number of workmen now engaged varies from 
1500 to 3000. At Souillac the rifling and polish- 
ing of the guns take place. The buildings 
occupy the entire betl of tlie valley between 
mountains clutlxed in forest of pine, oak coppice, 
and chestnuts. Tlie modest factory of the Sieiir 
remains, or a portion of it, incorporated in the 
modern buildings. 

Tulle itself is a singular old town | it lies in 
a tortuous glen, clustered about some X'Oeks and 
liills, that start out of the valhiy buttoni beside 
the river Correze, The highest of these hills, 
one fortified by natux'e, was the stronghold of the 
ancient Gaulish inhabitants. It is now the 
cometeiy ; but to the east may still bo traced 
some of tlie ancient ramparts that have not been 
enclosed for the graveyard. 

The Cathedral is of fine-grained granite, of the 
twelftli century, begun in bold style, carried up to 
a gallery below the clerestory, and then finished 
oil in a feeble and inexpressive fasliion. Tlie 
chiircli has a towei* and spire at the west end, all 
of granite, and not remarkably good. The tran- 
i septs and choir were pulled down at the Kevulii- 
j tion, us pi'oje(‘,ted towards the river, and 

! made the way contracted and inconvenieut. A 
I second church is that of St John the Bapti.st, 
j of the thirteenth century, vciy badly treated 
externall}c A curious twelfth- century octagonal 
church lie.s to the north of the town, and seems 
to have been originally a baptistery. Later, it 
became the churcli of the Carmel ite.s. The days 
of costume for men and women are over; the 
old Limousin head-dress is no longer seen; but 
there is something picturesque in the Jung dark 
flowing cloaks of the women, with their 'hoods, 
very much resembling those worn by the Flemish 
women of Bruges and Antwerp. 

^ YTuit would have became of Tulle but for the 
Sieur de Lacombe? Without the national manu- 
factories of arms, it would have nothing' oxi: 
which to live. Dead and sleepy and behind the 
rest of the world it is xxow. It would surely have 
dwindled to nothingness but for his high-liauded 
coiiduct, his impudence, his energy, and assurdnee. 
And so it has come about that out of considerabla-; 
wrong done in one quarter of a centuxy, great:;.. 
good has sprung during two ; and that Tulie will ,: 
remain the great national faetoxy of arms fox* 
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France for some time to come is certain, for no 
place is more central, less accessible to an invudcrj 
and more naturally protected against invasion by 
its granite mountain walls. 


13 A B Y J 0 li, N.-- 

OHAFTER VIL~RETUKN, 

Como, 

1 ’ll li 11 your grave lip ; stir ; 

Nay, come away ; 

Boiinoatli to deatli your iium}>Ji(.'.s,s, 

Ft»r trom death 

Dear lil'e redeems you. 

SHAKUSPE.«i,RE. 

A FORTNIGHT later Jobn Craddock got out of the 
train at Boston. He had come direct there on 
landing at Liverpool, without going to Felsby or 
communicating with any one there. If Lucy had 
been living, he would have done this, and there 
was a kind of dreary satisfaction in going direct 
to Lucy deiid. He had tlie little box witli the 
earrings in his breast pocket. He wondered so 
often if she would have liked them, or if they 
would liave shared the fate of the other trinkets 
lie had given her. He would have liked to slip | 
them into her dead hand, for no one eke should 
wear them, but be would be too late even for 
this, for the funeral would have been a week ago 
and more in the little churchyard at Boston. He 
remembcj’ed passing it that night ivlien he looked 
through the window at Lucy and Baby Jolm, the 
little rough tdiurcli with a stumpy tower, and 
under its shadow a few clustered, graves, some 
witli I'ude headstorie.s, but most with meredy 
green mounds. He would rather think of her 
lying there than in the crowded cemetery oiit.side 
FeLsb}", and be tried to picture the funeral where 
George Mills and Alice Iteynold.s would liave 
been the only mourners, for his mother was loo 
rheumatic to manage the journey ; and he I’e- 
niembercd sadly that slie had never taken to 
Lucy, and that lie had not gone Lie right way 
to work to make her do so. ikrlnip.s Alice might 
iiave carried Baby John to lii.s mothers funeral j 
he fancied she would have done so, she was so 
fond of Lucy, a very true friend, faitliful to her 
through that separation he had insisted on, when 
she might well have thought that it was Lucy’s 
own doing. He determined that Alice should 
never want a fiiend or a home | and if she would, 
as he liad little doubt, consent to take care of 
Baby John, slie sliould have it all as she liked 
best, for Lucy’s sake. 

It was a beautiful, briglit September day as 
he travc-lled acro3.S: England towards Bestoii ; as 
briglit as that day four montlia ago when he left 
the little place witli that new, warm feeling for 
his wife and child that had grown and brought 
forth such briglit liowers of hope and anticipation. 
The trees, which ivere then putting on their 
tender young foliage, were now showing signs of 
autumn’s touch, golden and crinnson and russet ; 
and the cornfields, which had been displaying 
that rare vivid green in May, were bare stubble 
ox* ploughed land ; and under the hedgerows and 
trees lay heaps of dead leaves, 

John Craddock, a.s he gazed dully on the land- 
scape from the railway carriage, felt as if those 
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dead leai'CS, those bare furrows, were like liis 
life with its withered liopes, and the approaching 
wintm* of lonely old age. 

It was evening when he reached Bestoii ; but 
thougli it was liglited with not very brilliant oil- 
lamps iii.stead of llie lovely May sunsbine, the 
little station brought back vividly his parting 
witli Ids wife. Oh, if only he had known that 
it was tlie last time lie should see her ! Wliy did 
he not let the train go, and stop wiili lier, turn 
back to the. little lodging.'^, and take Baby John 
in liis arms, ami begin tlie new life from that 
day? Mniat (lid the most important Imsiness in 
the world signify, compiu'ed with a life’s happi- 
iie8.s? Perhaps if he had been tbere he might 
have prevented Lie illne.ss that liad stricken her 
down in her health and strength. He felt as if, 
had he been there, nothing conld have harmed 
lier, tliat hi.s love could have protected her from 
tlie arrow tliat liieLi by niglit, or tlie sickness 
tluit destroyetb in Lie noonday. 

AVdiero to, sir?' the porter asked, as lie took 
John Craddock’s portniantean, the only luggage 
taken out of the train, Mr Craddock being' the 
only passenger. ‘ The ’bii.s don’t meet the trains, 
now the season’s done and all the holiday folks 
left. But if you ’re going to the fSeaview 1 ’ll just 
carry it round.’ 

M.r Craddock had not thought where he would 
go, having an indistinct feeling Liat he was going 
to that fire-lighted room where Lucy sat, and 
wliich meant home to Iniu ; but he let the porter 
take the portmanteau to the Seaview, and followed 
slowly the man’s brisk foidsieps. Tliei'e was no 
gas ill Bestoii ; but it was not daik, for n gx'eat 
white moon was riding tlirougli the clouds, and 
drawing a broad silver line on Lie quiet sea, 
which sighed softly and sad!}’ on the beach, 
drawing back, with a hush lest it should wake 
the sleepers. 

The church stands a little liigher than Lie x'est 
of the jJace, so that, from the cburcliyanl, y'ou 
see, over Lie terrace of hoinses in front, a wide 
stretch of sea. Mr Craddock took this wa^-, 
though it was by no meaii.s the shortest to the 
SmvitiWj and the porter carrying the portmanteau 
glanced round over his shoulder, thinking he bad 
mi.staken his ivay, being a stranger to the 
place. 

IIoiv quiet it was ! The whole place might have 
been dead as well as Tjucy for all the sound there 
was ; only the ^ Husli, hush ’ of the sea, which 
seemed to intensify the stillness. He found his 
way to the new-made grave ; it was not turfed 
yet, but lie could see in the clear moonlight that 
th(3re were fiowei’s on it, and he imagined how 
Alice brought Baby John there every day. 

It seemed almost luoi^e impossible to believe 
that Lucy was dead, now that be was standing by 
her grave, than it bad been when the telegi'am 
first came, or during the voyage home. The 
loss seemed more terrible, more unbearable, more' 
unbelievable ; his whole, soul rose up in passion- 
ate, despairing protest as he stretched out his 
empty, yearning arms over hi.s young wife’s grave, 
crying to Lie God above that great, quiet vault 
of indigo sky, beyond that great dark stretch of 
sea with the long silver line of moordighl on it, 
‘Oil, give her back to me!’ A pa.ssionate, self- 
willed, undisciplined prayer, witliout Lie resig-- 
nation and. submission to the Divine will that all 
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prayers slioiikl liave ; and yet, it may be, such | 
prayers find their way to the tlirone of ^a-ace, and | 
their uii worthiness is forgiven for the sake ol j 
tlieir heart-broken realit}% But tke great white | 
moon above looked quietly down on his grief, 
and the waves on the beach only answered with 
their gentle ‘ Hush, hush.’ 

Wlien John Craddock left the cliiirchyard, lie 
turned his steps almost involuntarily to Mrs 
Tripp’s cottage. He did not mean to go in and 
see Alice uIkI tlie to-night ; io-inoiTow 

would be soon enough to hear all particulars and 
make any arrangements for the future ; hut he 
Lhouglit lie would just walk past the house and 
recall once mure the scene he had looked at four 
mouths ago. The moon was hidden behind a 
bank of clouds, and as he turned the corner he 
saw that now, as on that evening, light was 
streaming from the little window on to the .small 
garden, where marigolds and testers had taken the 
place of walhliower. 

It gave him a pang, half plea.sure, half pain, 
tliat this should he so, aud as lie came up to the 
house and laid hi.s hand on the palings, lie shut 
liis eyes and conjured up every detail of that 
scene — the firelight shining on the white clotii, 
and the tea-things on the table pushed back out 
of the way ; the pictures oii the wall, the big 
shells on the mantel-piece, tlie baby’s cradle by 
the fireside, and Lucy sitting in the low chair 
with the baby on her hq) and Alice kneeling 
in front How vividly he remembered it all! It 
cost him an eilbrt to open hi.s eyes to look on 
the changed reality. 

And then his heart seemed to stop beating, and 
he clutclicfl at the railings for support. Could 
vivid memory produce such strange liallucina- 
tions'i AVere his eyes playing him false? AVas 
his head going wrong? For it seeiinul to him 
that he saw Lucy there sifcfiiig before the fire 
with Baby John on her lap — Lucy, who had been 
dead a fortnight, whose grave he had seen not 
ten minutes ago in the moonlight ! 

He tried to collect his thoughts, to pull himself 
together, to shake olf this curious inipres.siou ; he 
stamped his foot on the ground, he clenched his 
hands, lie rubbed his eyes. And then he looked 
again through the little window, and again lie 
seemed to see his wife with the child in her 
■annav 

The child ’ivas sleeping, and she was leaning 
forward and looking into the fire with sad, wist- 
ful eves, and thoughtfully turning the thick 
wedding-ring on her finger. As he watched lier 
in stunned, incredulous silence, she got up ami 
laid' the sleeping child in the cradle ; and the 
movement seemed to break the spell that kept 
him, and the next minute he was in the room, 
with Lucy in his arms, and warm, living arms 
round his neck. 

* Dear heart ! liow he cried,’ Lucy used to tell 
Baby John-— for, now Alice was gone, there was 
no one to whom she could talk of her hu-sband, 
though nowadays she could always talk to him. 
H 'd never have dreamed that hekMiave cared so 
much, and I’d never seen a man cry before, and 
it did make me feel funny, and yet I was that ‘ 
glad, Baby John, that I couldn’t help crying too ; 
so there were a pair of sillies of us. It was a 
gbod thing, Baby John, that you was asleep, or 
ypuM never have honoured your father or mother 


again in your life, and I’d thought I’d cried fill 
my tears' away for Alice. And he’d brought a 
workbox for her, such a beauty ! she would have 
been that pleased ! I can’t htdp liopiiig as she 
knows about it with the samhil-wood as smells 
lovely, and the red silk inside. And she ’d think 
such a lot of it.9 coming from him. And them 
earrings too! they’d have been just the very 
ones she’d have chosen, if slie and me had been 
standing outside Percy’s window and choosing 
nut which we’d have when our ships came in. 
Leastways, she’d have chosen them for me, for 
she always chose the prettiest as she’d like me to 
have, and then the next prettiest for herself ; it 
was always that way, bless lier ! And so, Baby 
John, ihuVs why I’ve got ’em on now, though I 
know as they don’t go with crape, to please her— 
and to please him.’ 

It was Alice who was taken. She had been 
failing all through that bright summer, though 
Lucy, with all the blindne.ss of love, could not 
see it. But at last the weakness and shortness 
of breath grew so painfully apparent, that a 
doctor was called in. 

‘Don’t tell her,’ Alice panted, reading her 
sentence on his kind, grave face. Alon’t tell 
her; maybe I’ll live till her husband comes 
home. It won’t he long luiw.’ 

Perhaps tlii.s was the least kind thing that 
Alice ever did in her life, for in her wish to spare 
Lucy the anxiety and dread, she pi'opared a 
cTusliing blow for her, that, when it fell, .seemed 
to ovei'wlielm her witli its suddenness. 

‘I’m sure she’s better,’ .she used to say.— ‘ Don’t 
you feel a hit stronger, Alice? You’re not near 
.so tired bi-night. — ^he really se(‘med to reii.sh 
that bit of cliicken for he.r dinner.’ 

‘It’s only faintness!’ .she kept declaring to 
the very end, when the life was elibing so gently 
awa}". ‘She’s asleep,’ she whispered, with great, 
wide eyes of mixed entreaty and defiance at Mns 
Tripp, as they laid the wasted form back on the 
pillow.S) witli that look of ineffable peace on the 
face wliicli there is no mistaking. 

AVlieii she realised what had happened, .she was 
prostrated ; so entirely .so, that kind, old Airs 
Tripp took matters into her own hands and tele- 
graphed to Felshy : ‘’Plie poor young lady died 
tins morning. Come at once.’ And George Alills, 
who knew nothing of Alice or of her illnes!5, and 
only knew that Lucy was slaying at Be.ston for 
her health, concluded tliat it was she who had 
died, and, before .starting for Boston, sent the 
telegram to iMr Craddock, Of course, directly lie 
reached Boston, he discovered the tei'iible mi.s- 
take he had made, and did not lose a minute in 
despatching another telegram, which reached the 
hotel before Mr Craddock was out of sight of 
land, and this was followed by a letter containing 
all particulars ; for, as I have said, his return 
to England wa: 
months. 


was not expected for another two 


But John Craddock thought that that fort- 
night’s suffering was more than repaid by the 
clasp of his wife’s living, yes, and loving arms 
round his neck. For Alice he always cherished 
a grateful and tender memory. ‘She gave 
back to me, my darling,’ he used to say, Hliree 
times. First when she came that evening when 
you lay dying. Yes, the doctor had just been 
breaking to me that I must be preirared for the 
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worst, bvit you came back for her. Ami then, 
do you know, I think slie and Baby John to- 
gether made you like me, gave me back a little of 
my wife’s love, v'hich seemed gone, even if I had 
ever had it. And third — I know it^s my fancy, 
but I cannot get it out of my head, that you 
really died that day, only Alice took your place, 
and gave 3^11 baclv to me.’ 

^ Shekl have done it and welcome, Alice would,’ 
Lucy ahvniys answered. 

THU END. 


ST MICHAELS DAY AND BIED. 

The festival of St Michael and all the Holy 
Angels is one of those days which both the 
Eastern and the ALestern branches of tlie Cliristiun 
Church agree to observe as one of bigli lIolida3^ 
Why the ^Archangel Michael should be selected 
tlius to head the celestial hierarchy is obscure, 
for bis theological attributes are not clearly 
defined ; but it appears that the term Csaint’ was 
first applied to him in tlie reign of Constantine 
the Great, who built a magnificent cliiircb at 
a short distance fr<.)m Constantinople, and dedi- 
cated it to St Midi ael. 

Ill the Roman calendar the rigid observance 
of the festival was first decreed, in the 3^ear 606 , 
by Pope Boniface III., although the day appears 
to have been Ivept (juite a century^ and a half 
earlier. In bis expo.sition of the Book of Gommon 
Pra3’er5 Wheatley says, referring to the subject: 
‘'The feast of St Michael and all Angels is 
observed that men may know what benefits are 
derived from the ministi\y of angels.’ 

Michaelmas Day is known to most of us as one 
of the quarter days upon whicli rent is due, 
if not aetualky paid ; and it has also been set 
apart from vety early times, both in England 
and in other countries, as the day for tlie annual 
election of many civil and municipal ofiicers ; 
and the reason commonly given is that ‘ eveiy 
man has his guardian angel, who attends him 
from the cradle to the grave, from the moment 
of his coming to the moment of lii.s going out of 
life.*' 

The ecclesiastical origin of the day troubles 
the average Briton but little. If be observe the 
festival at all, it is rather as a matter of prac- 
tice than of principle ; and the custom which he 
regularly follows, with, all a ErdiOn’s pertinacity, 
is that of eating his ^Jichaelmas goose. Sundiy 
and divers reasons have been assigned for the 
custom. The true one is probably the somewhat 
unromantic fact that tlie goose is in her prime 
at tills season. She has gleaned amongst the 
harvest stubble for several weidcs, and is fat and 
tender. There is a well-known tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth received the glad news of the 
defeat and de-struction of the Invincible Armada 
while dining upon goose on the 29 th of September 
1588 , and that, to commemorate the victory, Her 


table upon the anniversary of the day. The tale 
may be true ; but history is made up of doubts, 
and, as the Armada was defeated in the last 
days of July and the beginning of August, it 
does seem strange— wldle making eveiy allowjince 
for defective postal communication, and for the 
difference between the old style and the new 
— that Good (Jueen Bess should have remained 
in ignorance of Vier great deliverance for so long 
a period. IJnfortiinutel}^, too, for the legend, 
our feudal recor<l8 contain references to the 
custom at a period long anterior to that of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Eiount, in his Ancient Timures 
of Lands, and Customs of Alanors, gives one sucli 
instance. ‘ Among other services/ he says, ‘ John 
de la Hay was bound to I’ender to William 
Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, in the county of Here- 
ford, for a parcel of the demesne land, one goose; 
fit for the lord’.s dinner on the feast of St Michael 
the Arcliangel, and this was as early as the tenth 
year of King Edward lY.’ 

Certain animals have characters asolbed to 
them, whetlier for good or for evil, which 
they very little deserve, and foremost among 
these unfortunate creatures stands the goose. 

I Gross stupidit}^ and oveinveening vanit}^ are 
the qualities with which this much-decried 
biped is commonly credited. It is not a little 
remarkable, however, that the reputation of being 
the fool of the animal family has oiil}’- Iieen 
attached to the goose in comparativelj’' modtu-n 
times. Among the ancients, tlie goo.se was cele- 
brated and even worshipped for her beauties and 
many prominent virtue.s. We have all read how 
tlie vigilant watch of the cackling sentinels once 
saved old Rome, and of the divine honours paid 
to the birds by the grateful citizens. Flinty 
prai.ses the goose for her modest}", wliieh, he 
.states, is her most corispieiious characteristic 3 
and, lie remarks, ‘one might almost be tempted 
to tliink tliat tlie.se creati]re.s have an appreciation 
of wisdom, for it is said that one of them was 
the constant companion of the peripatetic pbilo- 
soplier Ly cades, and would never leave liini, 
either in public or wben at the bath, by night 
or b}* da}".’ When this sagacious bird paid the 
debt of nature, lier sorrowing master conferred 
upon her the highest honours in his power ; her 
funeral was splendid and co.stly. Scaliger declares 
that the goose is tlie very emblem of carefulne.ss. 
She physics lierself as .soon as she feels imwadl, 
and never |ms.ses under an arch witliout bcrwiiig 
her head, thus preventing tlie possibility of ah 
accident, Anotlier writer, who evidently liad 
no love for geese, thirs expresse.? Ivim.seif : ^,She 
hath a great opiidon of her own stature, especially 
if she he in the company of the rest of her 
neighbours and fellow-gossippes, the ducks and 
hennes, at a harvest feast; for then if she enter 
into the Hall there, as high and ■wide as the 
Doore is, she will stoop, for fear^ of breaking her 
bead.’ He continues: ‘At a lYake, when they 
assemble themselves together at a town-greene, 
then they sing their Ballets, and k}" out such 
throats as the country fiddlers ennnot be heard.’ 

As an instance of the sagacity of the goose, one 
legend relates, that when a flock crosses Jklounfe 




Majesty was pleased to direct that, ever after- 
wards, a roasted goose should be .served at her | Taurus, wliere eagles abound, each individual 
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cari’itis a stone in its beak, and so ])re. vents its 
tongue from making its presence known to the 
eiiein^y by any involuntary liissing, or tlioiiglitless 
cackle to a fellow-traveller. 

in funner times, no liigher compliment could 
be paid to a man than to compare him with 
this 'model bird. We read tliat St Qiiintiii was 
so remarkable for lus chastity, vigilance, and 
Fobrieiy, that the Bi.sIiop of Yieinie stated in 
his cnltgy tliat the departed holy man was very 
.simihiv to a goose. 

It was long a belief that the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of mankind were intimately 
connected with ids food, and savage nations often 
eat the tlesh and drink the blood of their slain 
enemies and of the fiercer beasts of prey, in order 
to obtain their strength and courage. Qlie ilesh 
of doves, hares, and deer wuis thought to cause 
gentleness, timidity, and equanimity of mind ; 
wdiile the Egyptians ate goose-flesh to stimulate 
the activity of their brains. An English poet 
writes, ill reference to the goose : 

Her brains, with salt and pepper if you blend 
And eat, they will the imderstandiiig mend, 

Her lungs and liver, into powder dried, 

And, fasting, in an ass’s milk applied. 

Is an experienced cardial for the spleen. 

A medieval pliysieian prescribed, as a remedy 
for convulsions, a eompiound of goose-grease, spice, 
and roasted cat, the latter animal being associated 
with the former probably on account of its 
proverbial air of compofeure and its placid do- 
ineaiioirr. 

In some parts of England, geese are still kept 
with the cattle, tlie association being considered 
most btmefleial to tlie mothers of the lierd. In 
other parts they are supposed to cure hydruphohia, 
and tu protect packs of hounds against the .spread 
of rabies. "Wm tlius see that the bird was for- 
merly esteemed rather lor ils moral virtues and 
medicinal propertie.s than for its real gastronomic 
excellences. 

The goose is perhaps the only animal in whom 
iliscaBc is deliberately imluced to increase its 
value as an edible commorlity. The well-knowm 
pate cle foie gras of Strasburg is made from goose 
livers in a state of morbid development, caused 
by excessive oTcr-fcediiig, and a forced and in- 
active ex.posure to artificial heat. 

In Erance, the goose is eaten upon St Martin’s 
]“)ay, and a curious legend is related to account 
for the custom. Hartin was a native of Ilungary, 
and after a series of marvellous adventure's, 
finally settled down as a hermit, and resided in 
■a cave near Tours, of which place he became 
bishop. In addition to the raging of the heathen, 
■he %vas greatly persecuted by' a 'number of evil- 
minded geese, who annoyed him in every possible 
wayj and at last an . irj'everent gander uctiiaily 
preached in oppanitioii to the saint, who was 
vexed, as he said, to an extent to which a saint 
ought npt to be vexed. beyond all 

eiidurance, he retreated to his cave. To' his con- 
sternation, lie found that during his absence it 
Jiacl ^boen occupied by a goose, who was now 
making energetic arrangements for rearing a 
, yomig famiL^ This was too much. The enraged 
celibate, made a hearty dinner of the sacrilegious 
Jurdj and being accustomed to hermit's fare only, 
speedily died from indigestion. 

.Oil each succeeding anniversary of tlm day, the 


Frenclinmn dines on roast goose. He thus marks 
Ins disapipi’oval of the perfidious conduct of the 
animal, and keeps green the Tnemory of the 
saint. 


THE BLACK-LETTER BEOABBHEET. 

I h:ave always had a great horror of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Now and tlieu it has fallen to my 
lot to serve on juries at assizes or petty sessions, 
and on these occasions I have sometimes hud to 
deal with eases where the evidence against the 
accused persons ^vas built up bit by bit until 
it seemed conclusive. My fellow-jurors usually 
made up tlieir minds as readily in such cases as 
in tliose \Yhere testimony was direct ; but they 
never succeeded in persuading me to agree to a 
verdict. I daresay I was often laughed at and 
ridiculed, but that mattered nothing. I had a 
very good reason for refusing to convict on cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, and it was on that 
account that 1 steadily refused to assume ilie 
guilt of a man who seemed to be guilty, hut who 
iniglit nevertheless be innocent of the charge laid 
against him. , 

I have all my life been a student, devoted to 
books and to literary research, and when I was 
quite a young man my special form of pleasure 
was the uneartliing of anything in the shape of 
black-letter folios, pamphlets, or tracts. In luy 
own modest way I had quite a decent colieetion 
of this sort of literature by the time I came of 
age, and every separate volume or tract in it had 
been collected by myself. I had imeartbed my 
treasures from all sorts of places : some from 
between the pages of ' dirty and dog’s-eared 
volumes picked up on old bookstalls | some from 
old Iiouses in the country • otliers from sales 
at which neither bookseller nor antiquary was 
])resent to dispute the prize with me. i was very 
proud of my little collection, and would not have 
stdd it for its weiglit in gold. My one aim in 
life at that time, in fact, was to add to it, and 
i was always on the outlook for any rare volume 
that promised to enrich my stores. 

In the summer of the 1861 I was staying 
at a little village in the West Riding of York- 
sliire, wliither 1 Inid gone for the sake of fresh 
air, solitude, and such other delights as the 
country can give. I had luy black-letter collec- 
tion with ine in my lodgings, together with a 
1 .small library of my favourite autlior.?, and in 
I this congenial company I was never at a loss 
I for ocenpation and amusement I suppose the 
villagers soon heard of iny bookish pursuits, for 
they bestowed upon me the name of ‘ t’ owd-book : 
man/ and looked at me with considerable wonder. 
They themselves had old books in their farm- 
houses and cGilages, and let me overhaul them 
ghully ; hut though many of them were curious 
and rare, I found nothing in my own special 
line. 

One evening, however, as I wuis sitting in my 
lodgings reading Joint Lilly’s Mnphues for the 
flftietli time, my landlady ushered in a young 
man whom I knew as John Burton, a stout farm- 
labourer. lie stood inside the door twirling his 
cap and staring at the books around hi un 

* Good-evening, John,’ said L ‘What can I do 
for you?’ , 
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‘ You ’re varrj fonJ o’ owcl books, aren’t }^ou, 
niestur'?’ said John in reply. 

‘ Certainly I am,’ 1 replied, wondering what he 
meant, ‘Yes, veiy fund indeed.’ 

thuwt,’ said John, ' ’at voiiM happen hev no 
objection to buy two or tlu'ee owtl buolcs ’at 1 
hev to sell. You .see, mestur, I’m emigratin’ to 
x\merica, and it’s no use me carrying owd books 
wi’ ine, .so 1 want to sell ’em it’ they ’]•*;! worth owl. 
I hev licerd ’at owd books is sometimes worth 
money.’ 

‘ Quito .so, John. AYell, I hn afraid you won’t 
have anylliing’ that will suit me; but I’ll look 
at them and tell you wliat to do with them.’ 

* Thank, ’ee, sir,’ said John. ‘They’re varry 
owd, is some on ’em. They were my graml- 
teyther s at lirsL Then 1 ’ll fetch ’em for you to 
look at, sir'?’ 

‘Yes, fetch them, John, by all means. I ’ll do 
my best for you.’ 

He came back in twenty minutes, bringing 
an aj-iiifnl of books, wljich 1 spread out on tlie 
table and began to examine. There was nothing 
amongst them that seemed likely to be of use to 
me. An old work on farriery, another on agri- 
culture, a quaintly illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress^ 
a collection of tracts bound together, an ohl Bible 
— these were the principal feuture.s of Johiits 
little library. There was nothing that I cared 
e’ven to examine except the tracts, which 1 bc\gan 
to turn over on the chance of finding something 
curious amongst tliem. 

‘.I’m afraid your books won’t be of much use 
to me, John,’ I began — and .suddenly stopped 
.short. In tuiauhig the book over I bad caught 
a glimpse of bkuik -letter 1 Sly heart gave an 
extra beat : I tried to assume a careless niannei'. 
Book collectors will know what I felt. I turned 
the leaves care]e,ssly again, and saw that what 
had caught my eye was a black-lette]' Ijroadsheet 
or tract which had evidently been sli])ped into 
the bouk age.s before. 1 laid the vtdume down. 
‘However, T’ll tell you what Til do, John,’ I 
continued, as calmly a.s pu.ssiblc. ‘As long as 
you’re going to Auieriea and don't want to cany 
your books with you I’ll give you five pounds 
ior the lot/ Y^ill that suit you?’ 

It; suited John very well indeed ; and he 
presently retired with five golden sovereigns 
knotted securely in fclie corner of his haiidker- 
cliief. 

‘Look liere, John,’ .said I, as I showed him out; 
‘don’t tell any of yoJir iieighbours that 1 liu\'e 
been buying books from you. I really don’t 
want to bay any mure, and tliey might come to 
offer me some.’ 

‘All right, .sir,’ said John. ‘Good-night, sir, 
and thank ’ee.’ 

Y’hen he had fairly retired, I .slipped the latch 
of my door and sat down to examine my pur- 
chase. It might be worth something, or it might 
be worth notiiing. I turned uvei' the leaves and 
taking the broadsheet out laid it on the table. I 
think that was the mo.st supreme moment of my 
life. Bcfoi'e me l.-n^ what I knew to be a perfect 
Bpecimen of Oaxtun’s own work — a little tract of 
four page.'i, priuh^d by the jnastej‘’s own hands. 
It was in beautiful piuservation, wdtbout a crease 
or a wrinkle, and the dead black of the ink 
seemed as fre.sli as if it bad just come from the 
press. YBiat u wonderful jnece of good fortune, 1 


How, I knew a good deal about that particular 
I broadslieet. A copy of it had been sold at 
Quari toll’s only a few montlis previously wbieh 
I wa.s su]q) 0 .sed to be absolutely unicpie. ' It liad 
I fetched a tremendous price — four hniulred and 
I twenty pouiid.s, I think. J’he purchaser was- a 
I famous collector. Dr Clarke, whose epi^cial love 
I was for unifjiie copies, over which he had .spent 
; a forfiiue. licfc Imd been veiy jubilant over hi.s 
acqui.sition of the famous broadslieet, and I 
Imggetl myself with delight at the thought of hi.s 
discomfitaire when I showed my copy to the 
learned world. 

Book-coilecling, I think, leads men to tlie culti- 
vatiun of very subtle and ingenious diplomacy. 
It (Icvcdop.s cautiousness and control, tiiul makes 
a man as IVlacliiavellian a.s an ancient Italian 
statesman. No sooner had 1 secured my priceless 
b]'oad.sheet than I began to lay .schemes for get- 
ting a peep at Dr Clarke’s copy. I had never 
seen it, for 1 had not known of the sale at which 
it was di.spo.sed of until too late. Dr Clarke lived 
at Lichbeld, and I immediately determined to 
beard him in liia den and beg for an inspec- 
tion of his Cax ton tract. I would examine it 
narrowly, and then, when ho was glorying in his 
po.^^.se.ssioii of it, I would confound iiiin by pro- 
ducing my own. 1 rubbed my hands gleefully at 
tlm mere tlioiight. ' 

I wrote to Dr Claikc the next day, asking him 
tu allow me to inspect his chief treasure. 1 
reminded him that; 1 Iiad once met him at the 
house of a mutual friend in London, wliei’c we 
had exchanged views on the que.stioiis interesting 
to both of us. I explained that 1 hud never .seen 
the broadsheet now in his possession, and should 
be very glad of Ijis p(U’nn.ssioii to examine it. By 
rctui'ii uf ]) 08 t came a letter fioni Dr Clarke 
giving mo leave to iuspei-t the ti'easiire, and fixing 
Ibo following Alojiday for an intej-viow at his 
house. It was then Tiiursday, Lind 1 spent the 
intervening days in a fever of iinpfitience. There 
wa.s a ljup(' .strong in my heart that Dr Clajrke’.s 
copy might prove to be faulty in some re.specl, 
oj' not so clean as my own. In that ca.se my 
copy would hold pride of ]dace. 

I tra\'elled to Liclifield very early on the. 
Monday jaorniijg, and presented myself at Dr 
Clarke's lioinse to the very minute. Alas! the 
doctoi* had been obliged tu leave home an hour 
previously, and would not return until late that 
night 

‘But it you are Mr Binqxson, sir,’ said the 
e(?rvant, ‘my master left a note fur you.’ 

I opened the note eagerly. DrClaike regretted 
that he was called awmy to see his dying sister. 
Bather than disappoint me, however, he had 
given instructions to hi.s daughter to sliow ma 
the Gaxtoii, and ho trusted I should make niy.self 
at homo in his library during my stay there, " 

This wa.s quite satisfactiwy to me, and I was 
p]‘e.sently ushered into the pre.sei]Ce of' Miss 
Clarke, 'a pretty, clover-looking girl of nineteen 
C3r twenty, with whom I was soon chatting at my 
ease, 1 found lier quite as entliusiastic on the 
subject of bouk-collectiug as her fathe.v. Bhe 
took me into the doetoi-’s library, a line noble 
apartment; and after 1 had glanced roiiud the 
>shfcl\'os, she installed me in her father’s chair and 
unlocked a drawer in his desk. 

‘Here is the pearl of great price, Mr SinipBOii,b 
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she said laughingly, ‘ You see how jealously we 
guard it— how carefully it is wrapped and pro- 
tected. There— now examine it afc^ your leisure. 
You will excuse me, I am sure. Yhen you liave 
finished your inspection, please replace the packet 
ill this drawer. \Te lunch at one.^' 

She went away ; and I opened tlie^ packet with 
treinhling Ungers and carefully laid aside the 
wrappings until the Caxton was iwealed. 

I was very much surprised by it. It was an 
exact counterpart of mine, just as clean, just as 
unwrinkled. It looked as though it liad been 
proservecl for centuries in very careful fashion. 
There was no doubt that between niy copy and 
it no material difference existed. I began to go 
over it careiiilly with a inagnifying glass. 

While I was engaged on the second page, Miss 
Clarke again entered the room. After some 
slight chat about the Caxton, she asked if I had 
seen her latest purchase. I liad not ; and she 
unlocked another drawer and produced it. It 
was North’s Plutarch, a beautiful specimen, 
wliicli we duly exainined and praised. Then 
she went away again, an<l I was alone until my 
examination of the Caxton was finished. I hud 
been carefully through it and could find nothing 
different in it from uiy own copy. 

1 wra])ped the treasure up again, and replacing 
it in the drawei*, locked the latter, and took the 
keys to Miss Olarke in the adjacent drawing- 
room. I wondered wlietber or not to tell her of 
the existence of my own copy. Finally, I decided 
not to do so, I could not resist the temptation 
of making the annoimcement to Dr Clarke in 
person. 1 remained to Inncheon, and immedi- 
ately afterwards took my leave and I'eturned to 
Yorkshire. 

About fVuir o’clock in the afternoon of the next 
day I was sitting in my lodgings re-exarniMing 
my copy of the Caxton tract wlieii I heard a loiul 
knock at the <loor. Before I could rise from my 
desk, the door opened, and two geiitJemen, one 
of whom I recognised as Dr Clarke, strode into 
the room. I hastily laid some papers over the 
tract and rose to meet them. 

‘Mn )Simpson,’ said the doctor, who was obvi- 
ously excited, ‘what have you done with my 
tract, sirT 

I stared at Iiiui with wide open eyes and luouth. 
Done with his tract? Whatever did he mean? 
I glanced from him to the other man, who was 
cool and iineoncerned, and was looking round 
the room with sharp, but apparently careless 
eyes. 

‘Done with your tract, Dr Clarke? I have done 
nothing witli your tract. What should I have 
done with it V 

The doctor’s excitement increased. His face 
grew ml, then purple, ‘Don’t prevaricate, sir D 
he thundered. ‘You come to mv liouse— almost 
a stranger, and examine my tract/ When you are 
gone, 1 return, and find my tract gone too ! ’ 

; ‘ Gone i my dear sir 1—1 locked it up myself.^ 

‘ It is gone, sir, gone, I tell you, I went to 
the. drawer this morning, and found it had dis- 
appeared.^ 

, ‘Oh I saiiL ‘This is sheer nonsense, Dr 
‘ Clarke, I tell you I locked it up in the drawer, 

' ■and returned tlie key to Miss Clarke.^ 

‘Little fool that she is!’ said the irate doctor. 
‘■Why cliduT she sit by you and keep her eyes 


on it? I tell you, .sir, it gone — and I want 
to know what you’ve done with it — Now, then, 
straight out, where is my tract?’ 

I stared at him, helples.s and amazed, Wliile 
I struggled to find words in which to answer 
him, the quiet man stepped forward and lifted 
the sheet of blotting-paper which I had tlirowii 
over my own Caxton. There it lay 1 Dr Clarke 
nearly screamed : I felt as if I were going mad. 

‘This the article?’ said the quiet-looking man. 

‘ i\Iy tract ! ’ said Dr Clarke, and seized it care- 
fully. ‘Oh, what depravity on your Mr 

Simp.son ! To steal my tract, and then tell lies 
over the matter.’ 

I lost my temper at that ‘Confound you, 
sir 1 ’ I cried. ‘ ^lind what you are saying. That 
tract i.s mine, sir ; mine, I tell you ! Put it 
down this instant. I bought that tract a week 
ago, and came to see youns, so that I could com- 
pare the two. I tell yon it’s mine.’ 

The quiet-looking man smiled and shook hi.s 
head. Dr Clarke grew ap>oplectic. Then he 
assumed a digniffed air. 

‘Mr Simp.soii,’ he .said, ‘if you had made con- 
fession and returned the tract willingly, I would 
hai^e forgiven you. Your conduct, sir, is base 
in tbe extreme. Another copy of this priceless 
work 1 Sir, you k n o w that m y c opy i s absol u tely 
unique. No, sir j I cannot look over this. You 
must be punished. — Oilicer, do your duty.’ 

It wa.s all in vain that I protested, exclaimed, 
threatened, and be.?eeched. Dr Claike was inex- 
orable. I suppose I had made matters 
doubting the uniqueness of liis tract. He stootl 
by, firm and resolute, while the detective formally 
arrested me, and warned me that wliatever I 
might say would be used against me. 

I was conveyed to the Town Hall at Radford, 
.six miles away, and locked up for the niglit. 
What a teiTible position to be placed in ! How 
I wished again and again that 1 had slio wn my 
tract to some one before going to see Dr Clarke's, 
The evidence against me seemed terribly convinc- 
ing. AVliat coiild have become of tbe doctoiYown 
copy? I knew I had locked it up again, and 
given the key back to the doctor’.s daughter. If 
it could not be found, whatever would happ>eu 
to me? I should be sent to jail like a common 
thief, and I should lose niy Idack-letter broad- 
sheet into the bargain. 

During tlie evening I sent for the leading 
solicitor in Radford and retained him for my 
defence. I made a clean breast to him of every- 
thing connected with the ca.se. He listened atten- 
tively and closely, but his face grew graver every 
minute, and lie shook his head when I had done.' 

‘ I am very sorry iiKleed, Simpson,’ said he, 
‘ to have to tell yon tliat matters look very dark 
from our .side. You say that the man from 
whom you purchased the books is on his way to 
America, and that if be were here he could not 
prove your possession of the tract. You also 
say that there is a general (Opinion aniong.st 
experts that Dr Clarke’s copy was unique. You 
had not mentioned your copy to any one, not 
I even to Miss Clarke. You see how all this will 
I tell against you,’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake!’ said I, ‘tell me what 
we must do.’ 

will go and .see Dr Clarke at his hotel 
You will be brought before the magistrates at 
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ten o’clock to-moiTow. Between now and tlien i 
I may be able to arrange somefcliing/ 

Blit be retiUTied in an bour to say that Br 
Clarke was as firm as adamant. He scouted the 
idea of a second copy, and Hew into a rage wlien 
my solicitor pressed the matter. He seemed to 
tliink til at I had made a deliberate plot to rob 
him of bis chief treasure, and nothing that my 
advocate could say would stir his resolve to press 
the charge against me. 

I hail no sleep that nigiit, and I daresay .1 
looked haggard enough when I was put into the 
dock next morning. ’Rumours of the case liad 
got out, and tlie court was cro wiled. I tried 
to shrink from observation, knowing all tlie time 
that every eye was on me. My frightened air 
no doubt told against me : at aiiyi’ate it seemed 
to me that everybody in court looked at me as 
though I had coimuilted every crime in the 
calendar. 

1 pleaded not guilty to the charge, and, on my 
solicitor’s advice, elected to be tried summarily. 

I wanted to get the matter over, so that 1 might; 
escape from the staring eyes around me. I stood 
in the dock and listened to the evidence. How 
very clear and direct it seemed ! I could readily 
understand how guilty the magistrates must think 
me. And the Avorst of it Avas, I had absolutely 
no evidence to oifer in defence. 

Dr Clarke deposed that I wrote to him request- 
ing permission to examine his Oaxton tract, 
which AA'as ah.solutely unique. I received that 
permission, and attended at his house on the day 
agreed upon. He was aAvay that day ; but when 
he ret.urned liome next morning his daughter 
told him of my visit. He Avent to the drawer 
where the tract Avas usually ki,q:>t, and found 
it missing. He then came down to tlie village 
wliere I was living, and brought a detective with 
l]im. They found the tract- produc(3d — on my 
desk. lie absolutely and Avithmit doubt identi- 
lied the tract bo found as his own. 

Miss Clarke, avIio gave me a very sorrowful 
look as she entered the witness-box, gave evidence 
as to iny visit to her father’s house, and my 
examination of the tract. Slie received the keys 
of the desk from me, and understood that 1 had 
restored the tract to its place. She did not con- 
sider it necessary to look at tlie tract after 1 had 
lel't, but was Avith her father Avheu he discoAmred 
the loss next morning. The key.s meanwhile 
had not been out of her possession. 

The detective proved the finding of the tract 
on my table, and his eviilence concluded the all 
too strong case against me. I felt a deatlly sink- 
ing of heart as my solicitor, who had made out 
nothing in cross-examination, ro.se to address the 
court. lie put my story before them as clearly 
and strongly as possible ; but he had no Avitiiesses 
to support his statements, and it Avas vejy easy 
to see that noliody believed him. 

Tlie magistrates Avere not long in coming to 
a decision, and their chairman addressing me, 
said that he was deeply grieved to find a person 
oi my position ami education occupying so 
shameful a place. Unfortunately, tliis Avas not 
the first tinie that collectors of curiosities had 
been so overcome by covetousness that they had 
stolen things wliich belonged to brother-collectors. 
They Avould make allowance for temptation, but 
they could , not forget that I had added to my 


guilt by gross deceit. All things considered, they 

must send me to prison for- 

But before the chairman could finish, he Avas 
interrupted by the entninee of a messengeiv avIid 
handed a telegram to Dr Clarke. Tlie doctor 
tore it open and turned first white and tlien red. 
‘It’s found!’ he shouted, regardless of legal 
etiquette. ‘It’s found— and, by George, there 
are two copies itfter all V 
The explanulion was very simple. 1 had put 
aAvay Dr Clarke’s tract in the draAver which con- 
tained his daughter’s Plutarch, and it had never 
occurred to her to examine it. She had left the 
keys in it, and I had ilionght it the drawer from 
Avhicli the tract Avas originally taken. So I got 
my liberty and my black-letter broadvsheet back 
again. I was inclined to be Aany angry with Dr 
Clarke, for I thought he had acted too hastily ; 
hut Iiis daughter Avas so tenderly compassionate 
towards me, and so full of remorse for her care- 
lessness, tliat I forgave him, and Avas shortly 
afterwards rewarded for my forbearance by the 
gift of herself in marriage. 


THE MONTH: . , 

S 0 I E NOE A N B A li T S. 

Whee the giant planet Jupiter is examined Avith 
even a small telescope it is seen to po.ssess four 
moons or satellites. These Avere discovered hy 
Galileo in 1610 and for nearly tlimc centuiles 
the corroetuess of the ohservation has reumined 
undisputed. Moreovei*, four aj^peared to ho the 
proper numhej* of muons fur Jupiter to po.ssess, 
for it si^emed iliat there was a kind of Juaa^ by 
which sudi satellites dou])led in miinber as their 
primaries were morii remote from the sun. Thus, 
tlie Earth has one muon, .Mars two, Jupiter has 
been credited Avjlli four, and Saturn with eight ; 
hut a fifth moon belonging to Jupiter has noAv 
been discovered by Ih’ofessor Barnard, of the 
Lick Observatory, California, Avhere, as we all 
kuoAV, tbere has lieen erected the most powerful 
telescope yet ui/ide. The ncAV satellite is no 
l.Hghtei* than a thirteeuth-maguitude star, Avhicli 
Avili perlmps account for its escaping the serntiuy 
of previous observers, and it has a period of 
revolution of a little mure than se\’'enteen and 
a half hours. We need hardly point out that 
tliis is one of the most important astronomical dis- 
coveries Avhich liave been recorded for some time. 

It is said that the passage of boats containing 
naphtha on the Volga has had the effect of 
poisoniiig the Avaters of that, river. The quantity 
of najditha conveyed in this manner increased 
from thirty-two inillion kilograms in 1887 to , 
nearly fifty millions two years later. A great deal 
of this volatile liquid is transported in badly built 
Avooden barge.s, Avith the result that there is a 
loss by leakage of about three per ceiib A.s a 
result of this the hsh are decreasing rapidly, and 
in certain ])Iaces Avhere the boats stop they have ^ 
become extinct. The naphtlia has also had the 
effect of killing off the insect life upon which the 
fishes feed, for iu tiood time the wafer invade-s 
the adjacent meadows and destroys the larva*. 

It is said that those fish Avhich are not actually ' 
killed are quite uneatable through being impreg- 
nated Avifch the flavour of naphtha. 

A very interesting experiment bus lately been 
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made in tlie importation Troin the antipodes of 
flowers iiiibe<lded in ice. It seems that oi late 
years the culture of the chrysautliemuni has 
aroused much interest in New’ Zealand, where the 
season for the blomniin.:^ of these flowers occurs in 
April instead of in November as at this side of 
the world. A j^mrilener living at Wellington lately 
took some of his finest {lowers to a meat-freezing 
establishment, where they ■were , placed in tin. 
canisters, fillcil with water, and afterwards frozen. 
These tins were lately opened in .London, ivhan 
the {lowers, in perfect coudition and preserving 
both shape and colour, ivere found imbedded in a 
cylinder of pure cry.stal ice. This is, we believe, 
the first attempt which ha.s ever been made to 
transport {lowers in a fro’zeu state. 

There are in all countries many would-be 
inventors who are frerpently deterred from 
bringing the results of their ingenuity before 
the public because of the cost of taking out a 
patent spedficatioii. l\Iost inventors know tluit 
it is very little good to patent an invention in 
one country only, because infringement in a 
foreign land is almost sure to follow ; but we 
venture to think that few persons are aw’are of 
the great expense involved in protecting an 
iiiveiitlou all the world over. This expense lias 
lately been incurred by the patentees of a hypo- 
dermic syringe. There are sixty- four countries 
where an invention can be patented, and tlie 
aggregate fees payable for official protection 
ainonut to no less than three thousand six 
liimdred pounds. 

We have more than once called attention to 
the fact that lighthouse lanterns form a great 
attraction to birds of all kinds, who dash them- 
selves against the glass, and are often found dead 
in great numbers round about tlie building. The 
e.stablishmcnt of the electric light at a certain 
place in Kansas, which is the resort ev'ery season 
for wild geese, has had the effect of attracting 
a, number of those birds to the spot. They fly 
towards the lamps and are killed in great quan- 
tities, so that an early riser may be quite sure, 
by patrolling tlie streets before da}I.)reak, that 
I he will provide himself witli a good dinnei\ 

I According to a correspondent in Natiirey the 
j Ooriiish Pilchard fisheries have been infested 
I this- year with large numbers of blue sharks. 
I d"he.se creatures measure from four to nine feet 
1 in length, and render the fortunes of the fjsher- 
1 men very uncertain by driving the shoals of 
I pilchards in <li(rercnt directions. The fishermen 
j also coniplaiii that their property .sidler.s great 
I destruction from the unwelcome visitors, whose 
I ahfU'p teeth bite through the nets in their eiforts 
\ to get lit the fish contained therein. One fishing- 
bout lately caught seven of these sharks, and 
the master declared tlmis he could have caught 
a dozen or more had he so wished. 

A curious instance of the effect produced upon 
animal life by the deprivation of light has lately 
been discovered iu the reopening of an old mine 
• iu California, In ti passage connecting two' shafts, 
the explorers found a number of ‘ilies, which 
were perfectly white except the eyes, which were 
red. They also found in the same passage a 
white rattlesnake. The place where these crea- 
tures were found was perfectly dark but dry, 

, and weU; supplied' with air. The snake was at 
once killed, .but the hies were taken into open 



daylight, and put in a glass case, whei’e they 
resumed the ordinary colour of house flies in 
the course of a few days. It is supposed that 
the flies were the descendants of some which had 
been imprisoned in the mine thirty years ago, 
and that tlie snake had, when young, been washed 
into its subterranean abode by heavy rain. 

A horticultural paper raises tlie question, 
whether the ant is a friend or foe to the fruit- 
grower 1 It is certain that in this country every 
effort has been made to destroy the little insect, 
but it is not so in Southern Germany and 
Northern Italy, where the ant-— the black ant 
more especially— is held in high esteem, and 
preemptions are taken to promote its increase. It 
is said that the place in the orchard where apple 
and pear trees are freest from blight and insect 
ravages is always in tlie neiglibourliood of an 
ant-hill. 

Among the big things which are to be shown 
at the big fair "at Cliicago will be the biggest 
I gun on earth — the latest child of the ordnance 
factory at Essen. This Krupp gun is to be about 
; eighty-seven feet long ; the largest Anieriean guns 
' at present made being about half that length. A 
I railway track will have to be constructed to carry 
I it to the exhibition grounds, and a special foiiiida- 
I tion laid there to bear its enormous weight. It is 
■calculated that if it were fired when placed in 
that position, the iiiimediate result would be the 
iDreaking of every pane of glass in Chicago, while 
the projectile thrown would travel a distance of 
from fifteen to eighteen mile.s. 

One of the most recent applications of steel is 
in the construction of a chimney tliree hundreil 
and fifty feet, in heiglit, in the City of Chicago. 
For seventy-five feet from the ground the 
chimney is lined with firebrick, and above this it 
is lined with hollowed tile. The thickness of the 
metal varies froiii five thirty-seconds of an 
inch at the top to three-eighths of an inch at the 
bottom, and at intervuls of twenty-five feet the 
lining li'eceives support from angle irons riveted to 
the steel shell. The outside diameter of this 
unique chimney is nine feet five inches. If it 
liad been constructed of hrick in the ordinary way, 
its required measurement would have been sixteen 
feet six inches. 

A curious observation was lately made by an 
limericaii natiiralistj Mr J. M. Wright, .I:l'e 
noticed one morning a cat sitting on a window 
sill near a pine tree, upon a branch of which a 
bird presently alighted. Upon this bird the cat 
seemed to concentrate its attention, gazing at it 
witli peculiar intensity of expression, while at the 
same time the fur on its head stood erect ; other-; 
wise the cat was perfectly motionless. The bird 
seemed to Ije fascinated by the animal ^s gaze : it 
trembled, and after a feeble uiotiomof the wings, 
fell down towai'd.s the cat, which immediately 
pounced upon it, Mr Wright is inclined to re- 
gard this as a case of liypnotisin, a theory which 
would also explain the powders of fascination with 
which snakes have always been credited. 

Mr Flinders Petrie, whose Egyptian researches 
have already led to such valuable results, has 
after a two-years^ study of the subject at Gizeh, 
come to the conclusion that the Egyptian stone-, 
workers of four thousand years back must have 
had an intimate acquaintance with what we gener- 
ally consider to be modern tools and methods 
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of working. Among the many appliances iised 
hy them was the lathe, both solid {iiid tubular 
drills, and straight and circnlar saws. The il rills, 
like those of the present day were set with jewels, 
and were capable of cutting to the depth of a 
tenth of an inch in the hardest granite at each 
revolution. It is evident too, from an examina- 
tion of the stone, tliat the tools were of such fine 
rpnility that they preserved their sharpness for 
a very long period. 

In the President’s address to tiie British 
Pliarinaceutical Conference whit;]i met lately at 
Edinburgh, interesting reference was made to 
the great Scotch industry which has growm up 
of recent years in the production of shale oil 
The shale— wdiich was formerly regarded as 
useless, is now converted into paraffin, lubricating 
and burning oils, and ammonia. There are two 
and a half millions of capital invested in the 
trade, the extent of which can be realised from 
the fact that fifty-five million gallons of crude 
oil were last year distilled from 2,311,592 tons 
of shale. This vast industry, curiously enough, 
led to the establishment of another totally 
diherent branch of commerce; for in devising 
refrigerating machinei'y for condensing the vola- 
tile products of the shale, Mr Coleman was led 
to the discovery of the celebrated Eell-Coleman 
Eefrigerator, with which ships are now fitted, 
and l>y wdiich the immense trade in frozen meat 
from alu'oad lias been rendered possible. 

It will be remembered that some months ago 
there was much talk of certain rain- making 
experiments in Texas, heavy sliowers having 
been said to be produced , by the explosion of 
shells projected to high altitudes. In order to 
settle the fpiestion whether there was any trutli 
in the reported successful results of tliese experi- 
inents, tlie United States Government appointed 
a rain-making expeflition, and devoted nine 
thousand dollars to its erpii]:>ment. Mr George 
Gurfcis, meteorologist to this expedition, discusses 
in one of the New York magazines the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. He says that 
the experiments have utterly failed to demonstrate 
tbat explosionB can develop) a storm or can 
produce a measurable ainouut of rain; but he 
records one fact of scientific interest. In several 
instances, he reports, vdiun a dense and tlireaten- i 
ing cloud was overliead, the explosion of the sliell 
was followed, after an interval of twenty or 
thirty seconds, by a perceptible sprinkling of 
rain ; but this of course was not what the experi- 
ments were designed to accomplisli. Charlatans 
have not been slow to take advantage of the 
rain-making excitement, and arti ticial- rain com- 
panics have sprung up in niaiiy places, and have 
made money l)y pretending to sell nghts for 
the use of much-vaunted appliances over which 
' they have acquired control. 

A balloon of novel design lias recently been 
patented. Its shape is that of a hollow open 
ring, which is divided internally into a series 
of gas-tight compartments, so that if one’ com- 
partment wore imptnred or pierced by a bullet- 
in the case of the lialloon being used for military 
purposes — the other compartments wouhl remain 
intact and would keep the apparatus {loating in 
the air. Another new feature in this balloon is a 
removable cover which envelops the ring, thereby 
causing it to assume the form of a parachute, and 


thus to insure slow and stead}?' descent. Should the 
balloon fall into the sea, it will act as a gigantic 
life-l,)noy, wdiich in shape it so much reseinVles. 

The rabbit pest is once more coming to the 
front as a question of the day in New South 
Wales. It is now^ proposed to build a brick W’ull 
around certain portions of the colony, so as to 
enclose tlie rabbits aw in a huge riiig-ience. it 
seems that these animals never burrow to a greater 
depfcli than thirty imdies from the surface, and 
the proposed w'ail is to extend that depth into 
the ground. When once it is built, a general 
extermination of the rabbits within the enclosure 
will at onm be carried forward. 

Althmigli w'e liemr a great deal of the ravages 
caused by tlie rabbits both in New Zealand and 
Australia, we should not forget, as has been lately 
pointed out, that tliero is another side to the 
question. A very large number of persons owe 
their means of livelihoud entirely to the presence 
of poor bunny. For instance, a killer gets two 
cents per head royalty from tlie Government for 
destrojdng the creature ; lie then sella the skin 
for about double that sum, and he can also sell the 
meat to the factory which tins it for export to 
Europe. The skins are moytly exported to 
London, and represent an important business. 

It is now acknowledged that Pasteur’s attempt 
to exterminate the rabbits by inoculation witli 
the virus of chicken cholera was interfered with 
by those interested, Fimliiig that his edorts 
lacked ^support, the French savant stopped his 
agents from experimenting further, 

A new method of giving ships’ bottoms a coating 
of copper has, it is said, been lately tried at New 
York with success. The method employed is as | 
follows : The vessel is put into dock, and the j 
entire hull is siUToundeil at the. water-line by a | 
bag made of watertight canvas sup}»oi‘ted by a j 
neLvork of wire ; in the bath so foiaued is placed ! 
a quantity of sulphate of copper solution ; and ! 
liietallic copper is deposited from this solution ' 
upon, the ship’s plates by means of the electric ; 
ciUTcnt generated by a dynamu-iiiacliino. 

Opticians, .surgical-hisirument makers, needle 
manufacturers, and others wlio deal with goods of 
polished steel have often good cause to deplore 
the loss occasioned by rust. It is well known 
that the oxygen contained in perfectly dry air 
is ImrmlesB in tliis respect. If, thei’efore, we can 
deprive the air having access to steel of its 
inoisture, the metal will reinuin bright. This, 
can easily be done wlien the articles to be treated 
are kept, as they generally are, in a closed case, 
by associating "with tlienr a substance such as 
chloride of culcinm, which is greedy of inoisture. 
A simple way of doing this has recently been 
published. The lumps of chloride are put in 
a gla.ss funnel standing in a small bottle, .so, 
that as the calcium attracts moisture from the 
air, the water generated drops into the bottle. 
The calcium wdll remain active for a long period.. 

A correspondent of the ScmiU'fic American. 
describe.^ a curious eilect which Was produced on 
ordinary leaden bullets by firing them tliroiigli 
a paper target backed by one thickness of cotton 
Ksheeting, the bullets having been picked up in 
the snow behind the target’ These .bullets were 
found to bear upon thOT faces a distinct impres- 
sion of the surface of the. cotton, cloth, in which 
could be traced every thread of the fabric. The 
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mnge was two hinidred yards, and the bullets 
were lired from brcech-loadiiig rities with heavy 
charges of powder. ^ It is possible,’ wu’ites the ob- 
server of this phenomenon, ‘ that the treiuendous 
velocity of the bullet made tlie impact lupiivalent 
to the" blow upon a stationary and inunovabie 
object, or thiat a small piece of the clotli may 
have been punched out, and going forward with 
the bullet, was impressed between the projeelile 
and the snow.’ 

Tliere is now good reason to hope that owing 
to the rigorous measures taken we shall in this 
country esca]:>e the threatened epidemic of cholera, 
but it 'may be that We shall have a recurrence 
of the threatened invasion during the spring 
and early summer of next year. Those who 
have maile a study of epidemic diseases are of 
opinion that the unwelcome visitor may possibly 
make a more serious onslaught at that time, and 
they speak from experience of what has occurred 
before. There is no doubt that the germs can 
remuin in the soil in a dormant condition for 
a lung period, and are ready to break out when 
eii'cmnstanoes favourable to their development 
are brouglit about. It will therefore be well 
for heads of families not to abate any of the 
precautions which they have been taking. Let 
them remember that the great enemy of cholera is 
found in cleanliness and moderation in all things. 

A curiosity has been submitted to the editor 
of the Lancet in the shape of a living creature 
which was found inside a tinned pine-apple. This 
creature is supposed, to be the larva of some 
beetle the species of which has not been accu- 
rately ascertained. The fruit is supposed to have 
been boiled at Singapore before it was tinned ; 
but it is more probable that the cooking opera tiou 
was not carried on at a temperature higli enough 
to kill the larva ; indeed, we may assume that liie 
temperature of hoiling water would inevitably 
spoil the fruit, 

A Swedish engineer has invented a new form 
of iucifer match. This match i.s described as 
being like the rolled-up tape measure enclosed in 
a metal cover which is used by tailors, surveyors, 
and others. The roll in this case is made of 
paiuliined paper, and at regular intervals upon it 
are small projections, upon whicii the igniting 
chemical composition is placed. One end of tliis 
paper projects from the metal ease, and on pulling 
it out (.juickly, the material upon it rubs against 
a small steel plate, and a lighted match is the 
result. Wheii the material is exhausted, a fresh 
roll of paper can be inserted in the same case. 
Tim maimfa('ture of the new article is said to be 
very much more simple than that of tiie old 
wooden iimteh wliich it is designed to .supersede, 

- It is well known that mosquitoes and many 
otlier insects deposit their larvie in water. In 
Siam a very simple remedy is adopted to stop 
their operations. It is common there to collect 
water in open ve.ssels during the rainy season in 
sufficient quantity to last until the next year, and 
the wate.r is commonly kept - in unglazed eartlieii 
jars of large capacity. To prevent the mosquitoes 
depositing eggs in the waiter, a couple of large 
wrought-iron nails are heated red-hot and dropped 
into each jar. This simple remedy, which is said 
to be-, .quite effective, is described in o.n,e of t!ie 
Amenean technical papers by a resident at 
Bangkok, Siam. 


During September some vciy interesting arclim- 
ological finds were made known. Kochester — 
where there are very early remains found from 
time to time —has yielded U]) three Anglo-Stixoii 
graves in a good state of pi’csei'vation. Besides 
the skeletons, there were found in the first grave 
a spear-head of iron and a knife ; in the .second, 
a knife ; and in the third ivere .‘-itow’ed a\vay 
a buckle, some glass bead.s, a small urn, and a 
knife. Mr Payne, F.S.A., thiuLs that, from the 
care with w'liicii the interments have taken place, 
these graves must have foianed part of the 
necropolis of Anglo-Saxon Rochester, 

Prufes.sor Gamurriiii, w'riting from Xovellara, 
near 'Pe.sa3'0, believes that he has discovered an 
ancient Etruscan burying-place of about the year 
700 B.c. Eighty skeletons, all representing per- 
sons of unusual size, have been exhumed. Their 
height varies from five feet eleven inches to six 
feet six indies ; the teeth are even now in a good 
state of preservation, and are wdiite and stremg, 
'rbe bodies had evidently been buried in a 
crumpled attitude, and lying on their sides. With 
them were interred the usual accompaniments of 
lances and bronze ornaments, and in some of the 
graves were found ornaments of amber. 

Near Simferopol, Professor Wesseloivski 1ms 
come upon an ancient Scythian tomb. The 
tenant was evidently a soldier ; by his side %s'ere 
a sivurcl and a coat of aims ; at his feet lay an 
iron knife and two lances. On the heml was a 
cap on wliich was a gold ornament. In the tomb 
there w'ere also found some ampliorm and the 
bones of an ox. Near the head of the skeleton — 
which fatung the east — ivas a leathern quiver, 
on wdiieli ivas a gold plate richly worked, repre- 
senting an eagle wdtli outspread wings caiTying 
an animal in its talons. The arrow-head.s ■were 
of copper. 


FAIR AS A R 0 S E. 

IYiiy art thou like this pule pink rose, 
That in the verdant lie^lgerow gruwa ? 
Its petals to my lips 1 press 
A.s I thy pink cheeks would caros.s ; 
Tl»e yellow lieart its leaves enfokl 
Recalls thy heart of purest gold ; 

The dewdrop that upon it lies 
The .sparkle of thy tender eyes ; 

The briar-sweet from which it springs, 
The perfume that around thee clings, 
And as its sweets allure the bee, 

Thy winsoineness doth capture me. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE OPERA. 

By J. .F. Bowbotham, Aiitlior oi' The Hhtory ofMvMc. 
The Iii'st Opera ever heard in Europe was the 
opera of Daphne. It was performed in the yeu]* 
I594j and was considert‘d such an oddity by those 
wlio heard it, that there were not wanting people 
to exclaim loudly against the introduction of such 
a foreign and ‘ utterly unnatural drama,’ as they 
were pleased to call it. The absurdity that the 
pjevformers should sing their lines insteat.l of 
speaking them, sliould fence and fight to the 
accoiiipaniinent of music, and even at the poinfc 
of deatli should Inive a chorus standing round 
them, bewailing in alto, tenor, and sopi'ano tlieir 
woe, seemed a little too much for the gravity of 
many people ; and the first opera was the butt of 
jeers, criticism, and ridicule. It wiis, in fact, a 
bold experiment on the pavt of a few cultivated 
men to revive in modern Europe tlie di‘umi:i of the 
Greeks. The Count di Yernio was one of the 
most cultured men of his time, in an age of 
great refinement, when, it may be added, even 
ladies could read and write Latin, and many of 
them understood Greek. .He himself, an excellent 
scholar, and a man of piniicely hospitality, threw 
open his house to all the learned men and great 
artists of Florence. The Coiiiit’s Palace was a very 
gallery of antique art. Sculptures belonging to the 
best days of Greek art lined the walls; rare and 
costly paintings were to be .seen in profusion ; and 
side by side with the marbles of Praxiteles and 
PolycletiLS were to be found ancient manuscripts 
of untold value, obtained from the refugees of 
Constantinople, when that capital was .sacked by 
the Turks, treating of the theoretical principles 
of Greek sculpture, painting, and music. There 
were weekly gatherings at the .Palace of all that 
wm learned and talented in Florence. It was the 
Count’s custom to receive his guests in his hall ; 
and then to take them round his galleries, hearing 
their criticisms of any new work he might have 
added recently to his treasures ; or, in the case of 
those Avho now for the first time looketl upon 
the Avonders of the Palazzo Vernio, listening with 


delight to the expres.sions of wonder and admir- 
ation whicli burst involuntarily from their lips. 
After the tour of the gallery wais over, it was the 
usual practice for some one of the company to 
recite a poetical composition, while the others 
gathering round listened with attention, but at the 
same time with that attitude of mental reservation 
which a strongly developed faculty of criticism 
is likely to cause. After the poem was over, 
there was invariably a critical discussion of its 
merits. 

Little by little it had become plain to these cul- 
tured of the Palace that the best experi- 

ments and emulation of the poetic art of antiquity 
left something to be desired. There was still a 
deficiency felt, but not definitely imdorstood, even 
when the odes of Pindar had been reproduced 
in Italian syllable for syllable ; even when the 
poems of Sappho had received a complete and 
plastic transcription in the Tuscan dialect. 

At last it was suggested, and suggested rightly, 
tliat ancient poetry was always accompanied by 
music. AY hen Sapplio would deliver one of her 
poems, she was not accustomed to recite her lines 
as an actor or an elocutionist at present, or as 
one of the poets wdio in Count A^eriiio’s house 
repeated his latest efiusioii. She took a lyre in 
her hand, and striking the chords, sang her 
poetical lines in a sweet and impassioned voice, 
tlie effect of wliich, added to the charm of the 
poetry, produced that wondex'ful impression on 
her hearers which all antiquity testifies to. In 
the same way Pindar entrusted the delivery of 
his odes to a chorus of vocalists, who danced 
while they sang. Here, then, was the secret of 
the Greek poetical art at once laid bare, and it 
remained to be seen how far the poets and 
dilettanti at Count Yernio’s gatherings could take 
advantage of it. 

In the fiUst place, the poets acknowledged a 
great and insuperable difficulty at the outset: 
none of them could sing. How, then, w-oiild it 
be to depute choruses of vocalists to sing the 
songs in the manner of Pindar and his chorus 1 
And from this suggestion the way was not vexy 
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long to that other proposal, wliicli seemed but 
the natural sequel to the former — why not 
attempt the reTival of that organised form of 
chorus and solo which was known as Greek 
ti'agedy, and which would be sure to attract 
public interest by the charming union of not 
only poetry and music but also of scenic display '? 
Accord ingivj one of their number was deputed 
to prepare a dramatic poem written on a given 
classical subject in the style of Sophocles, and 
a musician was commissioned to set it to 
music. 

Tlie tragedy of the Greeks, w’hich vras now to 
undergo the experiment of a revival in Europe, 
had been tlie growth of centuries in the classical 
clime wherein it was a native. The theatre 
was so arranged that the actors should stand on 
a high stage, furnished with scenery and all 
other requisites, while a distinct body of per- 
formers, called the chorus, had their place in 
what we should call the pit, but which the 
Greeks called the orchestra— a large flat circular 
enclosure, larger than the arena of any modern 
circus, and reaching from the verge of the stage 
to the rim of the lowest tier of benches which 
surrounded the enclosure. Here the chorus, 
who supplied both music and acdion to the 
development of the drama, had their traditional 
place.', 

The hinisy contrivances of gauze and canvas 
whicli do duty for scenes in a modern theatre 
were very far from satisfying the artistic nature 
of the Greeks. If the exterior of a house was 
to he represented, the fa^iade w’ould he built up 
with huge blocks of wood, painted to reseiuhie 
stone. If an interior were portrayed, solid walls 
and massive furniture would be seen on the 
stage. For open-air scenes, the scenic artists 
endeavoured as far as p>ossible to bring in the 
resources of nature to their aid ; and as there 
was a x^ark at the back of most theatres, the 
eyes of the spectators were regaled with real 
trees, real emerald turf, and sometimes real 
waterfalls plashing down a rock. The theatre 
’ itself had no roof ; the performances took place 
^ in broad day, with the sun shining overhead, 

■ , and the blue sky beaming clown, on the spec- 

The tragedy commenced by the curtain rolling 
‘ -down— it sank on rollers into the stage, while 
ours, inses ux> to the fiieS' — and revealing the scene 
. in all its beauty to the spectators. Then the 
1; - sound of instruments' was heard, and the chorus, 

Pf' four or six abreast, inarched in military order 

5^'' into the orchestra.'. They played flutes and Ivres 

f as they walked, the ' tune generally being a 

; V military march, to the sound of which tliev per- 

‘ ; ■' formed various martial evolutionain the orchestra, 

.- v ’ ' ' and then grouped themselves round the altar 

- , which rose in the midst of the large arena. 

; ^ lichen they took their place at, the altar, the 

tune of the march ceased, and some sitting, 
some' standing, in an attitude of classical repose, 
they commenced tho overture to the tragedy. 

' . „ The overture concluded, the actors would appear 


on the stage, and while the cliorus assumed a 
statuesque tranquillity round the altar, would 
declaim their lines in a sort of sonorous recitative, 
accompanied with occasional note.? or chords on 
the lyre. This method of singing their parts, 
instead of speaking them, was in a manner forced 
upon the performers by the immense size of the 
theatre. The great theatre of Bacchus in winch 
the tragedies took place accommodated with en.se 
from thirty to forty thousand spectators. jSTo 
elocution, however distinct, could reach the cars 
of the tenants of the farthest benches, or even 
be audible half-way through the immense throng. 
The. actors, therefore, were compelled to chant 
their parts in order to make tlieir voices carry 
the requisite distance. They were aided in this 
endeavour by a sort of miniature speaking- 
trumpet, which w^as fixed inside the wm^en mask 
which they invariably w'ore, and wiiicli multi- 
plied the natural tones of their voice to .=uch a 
degi’ce tliat they could send their monotonous 
recitative rolling tlirongh the theatre. After 
their dialogue and action had lasted a certain 
lime, they left the stage j and the chorms, striking 
up their flutes and lyres, commenced a highly 
musical and iuelodiou.s song, to the accompani- 
ment of wdiicii they danced in mazy rings 
tlirough the orcliestra. The beauty of their 
dances w*as universally acknowledged, and arose 
presumably from the exceeding care in the pre- 
paration of them. Sculptors and painters came 
to assist the choims-master at the rehearsals, 
and to suggest artistic land striking 
the dancers. The W'eavings and interweavings 
of the lines of dancers were the subject of the 
most careful consideration on the part of their 
trainers ; and the wdiole orchestra w’as traced 
with intricate x>atteriis in chalk, over which the 
dancers plied their feet according to a precon- 
certed plan. 

The choral dance over, once more the actors 
entered the stage, and in such alternate appear- 
ances of actors and eliorus the structure of the 
play consisted. : 

Such was the highly artistic and finished form 
of innsieal composition wdiich Count Vernio and 
his friends designed to revive in Italy, and it 
remains for us to see liow they succeeded in their 
taslr. 

A performance on so gigantic a scale as the 
Greek tragedy was plainly out of the question, 
since there was neither the place nor the x^ublic 
to make such an innovation possible. The only 
Xdaces ever open to dramatic perfoiinanees, or 
‘sliow^s,^ as we should more properly call them, 
were the halls of the nobility. There were no 
theatres except of the roughest kind, wdmre the 
mysteries and moralities were performed ; and 
there was no public able to appreciate aught of 
a rel'hied nature except the nobles, and they 
preferred to confine all such representations to 
their own house. At banquets and at fetes it 
was often the custom for a rich nobleman to offer 
to his friends a pageant. The awning at one end 
of the banqueting-hall would suddenly be lifted , 
up, and wmiiid reveal an emblematic, figure of 
Victory. A flourish of trumpets would announce 
the entry of another character— this'wquld p(|r^, 
baps be a woman clothed in pure -whitB, wittV'-a 
crown on, hei' head, to represent Virtue. After, 
sundry gestures had, been .gone through by these 
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two Lillie f actors, Yirtue wouLI embrace Victory. 
Next, a figure likleous to beliokl, representing 
Ci'ime, would be introduced, surrounded by a 
crowd of imps, symbolical of the Yice.s. Crime 
would endeavour to participate in the fraternity 
establislicd between Virtue and Victory; but after 
many attempts and many useless .seductions, he 
would be forced to retire, bafHed, from the scene, 
amid tlie uproarious applause of the spectators, 
and to the complete .satisfaction of everyboily 
prc.simt, who saw in such a finale a very natural 
teriuinatioii of the ilrama, and were so af.'customed 
to simple entertainments, that they never de.sired 
anything stronger to .stimulate their theatrical 
palates. 

Count Yernio and, his friend.s had such a public 
to cater for, and for such entertainments they 
proposed to substitute their revived Greek tragedy. 
Hf)\v were they to proceed'? In the first pdace, 
they found it impossible to arrange the theatre 
as the GreidvS arranged it — that is, with a large 
open space between the stage and the spectators, 
wherein the chorus might perform their evolu- 
tions. Tliis had reluctantly to be given up. 
Lilcewi.se had the elaborate scenery on the stage 
itself to be abandoned— the built-up houses, the 
verdant gi'a.?s, the real trees. I»lV).st of the pomp 
and mas.sive pageantry of the Greek drama fell 
away before the pos.sibilities at the command of 
thi.s hamlfiil of men, so zealous to revive, if not 
its divine dignity, at least its purity and all its 
beauty. The masks of the actors were an adven- 
titioUvS adjunct wluLdi tlie Count ami liis friends 
never thought of employing. With all thi.s 
elimination, what, then, wa.s left for the revived 
Greek traged^^ to come and go on ? There were 
the actors; the chorus — now removed from tlio 
orchestra, and most reluctantly placred on the 
stage ; the .scenery — marvellously rol)be<l of its 
splendour ; ami last, not least,, the diviriL^ dramas 
left by the Greek poets, whereon to model tlie 
structure of the play. 

Now, wlieuever the actors spoke, or rather 
chanteil, in Greek tragedy, the poet made use of 
a certain metre called iauibics, which is very well 
represented to us by our own iambic measure, 
such, as Shakespeare writes in, with the exception 
that the Greek ianibic-s were two syllables longer. 
Its .metre wa.s supposed, and correctly suppose*], 
by the Greeks to approximate very nearly, to the 
iiow of ordinary prose. This was its especial 
utility. The actor could chant his speeches in 
a verse which did not violate any ideas of 
dramatic probability. The music wliieli went in 
company , with thi.s homely form of verse was 
itself likewi.se very free and iininelodious, ap- 
proaching the ciidence.s of ordinary speech, rather 
than that exalted form of nitei’aiice which we 
caU, singing. The actor in reciting his iambics 
neither sang nor did he speak, but he wdianted 
a sort of half-musical, lialf 'oratorical tone, 
being accompanied by occasional chord.« or notes 
of the lyre by the chorus, who, stationed beneath 
the stage, could supply the m\isic to the actor’s 
recitations from the same post of vantage which a 
motlern hand now occupy, Chuut Yernio and his 
' friends were well aware of these various points ; 
.'but .as this peculiar species of musical declamation 
had never been heard in Italy, they were at a loss 
to know precisely what it was, or ]iow,tk^y coiihl 
- reconcile the ears of their countrymen to accept it. 


None of the band of dilettanti was successful in 
Ills experiments to reconstnict this defunct .style 
of music, except Giulio Caccini, who, appearing at 
their a.ssembly one day with a l^u’e or a vi<.)liu — 
we forget which — declaimed with much art many 
passages of poetry, reproducing in an inimitable 
way the cadences of the old Greek style, and 
combining them with the .spirit of modern nui.sic 
so .successfully as quite to reconcile them to the 
modern ear. He accompanied himself with the 
violin or the lyre ; hut as the lyre of his day was 
by no means a faithful reproduction of the 
ancient Greek instrument, being a treble imsteud 
of a ba.s.s iiistiniment, and a.s the violin was .still 
less an adeipuifco copy, it was resolved to accom- 
pany thi.s style of declamation by the violoncello, , 
called in tho.se days the viol da fia/mha^ which gave 
the bass notes so e.ssentia I to bring the method of 
accorapanimeut in , harmony with that of the 
Greeks. The style of musical declamatiou in- 
vented by Caccini was called fki-citative^ and it 
wnas resolved by the assembled company that 
throughout their tragedy the actors should speak 
in nothing but the recitative of Caccini. And 
so far — that m to say, in at lea-st half the fixune- 
work of their ' tragedy — tliey laid brought their 
intended revival into complete harmony with 
its Greek model. 

By placing the chorns on the stage they dual 
put an end to the po.ssibility of the choral dance. 
The stage -was hut a few long boards, of only three 
or four feet dee|>, and there Vk‘a.s barely room for 
the actors to stand on it . The Greek dramatic 
traditions w^ero likewfi.se infringed upon, by the 
nece-ssity uF placing a l)ody of in.strumentalist,s in 
front of the stage, where w’e have them now, 
who could he present dining the wlude cooti nu- 
ance of tlie tragedy, and could at once accompvan^' 
the clioruB in iheir song and tlie actiu'.s in their 
recitative. This was an essentially modern inno- 
vation, hut, as %ve see, rendered entirely necessary 
l\y the peculiar arrangements of the stage on 
which Count Yernio and his friends had under- 
taken to produce, their tragedy. 

Next was the question, How to arrange the 
music of the chorns 'i? And since the choral odes 
were at once the sweetest, tlie most rliytlunic, 
and the ino.st melodious piece.s of music ever 
composed by Greek pen, the revivalists determined, 
to give their compo.ser carte hlcuwhe to unite the.' 
cliorus in the sweetest music lie could compose 
in the modern style — employing modem harmony 
and modern melody. 

Jirst as they were about to mould tlie re.snlt of 
their luhoura into a solid and artistic form, Count' 
A^ernip was summoned from Florence to Rome.. to 
take office in the Pope^s household as Groom of 
the Chamber. The friendly reunions which had 
taken place in his house, and which had hcen of 
such untold importance on the developuieut' of- 
modern music, wei’o therefore brought to an 
untimely termination ; and the dilettanti might 
have been ileprived of thoir grand object at fhC 
very moment of its fulfilment, had it not been foil 
the enthusiasm of Jacopo Corsi,a wealthy Fioron-ti 
tine citizen, who invited them to meet henccforthl 
in his sumptuous dwelling, to ' contlnite at the! 
ease their investigations '^and experiments i| 
musical art. Hither, then, they congregated, an 
here the linhhing touches were put to the qgi-ea 
design of launching a new musical art into th 
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world. The poet Einuccini, wlio had been coni' 
missioned to write the words, had^ now brought 
his labour of love to a eonclusiou with the 
approval of the entire coterie ; and Jacopo Peri, 
to whom specially the composition of the music, 
had been entrusted, was likewise far advanced 
with his ta.slv. We do not know why Caccini, the 
inventor of recitative, was not coininissioneil to 
perform the musical part of the task ; perhaps he 
was deficient in the inelo<lic genius necessary to 
write tlie chorus ; perliaps there uais a rivalry 
betw'een him and Peri, and the latter had suc- 
ceedetl in ousting the original inventor of the 
recitative style— at anyrate, we hear that Peri Iiad 
taken up Caccinfs invention and had soon come 
to write it almost as well as its master. 

Jacopo Gorsi’s house possessed large and suinp- 
tuons halls, and in one of tlie.se a platform was 
fitted 11]) to serve for the stage, siitBcient room 
was allowed at the wing.s for the chorus to enter, 
and doors for the entry of the actors were maile 
at the back. A band of musicians was stationed 
ill the orchestra below the stage, their instruments 
consisting of a spinet, an organ, three flutes, one 
violin, four trombones, a horn, and four cornets. 
A grand fete was <given by Corsi on the occasion 
of tlie performance ; the elite of ’Florence Hocked 
to bis mansion to hear this extraordinary musical 
work, about which everybody gave different re- 
ports, but which each person seemed to believe 
would be unique, novel, and interesting. The 
Imll was filled with spectators ; the curtain 
rose ; the singers came on the stage ; the solitary 
violin twittered, the cornets too-tooed, the spinet 
tinkled, the organ boomed, and the first opera 
ever heard in Europe was brought to a successful 
performance. 

The piece was Indeed successful among the 
chosen and select audience wlio hud assembled to 
hear it. All people of cultivated tastes also were 
prepared by their knowledge of Greek culture to 
receive and sympathise with tlie efforts of Count 
Teriiio’s friends. But the general public were as 
yet quite iiBeducated in the style, and purely 
Philistine. The ‘ monotonous drawl of the re- 
citative,’ as they called it, they could not tolerate. 
They were firndy convinced that the whole opera 
from first to last should have been a collection and 
succession of purely melodious pieces. Antago- 
nism, pasquinade, detraction, did tlieir utmost to 
discredit the peculiar style of revived Greek 
music ; but *the Greeks,’ as they were now called, 
still held their own. In a year or two’s time, 
another opera, of more elaborate proportions, 
entitled" Mnrfjdice^ was ready, Peri and Caccini 
being its joint composers. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate rivalry between these two men, they soon 
disagreed about the merits of. ' their joint com- 
position, and each resolved to write a Eurydice 
of his own. It was about this time that a great 
political marriage set all Florence alive with 
festivity and gaiety. King Henry IV. of France 
married Mary de’ Aledici, ami the invention of 
all the caterers of amusement in Florence ^vas 
taxed to do honour to the occasion. Among other 
entertainments, the new operas of Hhe Greeks’ 
thought of as likely to add a zest of novelty 
to tlie sjjcctiicks, and they were duly performed 
Jwfore this enlightened Prince and his young 
bride. This opened a way for them into France, 
as the king expressed himself highly delighted 


wuth the novelty of the music. And the other 
cities of Italy, .seeing the good results ‘which 
attended the Florentine operas, were not long in 
starting similar performances on tlieir own ac- 
count. In tins way tlie Opera began to spread ; 
and in fifty years it was established as the most 
refined and favourite form of music in all the 
countries of Europe. 

BLOOD EO YAL.^' 

By Grant Auves, 

Aiitlior of/H. r/m 

CHAPTXiUl XII. — TRAGEDY WINS. 

]\Ir Plantagenet had missed his son by walking 
through the archway of the Fellows’ Quad, 
instead of tlirongh the Brew House. He emerged 
from the college by the big front gate. The 
Higli Street was lighted and crowded ; so he pre- 
ferred to turn down the dark lanes and alleys at 
the back of Christ Cluirch, till he came out upon 
St Aidate’s and the road to the river. Some- 
what sobered as he .still was by the unwonted 
excitement of that curious episode, he found the 
sherry once more beginning to gain the upper 
hand; it was hard for him to walk erect and 
straight along tlie pavement of St Aidate’s, where 
a few small shops still stood opeii^ — for it was 
Saturcla)^ night-— and a few people still loitered 
al)out in little knots at the corners. With an 
effort, however, he managed to maiiitam the per- 
pendicular till he .reached Folly Bridge ; tlien he 
turned in at the wicket that leads down from tJie 
main road to the little tow-patli along the dark ^ 
and silent bank of the swollen Isis. 

But if Edmund Plan tagenet’s legs were a trifle 
unsteady, his heart was all afire with wrath and 
remorse at this dramatic in terlude. For the first 
time in so many ^mars he began to think bitteijy 
to himself of his wasted opportunities and ruined 
talents. Buch as tliey were, he had really and 
truly wasted them ; and tlioiigh perhaps after all 
they were never much to boast of, time bad 
been when Edmund Plantagenet thought highly 
indeed of them. Nay, in his heart of liearts, the 
broken old dancing-master thought higldy of 
them still, in spite of everything, during all tho.«e 
long yeans ; there wore nights when lie lay awake, 
sobering, on his bard bed at home, and repeated 
lovingly to himself tlie ‘Stanza.s to Evelina’ 
whicli he had contributes! ages ago to tbe Booh 
of Beunty, or the * Lines on the lieath of Words- 
worth ’ whicli he printed at the time in the Yorh 
shire Mayadne^ with a profound conviction that 
they contained, after all, some of the really most 
beautiful and least appreciated poeti^y in the 
English language. As a rule, Mr Piantagenet 
was fairly contented with liiniself and bis relics 
of character : it was society, harsh, unfeeling, 
stupid society, that he blamed most of all for his: 
misfoi-tunes and failures. Still, to every one of 
us, there come now and then moments of genuine ‘ 
self-reveiatioii, when the clouds of egotism and 
perverse misrepresentation, tlirough which we 
usually behold our own personality in a, glorified 
halo, fade away before the piercing light of truer 
introspective analysis, forced suddenly upon us 
by some disillusioning incident or accident of the 

* Copyright 18d2 in the' UiiitecV iSt-ates of America by ttm 
CasfcieU PuDlishiiig Cpiiipany., : ■ ' 
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iBoinerit : and then, for one brief flash, we have 
the miser}^ and agony of really seeing ourselves 
as otliers see us. Such days ma}’" Heaven keep 
kindly away from all of ns : such a day Edmund 
j Plantageiiet lia^l now drearily fallen upon. He 
I wandered wildly down the dark bank toward 
■ Ifliey lasher, his whole soul wi tin n him stirred 
and upheaved with volcanic energy by the shame 
ami disgrace of- that evening’s degradation. The 
less often a man snllbrs IToin these bouts of self- 
humiliation, tlie more terrible is their outburst 
wlieu they (iually do arrive to him. Edmund 
Plantageiiet, loatliing and despising liis present 
self, by contrast with tliat younger and ideali.sed 
image which had perhaps never really existed at 
all, stum filed in {larkne.ss and de.spair along that 
narrow path, between the flooded river on one 
side and the fence that enclosed the damp water- 
meadows on the other, still more than half drunk, 
and utterly careless where he went or \vhat on 
earth inigl it happen to him. 

The river in parts had overllow’ed its banks, 
and the towing-path for some yards together w'as 
often under water. But Mr Planhigeiiet, never 
pausing, walked, slipped, and staggered through 
the slush and mud, very treaclieroiis under foot — 
knowing nothing, lieeding nothing, save that the 
coolness about his ankles seemed to revive liim 
a little and to sober liis head as he wamt flounder- 
ing through it. By-and-by he reached tlie Long 
Bridges, a range of frail planks with wooden side- 
rails that lead the tow-path, across twa> or three 
broad stretches of back- waiter from tlie Isis. He 
.straggled aeros.s .somehow^, looking down every 
now and then into the swirling waiter, where the 
stars waire just reflected in quick flasliing eddies, 
while all the rest about looked black as liiglit, 
but oh, so cool and inviting to his fevered fore- 
head, So he waimlered on, fiercely remorseful 
wdthin, burning hut wdbliout, till he came abreast 
of a row: of old pollard -willows, close beside tlie 
edge of the little ofl'slioot at Utley iasher. The 
baiik waas damp, but he sat dowm upon it all 
the same, and grew' half drow^sy as he sat witli 
the mingled effects of; wdne ami iudiguatiou. 

As he sat there, half reclining on the bank, 
and looking out with bloodshot eyes on the water 
in front of him, lie murmured to himself some 
inartieiihite wmrds of terrible self-condeniuatioii. 

‘ That was a magnificent passage the fellow re- 
cited,’ he ened— Hi magnificent passage ; and it 
w^as I \vho wn’ote it ; I, Edmund Plantagenet. 
Dill he know it, I wonder, or did he only lie to 
me? Was it to shame and disgrace me in iny 
blighted old age? Well, W'^ell, he lias succeeded ; 
he has .sliamed me at last, wdiom he thought past 
shaming. I remember well wdien I wrote that 
passage, and many another as flue-- ay, as tine ! 
and liner. But that’s all gone now, and wiiat | 
am I to-day ? A hiiserable, drunken, old, country 
dancing-master. It wnis difl-’erent then — very tlii’- ; 
fereiit — very different. I w’as young in those [ 
days, and full of hope, and an author, and a ; 
gentleman. Yes, in those days, a gentleman. 1 j 
knew ail the best men and W’omen of my time, ! 
and they prophesied fair things of me — Mrs | 
Norton, Lady Postletlnvaite, even Leigh Hunt j 
' and Thackeray. Ah, yes, they w^oiild have vSinile^l 
if I’d told them so in there; but I remember 
now as if it w^ere yesterday how Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge himself took me once by the hand and 


laid his honoured palms like a father on my head 
and gave me his blessing. And finely it -‘s been 
fulfilled, ’ he added with a bitter cry — ‘and finely 
it ’.s been fulfilled, as they ’ll see to-morrow'.’ 

He paused a moment; tlieu he w’cnt on aloud 
once more. H ’ve learned something to-night, 
though,’ he continued in a thick voice to him- 
self. ‘ Tliose graceles.s i>oys, though they never 
meant it, have taiiglit me something. I thought 
Edmund Plantagemd’s spirit W’ns wholly dead and 
gone and broken. 1 know' now' it isn’t, and I 
thank, them for teaching me, 1 shall go on again 
now^ I know where I ’m going to,’ 

•He ro.se and stumbled on, across a bend of the 
meadow's, till he reached the vivcn*. Just there, 
the bank was very slippery and treiicherous. 
Even a sober man couUt hardly liave kept his 
footing on it in so dark a night. ‘ One false step/ 
Edmund Plantagenet tlionglit to himself wdth 
wdkl despair — Hind tj-iere would be an end of all 
this fooling. One false step -and splash I A 
mail may slip any day. No suicide in tiuubling 
into a swollen river, of a moonless night, wdien 
the bank H all flooded 1 ’ 

Still, on and on he walked, having staggered 
nowv faiy far below Iffley, and away towaird-s the 
iieiglibonrhood of Sandford lasher. Siippery 
baiik all the distance; and head growing dizzier . 
and dizzier each mouient, with cold and w'et, as 
well as wdne and anger. 

At last, of a sudden, a dull splash in the river 1 
Bargemen, come up late in the evening from 
Abingdon, and laid by now' for tlie iiiglit under 
shelter of the willow\s on the opposite side, tw'o 
hundred yards dowm, heard the noise distinctly. 
Smoking their pi pe.s on deck, very late, it being 
a fine evening, one says to ihe other: ‘Bounds 
precious like a man, Bill 1’ 

Bill, pliilDBopliically taking a long pull, amswers 
calm at the <md : ‘ More likei* a cow, Tom. None 
of our business, anyhmv. Get five bob, mayhaj), 
for bringiif in the body. Hook it up easy enough 
to-moiTow mornin’.’ " ' i 

Next morning, sure enongli, a body might be 
seen entangled among the reeds under the steep 
rnud-bank on the Bcrksliire sliore. Bill, taking 
it ill towMind bringing it up to Oxford, got live 
shillings from the county for his lucky discovery. 

At the inquest, thought it wdse, however, to omit 
mentioning the splash heard on deck overnight, 
or that queer little episotle of ])lnlosophicai con- 
versation. . ' 

The coroner’s jury, for that end empanelled, 
attentively consKle ring the circumstances wdiich 
aurrounded the last end of Edmund Plantagenet, 
late of Chiddingwick, Surrey, iiad more espe- 
cially to inquire into the question wdiether or. 
not deceased, at the time he met w'illi his sudden , 
deatli, wais perfectly sober. Decea.secl, it seemed, ' 
wais fathej* of Mr Ridiard Plantagenet of Durham 
College, who identified the body. On the night . 
of the accident, the unfortunate gentleman had 
dined at his owm lodgings in Grove Street, aiid 
afterwards watnt round to take a glass of. wine 
at Mr T. U. Eaussett’s rooms in Durham. Mr 
Faussett testified that deceased wdien he left those 
rooms wuis ])erfectly sober. Mr Trevor Gilling- 
ham, with the other uudergnuhmtes, and the col- 
lege porter, unanimously bore witness to the same 
eflect. Persons in St Aldate’s, who had seen 
deceased on liis xvay to Folly Bridge, corroborated ' 
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this eviilence as to sobriety of demeanour. De- 
eeasedj though apparently preoccupied, walked 
as straight as an arrow. On the whole, the 
coroner considered, all the circumstances seemed 
to show that Mr Edmund Plantageiiet, who was 
viot a man given to early hours, had strolled oil 
for an evening walk by‘ the river hank, to^ cool 
himself alter 'jliiiier, and had slipped and fallen 
—being a heavy inau—owing to the flooded and 
dangerous stalc'of the tow<*pafcli. Jpiry returned 
a verdiefc iu accordance with the evidence — Acci- 
(ieiital death— with a rider suggesting that the 
Conservators should widen and extend the tow- 
path. 

But Trevor Oillinghain, ineoting Faussett in 
quad after Hull that evening, oh-^erved to him 
confidentially in a very low voice: ‘By Jove, 
old man, web’e had a precious narrow scj[U{ialv of 
it. I only hope the others will he discreetly 
silent We might all have got sent down in a 
lump together for our parts in this curious little 
family drama. But all’s well that ends well, as 
the Immortal One has it. Slight make a ca,pital 
scene, don’t you know", some day —in one of my 
future tragedies.’ 


^Oim NOTEP AUSTRALIAN NUGGETS. 

Eefuuhixo to an interesting article entitled 
‘Gobi in Nature,’ appearing in this Journal 
Apn-il 19, 1B90, and lucntioiiing a nugget of one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds’ weight found 
ill SSoiith Australia’ ( Victoria ?), perliaps a 
xajference to some noted Australian nuggets and 
goldfields might bo of interest. Chief amongst 
tJiese nuggets comes the ‘ Welcome Stj-aiiger,’ 
wliich contained over 2JOO ounces of gold, worth 
ahuiit J9200, and was found on February 5, 1S09, 
at Moliagul, near Duiiolly, in Victoria. Next 
in rank conies the ‘Welcome/ Nugget, found at 
Bakery Hill, Ballarat, in the same colony, on 
June 11, 1878, at a depth of about one hundred 
and, eighty feet. This nugget weighed nearly 
2200 ounces in the gross, and its net value was 
£8780. It was sold fur £10,000 to a party who 
wanted it for show purposes, and doubtless cleared 
thereby the diifereiice in cost. 

■ It would perhaps be a little too much to say 
that ‘nuggets had family ties;’ but tboiigli they 
Usually ‘lie low,’ there are at times exceptions 
to the rale, and when found near the surface, 
as in the following instances, they are not in- 
frequently in group.s. The selections referred to 
(found in 1870, ’71, and ’72) are taken from tlio 
record of the ‘ Berlin ’ goldfield, in Yictoria, and 
do not include the many minor nuggets found 
in that locality. ‘Precious’ .Nugget, 1717 ounces, 
value £BB6S, Catto’s Paddock, at a deptli of 
twelve feet ‘ Viscount Canterbury ’ Nugget, 1121 
, ounces, value £44p, John’s 'Paddock, at^a depth 
'■ of fifteen feet. ‘ Viseoiintess Canterbury’ Nugget, 
896 ounces, value £3586. ‘Kuni Torr’ Nugget, 

. 795’ ounces, value £2872, Cattp’s Paddock, at a 
'depth of twelve feet. ‘NeedfuU. Nugget,’, 249 
oiihees-, value £984, Gatto’s Paddock, at a depth 


value £701, John’s Paddock, at a depth of two 
feet. These members of the royal family of 
nuggets thus totalling nearly 5000 ounces of gold, 
worth £19,384. 

As a rule, however, the richest goldfields are 
not those where the largest nuggets are found, 
ns witness the well-known Giilgong Goldfield 
(New South Wales), referred to iu Rolf Bolder- 
wood’s capital story of Afiners Riijlit, The 
largest piece oi; gold found on this liehl was only 
sixty-four ouimes iu weight, and was so thoroughly 
coated with ferric oxide, that the man who was 
forking the gravel, &c., out of the sluice-box in 
which it was found, was going to tlirow it out, 
but that its weight attracted him. Tliis goldfield 
had for fourteen years maintained an average 
yield wortli about £300,000 per annum, the total 
weight for that time being 1,072,752 ounces 
(nearly forty tons), valued at £4,162,550. As a 
great portion of the gold from this hjcality was 
found on private property and subject to a 
heavy royalty, large quantities were sent away 
through private liands, and thus were not included 
in the above return. In one part of tlu.s gold- 
field, known as tlie ‘ Canadian ’ lead, the gold — all 
alluvial deposits — was found in limestone caverns, 
often in. company with the fossil remains of 
extinct mamiuuth kangaroos, &e. Borne of these 
caves were over one hundred feet in length by 
a width of forty feet ; but few of them were 
really bottomed, so as to test the depth, the 
inrush uf water after reaching a certain level 
being too intense for the machinery on hand. 

The auriferous district of which Gulgong is 
a part e.xtends in a .southerly direction for about 
one hundred miles, having a varying width of 
from thirty to ninety miles. It wa.s in the » 
Hargraves or Sofala branch of this great field 
that the famous nugget meiitioned by Uhurles 
Beade in Never too Lato to Aleml was .found ; 
and feubsoqueutly other handsome nuggets were 
unearthed, including one at ‘Maitland Bar,’ 
weighing 344 ounces, ' and wortli £1240. The 
' former of these two nuggets was really iuuud 
by a black-feiiow, as described by M.r Beade, 
and contained about 1200 ounces of gold, wortii 
£4500. 

Between Hargraves and Bathurst lies the cele- 
brated goldfield of Hill End, a reefing district 
I adjoining the alluvial field of Tamhurooru, which 
I had previously been w'orked for many years. 
Hill End was chiefly noticeable for the richness 
I of the narrow ‘ leaders ’ — quartz in slate and 
I diorite — which were found in the sloping face 
I of a very precipitous hill descending to' the' 

I Turou River at its foot. Some of these claims ■ 

- were certainly wonderfully rich, especially con- 
sidering their limited extent, few of them being 
over one hundred and twenty feet along the line 
of reef, if reef it could be, called,, /it being’ so 
irregular in form, Notwithstamling ■ their small ' 
size^ these claims were eagevly bought up ut olie ~ 
tboiiBand pou^ids per foot along the sttpposed 
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or real line of reef; and jet, in spite of this and 
the *enoriuau.s cost of sinking shafts — twelve 
poiTuclB per foot — some of them paid extra- 
ordiiiaiy dividends. ‘ Krohmanirs ’ claim, floated 
for 20,000, returne<i over i;200, 000 net to its 
shareholders ; and " Beyers and Holtennann’s ’ 
claim did nearly as well as this. Carroll and 
Beard’s, the next though yielding some 

ricli crushiiigs, canie rather short of paying cent, 
per cent. 

One enormous slab of slate, and quartz, and 
gold, all intermixed — from Beyers ami Holter- 
mann’s claim — weighing about three hundred- 
weiglit in. all — yielded fully 1200 ounces (one 
liuiidrethveight) of gold, the whole of the cruBh- 
ing, wliicli included thi.s, being worth about 
£60,000, and averaging about five hundred ounces 
to the ton. A similar quantity of stone from 
Carroll and Beard’s claim, crushed at the same 
time, returned about 12,000 ounces of gold, wo,i'tli 
£48,000. 

In the claims succeeding those just mentioned, 
the gold was not found at a depth but principally 
in * pockets ’—to use a Californian term— some 
of these pockets being very near the surface of 
the gi'oimd. The discovery of the treasures of 
the Hill were indeed brought about tbrough the 
accidental fmclhig of one of these pockets by 
a man ’\\dio was returning from an imsticcessful 
search fur some of Ms cows, who had wandered 
<lown the steep liillside towards the better pastur- 
age contained in some of the galleys at its foot. 
Of course, as soon as it was discovered that the 
lower claims did not contain gold at a depth, 
a terrible shrinkage in value soon ensued, and 
Imadreds, even thousands, of uiiforturmte men 
and women who had invested their savings in 
those claims in the hope of their tiiniing out 
as rich as Krohmann’s had been, were irretriev- 
ably ruined. . 

The goldfields of Temora, Grenfell, Lambing 
Flat, Snowy River, Araluen, &c., yielded each 
in turn large quantities of gold ; hut none of 
tliem were noted for producing individual q^ieces 
of large size, though some respectable nuggets 
of from sixty to six hundred ounces in weight 
were found at ^Little River,’ in th,e Braid wood 
■district. 

Queensland has some splendid goldfields, which 
for general productiveness have hardly been 
surpassed. These include Gyinpie, Croydon, 
Charters Toweivs, and the famed Mount Morgan 
mine, which latter property was once valued by 
the public at £15,000,000 ; its present market 
value is about £1,500,000. Pi*ior to the intro- 
duction of the chiorinalion process, only about 
half the gold contained in the stone was saved, 
and the wdiole claim could have been purchased 
for a very much smaller sum. 

The fields last mentioned, though maintaining 
handsome yields per ton upon the average, do 
amt properly come, within the range of an article, 
dealing with rich specimens, which, as ha.s been 
’-.premised, are occasionally found on some of the 
^'poorest fields. As a rule, the yield from the 




Queenshind reefing fields above mentioned has 
been inucli more reliable than is the case in 
other colonies, though Victoria has some good 
reefs still in work. 


RALPH THORNLEIGI-rS PlCTUIiE. 

By E, U. Oumino. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

LSh 33 refused you I’ exclaimed Miss Elizabeth 
Macallan, throwing up her liands in astonish- 
ment. 

SSlic refused me,’ assented Colonel Sfeardale 
with grave composure, 

* Well, if tlie sky had fallen, it wmuld not have 
surprised me more,’ declared Miss Macallan. 
‘AVhat does the girl meanP 

Colonel Stal’d ale shook his liead slightly, but 
made no verbal rei^ly. If tlie truth must he told, 
tlie collapse of the firmament w^as to liis mind an 
hour ago an event mure possible than his rejection 
by Miss Beatrice Gairnswood. 

Fortune had dealt so kindly wdth the Colonel 
that he might be pardoned for entertaining a 
high opinion of himself. The worh.l in which he 
moved like a social constellation Lad taught him 
to believe that his will might ever be his way; 
that, above all, lie might many any wajiaan he 
chose to honour with his preference ; and Colonel 
Stardale liad learned liis ie.sson. But uiiiil to- 
day he bad never himself initiated a moveiueut 
in a matrimonial direction ; and now, when for 
the first time he had oiibred liis hand and heart, 
they liad been declined. Gratefully, almost affec- 
lionately, but positively declined; and the Colonel 
■was stunned. ■ 

fSlie must be mad/ said Miss MacalluE witli 
conviction — Gnad !’ 

* Slie was very decided in her refusal/ sighed 
Colonel )Sturdale a.s he stirred his tea — ‘very 
decided. But I am unwilling to believe that X 
have received her final answer. Perhaps I — ah 
—took her by surprise,’ 

Miss Alacailan could not trust lierself to reply ; 
she sat nervously fingering the sugar-to,ugs, now 
and again stealing a luilf-fearful glance at her 
companion, who remained silently gazing at his 
patent leallier boots, wdiile he wondered whether 
the events of the last half-hour had been a 
dream. 

Colonel Stardale was a handsome, soldierly- 
looking man of two or three and forty ; his youth-, 
ful athletic figure was the admiration of Park:, 
and Clubland alike. His dress was as nearly 
perfect as liumaix tailor could make it, and 
almost painfully neat ; no one had ever seen, the ■ 
Colonel with an unbrushed hat or a speck of 
mud on his white gaiters ; and he bore himself 
with a self-possessed grace which nothing . had 
ever been known to rufile. He had retired so.me:i' 
years ago from the 50th Hiissam to devote Irim* ' ' 
kdf to the aifairs of hi.s estate in Wiltshire,^ and. v 
to shed the halo of his presence upon Society i. 
and— he had eighteen thousand a yetm ^ - a 

For some months piast his attentions to hliss ■ 
Macallan’s niece, Beatrice Cairnswood, had Tur-'/ 
nished the afternoon tea-tahles of his many 
friends with a favourite topic of conversation ; 
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ftiid latterly they had been sufficient]}" marked to 
justify ladies of an inquiring turn of luiiid in 
asking Miss Macallan whether there was really 
^aiiytliiug between her niece and tlic Coluiiel.’ 
To which questions that excellent woman would 
protest absolute ignorance ; but in accents which 
were intended to, and did, lead people to believe 
they might expect to hear something ere long. 
And now, when every one was worked up to a 
feverisli pitch of expectancy, the Colonel had 
proposed ; and Beatrice had rejected him 1 

While her aunt makes spasmodic and unheeded 
efforts to console the disappointed suitoiywe may 
leave the drawing-room and go in search of Miss 
Cairns wood. 

We find her lying back in a deep armchair in 
the library 'where Colonel Stardale left her. She 
is a little* girl, whose face is framed with tangles 
of unruly brown hair. Now the face is in repose, 
it is almost insignificant ; you might pass it a 
dozen times in the street and .scarcely notice it; 
but when the eyes light up with animation the 
change is wonderful, and you marvel no longer 
that men should rave about Be.atrice Oairn.s- 
wood’s beauty. Blie is only twenty, and Colonel 
Stardale is the fourth admirer who has ‘come 
to the point but no one, not even a woimni, 
has ever called her a llirt. She is an or]»han, 
absolutely dependent upon her uncle, 3[r Angus 
Macallan, who, with hi.s sister Elizabeth and 
herself, comprise the liousehohl at No. Gf> War- 
riston Square, South Kensington. She has no 
money beyond the ‘dress allowance^ given her 
by her uncle, and no exjiectatiuna ; for there is 
a young Mr l^lacallan out in China who is to 
inherit; whate\cr his father may liave to leave. 

She looks very grave and preoccupied as slie 
sits looking dreamily into the lire. Colonel Star- 
dale was quite mistaken when lie told Mi.ss Mac- 
allan that lie might have taken her by surprise 
when he proposed this afternoom Beatrice had 
been prepared for his declaration, and had dune 
her utmost to stave it off, hoping he would under- 
stand her ; and twice she had succeeded in post- 
poning the evil day. But the Colonel could not 
or would not believe she was indifferent to liim, 

. and insisted in rushing upon his fate. The inter- 
view" had lasted but three minutes, for her refusal 
Imd so astounded the gentleman that he could 
only preserve his customary calm by beating a 
hasty retreat. 

Could she bring herself to look upon him as — 

, ah— something more than a fiiend ? he had a.sked 
I her. ^Beatrice, somewhat vehemently, would he 
^ glad if he w’ould alway.s allo'iv her to regard liim 

as a friend, hut*- The Colonel begged pardon, 

but perhaps he had not made his — meaning clear ; 
he sought for the lionour of her hand, to— -ah— 
make her his wife, in fact Beatrice, fidgeting 
■ nervously and turning red and white by turns, 
was sorry— very sorry->-bacause she had ahvay.s 
liked him so much ; hut she couldn’t marry him, 
—Gould n’t marry him ? Oh no !— She really did 
not know what to say or' how to thank him ; but 
he must not ask her again, for she couldn’t 
possibly many him.— -Might the Colonel presume 
so, far as to ask— ah— why not ?— Beatrice knew 

how ungrateful slie must seem, but,- but-: 

' Well,' the ' truth was, she didn’t ' like him well 
enough. ' This was the admission which look her 
suitor’s hmth away ; ami Miss Cairnswodddiad 


scarcely rcaii.sed what liad passed by the time 
Colonel Stardale liad reached the drawing-room 
and announced his rejection to Miss hlacallan. 

Half an hour later, the shiitling of the hall 
door told her that the Colonel had taken Lis 
departure ; and the rustle of lier aunt’s dress on 
j the stairs warned lier to make ready for an iiiter- 
■ view which would not be much pleasanter Ilian 
the last. Colonel Stardale’s excellences and 
i income had been dangled before her eyes witli 
untiring perseverance ever since she made that 
gentleman’s acquaintance, and she had a very 
fair idea of what was before her. A moment 
more, and the elder lady sailed into the library 
and took a chair opposite her niece. 

‘Well, Beatrice f .she began questioningly, as 
though she had responded to a summons at grave 
personal inconveuience, ‘"Weill’ 

As her aunt did not seem inclined to open 
the ball, and Miss Cairmswood knew by bitter 
experience that the longer she was allowed to 
nurse her ire the more violent would be its 
uhinuite explo.sioii, .slie judicicaisly gave her an 
opening. 

‘I suppose Colonel Btardale has told you'?’ .she 
said. 

‘Colonel Stardale his told me of your extra- 
ordinary conduct. 1 am utlerly at a lo.ss to com- 
prehend it myself, and thought you might feel 
that some explanation was due,’ said ]\liss ]Mac- 
allan, folding lier hands in her lap and sitting 
very stiffly upright. 

‘ 1 don’t like him well enough,’ said Beatrice, to 
whose mind this reason was quite concliasive, 

‘ Don’t like him well enough !’ echoed lier aunt, 

‘ Have you forgtjUeu what hi.s position is ? Have 
you forgotten that he has eighteen thousand 
pounds a year V 

It had been pa.ssing strange if the amount of the 
Colonel’s income had escaped Beatrice’s memory : 
the figures liad been dinned into her eai*.? almo.st 
hourly for the last six months. 

‘But I can’t marry a niaii I don’t care for,’ 
argued Beatrice, plaintively. ‘ Could you, auntie?’ 

‘No one wants you to do .so,’ retorted Miss 
Macallan, rather illogicully. ‘But when you go 
and refuse a man, for a chance of marrying whom 
half the girls in England would give their ears-— 

when you actually throw away Upon my 

word,’ she broke off angrily, ‘ 1 don’t know wliat 
you expect.’ 

Beatrice sighed deeply, and resigned her, self to 
li.sten, for she sa'^v her aunt had nuicli to .say 
I yet. ■ 

‘ I can’t understand yon,’ went on Mis;s Atac- 
allan. ‘When Air Cooper proposed and you 
declined him, I said little, because 1 knew tliei"e 
wa.s Captain Ceoffi'eys. IVlien you refused Cap- 
tain Geoffreys, 1 felt confideut you would not 
liave done so had Sir Barnaby Phipps not been 
paying you so much attention. 1 owm I wais 
disappointed when you gave Sir Barnaby his 
conge, because then the Colonel had only'" .seen 
you two or three time.s, and of course 1 never 
anticipated that he w’ould take a fancy to you. — 
What does it all mean?’ almost wailed the old 
lady. ‘ Is there any one else coming on ?’ 

‘There’s no one else coming on, as. you ; express, . 
it,’ replied Beatrice shortly. It gave h*ei‘ no pleas-’ 
lire to hear her conquests tiius told off on her , 
aunt’s fingers. Bhe looked upon Air Cooper' and . 
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the others as so many friends lostj and had no 
ambition to add more to the list. 

‘ fF/n/ don’t you like Colonel Stardale?’ cried 
Miss Macallan, goaded to desperation by her 
niece’s calmness. Mde’s a very handsome man; 
he ’s certain to gety the seat for Chalksbtiry at the 
next election ; and, as I’ve often, often told jmn, 
he’s got eighteen’ 

■Oil, donV. tell me that again, Aunt Elizabeth.’ 

SSiich folly ; such — siicli''- — ~ But at this 
point Miss i\iacallau’s voice failed ; slie dissolved 
in tears and left the room. 

M am glad that’s over,’ said Beatrice to her- 
self as the door closed behind her aunt. M 
really tliink I ’d better explain everything to 
Uncle Angus. I daresay he will be angry ; but ; 
1 tliink I can manage him. I wisli he would be 
([uick and come in.’ 

As though in amswer to her wish, the hoarse 
cough she knew so well proclaimed that Mr 
Macallan had just come in from the City, and 
was taking off his coat in the hall. Beatrice 
went to the library door and called him. 

‘Uncle, come here for a minute; I want 
you.’ 

If I^tr Angus Macallan was master of the liouse, 
Miss Cairns wood was mistress of the master. 
Her lightest word was law to the old gentleman, 
and she might have led him a terrible life had 
she pleased. He followed her into the room, 
nibbing his hands briskly before lie took her 
head between them and bestowed his usual 
kis.s. 

‘What is it, Bee?’ he inquired, taking the chair 
she liad just vacated, 

‘Colonel Stardale was here to-day, uncle.’ 

Tliere was a long pause. 

M suppose you are going to tell me that he 
proposed to you ? ’ said Mr Macallan at length. 

‘ ’^"es, uncle.’ 

‘ Hum ! ’ Miss Cairnswood liad never discussed 
her last suitor with her uncle, and, infiuenced 
by his sister’s views, that gentleman thought it 
quite probable that Beatrice had at last found 
.some one to her mind. But previous occurrences 
of a like nature rose to his thoughts, and he had 
his doubts. He therefore tapped Ids finger-tips 
together and looked at his niece with an inviting 
smile. 

‘ And I refused him,’ said Beatrice, slowly. 

Mr Iilacallan pursed up his lips, and his smile 
faded. Beatrice sat waiting for him to speak, 
and uncle and niece stared at each other for two 
minutes in silence. 

, ‘ Does your aunt know ?’ 

‘Yes. I’m afraid she’s dreadfully disap- 
pointed.’ 

‘ It is a pity you don’t care for him,’ remarked 
Mr Macallan ; ‘ but I would not have you marry 
any man, however good his position, unless you 
really liked lum.’ : *’ 

Beatrice slipped from her chair and came over 
to her nude’s aide, blushing hotly, 

‘What’s the matter, Bee?’ asked the old man, 
putting liia arm round her. 

* I must tell you, uncle,’ answered Beatrice in 
a quavering voice. ‘I like somebody else. And 
he hasn’t any money ; so we can’t inarry. And 
I marry anybody else. There ! ’ 

It was a short but comprehensive story. 
Macallan, however, had sinspected the exi.stence 





of some secret of this kind, and \m niece’s coin 
fessioii was not altogetlier a surprise. He drew 
lier on to his knee, a,nd petted her hand for 
a few minutes until she recovered her com- 
posure, 

‘Tell me all about liim, my dear. What is 
lie? Gould I help him at all ?’ 

Beatrice sliook her head. 

‘I’m afraid not, unde. You see, lie’s an 
artist ; he paints most beautifully, Ijiit some, how 
he can’t .sell his pictures. And he is so dread- 
fully hard up that he doesn’t like to go out 
in the daytime in his shabby clothes.’ And 
with tln.s, Beatrice com]:detely broke down, 

Mr Macallan drew her head down upon liis 
shoulder and sootlied her, looking very grave tlie 
while. Tins was indeed an unlucky attachment ; 
an artist who could not sell his pictures, and 
wore clothes which would not bear the light of . • 

day! It wa.s about as bad a business as could , ■ v. 

be, and he felt tliat be must not encourage 
Beatrice by receiving further confidence.^. Had 
the ‘somebody else’ been a stead}' young man 
in the City, now, Me.ssr.s Macallan & Sou might 
have been able to put something in his way; 
might have found him some appointment whose 
emoluments would enable liim to iiuirry. But 
an arti.st ; and one who tmuldn’t sell his pictures ! 

Mr Macallan felt the spring of sympathy cooling 
in his breast, and he released Beatrice without 
asking any more questions. He could not lot 
her go without a word of reassurance, however ; 
though, as he spoke, lie knew it was not par- 
ticularly inspiring. 

‘ Well, Bee, if you can’t inarry the laan yon 
do like, I’ll never press you to marry one you f. 

don’t like. Be .sure of that’ He ]»ut Iier down, 
and went up-stairs to find liis. sister. He knew 
that Mi.ss Macallan had set lier heart upon thi.s 
brilliant match for their niece, and a.s a matter 
of fact, wa.s him.self more disappointed than he 
cared to .show. He was keenly anxious to sec 
Beatrice happily .settled, though the house would 
be sadly dull wlien she left it ; but his motive.^ 
for desiring it differed widely from tliose which 
actinited his si.ster. 

Mr MacalUin was by no means the wealthy 
mail he was popularly .supposed : the China trade 
was passing tiirougli an era of depression which . 

had obliged many old City bouses to close their ^ v 

doors during the la.stfew years. Mes.srs ^Macallan 
had weathered the storm so far, but it liad tried . 

tliem sorely, and men behind the .scenes .said the . , . 

banks were beginning to look shyly at the hrni. 

It might puli through if things in the East soon , 
took a turn for the better; but if they did 
^ shook their head-s,; 

and . 'spoke in undertones of ‘ poor old Angus.’ 

Mr Macallan never mentioned busine.ss matters 
I at home ; but latterly his sister and niece hud 
noticed the weary air he worn when he came 
in from the office in the evening. Last ymi\ 

1 when the suing little dinners which had been a, -i 

; bi-weekly institution were given up, Mis.9> Mac- , \- 

allan thought it a pity her brother should lose i ■■•G 

Ins taste for society jinst wlien Beatrice hud ‘come ' ' 

but she never imagined tliei’O was any 
! reason for it beyond that'he gave— he was not ^ - 
.so young as he used to be, and preferred quiet ■ ' 
evenings. Then the butler and two or three G . 

, servants had been dismissed, and the stable. . ' ■ 
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department reduced. It then bocanie apparent to 
Miaa Macallan that, retrenchment wa?; the order 
of the day ; but neither she nor Beatrice was 
called upon to exercise any little economies, and 
tliey had no suspicion of the jr-aunt skeleton in 
the cupboard which was growing inontli^ by month 
more impatient to show himself. ^ They lived 
more quietly, but gave up no comfort or luxury 
to which they had been accustomed, and there 
was nothing to suggest that money was growing 
scarcer day by day, 

Mr Macallan lound his sistp in the drawing- 
room brooding over a novel in a state of moist 
tlepression. She, like Colonel Btardale, was 
asking herself, ‘ What will people say f and was 
answering the large question with the words 
conviction forced upuii her — namely, that Beatrice 
would never have such a chance again — never, 

^ Have you seen that wretched girl ’i ’ she asked 
gloomily, as her brother came in. 

^ Yes ; 1 know all about it/ 

^Wliat are we to do with her?’ asked Mis.s 
Macallan, rocking herself to and fro, while she 
felt for her pocket-handkerchief, 

‘She must go her own way in these inatters,’ 
replied Angns, poking up the tire ; ‘ but it would 
have been a great weight otf my mind had she 
Mccepted the dolonel.’ 

‘She is a dreadful responsibility,’ groaned Miss 
Macallam ‘ An awful responsibility / 

‘And is likely to become a much heavier 
one,* added Angus, ‘when she is cut off from 
-soeietja’: . ■ 

‘Wliat do you mean?’ asked his sister, alarmed 
• by the earnestness of his tone. 

‘i mean this,’ said the old gentlcjuan, turning 
in Iris seat to look her straight in the face — ‘ L 
mean that we can’t go on living in our present 
style, I can’t alibrd it ; and it is only fair to tell 
you that certain contingencies may arise within 
the next few months which will oblige me to 
make a radical change : I shall liave to sell oil 
the house, furniture., and all I have.’ 

‘Angus!’ exclaimed Miss Macallan, turning 
pale. 

‘It is best you should know the truth, Eliza- 
beth. Tiling.^ may pull round, but I haven’t 
much hope of it. That is why I am anxious to 
see Beatiice safely hoitsed in a home of her 
own.’ 

‘What are the contingencies you spoke of?’ 
inquired Mis.s Macallan. 

' *It would answer no purpose to explain them 
■precisely. But I may tell you that we are hang- 
ing by 0111 * lust rope ; the ' sale or mortgage of 
certain property in the East/ 

' ‘ You mean that the linn will fail if you cairt 
realise the value of the jjroperty by a given 
dateV 

‘That’s it, exactly,’ rephed Angus with delib- 
eration. He had for so long been staring ruin 
in the face that he was becoming callous about 
him.?elf ; but he quailed before ihe thought of 
his sister, his numerous dependent and, ‘ above 
-all, of Beatrice reduced: to penury, ' His failure 
■would blight her life in all reasonable likelihood. 
What would she do in a remote London suburb 
or Frendi country-^town, whichever diO' might 
select ns hiding-place for his fallen gmmlenri 
’ * Have you told Beatrice all you have t<JM nie ?’ 




asked Miss Macallan after a long silence. 


‘Ko. I couldn’t bring myself to do it after I 
had heard her story.’ 

AY hat story?’ asked the old lady, scoiituig 
revelations. 

‘ She has fallen in love wdth a penniless artist, 

I don’t know his name or anything about him, 
except tiiat he is penniless. And Bee declares 
she will never marry any one else.’ 

‘xYh r said Miss Macallan. It is a very inex- 
pressive word on paper ; but Elizabeth ]\r.ucallan’s 
AAlil’ conveyed whole volume.s. Her brother 
moved uuea.si]y as lie heard it, and tiled to 
repair the mischief the monosyllable told him 
he had done. 

‘She is very sensible about it,’ he said — ‘ac- 
knowledges tliat she eairt marry the man, and 
doesn’t go in for romance or sentimentality about 
him.’ 

‘ I knew there must be something at the bottom 
of it all,’ said Miss Macallan quite cheerfully. 
Some peojile derive their purest pleasure from 
being right at their own expense. 

‘Don’t say anything about it to her,’ said 
Angus; ‘it would do no good, and only distress 
her.’ (Mi.ss Macallan emitted a snort of contempt.) 

‘ lie never goes any wliere, and they never meet. 
The allair will die a natural death if wu ignore 
■ 

The lady made a gesture of acquiescence, but 
privately resoh'ed to learn all Beatrice cuuUl tell 
her about the penniless artist before she went to 
bed that night. H Angus Macallan had known 
the .sex a little better, he would have acknow- 
ledged the unwisdom of confiding so tempting a 
secret to his sister witii instructions to keep 
silence. 

Accordiiigly, when Beatrice had retired to her 
room, her aifectionate relative pursued her 
thither, and without iimeli difliciilty cajoled her 
into telling everything relative to her lover. 

His name, it appeared, was Ital])h Thornleigh ; 
he was the son of a country gentleman, and had 
come witli ii little money and some good intro- 
Juctions to seek his fortune in London, He laid 
spent the former gaiijq never doubting that 
liis talents would soon be recognised and place 
him far above the reach of want. Beatrice met 
him for the first time at a ball ; they danced 
together ; -went down to supper together ; sat out 
together ; danced togetlier again, and sat out a 
little mure. Thereafter, they met ten or a dozen 
times at pradies of various kinds, and in due 
time discovered that they had been born for one 
another. He told Beatrice lie was not in a posi- 
tion to ask her for any promise, hut had every 
reason to believe he should be soon. She, being 
perfectly certain in her own mind that his success 
was merely a matter of months, if not weeks, told 
him she 'would wait. 

Then there was no actual engagement ? — No-o ; 
it couldn’t be called an engagement, because 
Kalph hadn’t given her a ring ; but there was an 
understanding. It was true that since he had 
run through his money, he had been- going 
steadily down hill, and was never seen anywhere ; 
but that didn’t make any difference : she had 
promised to wait for him, and would wait.—How 
long?— Well, for B-alph’s own isake '‘Beatrice 
hoped it -would not be long before people began' 
;to buy his pictures • hut imlly she didn’t know. 
l,y^And,.,xUd:,..,Beatiice..^^ .my.,- .that., site.. ...had. 
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refused Mr Cooper, Captain tiSreolfreys, Sir Bar- 
luiby Filipps, and of all men in the work], Colonel 
Stardale, all on account of this artist pei-souT 
— Yes ; that was what Beatrice meant ; nut that 
she would have accepted any one of them, even 
if Ralph laid not existed, for she did not care for 
them. She couldn’t love any une but Kalplj 
Tliornleigh ; would luai'ry him if she laid to wait 
till she was forty.— Indeed 1 Aiul where did she 
propose to wait? — With Uncle Angus, if he would 
keep her. — Oh ! Tlien Beatric(i had better review 
her deteniiination very seriously for a day or two. 
id: she was in the same mind about wailing, say 
by Sunday, Aunt Elizabeth would have some- 
thing to tell her wliicli might cause her to think 
dilierently. 
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liEOJtEATiON is as necessary in the econoin^y of 
life as work. There is profound philosophy in 
the iiursciy lines about all work and no i-ilay. 
Healtb of body and vigour of mind are essential 
to the full enjoyment of life ; and recreation, 
amusement, diversion, is a really important factor 
in the promotion of this desirable condition. It 
stimulates the imagination, and lifts us out of the 
ruts along which the routine of our ordinary life 
forces us to l-ravel. Voltaire, indeed, went so far 
as to say that ‘ amusement is the first necessity of 
civilised man.’ On the other hand, a great living 
French critic represents ^amusement as a coin fort- 
able deceit by %Yhich W'e avoid a permanent iHc^a- 
tete -with realities that are too liea\\y for tis.’ We 
agree with neither dictum. Why should we put 
amusement into competition with the realities 
of life? It is simply a relaxation from those 
realities, and in that respect is, as Voltaire says, 
a necessity, though not ‘the Jlnt necessity of 
civilised man,’ We can’t afford to part witdi any 
advantage. We learn by laughter as well as by 
tears, we grow strong by .rest as well as by vvoih. 
The breeze playing roimd tlie temples is as neces- 
.sary to the vigour of the mind as a dose of 
metaphysics or a chapter of Plato. Dean Swift’s 
favourite maxim was, ‘ Vive la bagatelle ! ’ He 
thought trifles a necessary pai't of life, and per- 
haps found them necessary to himself. 

Mr Gladstone’s recreations take the form of 
writing pamphlets on theological controversy, or 
felling trees ; and no professed wood-cutter is 
more expert in laying prostrate a mighty oak 
than the right honourable gentlema.n. Chemistry 
engrosses the leisure moments of his political 
opponent, Lord Salisbury. Carteret, anotber 
English statesman, when driven .from office, 
‘retired laughing,’ says Macaulay, Ho his books 
and his ])ottle.’ Fox found relief from ])olitical 
work in his loved Greek author.?, as did the late 
Dn‘d Derby, the Bnpert of debate. Talleyrand 
in the intervals of ministerial work played whist. 
Pejresc, a French antiquary, found liis amuse- 
miuifc’ amongst liis medals and intaglios; the 
Abbd de Marolea with his yivints, of which he 
eollbeted about one hundred thousand, which are 
now' in the National Museum of Paris. Eohault, 


a Cartesian philosopher of tlie seventeenth cen- 
tury, wandered from shop to .sliop to observe the 
mechanics labour. Golilsmitb tells us of a famous 
painter whose whole delight, during his confine- 
ment in prison foi- debt, consisted in drawing the 
faces of iii.s creditors in caricature. King Louis 
Xlll, of Fi*anc.e spent iiuicli of his time in 
catcliing small birds or making jiffs-cVcait %YiUi 
quills. 

It is said of George Herb>eit that ‘the one 
delight of his life in tlie way of recreation was 
musie, setting and siiigiiig his own hymns and' 
anthems to viol and lute.’ Many learned iium 
liave i'oiuul recritatioii in the same way* A bye- 
work of tliis kind always I'lrovides a delightful 
rest or cbaiigc. Bishop Wurburton confessed, that 
music was always a necessity to him when 
engaged in iiitelieciiuil labour. Addison says: 

‘A man that lias a taste for music, painting, or 
architecture, is like one that has another sense ' 
when compared with such as have no relish, of 
these arts.’ M.iIton loved music, and used to play 
upon an organ, Carlyle tells us that ‘ the main 
recreations’ of Frederick the Groat Hvere music 
and the converse of well-informed friendly men’ 

— two things of wliicli, w^c may remark, George 
Eliot was also passionately .fond. Dr Johnson, 
it would seem, had no .sympathy with those who 
thus amused themselves. A lady after perform- 
ing with the most brilliant execution a sonata 
on tlie pianoforte in the presence of the great 
Doctor, turning to him, took the liberty of asking 
liim if be was fond of iinnsic, ‘No, madam,’ 
replied the philo^jopher ; ‘but of all noises, I 
think music is the least disagreeable,’ lie would 
agree with tlie poet wlio says ; 

Heard melodies are sweet, Init those imheard are 
sweeter. 

The favourite reoreatioii of Pope’s leisure hours 
was the society of painters. Nothing was more 
agreeable to the poet than to spend an, occasional 
evening with his friend Ivneller, who, to use the 
words of Tlmdceray, ‘ bragged more, spjelL worse, 
and painted better, than any artist of his day.’ 
Marburton tells an amusing anecdote of the two 
friends. Ivlr Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller 
one day wlien hi.s nephew, a Guinea trader, came 
in. ‘Nephew,’ said Sir Godfrey, ‘you have the 
honour of seeing the two greatest men in the' ■ 
world.’ ‘I don’t kno^v how great you may be,’ ' 
said the Guinea man, ‘ but 1 don’t like your looks. 

I have often boiiglit a man much better tlian both 
of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten . 
guineas.’ 

Another great painter, Sir Joshua Eeynohls, used: ■ 
to amuse liimself in his ln.st days in his liouse in 
. Leicester Square witli a little tuine bird, whieb, • 
i like the favourite spider of the piusoiier in the 
I Bastille, often served to while away a lonely-' 

I hour. But this proved a lieeting pleasure, for one ^ 
j summer moiiiing, the window of the chaiiiher - 
being by accident left open, the little favourite 
I took flight, and was irrecoverably lost, altJiougl^ 

I its master wandered for hours in the square aiid-j 
I neighbourhood in the fruitless endeavour* to 
regain it. 

The favourite recreations of the late Field* ' 
marshal Count Von Moltke were chess and whist, ' 
which lie rarely missed playing after dinner. 
Tim Count was an authority on the culture of 
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roses ; and at Kreisan, where he spent niost^ of 
his time utter his retirement from active service, 
he possessed one of the finest and most unique 
collections of roses in Germany. 

Sir William Temple relaxed his mind from the 
idl'airs of state by tdipping his apricots or culti- 
vating his tulips. Gardening was an exercise in 
which he much indulged. An epicurean himself, 
he says in his famous Essafj on Gardens.’ ‘Bpi- 
eurus' passed his life wholly in his garden. Tliere 
he studied, tliere he exercised, there he tuuglit 
his philosopliy ; and indeed,* he goes on to say, ‘no 
other sort of abode seems to contribute so much 
to both the tranquillity of mind and indolence 
of hod}^ which he made his chief ends/ Other 
great men, as well as Epicurus and lus disciple, 
Sir William, have loved gardening without, how- 
ever, finding it to contribute to that bodily 
indolence of which the philosopher speaks. 
tV^liat a sturdy specimen of manhood was Martin 
Luther, for example, and yet gardening was a 
favourite amusement with him. WMting to a 
friend to procure him some seeds, he says : ‘ While 
Satan rages, [ will laugh at him, and enjoy my 
Creator iii the garden.^ An ingenious writer has 
observed that ‘a garden just accommodates itself 
to the perambulations of a scholar, wlio wvould 
perhaps rather wish his walks abridged than 
extended^ 

In Pope^s letters there is a cliaracteristic 
account of the moile in which men of learning 
take exercise. ‘ 1, like a poor squirrel, am con- 
iiiiually iii motion indee<l, but it is about a cage 
of three foot ; my little excursions are like those 
of a shopkeeper who walks eveiy da}^ a inile or 
two before his own door, but miinls liis Imsiness 
all the while.’ Archbishop Wliately was seen to 
most advantage at Ke<lesdale, his country-seat 
near Bnbliii, gardening, tree-cutting, grafting, 
and romping with his children and dugs. With 
liim, as with many eminent men, .Bismarck, Sir 
Walter Scott, Hogarth, Rubens, Henry Irving, 
and others, degs were great favourit.es. One 
especially, which he possessed at Oxford, was 
noted for his climbing perfuriuaiices ; and it was 
the great delight of Ur Wliately to exhibit his 
feats ill Christ Church meadow. On the very 
morning on which he had I’eceivcd the letter of 
Lord Grey offering him the see of Dublin, a 
visitor who was a stranger to him was asked out 
to see the feats of liis climbing dog. The animal 
performed as usual ; and when he had reached his 
highest point of ascent, and was beginning his 
yell of w-ailiiig, Whately turned to the sirange.i* 
and .said : ‘What do you think of thatT "‘I 
thiulc tliiit some besides the dog, when they Lnd 
themselves at the top of the tree, would give the 
world they could get down again.’ A striking 
remark just then for one who was not aware of 
the offer Whately had just received. 

Another great prelate, Bishop Thiriwall, 
amused liiiiiself in the , same way. When the 
mind was jaded over one of jiisi elaborate charges, 
or some abstruse philological problem, he used 
to take a in his garden at Abergwili, book 
in hand, or surrounded with his dome.stic pets. 
We all know how the poet Gowper cheered his 
melancholy hours many a time with the gambols 
of his pet hares, ‘ Tiny, Puss, and Bess.’ 

While Kepler worked out the secret of the 
he.wuly bodies, ‘going over his calculations sixty 


times,’ he now and then turned aside to write 
almanacs for his daily bread. So the weary 
workei’ took his recreation. Addison in . his 
later years used to retire to tlie picture-gallery 
of Holland House, called afterwards the Long 
Boom. There he sought repose and the solace of 
strong waters. The tradition is tliat he placed 
a bottle and a glass at each end of it, and so 
alternately exercised, his lips and his legs. Now 
and then, by way of a change, he would stroll 
down to a coffee-house at Kensington to drink 
his solitary glass, and thus endeavour to forget 
awhile public business and domestic troubles. 
It used to be a pet amusement with Moliere, the 
French dramatist, to ensconce himself in the 
corner of a barl)er’s shop and there silently watch 
the air, gestures, and grimaces of the village 
politicians, who in those days, before coffee-honses 
were introduced into France, used to congregate 
in this place of resort. The fruits of this study 
may be easily discerned in those original sketches 
of character, from tlie middle and lower classes, 
with which his pieces everywhere abound, and 
which made his plays so popular a inongst his 
countrymen. ‘Courage, Moliere,’ cried an old 
man from the pit; ‘this is genuine coinedyd 
And the success of the poet vindicated the critical 
wisdom of the old man. 

The only relaxation Kant, the celehrated Ger- 
man philosopher, allowed himself was a walk 
which he invarialdy took during his life at 
Kdiiigsberg at about the same hour evciry after- 
noon. His iisiial stroll was along the banks of 
the Pregel towards tlie .Friedriclrs Fort ; and in 
these walks he was always a careful observer of 
the phenoiueiui of Nature, He told his friends 
one day how, as he passed a certain building in 
his daily walk, he had noticed several young 
swallows lying dead upon the ground. On look- 
ing up, he discovered, as he fancied, that the old 
birds were actually tlu'owing their young ones 
out of the nasts. It was a season .remarkable for 
the scarcity of insects, and the birds were appar- 
ently sacrificing some of their progeny to save 
the rest. ‘At this,’ added .Kant, ‘my intellect 
was hushed ; the only thing to do liej‘e was to 
lall clown and worship.’ Another great pliilo- 
sopher, Bishop Butler, used to take his recreation, 
according to one of his chaplains, in a somewhat 
singular maimer : he would walk for hours in 
the little garden behiml his palace at I'ristol Mn 
the dai'kest night whicli the time of the year 
could alford.’ 

It may be inentioned that some learned men 
have found amusement in composing w'orks on 
odd subjects, Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative 
of Claiulian’s cleatb ; Pierius Valerianiis wrote a 
eulogiimi on beards ; and a French author has in 
modern times composed with due gravity and 
pleasantry a learned treatise, entitled Moge de. 
Perrugues (A Eulogimn on Wigs). Caspar Talia- 
cotiiiB, of wdiose .feats of surgical skill Butler in 
liis Hudibras gives an amusing account, wrote a 
treatise in Latin called Ohirurgia Nota, in which 
he teaches the art of ingrafting noses, ears, lips, 
and otlier meiuber.s of the human body with 
proper iustrumeuts and bandages — a book which 
has passed through two editions, Johnson 
somewhere observes that .it seems to have been 
in all ages the pride of art to show how it could 
exalt the low and amplify the little. To this 
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aiubition perliaps we owe the frogs of Tlouier, 
tlie bees of Virgil^ felie butterily of Spenser, the 
quincunx of Sir Tlionnis Browne, and the ‘little 
celandine’ of Wordsworth. 


A GilLFFIN AND HIS SERVANTS. j 

The ways of a Griffin are liard : hi.s fellow- , 
countrymen lioax him ; whilst the <lusky s<ms ; 
of the soil plunder liini. The latter do this more | 
or le.ss during the whole of his sojourn in India, ! 
but not to tlie same extent as they <lo it wliile in I 
his griffinage. For that period he is as a slieep ' 
in the hands of tlie shearer.s, and sluairers too 
who are not particular as to what deptli they cut 
in removing tlie ileece. But never yet was callow 
Englisliman in the hands of the Philistines as 
eaiiy in his career in India as I was ; for befoi'e 
the ship that bore me to that sultry clime hove.' 
to oil Gaideii Reach, Calcutta, a iMadrasee ‘boy’ 
of some tliirty summers appeared on deck and i 
appropriated me to bis service. Hi.s name was ! 
Hamma Sawmy. Where lie came fi-om, to this 
day I cannot tcdl ; but tliere he was before — it 
appeared to me— the .steamer had stopped. He 
looked round, spotted me, a palpable griffin, and 
making a s;daam, asked if ‘ M.aster’ wanted coolies 
to take his baggage on shore. I r.ertainly did ; 
and before I had time to make terms for tlieir 
services, my trunks were on the top of a gharry 
and I was iii.sifle. Rainnia Sawmy got on the 
box, and away we drove to ibe Aiicl'hntfl Hotel. 

1 had intended going to another (Spcnce’.sj ; but 
Paiuina Sawmy tliougbt diiierently, infoianing 
me 'many gentleman.s go tliere, no much room.’ 
On this point I have no cause to liiid fault with 
him, for 1 liketl the Anckla,mlj and could not 

have done better ; but th.at was nut the point 

it simply sliowed wliat a master mind Jtamma 
)Sawmy Jiad. He evidently was (amspletely at 
ijoiue at the A'uAdand^ and I was at liis mercy 
lliere. He spoke to the manager aliout my 
]*oom, saw my luggage safely depo.sited therein, 
paid the coolies, and then said he should like 
to enter iny service. 

Being at an hotel, I did not quite see what 
J. should want with a servant ; but Ramiiui 
Sawmy told me ‘all gentlemans keep servant,’ 
if only for the look of the thing. Besides, I 
Wiis inexperienced in the ways of punkali coolies 
and otliei* nece-ssaries of life in India; these it 
Vv’ould be liis busines.s to look after for me, otlier- 
wise my life would be a burden in such an 
enervating climate. I succumbed ; and Ramma 
Sawmy wa.s engaged there and then at twenty 
rupees a inoiith--- twelve or fourteen would have 
been ample — to bo my servitor as long as J 
remained in Calc.ntta ; with a proviso, that if Im 
suited, lie would go up country with me when 
my destination was decided upon. 

Once engaged, my domestic entere<l on Iii.s 
duties with great promptitude ; he put my things 
in order ; sorted out my dirty linen, the accumu- 
lations of the voyage, made a list of it, a.s he 
intended bringing a man for it in tlie morning, 
and then suggested I should take a drive on the 
lilall. 

But by this time I was beginning to wonder 
if it %YOuid be judicious to leave Ramma Sawmy 
in. possession of my property, and thought of the 
Latin proverb which asks, ‘ Who shall guard the 


guards theimselves so suggested the propriety 
of Ramma Bawmy giving me references. This 
was too inndi for him. He felt hurt — I could 
see it by the twiteliing of his mouth as he said 
he would in the morning bring documentary 
evidence of his goodness so oveiavhcdniing, that 
T might consider myself lucky in having secured 
tlie service.^ of such a paragon. He spoke with 
so much emotion, 1 believed him, and look my 
first drive in Calcutta, happy in my mind at the 
thought of being able to leave my belongings in 
the care of sucli a guardian. 

Bkirly the next moruing he was by my bedside 
with collee and a biscuit ; these 1 demoli.slied 
whilst lie aia-anged my clothes, then he placed 
his testimonials in my hand, I read them once, 

1 read them twice, and think I should have I'ead 
them a tliird time, had I not looked up and seen 
Ramma Sawmy standing with bowed head, the 
picture of .‘^ilent reproof. Tears came as I 
gra.sped his hand, for was he not a IMutiny hero ; 
had he not saved the lives of a certain Italy and 
her children ; had lie not been a good and 
faithful .servant to sundiy generals, colonels, and 
commissioners ; and I had ventured to doubt, for 
one short moment, such a man! ‘But never 
again, Rainmn, Sawmy ! Only serve me as you 
have served your king — as a great cardinal once 
oliserved— and so long as my salary is duly paid, 
so long shall you receive a portion of it.’ 

Confidence being establi.died between i\s, Sawmy 
sugge.sted going to the bazaar to purchase black- 
ing and sundry little articles of daily use. To 
do this he wanted rupees, which were to he 
accounted for in due cuur.se ; but these, as well 
as many more rupees, wei*e not altogether satis- 
factorily accounted for ; thmigli perliaps T w'as 
not a competent judge of the value of the things 
bought. He also a.ssi.sted me in purtdiasing 
several articles of intricate woidcmansliip in the 
(’.diina bu'/.uar, pre.sents for home. Besides this, 
he licdped me greatly in beating down the numor- 
oils ‘box wallahs’ who came in swarms to my 
room with articles for sale. 

It was wonderful what a number of things I 
found necessary, or wa.s persuafled were so, whilst 
staying in (Ailcutta ; 1 therefore welcomed the 
order 1 received one morning to go to Allahabad 
and report myself to an ofiicial there. It was now 
I found out the real value of my treasure ; he 
packed my tliing.s, sent tlie heavy baggage olf by 
steamer, told me what we should want on the 
journey, and laid in stores for it. He depicted 
The meagre fare we should obtain en the 

chances of a breakdown, and consequent privation, 
if not amply supplied w'ith tinned provi.sioiiB. 

1 therefore left him with a free hand, whilst I 
devoted my last few hours to home letter.s. 

In the one to my mother I told her of the 
dusky treasure I had secured ; begged- lier to 
increase her subscription to the H.P.V.— a Society 
profanely called by a friend one for the propa- 
gation of vice in foreign parts — and finally 
assured her that her parting advice to be kind 
and patiemt to the mild Flindu should be care- 
fully carried out. 

My letters posted, presents packed and made 
over to my agents for despatch, I had not a care 
as we crosk-al the Hooglily to get to the railway 
staticjii at Howrah, where we commenced our 
journey to the North-western Provinces. I took 
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oiu’ tickets to Baneeganige, giving Bamma Sawmy 
InSj whilst I chmiimed with a doctor aiul two 
young oflieerB hound for Patna. 

Amved at Eaneegtinge, the extent of onr 
railway journey, I looked for Eainnia Sawmy 
amongst the native passengers, hut could not see 
him, for, like the vulgar boy of Ingoldsby, ‘lie was 
not there and to quote Ingoldsby again, sliglitly 
altered— ‘ never to this hour have .1 bedield that 
native bo yd 

I should like to pause now and express my 
feelings in red ink, but dare not, so will describe 
Raneegunge instead. It will, be more soothing, 
for it will give me no trouble. In fact, the 
railway station and an hotel comprised the place 
as far "as I saw it. The first I laid done with 
wlieu Rarnma Sawmy could not be found there ; 
tile latter I stayed at for an Iiour or two, siurply 
to get my dinner. It was a barndike e<]ilice, 
cheerless and unhome-like, whilst the food was 
high, so was the price of it. Perhaps I took a 
jaundiced view of everything that night. P>ut 1 
'was not dull during dinner, for amongst the 
people at the table was a young fellow suffering 
from sunstroke or D.T, He had a pistol, wdiicli 
he presented at the head of a servant wdienever he 
called for anything, This kept things Hvely, 
especially when oii some one sayingy ‘Ifc is not 
loaded,’ lie replied, ‘Oh ! isnt itP and shot at a 
lamp hanging on the wall, smashing it. q Tlris wxis 
too much for his neighbours, who seized him,' 
took the pistol, and threw it out of the door. A 
general row now began, in which not seeing my 
way to join profitably, I got into the conveyance 
whicdi was to take me to Allahabad, and drove off. 

In due course I arrived at my destination, 
reported mysedf to the proper autlioritj, who told 
me I had better get a staff of .servants used to 
oain|)-Iife, as my next two years would most likely 
be spcjit under canvas. Easier said than done, 
especially as I was warned against English” 
speaking natives. That I quite agreed with, for 
could not Rainma Sawmy speak it perfectly. 
There was, however, one exception to this rule;; 
this was a native clerk, whose chief qualification 
bad to be a knowledge of Engli.sb. 

' Whilst looking for this member of 1113^' staff', my 
baggage an-ived from (Tilcutta. It was duly 
‘.dcdivercfl, and I lo{)kcd forward to gazing at rny 
belongings with fond delight ; so I did— on what 
there was ; but how little ! First I wept, then 
‘swear- words’ came to my relief, and if they 
„ were as effective as they 'were potent, Rarnma 
, Bawmy departed before liis time to a place where 
'my appropriated clotliing would be supertkious. 
Later on, 1 heard from home that the cases I 
delivered to ni3r agents containing, as I believed, 
choice Wtii'ks of native art, simpl}" coveretl odfl 
speciniens of coarse pottery. Wiiat I said wdien 
I heard this was ' .of the same nature as tlie 
pottery ; it ^ will therefore be well if I refrain from 
repeating it. It will also be well if Bamma 
Bawmy and his wicked ways be left alone, whilst 
I relate my first experiqnces with young Bengal, 
y: I have said my native clerk was expected to 
7 know English, and this is what the firet applicant 
for that post sent me as a specimen of his Idea of 
tlie language : ^ , 

beg to say that ni3viixiiid. is 
; greatly- confounded : will you kindly let me know 




if I may enter yonr service or may I go back to 
my house ; Mr — — l;old me verladiy tliat wlu?n 

you start I shall be joined to your staff at ; 

still I have no result on the subject but now (sir) 
if your honor give me order I will ascertain the 
fact wliat is with all possible means ; and having 
learnt the meaning of the cause I shall act accord- 
ing to my own will ; I now beseech your forgive- 
ness in baste ; when I would be duly fa%miired by 
your kind reply, by your doing so l wdll h>se no 
time to offer np my Prayer to the almighty father 
for yonr long life and prosperity. — I remain, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

WoMESH Chtj^'der Baneuoee. 

This literary production w^as of the sort Huckle-r 
berry Finn described as ‘ interesting but tough 
it was also so peculiar that, I longed to see the 
writer, and /imr English ‘as she is spoke’ on the 
plains of Hindustan. It also oceurred to mo that 
I might get this worthy to write nqy home 
letters ; they would impress my relations with 
tlie idea that I was studying the language and 
getting befogged with it, I therefore sent for 
Mr Banerjee, who appeared in a spotless white 
surtout ; side spring boots, with their tags stand- 
ing out at right angles to his legs ; close-cropped 
hair, and an inubrolla. 

The English language a.s .spoken by jmung 
Bengal does not give one the idea of being a 
plain one— flowery rlietoric and metaphor take 
the place of our homely phrases, and h,Ir '.Banerjee 
kept these wtdl to the front during onr interview. 
But on the whole he seemed a satisfactory person, 
and I engaged him. 

I have forgotten, I see, to say that, just before 
leaving Calcutta, Ramma Sawmy wanted an 
advance in cash, to enable liis fnmily to live 
whilst he was away. He got it, and that fact 
rankled in rny bosom more.; liis other 

delinquencies pu t together ; so, when Mr Banerjee 
suggested having a rnoiith’s pay in advance for 
his faniily’s benefit, my clioler rose, and I ‘went 
for ’ llr Banerjee. Luclvily for him, I tripped 
and missed inj’ inan, who, with a yell of terror, 
bolted, his white garments streaming in the 
wind, his umbrella .sailing awa^'- like a para- 
chute, whilst spasmodically he shouted : ‘Do 
you want to kill, sir B ET), I didn’t ; I only 
wanted to impress on him my views on the 
; subject of monetary advances. It was not to he, 

I though, for i\Ir Banerjee got safely to a house 
; in tlie bazaar, where I left him, and hoped the 
■ next griffin he came across would be able to run 
faster than I could. 

The next servant whose peculiarities afFordeil 
me food for reilectiou was a jokist, the only 
native I ever heard of in that line of business. 
His name was Kurreem Bux, and the way he 
once ‘played it cm me’ was something any man 
might be proud of, especially as It was the 
chance of a lifetime ; he grasped the situation 
and got bis reward. A lion had been killed 
in the Central Provinces, and a friend — a great. 
‘ shikari ’ — told me they always went in couples ; 
if therefore, we couhl get leave and post down 
sharp, we might bag the mate of the one shot.' 
Leave was obtained, and away we went, ' A small 
staging bungalow, built for some surveyors, was 
situated in the jungles not far from where* we. 
expected to get news of the lion, if it existed ; 
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this we liad permission to use^ and to it wp sent 
our luggage a day or two in advance. ISIever 
sliall I fox'get the place or its inhabitants. They 
principally consisted of the insect tribe, known 
entoinologically as Cime^c lectiLlaruL And wererr t 
they hungry ! Truly, I believe the liend in 
human form who gave us leave to use the place 
was coining before long to it, and wi-shed his 
tenants to liave the edge taken off their appetites, 
and we were to do it. But it was not to be ; 
they were too much en evMencG. One look at 
tliem wa.s enough; we left the bungalow, and 
took up our quarters beneath a banyan tree. 

After dinner, we arranged our plan of cam- 
paign, and then curled ourselves up to sleep the 
.sleep of the just, just as the moon began to rise. 
We mn.«t have slept long, for when I was dis- 
turbed by my man, Kurreem Bux, pressing my 
foot gently, the moon was well up, and the place 
nearly as light as day. 

* tSaliib, sahib,’ softly whispered Kurreem, * there 
is the lion.’ 

In a moment I was d all there.’ Yes; certainly 
I could .see the tail half of some animal behind 
a bush, apparently eating. 

‘What is he doing there, KniTeemB 

‘That is where the cook killed some fowls, and 
I suppose tlie lion is eating the entrails.’ 

Quite satisfied with thi.s explanation, I took 
my rille, looked at my chum, who was fast asleep, 
and crept from bush to bush till T could get a 
fair shot at the beast. I fired; the bullet went 
tlmd, and I waited to .see if the other barrel 
would be wanted. 

Wbat a i‘ow there was in a inoinent ; the whole 
place seemed alive with people. My chum was 
shouting ‘ What is it T the servants 'were bolting 
right ami left; Kurreem was shouting ‘A lion, 
a lion!’ and my quarry wa.s kicking away in 
the bush where it fell, 

Kow, whilst I was deliberating about the 
wi.sdoui of goiirg up to a wounded lion, a native 
appeared from behind a hush close to where I 
had fire<l ; he went to the animal, and after 
giving vent to a wail of woe that rent the .skies, 
said — at lea.st, according to the Gamtte : 

Oh ! sir, 

Yf as no other animal ready ? 

Why couldn’t you shoot a jackal or cur, 

And spare me my hard-working ISTeddy ! 

I had .shot a villager’s donkey. Kurreem Bux 
disappeared for several days, and on his return 
kept at a respectful di.stance. Eventually I 
forgave him; and no doubt, when peace was 
restored, he had many a chuckle as he thought 
of hoiv he had sold a Sahib. 


SOME OLD POLITICAL TOASTS. 

The decline and fall of the old healtli-drinking 
customs have naturally rendered the art of politi- 
cal toasting of little account. Beyond the conven- 
tional .sentiments usually given at party banquets 
and convivial gatherings — the cause, and the 
leader — Political Toasts have but little existence. 
It was much otherwise a century ago. Your 
. toast and your song were not then a figure of 
speech. • .Health -proposing and health-drinking 
were serious matters, . and no one could shirk 
his duty therein. Any member of a dinner- 


party or other social gathering wnm expected, 
if called upon, to give a .sentiment wliich the 
rest of the company could honour. Of cour.se, 
many of the.se sentiments became stereotyped, 
and several collections were made contaniing 
many hundreds of these favourite accompani- 
ments to good liquor. 

As political pa.ssion then ran high, and party 
feeling wa.s inflamed, it is not .surprising to find 
the political toast figuring prominently in the 
.social life of the period. In the course of his 
Welsli wanderings in 1704, Coleihlge wa.s at 
Bala, and at some public table gave the liealtli 
of the tljen faruons Dr Ihdestley of Bii'mingham ; 
wliereupon,, the loyal parish apiothecary, wdio wuis 
present, said : ‘ I gives a sentiment, genimen 1 
i^Iay all republicans be gulloteened 1 ’ A com- 
prehensive propo.sal, and somewhat .sanguinary 
I withal, but very pithily expre.ssed. The political 
toasts of the bust century were often marked by 
; great coarseness, and what one might almost call 
I l>rufcality. There are several collections devoted 
' to sentiments of this type, and some of them ' 
j di.splay amazing ferocity. 

Many framers of p>olitic.al toast.s were fond of 
displaying their ingenuity by di.^gihsing their 
exact intentions under some alliusive sentiment 
or phrase of double meaning. On the 21 th of 
January 1798, the hirthday of Cliarles James 
Fox, there was a great dinner at the famous 
Groivn and Anchor. The MT‘iig.s assembled in 
force — two thousand ai'e .said to liave been present 
— with the Duke of Norfolk in the chair. The 
first toast was the health of Fox, and then the 
Duke proposed .successively, ‘Bights of the 
People,’ ‘Constitutional Redress of ~ the MTongs 
of the People,’ with other catch-words ami 
phrases wli it'll, the Whig.s then inscribed on 
thcu'r banners. The health of the chairiunn -vvas 
drunk, and then the in’e]>ressible Duke gave 
‘Our Sovereign’s licMlth — the ]\Taje.4,y of the 
People !’ This was sailing rather too near t!u,i 
wind, anti the king promptly di.smi.ssed the Duke 
from hi.s varions ollices. On the 1st of M.ay in 
the same year, the MTiig Club bad ii dinner at the 
Frefimasond Tavern^ and Fox repeated the olFence 
by giving as a toast, ‘The Sovereignty of tlso 
People of Great Britain.’ As soon as the king 
heard of thi.s performance, he ordered the great 
Whig’s name, to be erased from the list of Privy 
Conncillors. 

Toa.sts of this character ivere not confined 
to public gatherings. At private dinners the 
custom of proposing sentiments was universal, 
and when ardent politicians got their knee-s 
under the .same table, the toasts given re- 
llected the p«ditical views of those a.sseinbied. 
When Samuel Rogers a young man of 
twenty-nii'ie, he once dined at a friend’s . hoti.se 
with Thomas Paine, freethinker and republican;- 
One of the toaists given was the ‘Memory 'of ' 
Joshua,’ with reference, no doubt, to the ;Hebrew 
leaders conquest of the kings of Canaan, and his , 
cl isposal of ill em th ereaf ter by baiigi ng and 
otherwise. Paine ob.served that he would not 
treat kings like Joshua. ,‘Pni of the . Scotch 
parson’s opinion/ he said, ‘ 'when he prayed agaimst) , 
Louis XI Y.—“ Lord, shake him over the mouth . 
of hell, but don’t let him drop 1”’ Paine then 
gave as his contribution to the toa.st-list, ‘The j 
Republic of the World/ which BogeX'S noted as j 
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a siil:)liine idea. It was a kind of anticipation 
of the Laureate’s lines in LocMey Hall : 

Till the wiir.(lriiiiis throbbed no longer, and the battle 
tiag.'S were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of tlie Avorld 

In Ireland in 1808, when aid fronrFrunce was 
expected b}-- tliose disaliected towards the Enolisb 
rule, a popular toast was ‘The Feast of the Pass- 
' Early in tlie present century, Pitt CIu 1:)B 
very numerous throughout the country. 
They were founded in support of that great 
minister’s policy during the titanic struggle with 
Napoleon, and continued to liourish long after 
Wateidoo liad finaliy ended that contest. The 
favourite toasts were, ‘The Duke of Wellington,’ 
‘The Gallant Bliicher,’ and tlien, ‘ True Blue and 
Prussian Blue— the colours that beat Bonaparte 
black and bluel’ It has been ingeniously siir- 
2 nise<l tliat this toast, and the popularity at tliat 
time of the Prussians, gave rise to Sam Weller’s 
singular form of welcome to liis father, wlioin 
he saluted with, ‘Veil, my Prooshan Bluel’— a 
phrase which was unintelligible to the compe- 
titors for Mr C. S. Calverley’s prizes, given in 
1857, for proficiency in the ‘Pickwick Papers,’ 
and was even a atone of offence to the learned 
examiner himself. 

The Jacobites were extremely ingenious in their 
methods of showing convivial disloyalty witliout 
too openly committihg themselves. Every one 
knows the method of drinking the health of the 
king ‘over the water;’ but this was only one of 
many devices. In 171.5 they were fond of toast- 
ing an individual called Job. This was not the 
much-tried man of inhuite and proverbial patience, 
but simply a combination of the initials of Janies, 
Ormonde, and Bolingbroke. Other favourites 
were ‘ I'vit’— which in the same way represented 
King James Thinl— «and ‘the three i>s,’ which 
mystery meant Best Born Briton, and so the 
Chevalier. In earlier days, during the Common- 
wealtli, the Cavaliers are said to have expressed 
their feelings toward.^ the lusurpcr by a tolerably 
trans|>arent device. They put a crumb of bread 
into their glass, and then, before drinking it off, 
exclaimed, *(‘:fod send tliis rrnmh irell down !’ 
For a long time after King William IT I. met his 
death from his horse having stumbled over a 
molehill in the park of Hampton GoiU't Palace, 
the Jacobites kept the memory of fciie humble 
earth-borer fresh by drinking to the health of 
the ‘Little gentleman in black velvet.’ Among 
the wilder spirits, the health-drinking was not 
complete unless it were performed on the bared 
knees. As Wildrake sings in JFoodstocJc: 

Then let the health go round ; 

For though your Ktocking be of silk, 

Your knee shall kiss the ground, a-ground, a-ground, 
a-grouiid, 

Your knee .shall kiss the ground. 

On the other side, the supporters of the settle- 
ment of 1688, and all who detested the Stuarts, 
had plenty of sentiments whereby to testify, in 
bucclianaliau moments, to tbeir loyalty to the 
House of Hanover. The famous ‘ Calves’-hoad 
Club’ distinguished itself in this connection. 
ThH? favourite day of meeting and holding high 
festival was January 80, the anniversary of the 
;eXeoutiQn of King Charles L, and their toasts 
smack' of the brutality of the time. Among their 


sentiiueuts were, ‘The Pious Memory of Oliver 
Cromwell/ ‘The Glorious Year 1646,’ ‘The Man 
in the Musk ’—referring to the king’s executioner 
—and others of similar hue. We Inive travelled 
a long distance since such toasts as the last named 
could be tolerated in decent society. The most 
devoted admirer of the rule of Oliver Cromwell 
would hesitate nowadays to toast that ‘Man in 
the Mask’ whose personality i.s as little capable 
of satisfactory identiheatiou as is his of the 
Iron Mask. Political sentiments do not now go 
hand in hand with tlie tlowing bowl — the over- 
sowing bowl — as they used to do, and political 
toasts, excepit of the most conventional kind, are 
practically extinct. 




IN A U T V M N BAY a 
Bo you tliiiik of the long ago, s\Yeet heart, 

As we stand by the old brook’s side, 

And, rnsset and brown, tho leaves float down 
To drift away wit!) the tide ? 

Bo yon think of tlie days gone by, 

When we sat by this dimpled stream 
Breaming for hoiu-s ’mid its gay wiki liowers. 
As only youth can dreum ? 

The ]iaw.s are ripe on the fading houghs 
Where the thrushes used to sing, 

When the .sky was blue and the hlossom new 
III the fii’sh and joyful Spriiig ; 

And I dared to plead my love 
Till you r lip.s sweet answer gaye> 

AYhile, rich and bright, the quivering light 
Lay on the silver wave. 

You say we are older now — and wi.se ; 

And the time of dreams is o’er. 

For our chikiren play on the sunny way 
, Wliere we kept oiu' try.st before. 

So you pluck the criruson haws, 

Which are stirred by no brown wing, 

And give a sigh to the days gone by, 

And the vanished blooni of Spring, 


But look up into my face, sweet lieart ! 

You have been my wife for years ; 

We have had our share of toil and care. 

And wept together some tears. 

Yet our hearts have a.ve been bound 
III a bond so truly blest, 

That I cannot tell {I love .so well) 

If Autumn or Sjiving is best. 

E. Ma'xheson, 

V TO CONTltlTUJTOUS. 
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A RUSSIAN ‘DAY OF RECOLLECTION/ 
The Riis>siaii people are perhaps, of all European 
nationalities, the most tenaciously conservative in 
the maiiitenance of tludr ancient national customs, 
holidays, and Church ohservances. AVhilst niany 
of their ceremonies are somewhat interesting, 
and even sensational in their character to the 
traveller, none can he possibly more so than the 
po]:nilar lioliday known amongst the Bnssians 
as tlie ‘Day of Recollectio.n,Vor ‘ Festival over tlie 
Dea(|/ On the morning of the 28th of .Inly, 
Russian style, or 9th of August, English style, 
whilst on a visit to St Petersburg, we -were 
informed tliat this annual holiday was to he ob- 
served in the cluirchyard of Smolensk, situated in 
Vasili Osli'of. Accompanied l)y aninteresting and 
intelligent Scot,, who has l;)eeii located in Russia 
for nearly thirty years, and who, accordmgly, 
knows the Russian language as .well as his mother” 
tongue, we ])roceeded to the scene of action. IFe 
wej‘e not long of being made aware of the fact 
that something of an unusual character was going 
on in the city. At the tram-ear starting-point we 
found i[uite a crowd of people collected, most 
of whom canied well-loaded bags, bundles, and 
l)askets, and looked as if they ware setting out 
on a soinewhat lengthened joiirney. Car after 
car was loaded and despatched only to be suc- 
ceeded by others. To escape the crowd, we 
secured a clrosky. The farther we proceeded, the 
greater* the throng became. It reminded us of 
the crowd.s we have seen luirrying along to the 
race-meetings or important fairs in our own 
country. When we got within Imlf a mile of tlm 
church of Smolensk, the long avenues, broad 
streets, and lanes looked almost solid witli people. 
As the police would not allow our drosky-mau 
to proceed fartlH^r, owing to tlio block, w<i luid 
to dismount, leave our driver to fall into Lis 
place behind a long line of vehicles of every 
description, and follow the crowd on foot. It 
was E crowd certainly big as desirable, but 
perfectly manageable. Everybody was in holiday 
, dress and in holiday luuuour. Many carrmd 


large memorial wreaths beautifully decorated 
with flowers. Tliere was nothing oE a sombre 
line in all that cruwd. The memorial wreath 
was being ])orne along as gaily ’as if it had been 
a marriage bouquet. . It was dillicult for us to 
Ijelieve that the.se people were moving to a field 
of the dead. Besides those carrying flowers, there 
were otliers carrying provisions, bread (black and 
white), teapots, tea-urns, hot-water urns, and 
bottles of all shapes and sizes, 

IVhen at a crawling pace v/e readied the 
entrance to the church and cliiirchyard, we found 
a detachment of police drawm up. As the |.ieople 
pas.sed through tlie archway the police moved 
alioiit: in search of ‘vodka’ or spirit bottles, an. 
Older haying , beeii L^^ by the chief that all 
vodka bottles ivere to be sei:?ed. Having pa.SHed 
tins entrance, we .now reached the sliort; avenue to 
the chiu’cli of Smolensk. Here it was all excite- 
ment and a perfect babel of sounds, and in respect 
of noise and numliers not unlike a gigantic^ 
Scotch or English fair of the olden times. Here, 
however, the comparison ceases. On the right 
of the entrance to the church stood a large open 
booth constructed of canvas, supported by poles. 
It was literally packed with religioius devotees. 
At one end wus erected aii altar with sacred 
relics and ‘ikons’ and everything quite in 
accordance with tlie high ritual of the Russian 
Church. It was a dazzling, gaudy show of tawdry 
gold and silver ornamentation in full blaze with 
tapers and candles. Outside, a good sale of 
tapers was going on. lYithin this bootli many 
•were on their liiictis, others \vere kissing the glass 
coverings of the pictures of the saints, or crossing, 
tliemselves and displaying their religious fervour 
in many st.range ways. One man quite as earnest 
as Ms fellow-devotees in bowing, kneeling, cross- 
ing himself, and kissing tlie pictures of the saints," • 
carried a formidable ■ bottle- in li is pocket. On 
one side of the entrance stood ten , nuns of 
edark, swarthy complexions, d.ressed in black and 
wearing liats of various shapes, sugar-loaf and 
cylindrical, from -which Jong, lieavy black veils 
were suspended. These nuns had come from the 
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remote intmorj and were on a begging tour for 
tlie poorer country cliurclieB. There were men 
also eagerly clamouring for contributions for 

■ ' certain cliurclies burned down in the interior. 

■-■■■■■ ■ Rot far btr was a miscellaneous lot of lame, lialt, 

; ■ and blind soliciting alms! This booth was well 

patronised; and the money drawn from the sale 
: • ' of ta^jers and candles, in addition to the voluntary 

;; ■■ ' ' eontribiitioiis, must have brought a fair harvest 

•' to those who presided over it. 

> 1 ; ■ ' . Leaving this extraordinary exhibition of devo- 

■i * tion, superstition, and imposition, wc crossed 

f*’. over to see what was doing within the church 

; ' of Smolensk Within the porch stood tAvo rows 

of miserable creatures, old and niiddle<-aged. The 
sight of .this abject collection of humanity Avas 
' V positively sickening for its sadness. Round the 

'/ ■ • ' , porch were people engaged in the sale of charms, 

'-■‘y;' » trinkets, curios, and BoAv'ers. The church of 

Bniolensk, Avliicli is dedicated to the Virgin, looks 
; a somewhat aged structure, notAvithstanding th,e 

. AvhiteAvasli and paint Avliich have not been spared 

- upon it. Its altar is a tine one, and of course 

! there is no lack of sacred pictures — gold, sihna*, 
r; ' ; • ' and jcAAmlled ornamentation — caiidelalnu, paiiit- 

j.-'y; ings, frescoes, banners, rare old service-books, and 

a,; -;: y V , other objects of religious veneratioin As the 

-■ ' AATjrshippers entered, v<uy many of tiieni pur- 

'f! . chased candles and tapers, proceeded Avith them 

^ to the altar, and -after lighting them there, they, 

placed tliem in the eandedabra reserved for siicli 
; offerings. The. church is noAV quite aT>la?:e AAhih 

if .' ' ’ liglit, and presents a "spectacle— as the guld, silver, 

’ and jewelled treasures glisten so dazzlingly — 
'ff,'::-:''' - Avhkli moves the Avau'shippers. TJie pictures of 

■ the Bavicmi* and tlio Virgin Avero special objects 

! [ ' * of venenition, and all eagady pressed forward 

, , ill succession to kies tliose holy pictures. Tliere 

, ' _ : * Avero .some people kissing the floor of the churcli, 

f. ’ others AAn?.re devoutly crossing themselves ajid 

■ ■ ‘ ' kmj^diug. Very feAV could be* cliarged A\dth 

reniissness. In the centre of the church stood 
pitchers full of holy-Avater, around Avliich the 
people AA^eio congregating, eager to get the tin 
:• f; ‘ . cups into their hands. Tlie AAnter AA^as disposed 

of ill cupfuls. Mothers Avere encouraging and 
pressing theii? children to partake of it, Avdiile 
b';:;" /.i some Avere cA’-eii x>ottihg it into the mouths of 

• * tender infants. The lioor of the church wiis 

i' fy ' ' thick with sand, caused by the traffic of so many 

feet. A miraede-AVorking picture of the Virgin 

, ' hady of Bmoleiisk attracted much attention, and 

, ‘ iiirmy kisses were laAnshed on the glass AAdiich 

t ^ A protected it. Whilst aa'c Averc examining with 
i ' • , ' ^oxim interest this highly A^'cnerated AA^ork of art, 

■ . n-wo^nair-dreBsed; :lik.e:v.a:^^^ approached us 
. carry nag a basket covered with a AA'Iiite cloth. 

' Frmu itliis basket she produced a small pliiaV 

■ ' ' offered for sale. It limi bec^ti specially blessed, 

she said, by .corning, in contact Avlth, the miracle-* 


virtues upon US, saying, ‘Although you are Ger- 
mans and foreigners and dumb to Aidiat is going 
on, yoit ought to make some sacrifice for’ the 
mother of God.’ As we still declined to malce 
the pmrehase, .she opened, the cork, puit some 
of the oil on the tip of her linger, and Avas about 
to proceed to anoint ns ; lioAveA'-er, at this point 
AA^c slipped through the croAA^l and escaped her 
further attentions. 

The heat noAV growing * stilling, the smell by 
no means the most fragrant — around us nothing 
but kissings, geimtiections, prostrations, crossings, 
and drinking of the lioly-Avater increasing rather 
than dimiiiisliing, avc made our AAaiy out of the 
church to enjoy a little fresh air in the church- 
yard. The main avenues Avere croAvded. Tliere 
were priests, police, soldiers, sailors, artisans, 
boatmen in tlieir red shirts outside their trousers, 
and xhcturesquely attired Avomen and children ; 
promenading to and fro. There Avere vendors of 
fruit, flowers, sAA’-eets, and Seltzer AA^ater stationed 
here and. there. There Avas, hoAvever, no jostling, 
no rudeness in all that crowd. The humblest 
‘inoujik’ Avas greeting tlie other by taking his 
cap off, shaking him by the hand, and from I'.is 
heart AAdshing him all happiness. There Avas 
the utmost courtesy and kindness manifested by 
every one to young and old. Diiferent (dasses 
moA^ed freely together. There aams no stiffness, 
110 foianality, no re.serA’e. 

The churchyard of Smolensk, Ave AA^ere informed 
l)y an officer of police, is one Imndrcd and tAventy 
acre.s in extent, and the number of graA4’:-diggers 
employed is twenty-four. We have seen many 
lamentably neglcctiid and insanitary churchyards 
in our oavii country ; Ave have seen nothing hoAV- 
ever, like this. It is simply a Avild, neglected 
field of rank grass, neglected trees, and "shrubs 
enclosed by a hideous wooden fence. There are 
aveiincs and roads" broad and narrow intersecting 
it, but all neglected and unkept. The monu- 
mental stones are nearly as thick as they can be 
planted. There are obelisks, fiat stones, pillarsj 
miniature chapel?, shrines, stones in every con- 
ceivable shape and form, .picturesque and gro- 
tesque, and attached to every stone is the ‘ ikon,’ 
or holy picture. On many of the monuments 
lamps AA^ere burning, and on numerous graves 
Avere lighted candles. The most common form 
of moiiuincntal design, hoAvever, was the Greek 
cross, in stone or Avood, and in some cases in i>lain ■ 
rough logs and posts. There Avere other tombs , 
like caves, grottoes, rockeries, and mounds of turf . 
of pyramid shape." Some resembled ordinary 
wooden packing-boxes, others again closely resem- 
Med large umbrellas and parasols. The decora- ‘ 
ti ons were in some cases lavish, and very beaii-t 
tifiil indeed, Roses, everlastings, heather, dried 
ffoAvers, and Avreaths of brilliant , colours AVm'*e.' 
lovingly bestoAved as offerings and memorialH, , .• 

As we turn uaaw from the mam’ aveitueB' to 
Avander amongst the tombs, what‘s a imarhahle" , 
sight presented itsoH b - In evexy direction ,the^ ■ 
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were famUy x^arties holding xiicnicB amongst the 
graves. Within mail}- a little grave enclosure, a 
table stood, .sjiread with eatables and drinkables, 
and tlie faiuily party sat round as haj-ix-iy looking 
as if they were xiicnicking in the woods. Other 
family groups were seated in large aviary-like 
structures made of wotxl’ and wire-netting, witli 
tables spread within and seats all round. Witliin 
these enclosures feasting with their relatives were 
many types of St Eetersimrg society, from the 
wellxdacl, iiiglily respectable- looking men of busi- 
ness down to the hiiiublest and x^oorest labourer, 
and nut a sad face amongst them. This resting- 
place of the dead was transformed to-day into 
a scene of festivity. Some tables were covered 
with the usual tea-party j>i*ovisions, others again 
with the more solid materials of the supper- taljle. 
Tea];)ots and tea-urns were everywhere. The chief 
drink was ‘ vodka, ^ whicli, iiotwitlistanding the 
police pi^ohibition, \vas too conspicuously x'^resent. 
There is a group, and it is not the only one, 
seated round a table, well fiirnislied with Rus- 
sian sausages, buns, black bread, fish, and small 
cucumbers, and too intent over the vodkaw The 
children are playing around, having disposed of 
their cloaks and hats on the family gravestone. 
There is an old man, bald-headed, in his red 
shirt over his trousens and long boots, seated on 
the family hurying-ground with his aged wife 
beside, him, and ];)efore tlieiii eggs, cucumbers, 
and black bread. It is a. very strange, yet 
j^atlietic sight It is impossible for them to 
look liapx^ier than they do now, 

As we moved along, we lieard the k)inid3 of 
clianting. Here wais a family party of .men and 
women, most respectable looking and well clad, 
kneeling together on the family Iturial-ground. 
A priest in deep sonorous tones -was reciting or 
singing the ^ x'>'-^'TiGheda,’ or the re<juiein for the 
dead. The others crossed tliemselves, wavi;d 
their liands, kissed the ground, and seemed 
intensely agitated, Tlie pi'iest alone stood np, 
full bearded and moustached, and w.ith long 
Btreaming lu-iir. On his head he w'ore a cyliii- 
drical hat of purxde velvet, over his shoulders a 
shawl-like garment of silver and gold braided 
.work, until large gold crosses behind, and in 
his hand he carried a censer. The service only 
lasted a few minutes. The fee of twenty coxiecks 
(livepeiice) was then, handed to the priest, who 
withdrew for duty elsewhere. As soon as the 
•service was over, there was mutual congratulation, 
and on every face tliere was an expression of 
'delightful satisfaction. Down immediately they 
sat togkher around the well-furnislied table, and 
there they fejisted. As we wandered aliout, the 
voices of the multitude reminded us of the sound 
•of the sea. Here is an enclosure with' eleven 
jiersons seated within feasting gaily and drinking 
vodka. 

Changing our route, we came to the finest 
monument in the churchyard, and, let it he said, 
one that is kept in a singularly tasteful and 
: ,credital)le condition. This is the iiioiuiment 
•erected in uieniory of those soldiers of the Fin- 
. nish Regiment of Guards who perished in the 
ill the Winter Palace some ye^rs ago^ 
.The monument is a very handsome granite struc- 
ture, phantecl on an artificial mound. It is of 
' obelisk ■ riiape, and its top is surmounted by a 


jewelled golden cross placed on a gilded globe, 
bn the face of tlie obelisk are x>rinted the names 
of the unfortunate soldiers. Tlie decorations are 
of a purely military character, couiprising Rus- 
sian eagles, bayonets, cuirasses, hehnets, mvords, 
guns, and cannon tastej:uliy arranged ; whilst the 
graves are beautifully decorated witly wreaths 
and llowers and strewn with. rice. This monu- 
ment was surrounded by numerous spectators, 
who showed their res].)ect* for the dead and theii* 
veneration for the holy xi^^tures near it by 
uncovering and crossing themselves. 

After leaving this interesting memorial, we 
continued oiir walk, and everywdiere there was 
very much the same thing to be seen — religious 
fervour and devotion commingled with drinking, 
feasting, and mei-riment. Seated on a little en- 
closure with his wife and relatives we came upon 
a burly lieutenant of police well known to^our 
friend. We halted to get some information from 
liiin.’ He informed ns that he had some cluldren 
buried within this enclosure, and that now he 
was having a glorious daj. Turning to the 
writer, he said : ^ Ah, our friend has nev^er seen 
the like of this in his country. They lawe 
nothing like this in Schottland/ When we asked 
him about tlie vodka-drinking connected with 
this Recollection Day, he rexdied : ‘Why, tlie 
X;)olice order is, there inust be no vodka ; ho-wever, 
all the same the more vodka comesd He also 
informed us that this was the oldest cemetery in 
St Petersburg, and it was estimated that hundreds 
of thousands of bodies had been interred here, 
and that from time immemm'ial tliose strange 
rites which he was engaged in liad been ob- 
served. « 

Leaving our friend to ei\]oy himself, we came 
uX)on some flat tomljsfcones sxninlded with rice, 
and others strewn with black bread, w’hite bread, 
and hard-boiled eggs crumbled down, a.s oblations 
to the dead. There were also several very curious 
circular and square wire-netted enclasiires con- 
taining memorial crosses. There i.s a lai*ge en- 
closure closely resembling a ca,ge in the Zoological . 
Gardens in w’hieli three massive wooden Greek 
crosses stand covered with beautiful wreaths and 
llowers ; -whilst seated in true picnic-like style is 
a merry group of individuals feasting. 

We have now readied another cliurch.' Eeg- 
gars are standing round thi^ doors, crying : ‘ Ee- 
iiiember the poor churches in the interio.r 
‘ Remember tlie church of Michael the Archangel !’ 
Several nuns also, wdth fur round their tong- 
veiled hats, were iiiiploring for assistance. Hear 
this church we were attracted by an old toiiib- 
stoiie covered with’ -written x^apers. We insp^ected 
some of them, and they proved to be the petitionis 
for prayers for the dead given to the priests., 
Having been disposed of, they were ax^xarently 
thrown out to make room for others. 
those sheets of note-paper contained long lists of 
names of the depiarted. 

Making our way out of the churchyard, we saw 
near the churdi of Smolensk a man beating ah ■ 
iron plate suspended from the branch of a tree, 
as a signal for the people to withdraw. Passing 
through the gates, we noticed the pjoHee keexnhg 
a sharp lookout for pickpockets, those plagues of ^ 
Russian cit) wds. A ‘ tractir * or restaurant pilanted ' 
at the very church, gate was doing a roaring trade. 
Outside, the scene was one of great animation. 
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E\^eiy tipper window liad its ocGupaiits. The 
streets were crowded, ihe. drosky-nien in long 
lines were drawn tip, ivaiting fur patrons, and the 
noise from the innuinerable overiiowiiig tmctirs 
or cafes was simply deafening. 

So teniiinated this reinarkajde day spent iii the 
cluntliyard of Smolensk. When siicli a holiday 
as this was instituted, wlio can tell 2. It belongs 
to the. dim and distant past, and is a relic of 
seini-liarharous times. It carried oiir minds at 
once hack over the Jong cenluilos to tlie days of 
old ]>agau rites and ]»ractices. We hiid read in 
classical authors how the Roman sejnilchres were 
bespread with llowers and covered with crowns 
and iillels, how the little altai* was erected, on 
winch libations Avere made and incense burned, 
and how the ancient tombs ivere frofpiently illu- 
minated with lamp.^. Wt‘ had read of the feast 
ilia Siliceriiium, kept both fur the living and th(i 
dead associated with it, and how certain things, 
such as beans, lettuce, bread, and eggs, ay ore laid 
on the tombs as the cccimfemlis. It Avas remark- 
able indeed to find something not unlike this a 
recognised ceremony in the liiissian church, and 
a Ihing and popular institution in a civilised nnd 
cultured capital like St Petersburg. 


BLOOD no Y ALA 

CHAPTER Xin,— A]sr UXl'JXrEOTET) VISITOR. 

Hi 3 fafchePs death put Dick at once in a very 
cliiierent position from the one ho had previously 
occupied. It was ’a family reAmlution. And on 
the very evening of the funeral, tliat poor sliabhy 
funeral, Dick began tjien and tliere to think the 
future OAmr. 

Poor jjeople have to man. age things A^eiy 
dillerently from rich ones ; and Avhen Edmiiud 
Plaiitageiiet was laid to rest at last in the 
Oxford cemetery, no member of the family save 
Dick himself was there to assist at the final 
ceremony. Only Gillespie accompanied him to 
the side of the graA^e, out of all ihe College ; 
but Avhen they reached tlie chapel, they foiiiul 
Gillingham standing there liafcless before them 
—urged, no doubt, by some late grain of remorse 
fur his uAvn prime part iu this domestic drama ; 
or AA'as it only perhaps by a strong desire to see 
the last act of his tragedy played out to its 
bitter climax? After the ceremony, he left 
jjuiTiedly at once in the opposite direction. 
The two friends Avalked home alone iu profound 
silence. Tiiat evening, Gillespie came up to 
Dick s rooms to bear him company in his trouble. 
Dkk was deeply ^depressed. After a wdiile, he 
.grcAY eonfidential, and explained lo his friend 
the full gravity of the crisis. For Mr Plan- 
tageuet, after all, poor ’wcaje sot Though he aa'us, 
luul been for many AU^ars the chief bread- AAdiuier 
of the family. Dick and Maud, to be .sure, had 
done their best to eke out the housekeeping 
^jxpenses, and to aid the younger children as 
te as possible; but still, it AvasThe father on 
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AAdiose earnings they'^all as a family had depended 
throughout for rent and food and clothing. Only 
Maud and Dick Avere independent in any AAxiy ; 
Mrs Plantageilet and the little ones oAved every- 
thing to the fathei’. He had been a personage 
at Chkldingwick, a chpacter in his Avay, and 
Cliiddingwick for some strange reason had 
Always been proud of liiin. Ea^cii ^carriage 
company’ sent their children to learn of him 
at the JFhite KorsCi just because he AA’as old 
Plautageuet, and a certain shudoAvy sentiment 
attached to his name and personality. Broken 
reprobate as he wais, the halo of past greatness 
followed him doAvn through life to the lowest 
depths of degradation and penury. 

But now that his father Avas dead, Dick began 
to realise for the first time hoAV far the Avhole 
family had been depeudoiit for support upon 
the old man’s profe.ssion. Little as he had 
earned, indeed, that little had been bread and 
butter to his Avife and children. xAnd now that 
Dick came to face the problem before him like 
ii man, he saw only loo plainly that lie himself 
must 1111 the place Mr Blantagenet had Amcated. 
It Avas a terrible fate, but he saAv no Away out 
of it. At one deadly bloAv all his hope.s for 
the future Avere dashed utterly to the ground. 
Much as he hated to think it, he saw at once 
it Avas now his imperative duty to go doAvn 
from Oxford. He must do something Avithout 
delay to earn a livelihood somehoAV for*Gus 
mother and sisters. ITe couldn’t go on living 
there in comparatWe liLxury Avhile tlie rest of 
Ills family staiwed, or declined on the tender 
mercies of the Chitldingwick workhouse. 

Gradually, hit by bit, he con tided all this, 
broken-hearted, to Gillespie. There Avere no 
secrets between them now ; for the facts as to 
poor Mr Jduntagenet’s pitiable profession had 
come out fully at« the inquest, and all Oxford 
kncAv that night that Plautageuet of Durham, the 
clever and rising history man, Avlio Avas consid- 
ered safe for the ^Marquis of Lothian s Essay, Avas 
after all but the son of a country dancing-master. 
So Dick, Avitli a crinrson face, putting his pride 
in liis pocket, announced . to his friend tire one 
plan for the future that now seemed to him 
feasible — to return at once to ChiddiiigAvick and 
take up his fathei*’s place, so as to keep together 
the climitHe. Clearly he must do something to 
make money without delay ; and that sad resolve 
Avas the only device he could think of on the 
spur of the moment. 

‘Wouldn’t it fie better to try for a school- 
mastershi])?’ Gillespie suggested cautiously. He 
had the foresight of his countrymen. 'That 
wouldn’t so much unclass you iu the end as the 
other. You haven’t a degree, of course, and the' 
Avant of one Avoiild naturally tell against you. 
But you might ’Wet a vacant place ' in some 
preparatory scliool— though the pay, of course, 
would b® something dreadfully triAdakh * 

'That’s just it,’ pick ansAvered, burstiug with 
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slianie and misery, but facing it out like a man. 
‘Gillespie, you’re kindness itself—sucK a dear 
good fellow— and I could say things to you I 
couldn’t say to anybody else on earth that I 
know of, except niy own family. But even to 
you I can’t bear to say what must be said, sooiiei* 
or later. You see, for my mother’s sake, for 
my sisters’, for 103 ’' brothers’, I must do whatever 
enables me to make most luoue}''. I must pocket 
my pride — and I’ve got a great deal — ever so 
much too much— but I must pocket it, all the 
same, and tliink only of what ’s best in tbe end 
for the family. Now, I should the dancing 
~»oh, my dear, dear fellow, I can’t tell you how 
I Bhoivld hate it 1 But it’s the one thing by 
which I could certainly earn most ^ money. 
There’s a good connection there at Chiddingwick, 
and it’s all in the hands of the family. People 
would support me bc^cause I was my father’s 
son. If I went home at once* before anybody 
else came to tlie town to fill the empty place, 

I could keep the connection together; and as I 
wouldn’t spend any money-— well, in the ways 
my poor father often spent it, I should ^easily 
earn enough to keep inyself and the children. 
It’ll break my heart £p do it ; oh, it ’ll ’break 
my heart ; for I ’m _a very proud man ; but I 
see no way out of it. And I, who hoped to 
build up again by legitimate means the ruined 
fortunes of the Planiageuets !’ 

Gillespie was endowed with a sound amount 
of good Scotch cornmon-sense. He looked at 
things more soberly. Mf I w^ere you,’ he said 
in a tone that seemed to calm Dick’s nerves, 
‘even at the risk of letting the golden oppor- 
tunity slip, 1 ’d do nothing mshly. A .step down 
in tlie social scale is easy enough to take ; but 
once taken, we all know it’s very hard to 
recover. Have you mentioned this plan of 
youas to your mother or sister?’ 

‘ I wrote to Maud about it this evening,’ Dick 
amswered satlly, land I told her I might possibly 
have to make this sacrifice,’ 

Gillespie paused and reflected. After a 
minute’s consideration, he drew his pipe from 
his mouth and shook out the ashes. ‘ If I were 
you,’ he said again, in a very decided voice, 
‘I’d let tlie thing hang a bit, ’ Why shouldn’t 
you run down to Chiddingwick to-morrow and 
talk, 'matters over with your people? It costs 
money, 1 know; ami just at present, I can 
understand, every penny ’s a point to you.^ But 
I’ve a profound respect for the opinions of one’s 
women in all tliese questions. They look more 
at the social admit, than men ; yet 

they often see things more clearly and intelli- 
gently, for all that," than we do. They ’ve got 
such "insight. If they demand this sacrifice of 
you, [ suppose you must make it ; but if, 'as 
i expect, they refuse to sanction it, why, then, 
you must try to hnd some other way out of it’ 

Gillespie’s advice fell in exactly with Dick’s 
, own ideas ; for not onW did he wish to see 
liis mother and Maud, but also he was anxious 
to meet Mary /Fudor again and explain to her 
with regret tliat the engagement .which had never 
existed at all between them must now be ended. 
Bo he decided to take his friend’s advice at once, 
ami start off by the first train in the morning 
’ to Chiddingwick, 


ITe went next day. Gillespie breakfasted with 
liini, and remained when he jeft in quiet posses- 
sion of the armchair by the fireside. He took np 
a book— the third volume of Mommsen— and sat 
on and smoked, without thinking of the time, 
lining up the interval till his, eleven o’clock 
lecture. For at eleven the .senior tutor lectured 
on V\ato'& IlepnUic, Just as the clock .struck 
ten, a liiUTied knock at the door aroused Gil- 
lespie’s attention. ‘ Gome in ! ’ he said quickly, 
taking his pipe from his ' mouth. The^ door 
opened with a timid movement, stamling^ a 
quarter ajar, and a pale face pee|)ecl in with 
manifest hidecision. ‘A lady 1 ’ Gillespie said 
to himself, and instinctively knocked the uncoil” 
sumed tobacco out of his short clay pipe as he 
rose to greet her. 

‘Oh, 1 beg your pardon,’ a small voice said in 
Yery • frightened accents. ‘ I tliink I must be 
mistaken. I wanted Mr Richard Plantagenet’s 
rooms. Can you kindly direct me to them ?’ 

‘These are Mr Plantagenet’s room.%’ Gillespie 
answered as gently as a woman himself, for lie 
saw the girl was slight, and tired, and delicate, 
and dre.gsed in deep mourning of the simple.st 
description. ‘He left me here in po.s.sesion when 
he went out* this morning, and I’ve been sitting 
ever since in them.’ 

The sliglit girl came in a step or two with 
evident hesitation. ‘ Will he be long gone V she 
asked trenudously. ‘ Perhaps he ’s at lecture. I 
must .sit down and wait for him.’ 

Gillespie motioned her into a chair and instinc- 
tively pulled a few things straight in the room 
to receive a lady. ‘Well, to tell you the truth,’ 
lie said, ‘ITantagenet’s gone down this morning 
to Cliiddingwick. I— I hefg your pardon, but I 
suppose you’re his sister,’ 

Maud let herself drop into the chair he set 
for her, with a despondent ge.sture. ‘Gone to 
Chiddingwick ! Gli, liow^ imfqrtiinate !’ she cried, 
looking puzzled. ‘What am I ever to do? This 
is realiy dreadful.’ And indeed the situation wa.s 
sufilciently embaxTiissing ; for she had rim up in' 
haste, on the spur of the moment, when she 
received Dick’s letter threatening instant return, 
without any more money than would x^ay her faro 
one way, trusting to Dick’s purse to i’taidi her 
back again. But she didn’t mention these facte, 
of course, to the young man in Dick’.s room.s, with 
the blue-and-wliite boating jacket, who sat and 
looked hard at lier with x>i‘of , admiration 
and sympathy, reflecting to himself meanwhile 
how ; very odd it was of Plantagenet never to 
liave given him to iiiuleratand that liis .sisUd 
was beautiful 1 For Maud w-as always beautiful, 
in a certain delicate, slender, shrinking fashion, 
though she had lots of character ; and her 
eye.s, red with tears, and her simple little black 
dress, instead of spoiling her looks, .somehow 
served to accentuate the peculiar charms of her 
beauty. 

She sat„ there a minute or two, wondering^ what 
on earth to do, udiile Gille.spie stood by in re- 
.sx)ectful silence. At last she spoke, ‘ Yes, I ’m his 
sister,’ she said simxdy, raising her face with a 
timid glance towards the strange yc>inig man. 
‘Did Dick tell you when he was coming backl 
I ’m afraid I mitst wait for him.’ 

‘I don’t think he’ll he back till rather late,’ 
Gillespie answered with syinx>athy. ® He took his 
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name oif Hall ; that means to saj^’ he added in 
ei^planation, Cie won’t be Iioma to dinnerd 

i\Iaud considered for a iiK^ment in donbt. This 
was really scjvious. Then she spoke oiice^inorej 
rather terriOeil. ‘He won’t stop away all night, I 
supposed she asked, turning np her face appeal- 
ingly to the kiiidlv- featured stranger. Eor what 


she could do in that ease, in a strange big town, 
without a penny in her pocket, she really couldn’t 
imagine. 

Gillespie’s confident answer reassured heron 
that head. ‘Oh no, he won’t stop away,’ he 
replied, ‘ for he hasn’t got leave ; anti he wouldn’t 
he allowed to sleep out’ without it. But lie mayn’t 
be back, all the same, till quite late at iiigbt — 
peril a])S ten or eleven. It would be hardly safe 
for yon, I think, to wait on till then for him. I 
mean,’ he added apologetically, ‘it miglit perhaps 
he too late to get a train bae.k to Ghidclingwick.’ 

Maud looked down and hesitated. Blie perused 
the liearth-rng. *I think,’ she said at last, after 
a ver}' long pause, ‘you must be Mr Gillespie.’ 

‘That’s' my name,’ the young man answered, 
'with an inclination of the liead, rather pleaseci 
she should have heard of him. 

Maud hesitated once more. Then, after a 
moment, she seemed to make hey mind up. 
‘ I bn so glad it ’s yon,’ she said simply, with 
pretty womanly coiifideiice ; ‘ for I know you ’re 
Dick’s friend, and I daresay you ’ll have guessed 
what’s brought me up here to-day even in the 
midst of our great trouble. Oh, Mr Gillespie, did 
he tel! you what he wrote last night to me V 

Gillespie gazed down at her. Tears stood in her 
eyes as slie glanced up at him piteously. He 
thought ho had never seen any I'ace before ao 
pathetically pretty. > ‘ Ye-es, lie told me,’ the 
young man answered, h.ardly liking even to 
acknowledge it. ‘ He said lie thought of going 
hack at once to Cliiddingwick, to take np-~well, 
to keep together your poor father’s connection.’ 

'With a violent effort, Maud held back her tears, 
^Yes, that’s jwst what he wrote,’ she went on, 
with downcasifc eyes, her lips trembling as she said 
it. Then she turned her face to him yet again, 
‘But, oh, Mr Gillespie,’ she cried, clasping’ her 
hands ill her eaniestnes.s, ‘that’s just what he 
must never, never, never think of V 
, ‘But he tells me it’s the only thing — the family 
has— to live upon/ Gillespie interposed, hesi- 
tating. 

‘Then the family can starve !’ Maud ciued, with 
a sudden liasli of those tearful eyes. ‘We’re 
Planfcagenets, and we can bear it. But for .Dick 
to leave Oxford, and spoil all our best ' hopes for 
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him— oh, Mr' Gillespie,*’ can’t you feel, it would be 
dreadful? We could' never .si 


too, too dreadful ? We could never .stand it. 

Gillespie snryeyoxl her from head to foot m 
admiration of her spirit. Such ahsointo devotion 
to the family honour atruck a kin drod chord in/ 
Ilia lialf-Celtic nature, ’-‘You speuk like a Plunta- 
gkuict/ he answered, very gravely, for lie too had 
caught' some faint infection, of- the great Planta- 
genet inytln ‘YoiY deserve to have kirn stop. 
.Yon ’re worthy of such a brother. But don’t 
you think yoursedf it would be right of .hinv— as 
he^doe8---feo think first of your mother and his 


you so frankly : T suppose it ’s because you ’re 
Dick’s friend, and because in this terrible loss 
which has come upon us so suddenly we stand so. 
much in need of Inunaii sympathy. But, oh — 
it’s wrong to say it, of course, yet say it 1 must ; 
I don’t care one penny whether it ’s right or 
whether it’s wrong ; let us starve or not, I do, 
do want Dick to stop on at Oxford !’ • 

‘Gillespie regarded her respectfully. Such 
courage appealed to him. ‘Well, I daresay 
I’m as wrong as you/ he answered frankly ; 
‘but, to tell you the truth— so clo I ; and I 
honour you for saying it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Maud cried, letting the tears roll 
now unchecked, for sympathy overcame her. She 
fell back again into her chair. ‘ Do 3’ ou daiow/ 
.she said unaffectedly, ‘ive don’t care one bit wluit 
we do at Cliiddingwick ; we don’t care, not one of 
us I We’d work our fingers to the bone, even 
Nellie, who’s the 3'ouimest, to keep Dick at 
Oxford. We don’t mind if w<i starve, for we ’re 
.only the younger ones. But Richard ’s head of 
our house now, heir of our name and race : and 
we were all so proud when lie got this Scholar- 
ship. We thought he’d be brought up as the 
chief of the Plantagenets ought to be.’ She 
paused a moment and reflected ; then she spoke 
again. ‘To leave’ Oxford w’ould be bad enough,’ 
.she went on, ‘and would cost us all sore; it 
would be a terrible blow to ns ; though I suppose 
that’s inevitable : but to come back to Chidding- 
wick, and take tip my dear father’s profevssion— 
oh, don’t think me undutifiil to his memoiy, Mr 
Gillespie, for our father w’as a man — if you’d 
known him long ago, before he grew careless— a 
man we had much to be proud of — but still, wxdl, 
there ! if Dick was to do it, it would break our 
very hearts for us.’ 

‘I can see- it would/ Gillespie answered, 
^glancing awa^y from her genthq for she was cry- 
‘ing hard now. Ilis heart ^vanned to the poor 
girl. How he wished it had been possible for 
him to help her effectually ! 

klaud leaned forward with clasped hands and 
spoke still more earnestly. ‘ Then you ’ll help me 
with itP .she said, drawing a sigh. ‘You’ll work 
with me to prevent him? I know Dick thinks 
a great deal of your advice and opinion. He’s 
often told me so. You’ll try to persuade him 
not to leave Oxford, won’t yon ? — or if lie leaves, 
at least not to come back to Chidding'wick ? Oh, 
clo say you wnll !-— for Dick ’s so much influenced 
by what you think and say. You see, he’ll 
want to do what’s be.st for — he’s alwa3^s so 
uhseHish, But that ’s not what w-e want : 3'OU 
must try and make him neglect ns^ and think only 
of himself ; for the more he thinl^^ of the 
more unhappy and ashamed and desperate he ’ll 
make us ; and the more he thinks of himself,* 
wliy, the better we ’ll all love him.’ 

It was a topsy-turvy go.spel : but one coit].dii’t 
help respecting it, Uifle.spie rose and ‘sported 
the oak ’-^closed the big outer door, which stands 
as a sign in all Oxford room.s that the occupant is 
oul:;, or doesn’t tvisb to be disturbed, and so secures 
men when reading from casual interruption. He 
told Maud w"hat he had done; and'-;MaiuVwho 
had been hrouglit up too simply ;td distrust, her 
brother’s friend, or- to recognise th'd rules of polite 


etiquette on such subjects, was grateful to him' 
I fe’ the com’tes3’'. ‘ Now, we must talk this, out 
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together,’ he said, ^ more plainly and practically. 
It’s a Imsiriess matter: we must discuss it as 
business. But anyhow, Miss Planlagenet, I ’ll 
do my very best to help you in keeping Dick 
on at Oxford.’ 


A NEW WOELD FOR THE CAMEL. ' 

Tee Soudan Expedition gave Australians their 
i’irst important lesson in tlie uses of the camel. 
Befox'e that they regarded the beast as an interest- 
ing object in xnatural history, and of a certain 
commercial value in some little-known parts of 
the world • but it never seriously entered their 
heads to turn it to regular' practical account on 
their own vast plains. Over fifty years ago a 
few enthusiasts endeavoured to excite attention to 
the benefits which would accrue from using the 
camel as a beast of burden ; tlie early Governors 
pressed the matter witli spirit at-* various jimc lures 
from the estidDlislnnent of Botany Bay, and many 
of the explorers were distinctly favouKible to the 
emiiloyment of the animals. But these inllueiices 
were utterly powerless to effect the purpose con- 
templated. The population had brought with 
them a knowledge of the horse and ox, and these 
they used in their carrying- enterprises over a 
continent as little adapted in many respects to 
those particular animals as arc tlie plains of 
Central Asia. The young men who answered 
the call to arms in the panic of a few years ago 
wei'c, however, in great proportion natives of the 
soil, and although inlieriting a fixed regard for 
horse and Inillock, they were not blind to the 
special uses they saw made of the camel along the 
skirts of Arabian deserts. When the}^ returned, 
they brought with them a wider view of things ; 
and while, admitting that much of Australia suits 
the liorse-teain and bullock-team, they were 
equally emphatic in declaring that much more 
of the country seemed destined by nature to 
be the carrying-ground of the camel alone. The 
new idea is growing, and already live lines of 
camel traffic have been opened up and are in 
regular work. Altogether, over two thousand 
camels ai.'o in daily march. 

Once the camel comes to he generally known, 
rivalry of horse and ox will in the ‘interior of 
the country be out of the question. Except on 
the coast districts, the bullock has almost excluded 
the horse already. On the great inland plains, 
travelling ^daj by day over barren spinifex 
country, tlie horse %vas found too valuable an 
* animal for the work before him. Tlie bushman’s 
solid work was done by bullocks. But what sort, 
of expeditions were those trips of his ? He yoked’ 
ten or a dozen bullocks to liis dray or wagon • 
he drove many more "along before ; so that 
wlien accidents happened he would ' have sub- 
stitutes j and he did his three or five hundred 
mil’cs in a period, and amid privations and hard- 
ships,^ which almost invariably made a gaj) in 
his life. Ten miles a day is a” fair average for 
; a team of bullocks. They must be turned out 
•heloi^^ to feed and water; and if food 

or water is scaice, they lii^ive to be looked after 


cai'efiilly during the night. The teamster must 
keep on foot all clay, accompanying them with 
comments compliuientaiy or objurgatory, as occa- 
sion requires ; or lu’ging them with his long 
echo-raising wliip to dash over a pinch in a hill 
or a rut in a creek. He is sometimes eight or 
ten months from home at a stretch, and there 
are cases recorded when his trip cciverecl over 
two years. Occasionally lie takes liis wife and 
young children with him, and then his life is 
simpiy that of a gipsy, with the romance* taken 
out. and the hardest of bard work put in. 

The immediate ‘consequence of substituting 
camels for, bullocks will be the shortening of 
those long trips. A .camel will do eighty-four 
miles' ill eighteen hours with three hundred 
pounds on Ids back. To go that distance would 
take the average bullock team ten or eleven days. 
From the stand-point of civilisation, this is of 
the highest moment. It is nothing for men to 
pierce the desert on a trip of exploration, return- 
ing ill a year or two years or after a longer 
interval ; but it is a serious matter for a man 
to undertake the making of a home and rearing 
of a family wliile his ordinary occupation is one 
which keeps him almost continually on the road. 
But the camel will be also cheaper. The wear 
and tear of bullock-liesli take away half the 
profits. Bullocks are stupid animals. Yoke them 
together when breaking them in, and if they can 
get a tree between, them there will be at lea.st 
one broken neck. Tliey will walk doivn the 
sleep bank of a waterliole and drown tliennselves. 
They starve in dry country and bog in wet. 
The camel is, on tlie other hand, a rational beast. 
He can find his owir living wherever he may be. 
Forms of vegetation which other animals pass 
by, the camel thrives on. Thistles are one of his 
luxuries. Above all, his ability to do without 
water for a lengthened period marks him out 
as the true beast of burden for the Australian 
interior. 

Points of objection are, it is true, still raised 
against him. Jle is said to frighten other ani- 
mals. The ordinary stockhorse takes to the bush 
as soon as his eye lights on the ungainly -look- 
ing creature. Cattle flee from him in terror. 
But that is meredy because he is as yet strange 
to them. Familiarity \Yill remove. that objection. 
When evening conies, the bullocks are merely, 
unhitched from the wagon, and the goods remain 
, as 'they arc until ’the wagon is hitched on next 
clay and the journey renewed. "With camels, each' 
has to be' unloaded each night and loaded up 
again on the foilowing morning, necessitating the 
periodic handling of bales and packages. * This 
is certainly a disadvantage, and goods often reach 
their destination in a damaged state in conse- 
quence ; but there are various ways of lessening 
, the evil, if not of preventing it, and experience 
is rapidly supplying the requisite knowledge. 
There are other objections ; but taking the good 
with the bad, the camel remains among the most 
desirable" acquisitions the Australian inlands can 
cultivate. Over one million square miles of the 
country are still unknown desert. West Australia 
alone has six hundred and fifty thousand squar^e 
miles, supposed to^ consist of arid plains, salt 
lakes, and muej-flats, but practically outside the 
sphere of our. information. These* wide deserts 
have work fdr ..a million . camels ; while the 
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highways rmming into them and cormecting them 
with the oases of civilisation in one part and 
another should give constant occupation to at 
least three times as many. 


HALPH THORNLEIGPPS FIOTURE. 

CHAPrEE II. 

It need hardly be said that when Miss Macallan 
again approaclied Beatrice on the subject of her 
ariist-lover she found her as .firm in her purpose 
to ‘ waif’ as before ; and she therefore proceeded 
to enlighten her niece regarding tlie condition of 
lier uncle’s pecuniary difficulties without farther 
ado. 

She prefaced her remarks by assuring Beatrice 
tliiit she had not come to plead Colonel Btardale’s 
cause ; she did not want to marry hinij and that 
was an end to it ; moreover, it was exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Colonel would renew his 
offer now, even though Beatrice did change her 
mind. However, it was not upon this matter she 
had intended to speak, but on another infinitely 
more serious, and touching them all very closely. 
She and Beatrice had both noticed how silent 
Angus hail lately become, and how worried he 
often appeared, Well, the truth had come out 
at^Iast; things in the City were rapidly going 
from bad to worse, and they were on the verge 
of ruin. A few weeks might see them tiirnkl 
out of this comfortable house, and buried .alive 
in third*clas.s lodgings somewhere in the East 
End. Miss Macallan did not mind it so much 
upon her own account ; slie was growing old, and 
it did not matter what became of her ; but her 
heart sank within lier when slie thought of poor 
Angus. But there! It would do no good harp- 
ing on it; the change was inevitable, and must 
be met with stout hearts. They must show 
Angus that poverty hud no terrors for tliem, and 
relieve him of the thought that his misfortunes 
would destroy ihefr happiness ; fori that was what 
.preyed upon him more than anything. She 
would say no more about the matter. 

But Beatrice preserved so stubborn a silence 
that Miss^ Macallan began to fear she had not 
spoken with sufficient plainness, and resuming 
the thread of her discourse, said a great - deal 
more ; and hy dint of judiciously-worded insinu- 
ations and assurances, made Beatrice iuide,i*stand 
^ that two courses were open to her, and two 
only. ^ • 

What they were, required no great cleverness 
to comprehend; Beatrice had realised that she 
stood where' two roads met, as soon as her aunt 
began to paint the .trials in store for her uncle. 

< I_I will it/ she said to her aunt, 

who showed unmistakable signs of beginning 
again ; and without waiting for any rejoinder, she 
fled to seek refuge in her room. Once there, she 
locked herself in, and sank down on the heartli- 
-rug. to deckle along which, |rith dutj^riay, and 
..try to muster iip courage to follow. it 
■..While Beatrice wrestled with troubles up- 
•'ifetairs, Mr Macallan and his sister were closeted 
together In the library below: they had been 
.'.discussixig , the prospective change in their cir* 
hum stances, arid dmd, conie round again^ to' -the 


‘I am afraid she thinks vve blame her for 
refusing Colonel Stardale/ remarked Mr Mac- 
allan, ‘she has been so very silent for the last 
day or two. ■ I hope you have not been bothering 
her about it, Elizabeth F 

jMiss Macallan drew herself up, and seemed 
about to reply angrily ; but somewhat to her' 
brother’s surprise, she answered in tones of 
confidential reassurance. 

‘Do you know, Angus,’ .she said, ‘it has more 
than once crossed my mind since Thursday that 
Beatrice is already regretting her hasty refusal 
of the Colonel V , 

‘I wish I could think you were right,’ said the 
old gentleman earnestly. ‘ If we could only stave 
off the crash till she is in safety, I could meet 
it with a lighter heart.’ ^ 

‘I am certain my idea is correct,’ affirmed 
Miss Macallan; ‘but I hardly know what to 
do. Whether to ask the Colonel to call again, 
or ’ 

‘.Do nothing/ interrupted her brother. ‘Bee 
is as honest as the day ; and if sliQ, changes her 
mind, we shall very soon hear of it.’ 

‘One never knows,’ murmured Miss Macallan 
fretfully ‘ girls are so strange about these things 
nowadays.’ 

‘By the way, Elizabeth,’ said Angus after a 
few minutes’; pause, ‘ I almost forgot to tell you. 
.Don’t a ward to Beatrice about luy monetary 

embarrassments : she might think we wanted to 
coerce her into retracting her refusal of Colonel 
Stardale.’ 

■ ‘Perhaps she might/ mumbled Miss Macallan, 
feeling rather uncomfortable, 

‘After all, our aim is to .secure her happiness, 
and a brilliant matcli is not the way to obtain 
that for a girl like Bee unless her heart be in it.’ 

‘Ho,’ whispered Miss Macallan, who was grow- 
ing decidedly nervous. 

‘Bo just let her remain in ignorance for the 
present. If she should wish to recall Colonel 
Stardale, I won’t have it on my conscience that 
any pressure has brought about her change of 
mind.’ . 

Miss Macallan could not find words to answer 
her brother ; she stood in great awe of him, and 
dared not risk revealing that she had just done 
what he now forbade. She could not undo it, 
but she could at least conceal it fj'om him ; 
and she went at once in search of Beatrice. 

‘ I have been talking matters over with ypur 
uncle/ she began, taking a seat near Beatrice. 
‘And I have ju-st come up to warn you not to 
mention his difficulties before him. " He is so 
dreadfully cut up and miserable,, particularly on 
your account, that I want you to be very careful 
to hide from him the fact that you ‘know any- 
tlurig of the business. It would only add to his 
distress if he thought you had heard '^of it sooner 
than is absolutely necessary.’ 

Beatrice was too much absorbed with her own 
trouble to think of weighing the motives which 
X^rompted thi.s speech. She promised to bear her., 
aunt’s instructions in mind, and avmid saying 
a word which, miglit betray her knowledge and 
rehij>sed again into the que-stidii which absorbed; 
her mind. Should $he throw over Ralph. Thorny 
leigh and marry Colonel Stardale? • . / ' ‘ 

Two days passed, and neither Mr Maeiinah 
nor his sister had received any Indication of the 
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state of their niece’s feelings. Miss- Macallan 
had not again mentioned Colonel Stardale nor 
her brothers affairs : but she was waiting with 
no little impatience for the seed she- had so care- 
fully sown to bear fruit. Twenty times a day 
she was tempted to ask Beatrice what she meant 
to do, but forbore, reflecting that it might be 
unwise , to display too much anxiety. Had she 
only known it, her niece had already made 
up iier mind, and was bracing herself to take the 
step which would commit her past redemption. 

’ She found it impossible to condemn her uncle 
to poverty and disgrace, when it lay in her power 
to save him ; but she put off declaring her resolve 
from hour to hour, in the despei-ate hope that 
something might transpire to save her ; whence 
or in what shape she did not attempt to conjec- 
ture. But Miss Macallan’s patience was rewarded 
at last. Beatrice sought a private interview with 
her uncle, and told him she had been tliinking 
over Colonel Stardale’s offer, and had come to 
the conclusion she had done wrong in refusing 
him. She liked him very much— a great deal 
Letter than any of the others, and it seemed hope- 
less to go on waiting until Mr Thornleigh could 
afford to marry. She thought she had better try 
and forget him and accept the Colonel. What 
did Uncle Angus tliink ? 

Uncle Angus was a good deal surprised at her 
change of mind, but did not say so. He told 
her that such a nuitter as this was one she must 
decide entirely for herself. She must not allow 
anything other people said to iniiueiicc her for a 
moment ; for he would never countenance her 
marriage with a man for whom slie did not 
entertain the feeling due a husband from his 
wife. He would, however, admit quite frankly 
that if she had brought herself to see ColoiieT 
Stardale in a warmer liglit, he sliould welcome 
him as her husband, and sincerely rejoice to see 
her so well ])rovided for. Slie had better tell, her 
aunt that she wanted to retract her refusal, and 
leave her to put the matter straight ; he had no 
shadow of doubt but that the Colonel would be 
only too glad to learn wdiat Beatrice had just lohf 
him. 

So- Beatrice went up to see Aunt Elizabeth, and 
Aunt Elizabeth kindly undertook to do what she 
could. She was going to Lad}’' Bankfiekl’s that 
afternoon, and was sure to see the Colonel tliere. 
She was, beyond expression, delighted tliat Bea- 
trice hud taken a proper and sensible view of tlje 
Inisihess, and was quite certain she would never 
regret it. Of course, it was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that Colonel Stardale would come 
tamely back at her summons ”; men Lad pride, 
and it woiikb be a very delicate subject to touch 
on ; indeed, she did not see how she could bring 
it up at all unless lie referred to it first. How- 
ever, Beatrice might rest assured she would do 
her best. 

Of this Beatrice was only too certain : never- 
theless, she clung obstinately to the Lope that 
her aunt’s mission might fail, and passed the 
afternoon in awful suspense. When evening 
drew near she took her station at the drawing- 
. room window to watch for Miss Macallan’s 
return ; her heart stopped beating as she saw 
the, old lady coming across the squar<^ for there 
‘ was tinmistakabie triumph in her bearing. Aunt 
Elizabeth Juid *seen the Colonel, and was em- 


powered to inform her nie«e that he would do 
himself the pleasure of calling at No. 65 next 
day,- He had been most kind; and while Miss 
•Macallan launched forth in pieans. of praise, 
extolling the Goloners tact and courtesy, which 
had made a pleasure of her painful task, .Beatrice 
crept away to her own room. She felt that the 
sun had gone out. 

From that hour she entered upon a iieiv and 
strange existence : she moved and spoke like one 
in a (Iream, without interest or feeling. Colonel 
Stardale came to renew his oiler next afternoon, 
and she was dimly conscious that his manner 
spared her all sense of awkw'ardness, and was 
grateful to him accordingly, fShe subhiitted to 
his stately caresses without revulsion ; she was 
simply acting a part, and Le appeared to be doing 
the same. In truth tliere was something slightly 
artificial in the Colonel’s style of wooing. There 
was about it a studied calm ; a majestic delibera- 
tion ; a total absence of unseemly ardour, which 
Lad roused Beatrice’s keen sense of the ridiculous 
before, but now made his unwelcome addresse.s 
supportable. Colonel Stardale was too sincere an. 
admirer of Colonel Stardale to Lave miicL love to 
spare for any one else. If the principals were 
undemonstrative, however, their reinissness was 
more than atoned for Ly Miss j\lacallan. Colonel 
Stardale remembered that laily’s congratnlatioiis 
with a sliudder, to the very last day of liis life. 
When the Colonel led Miss Cairnswood into the 
drawing-room and said : ‘ Permit me, Miss Mac- 
allan, to Leg your felicitations,’ she seized both 
his hands and shook them until the camclia in his 
button-hole fell on to the floor, emitting alternate 
Bob.s and blessings. There "could be no doubt of 
her sincerity ; but the Colonel was glad when the 
ordeal was over. 

Mr Macallan’s inode of congratulation was muqji 
more to Lis tasfn, iLougli there. was a shade of 
genuine sadness in it. ^ You don’t . know yet 
what you have won, sir,’ he said siinply ; Umt .I 
know what I am about to lose.’^ : 

The Colonel could not remaiii to ffiuner that 
evening, and Beatrice bade him gopd-night with J' 
something like relief. As soon as he had gone, 
she went to her room to write to llal^h Thorri- 
leigli ; and -while she wrote, her a})athy fell fi*oin 
her ; she lived again ; she realised her position 
fully for the first time ; hut the recovered power 
to tiiink and feel left her as she sealed her letierj 
and seemed to depart with it. 

The weeks rolled by, and Beatrice heard nothing 
more of the disaster she had been told himg over 
the house ; her uncle Was going about his work 
in the City as usual, and slie was fain to admit 
to heriself that tliere had been a marked change 
for the better in his spirits since the date of her 
engagement j and tliis was the one gleam of 
comfort her sacrifice brought her, 

: Already she wms tasting the sweets ■ which 
^vould fall to the lot of Mrs Stardale: hoirses 
whose doors liad been closcrl to Miss Cairnswood 
opened wide to the prospective bride of the 
Colonel, and Miss Macallan, who shared her 
niece’s social .progress, was wafted into a realm 
of mundane bliss which was no preparation for 
the poverty -.stricken trials she professed to anti- 
cipate. 

ilalpli Thoruleigh’s answer to the letter Bea- 
trice Jiad \vritlen him cm the day she accepted , 
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Colonel Sfcardalu Inul only served £o strengthen 
her afiectiou for him. The hardest blow brought 
out tlie truest ring. He told her she had done 
riglit ; that, under the circiunstunces, she could.i 
not liuve acted Cither wise ; he knew her too well 
to believe for a niojneiit tbat she had thrown him 
over for the sake of wealth, and his love for her 
remained inifdiangetl. But this being so, justice 
to Colonel Stiir*hiie required that' they should 
cease to corres]X)iul— for the presc^iit, at all e\ ents. 
If there had been any wrong, he was to bhiine 
for having asked her to wait for liim when he 
saAV no reliable prospect of attaining a position 
which would allow them to marry. 

Jjeatrice had ncjver ineutioiiLM.1 Ealph Thorn- 
leigh’s name to Colonel Stardale, though she told 
liorself daily that she ought in honesty to tell 
liiin tlie truth regarding her sudden change of 
iiiiiid. But she hesitated to make a confession 
which she thought anight reflect upon her uncle’s 
probity. It was impossible to dissociate him from 
his sister, who had been the real promoter of the 
business ; so she kept her own counsel, and the 
• secret, did nothing to enhance the sinall enjoy- 
ment she found in her new life, blatters in the 
City were at a stand-still iu so far as the impend- 
ing crash was concerned, though, if her aunt had 
spoken truly, it might be expected to occur any 
day now. 

Colonel Stardale was certainly everything she 
could have desired, ahvays considerate and atten- 
tive, without displaying ovcrmucli affection or 
appearing to look for it from her. He never 
allowed a day to puss without coming to War- 
ristou Sf]uare ; and wdieii Beatrice pled an excuse 
for ilecliniiig to drive* with liim, as she often did, 
he accepted it unquestioiiiiigly with icy calm. 

Ko date had vet been suggested for tlie \ved- 
dj-iig, though Miss Macallan exhibited daily 
increasing eagerness to begin preparations for 
the great event. 

‘If you ask niy advice,^ she "was wont to say 
to her niece, ^ 1 would say, order the trousseau at 
once, and fianie the day.^ 

But Beatrice steadfastly declined to ask for 
■ this advice ; she refused to order so much as a 
pocket-halidkerchiei' ; and the bare mention of 
Hlie day' roused her from her torpor, and goaded 
her to the energy of wordy eombatj whence Miss 
Macallan perforce retteed beaten. 

Then the old lady sounded the .Colonel on the 
subject, and met with no better success. IJndig- 
iiiffed haste was foreign to Colonel Stardale’s 
temperament, and he baffled Mi.ss Macallan's iiiOBt 
persistent representations with his high-minded 
indifference to ^detail, His desire, he said, was 
to stwly the wishes of Ins ffanede ; any date she 
considered suitable^ would be agreeable to Iiimself, 
provided due notice were given to the world, 
Tliey might begin to think about it towards the 
end of the season, perhaps ^ that ah-— usually 

the time when these things took place. 

; ^But the season hasn't, even begun ff exclaimed 
..Miss Macallan, now Hioroughly alarmed at the 
bridegroom's bland content with the policy of 
proerastination, ‘and won't begin for a month or 

' ; ^ I am -aware of it/ replied Colonel Btedale 
: .with;. muaoyefi 'catm ; ‘ hiit-*ah-^-Beatfke is . not 

,, the, same Mniepyon^ Mljifia Macallan, have *i'ight 
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to claim some word in the matter, 
leave it to you ladies to decide.' 

Thus thi'uwn back on Beiitrice, Miss Macalluu 
attacked her -again with ominous hints that unless 
the marriage took place within a month or two, 
it might never come off at all, Angus would be 
in the Bankruptcy Court, and ’ 

‘And tlieiiB inquired Beatrice, as her relative 
paused. 

‘You knoiv what I mean/ stammered IMiss 
Macallan, ‘The Colonel would never allow his 
wife’s relations to be disgraced.' 

‘1 understand you,’ replied Beatrice, fixing her 
clear steady gaze upon her aunt., ‘1 will ask 
Uncle Angus whether an early marriage ivould 
relieve him from his emharrassiuents.' 

Whereat Miss Macallan' gasped in alarm, and 
subsided into frightened silence. She dared not 
let her brother know what she had done, and 
could not actpiamt Colonel Stardale with their 
position until he had actually made Beatrice his 
wife; but if Messrs Macallan & Son could not 
keep their lieads above water until after the mar- 
riage, her ])hins might prove futile, and poverty be 
her lot after all. She could not venture to press 
Beatrice further, and found with dismay that 
she must resign herself to wait until such time 
as her niece elected to imt an end to her, sus- 
pense. 

A few’ weeks after the engagement had been 
made known to the world llirough the medium 
of the Society journals, Colonel Stardale took a 
step which was destined to have an important 
bearing upon the future. It was nothing in itself ; 
he merely aslced Beatrice to accompany him to 
his own particular man, Mr Gustav Schenks, to 
be photographed : she did so, and the result was 
a master-piece of portraiture. Had the Colonel 
remained satisfied with that, this clironiclc had 
never been written ; but some imp of mischief 
suggested that he should have it copied life-size in 
oils, and the Colonel adopted the idea on the spot. 
Such a picture, he thought, would form a grace- 
ful addition to the wedding^ gifts he had already 
'tolered ; ‘and by having it" painted from the 
photograph, the imitter could be kept secret from 
Beatrice, who ivould doiibiless appreciate it the 
more if it came as a surprise. 

The first thing to he done was to find an artist. 
The Colonel numbered among his friends some 
of the greatest painters of the day ; but he 
knew -well that it was all an ordinary mortal’s 
life was worth to ask one of them to ^iiint 
a photograph : he might as well ask their services 
tojiaint a signboard for a tavern. Moreover, 
painters of repute are xirone to take their own 
time over commissions, however ‘exalted the rank 
of their patrons ; and this picture must be ready 
before the wedding clay. 

Could Mr Schenks help him? The great 
photographer shook his head ; he wms much 
grieved to deny anything to so valued a customer 
.as the Colonel, hut such business was quite 
beyond his spTiere. Colonel Stardale was dis- 
appointed, tbinking, with reason, that inasmuch 
as he w'as photographed in Mr Bchenks’ studio in 
about nine different attitudes at every change of 
the moon, that artist ought s to stretch a poiiit, to 

Mr Schinks did recoBsider the matter when it' 
[was laid before him in this, light, and undertook 
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to make inq^iiiries about a painter to wliom tlie 
commission might be entrusted. His diligence 
was crowned with success: a couple* of days "later 
he wrote to say that he had obtained the name 
and address of a young artist who did work of 
this description, and who would gladly under- 
take the Coloners order on moderate terms. His 
address was No. 210 Wenside Street, liolborii, 
and his name was Ralph Tliornleigh. 




THE CALENDARS. 

From tlie most casual glance at a planisphere or 
celestial globe one is led to associate the noble 
and sublime science of astx’onomy with shepherd 
life. Ill the pastures of the newly-created world 
the first human beings had very little society, and 
fill they saw from day to day was their flocks 
grazing and frisking about tliem. There were 
several signs', however, by means of which, if they 
were ^ only observant, they could have roughly 
calcuiated the flight of time. Thus the departure 
of the birds in the autumn and the fall of the 
leaves warned them of the approach of winter, 
and fixed an epoch recurring with periodic regu- 
But in their wanderings in searcli of 
new pastures, the necessity of an unerring guide 
became of paramount importance, and naturally 
the heavenly' bodies came to be adopted as a 
great compass or wondrous directing and date- 
marking machine, fixing the regular periodic 
flow of time. Thus the heliacal rising of one 
certain star heralded the advent of the slieariiig 
season, while the appearance of the Pleiades in 
the east preluded the seedtime ; and thus two 
dates of the utmost importance to a. primitive 
and pastoral people came to be lixed.^ And as 
in this simple astronomy the shepherds tinced 
the annals of the stars among their flocks and 
herds, so in like manner they traced the* histor}^ 
of their flocks among the stars. 

Thus the course of the sun came to lie amid 
'sheepfolds and their surroundings. At one time 
of the year the zodiacal constellation Taurus, the 
bull, the lord of the herd, marked where Hhc 
father of day’ was located. At another time the 
^Ram, the master of tlm fold, served to designate 
*Ms position. 

The lion, the terror of herdsmen, was also 
placed in the sky, together with the dreaded 
scorpion ; and besides these concomitants of the 
life of a shepherd, he placed likewise above him 
still dearei’ associations, such as the children of 
his household, Gemini ; the virgin, Yirgo ; the 
ear of corn, Spica Virginis ; aikP his instruments 
.of husbandry, the Plough and the Sickle, 

The best possible proof of how far the stars 
had entered into the life of man may be found 
in the worship of the Sabeans of antiquity, who 
adored the starry hosts as Infinite God. But this 
epoch of mystery evidently preceded the dawn 
of . observation, and the most important period 
in connection ' with the subject of time-measuring 
commenced when men began to turn the celestial 


spliei’e into a mighty rustic • habitation, modelled 
on the basis of their own immediafe surround- 
ings. 

Even the dog, the type of watchfulness, was 
translated to the heavens ; the bright star Sirius, 
whoso heliacal rising in the days of ancient 32gypt 
presaged the overflowing of the Nile, a 'periodic 
event of the greatest national imjiortance. 

Thus, from the earliest times the heavenly 
bodie.s in their seasons have been regarded as 
grand time-measurers ; but long before the stars 
had been observed for astrological or other 
purpo.se.s, the sun and moon more intimately 
connected with man’s existence came to be re- 
garded as time-marking macliiiies ; and it is on 
the motions of these two celestial bodies that all 
Calendars have been based. • ' 

It would be reasonably expected that the sun, 
which is the great source and supporter of life i 
upon the earth, and the regulator of the seasons, 
would be generally adopted as a measurer of , 
time ; but men were also struck by the constant j 
and regular return of the phases of the moon, ; 
and from this fact tliey were led to use the moon i 
as the basis for their calendar. ■ ‘ , | 

The Mussulman year is purely lunar, and con- j 
sists of the period embraced by twelve revolutions 
of the moon around the earth, or three hundred 
and fifty-four and one-third days. The Isi^aelites 
never adopted the solar year, not even when they 
lived so long in the land of Egypt, for we find 
them, so soon as they wei’e settled in the Promised 
Land, using the lunar month and the lunar year. 
The ancient Jewish year liatl only three hundred 
and fift^^-foiir day.s ; twelve, days were added 
sometimes at the end of the year, and sometimes 
a inuntli of thirty days after the month Adar, 
in order to bring it into agreement with the solar 
year. • But the Jewish calendar received a reform 
in the fourth century after the Christian era, and 
it is this improved calendar whicdi is used by the 
Jews of our day for fixing their festivals and 
religious ceremonies. It is extremely ingenious, 
and is based on the course of the moon. The 
year is composed of twidve lunar months when 
common, and of thirteen lunar moifihs wlieii 
embolismic ; and these years succeed each other 
in such a way that after a period of nineteen 
years the commencement of the Jewish year 
arrives at the same epoch as the solar year. The 
Jewish year is therefore a lunar-solar year j and 
the civil year of this remarkable people, in 
common with all Oriental nations, commences ‘ 
■with the new moon of September, and ,the- 
ecclesiastical year at the new moon in March. 

The Egyptians, who reached a high , state .*pf 
civilisation in the dim twilight of remote aifti- 
quity, calculated the year as consisting of three 
Ifundred and sixty da 3 ^s, or twelve months of., 
thirty days. In the pursuit of astrology— that 
vain attempt to evolve the secret of the supposed 
mystic connection between the ’celestial; bodies 
and the destiny of man— the Egyptians .were 
unconBciousky, laying the groundwork of ' the ’ 
sublime science of astronomy | and in a period 
of continued observation they found that the; 
year of three hundred and sixty days fell short;:, 
of a true solar year by'fiive days. This new- 
year came into force and commenced on the 
26th of February 747 n^c., and this day was the: 
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Ijeghiinug' of the ^i*a of Kiiboiiassar. The year 
uf ‘three iiiiiiared ajid sixty-five ilays ^Yas followed 
for a period of seven liuntlred and twenty- three 
years ; bat in the year 25 b.c. a supplementary 
day was added every four years, and this year 
of three hundred and sixty-livc and one-fourth 
days became a fixed year, and was adopted by 
the Romans when they conquered Egypt. This 
year was also ado]>ted by the Copts, and the first 
year of the era of the martyrs conimeuced on 
the 2btii of August 284 A.i). 

Tlie Greeks, i;he most cultured of the nations of 
antiquity, were rather slow to turn their powers 
of observation to the sky. They eaqdoyed at 
first — borrowing from the Egyptians and, tlie 
Bahylouians— -the year of three hundred and 
sixty days, divided into twelve months of thirty 
days. Each month consisted of three decades ; 
and tills is the sole example in ancient history 
of a week of ten days. Iileton of Athens' in 
432 B.o., having*’ observed the summer solstice, 
found that a pcrioil of nineteen solar years 
contained two linndred and thirty-five hmations 
exactly,* and that at the end of this qjeriod the 
sun mid tlie moon returned to the sam.e point in 
the heavens. This discovery was considered so 
important, that an account of it Was carved in 
letters of gold upon the temple of Minerva, and 
hence the origin of what is generally known 
as the Golden Niiruher. For the purpose.s of 
chronology, the Greeks counted the years by 
means of Olympiads ; the first Olympiad oc- 
ciiiTod 776 B.c., and the last in the year 440 of 
the Christian era. 

The Roman year,Ais instituted by Niuiia and 
regulated by the moon, consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty-live days, divided into twelve 
months of unequal length. But this year of 
three hundred and fifty-live days did not coiTe- 
.t^pond to the periodic return/of the seasons, and 
ill the time of J uiius Ciesar the Ilonian calendar 
had fallen into great disorder. To correct this 
confusion, Ciusar sought the assustance of Sosi- 
genes, a distinguished astroiionier of Alexandria ; 
and it was decided that the civil year should 
consist of three hundred and sixty-hve days, six 
;houi'S'—in^ other woi-ds, that there should be tliree 
consecutive years of three hundred and sixtj^-five 
days, and that the fourth should contain three 
hundred and sixty-six days, the extra day being 
intercalated between the 23d and the 24tli, of 
■February; and as the 24th was the sexto cakndas 
^ --six diyys prior to the 1st of March inclusive — 
tlie additional day was called bis-sexto-calendas ; 
hence the origin of oiur word bissextile. This 
ciiange took place in the year 44 n.c.; and to 
corjeefc the disorders in tjie calendar, it was 
. necessary that the qn-evions year should consist 
of four hundred and forty-five days. The Julian 
year is still fietually followed by the Russians, 
• Greeks, and some Oriental, CimBtians. 

The year as fixed by Julius Otesiir being fully 
, eleven minutes longer than the true solar year, 
another change was made in the year 1582, when 
Pope Gregory MIL ordered that Thursday the 
^‘4th of October 1582 should be followed by Friday 
' the lath of October, This, as it ■ Inis: been . called, 
•; ;tbe Haw fSfeyle, was not adopted in England till 


day.s \Yci*c advaBce<l, so to speak, eleven days, and 
thus became the 5th of January, April, and July, 
and the 10th* of October — most important days 
in connection with Stock and Annuity business." 


.UlTBE THE RATCATCHER. 

It is milking-time at Hayling’s Farm. In the 
warm,’ quiet, sunny atmosphere you can hear 
distinctly the tinkling of the milk as it falls 
into the pails, and the clink of the buckets as 
tlio milkers every now and then get up and go 
to a fresli cow. The warm afternoon sun is 
sliining in at the cowliouse door, and the cows 
are Btunding peacefully Hickiiig their tails, to 
keep off the intrusive Hies that come in and 
settle on them. Every now and then the cart- 
horses move in the stable, rattling their head-* 
pieces as they pull the hay out of the racks 
above their heads. Up by the farmhouse the 
two sliecpdogs that are chained acro.ss the path 
j to keep away tramps are lying flat out on its 
sun -warmed stones. On the roof of the granary, 
pigeons of every colour are bowing and strutting 
— blue rocks the colour of the bloom on a j.duui ; 
white fantails arching their necks and spreading 
their tails ; red ones with the shifting colours on 
tlieir necks turning from green to purple, from* 
purple to blue, with every f urn of their heads 
in the sun. They fill the air with their low 
monotonous cooing— a peaceful somid on a hot 
siuninei'V afternoon. As they all fiy down past 
the kitchen window, presently the sun on the 
fantaik wliite featliers is so dazzling that they 
iiash a bright reflection into the room ; they 
settle on tlie path, and begin to jjeck about. . 

By-and-by a cartnlrawn by a bony old white 
horse comes rattling down the lane and stops at 
the farm -gate, and a man gets out and enters the 
farmyard.* The old horse immediately goes off to 
the hedge and begins to, munch the loug grass in 
it. Inside the cart is a disreputable-looking' terrier, 
^vith one eye closed up from a swelling over 
It where a rat has caught him. He sits np in 
the cart with his head rather on one side, and one 
ragged ear cocked, listening to the barking of 
tlie two sheepdog.?, that had woke up from their 
slumbers directly the cart stopped, and are now 
dancing round on the ends of their chains, 
barking furiously at the man us he comes through 
the farmyard and up the little path. He pauses 
when he reaches them ; then, seeing that they 
cannot get quite across the path, slips past thein, 
and goes up to the door. The Hy up 

with^ a brilliant flash of colours as lie doe.s so. 
He is a thin, middle-sized man, with pale red 
liair, and light eyelaslies, under which his’ eyes, 
that are muck the (;larkcst thing about him, 
have a curious, shifty, humorous expre.ssion. He 
is claiUin ragged whity-brown clothes, that give 
him the appearance of a very untidily-tiecRiip 
brown-paper parcel. lie taps with his 

knuckles on ‘the door — a tap that is as furtive as 
Ins face — then turns round and looks down the 
patli and at the two long narrow bordei's pn either ; 
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are miiiglipg their gay colours and filling the air 
with fragrance. .• Then he shuffles 'with hi$ feet, 
.and makes laces at the two- dogs, that are still. 
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straining at their chains an<l barking, making 
them more furious than ever. No notice being 
taken of his tap, he knocks again, this time a little, 
louder ; then, as still no one comes', he goes and 
k)ok3 under the dapping butter-cloth that hangs 
ovei’ the dairy window to keep out the sim and 
diist^ 

The dairy looks deliciously cool this hot after- 
noon with its fresli whitewashed walls and damp 
stone tloor, over which buckets of icy-cokl 
water from the deep well outside arc thrown 
constantly, to keep the air cook ^ In one corner 
stands a (pumtity of cream jars of all shapes and 
sizes, some of pale rough red pottery, others of 
rich shiny red brown witli pale yellow linings. 
On the sheik of deal, white with constant scrub- 
bing, that runs round the dairy, stand great prim- 
rose-coloured milkpans, filled with milk ; and one 
shelf is covered with ix'ts of fresh deep yellow 
butter read.y for to-morrow’s market. The very 
sight of sucii a dairy carries one’s thoughts away 
to the low-lying meadows, where the cows are 
standing knee-deep in the long grasses, on wliich 
the white clouds throw swift shadows as they pass, 
and every breeze that blows by takes ‘away with 
it a warin milky fragrance ; wdiere the swallows 
are hying low, and the only sounds are the cows’ 
deep sighs of contentment and quick cropping of 
the sweet dewy pasture. The sight of the yellow 
butter in conjunction with a smell of hot cake 
iliat is issuing from the kitchen apparently, from 
tlie expression of his face, suggests to Itube the 
ratcatcher that he is very hungry, and he drops 
the corner of the butter-cloth find turns away 
again. Then he goes and looks through the lat- 
tice window into the kitchen. The stone floor 
has evidently just been freshly whitened and the 
hearth swept ; the kettle is boiling away lodskly ; 
Init the room is quite uiioeeupied, save for a great 
black cat that is sitting blinking dreamily at the 
red coals. * 

Going back to the door, Itubc begins to knock 
on it in good earnest ; when it is pulled open 
from the inside and tlie mistress of the farm 
confronts him. Hdracious 1 Rube, have you never, 
been kept waiting before a moment, tliat you put 
yourself into sucli a flying stare. I declare you 
made noise enough to wake the dead I’ 

Rube looks at her with a sly twinkle under his 
flickering eyelashes. ‘ I knocked and I knocked,’ 
he says, touching his hat and bobbiiig at every 
other word, *and I got quite anxious. 1 did zay 
I thought ziimmat must liae bin the matter with 
you, an^l I was just ag wine to call out’ 

^ None of your nonsense, Rube | you knocked 
three times, for I lieard you.’ 

^ Rube only grins imperturbably. 

* Well, wiiat do you want?’ 

* I yeard as you ’ve a ter’ble lot o’ ratses about, 
and 1 come to zee if you’d like vur me to come 
over with my doags and fex^’ts one day.’ 

‘Well, .they are a nuisance. They I'db my 
hens’ nests and carry off my young chickens. 
I don’t know but that ’twouki be as well for 
you to come. I’ll think about it, and let you 
know.’ 

, ‘Better make up your mind at once, ma’am,’ 
says Rube persuasively. ‘ I ’ve a rare handy 
tamer j I ’ll warnt he will polish ’em off. I ’ve 
^ bin up along to Farmer Abel’s all the ^afternoon, 
and he killed three dozen in a hour.’ 
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‘Now, don’t you try to gammon me. Rube; 
I’ve known y our yarns too long.’ 

Rube passes this by as though he does not hear. 

‘ It be ter’ble dry work, rattiii’ be,’ he says reflect- 
ively, looking past Mrs Hills, and fixing his eye.s 
on the key of the beer, which hangs on a hook on 
the dresser. 

‘Ah!’ sajES Mrs Hills pointedly, ‘you finds it 
so, if all the tales one hears be true.’ 

‘Don’t you believe all the tales, you years, 
ma’am,’ replies Rube, unabashed. ‘Zome volks be 
that primed with spiteful tales about their neigh- 
bours, as they’d bust if they didn’t let zome 
o’ ’em out.’ 

At this 'moment, Joseph, the milkman, comes 
up the little path with a bucket of warm foaming 
milk in each liaiul. He is a tall old man, with a 
long shrewd weather-beaten face. He looks 
sharply at Rube as he pas.«e3 into the dairy, 
where die begins pouring the milk into the pans, 
keeping his ears well open to the conversation 
outside. Mrs Hills is just fixing a day, when her 
attention is caught by'a loud wliisper heliiiid her 
of ‘Missus!’ vShe looks round to see Jovseph 
contorting Ins face into the most extraordinary 
grimaces. He beckons to her with u long fore- 
finger, keeping well out of Rube’s sight. 

‘ Whatever ’s the matter, Joseph?’ a.sks Mrs 
Hills, going up to him. 

‘.Don’t you hev that ’ere Rube, Mis’ Hills,’ he, 
wbispers/still grimacing and nodding his head; 
‘lie puts down more ratses than ever he kill, I’ll 
wariit he do,’ 

‘What do you mean, Joseph?’ 

But Jos(qili only wdnks solemnly, wags his 
head, points at the door, and lays his finger on 
his lips. 

Ridie, outside, is vainly endeavouring to catch 
wliat is being said ; there is something the same 
expres.sion on his lace as that of the cock-eared 
terrier in the cart. 

‘Rube! Now 1 think of it,’ says Mrs Hills,, 
coming out to the door again, ‘ I can’t have you, 
after all ; your dogs would make such a rout with 
the fowls and I never could bear ferrets — nasty 
crawly things. You might let one of ’em go, and 
I should never be able to sleep abed again.’ 

Rube made a pretty shrewd guess as to Joseph’s 
share in this sudden dislike to ferrets ; hut he 
took it very coolly ; he touched his hat to Mrs 
Hills ; gave Joseph, who had come out again with 
his clinking pails, a c^iim wink, and walked off. 

‘ What did you mean, Joseph V asked Mrs Hills, 
watching him. 

‘Why', it be like this yere. T’other day he 
went over to Farmer Hollis’s rattin’, and he 
zhuts hisself into the barn wi’ all Jus doags and 
fer’ts. “Wait a bit,” zays lie, “and I’li zooix 
get ’em out,” zays he ; and he zhuts to the barn- 
doors. Wull, arter a minute or two, Muster 
Hollis years a |^urt ii’ise gwdn’ on inzide, him a 
hollerin’ “ Eilloo ! Hilloo !” like mad; and lie 
goes and look drough the aii'-hole into the barn, 
and then he zees tlie wliule chap aipullm’ ths 
ratses out o’ his pockets and tlrowin’ ’em clown 
and shoutin’ out “Hilloo! Hilloo 1 Hilloo!” 
like as though they wms a-coinin’ out o’ the walls; 
and he was a-zettiu’ the doags at ’em !’ 

In tlie meantime Rube bad gone out tlirougli 
the farm-gate into the road again, where lie found 
the old horse had eaten a gi’cat patchy clear in’ the 
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hedge. After he had turned the horse round, he 
gut into the cart and rattled up the kue again. 
As he drove along, the rackety old cart swaying 
from Jsitle to side, and the ohl horse stepping out 
with such high action that his knees -were nearly 
as iiigh as liis long Eoinaii nose, every one he met 
hfid a nod or word Ibr liim. nVell, Eube, how 
be the world agwine -with you V called one man 
as he passed. 

‘Oh! shall soon liae enough to retire on the 
Continong !’ replied Rub(3 airily. 

Kube tile ratcatcher had begun life as a doctor's 
coachumn ; but his career in that capacity had 
been soon cut short through his incorrigible 
laziness. xVffcer that, he took to doing odd work ; 
then he married a widow from the workhouse 
with six children— ‘ to better hisseltV he said—on 
which occasion he had come out gorgeously attired 
in a blue coat wdth brass buttons, and light gray 
trousers, that he had borrowed from a yo.img 
farmer for whom he worked, as he wished to ‘ look 
like a gennelman for once in’s life.* The marriage 
turned out a very happy one ; and tliey managed 
to keep their heads above water somehow, she by 
taking in washing ; and he by ratting,; clipping 
horses, driniig pigs, and hiring out the old horse, 
wiiicli he supported by begging a little hay or 
straw here and there at the faiuns round, cutting 
grass from the hedges, or tearing it out on pieces 
•of waste ground, while he sat in the hedge, 
generally accompanied by half-a-dozen children, 
smoking las pipe, and keeping guard over it — an 
occupation that just suited him. Each season in 
turn gives aoiuetliing, for he knows the sunny 
copse, or sheltered bank of the silently stealing 
watercuiirse, where the first primroses come mit ; 
and later, when they are plentiful, where to search 
among the nettles and moist dead leaves of last 
year for the dew,y wdiite violets and their pale 
blue sisters. Again, when every conn try lad has a 
•buindi of tlieiu iiidiis cap, he leaves them to ga^ther 
'the slender-stemmed cowslips and the biiiebolls. 
Ho knows, too, the tangled copse where tiie first 
marsh marigolds blow, glowing like cups of purest 
gold above the peaty waters of the brook, as it 
glides slowly along under the brainl>leB. And liow 
tiower-harvest is nearly over, for everywhere 
there is a faixit scent of flowers opening. The 
amber^einctured bees are busy the livelong day ; 
the milk-white cuckoo-iiowers are pushing up to 
greet their namesake ; the spotted-leaved ''orchis- 
fluukr stands tall amongst Uie grass ; the butter- 
cups are so tliick that the meadows look shot with 
gofd ; and the dwellers in the little market-town 
where Eube sells his flowers can fill their hands 
as full us they list in tlie course of a country 
evening stroll. . 

By-and-by come the mushrooms, and Eube 
wanders for miles over the <Iowns searching for 
them carefully, avoiding the ‘faiiy nng.s’ as he 
does so, for ho is deeply' superstiMoas/aiid fancies 
that mi,y one who steps into a fairj^ ring passes 
mjdur the inlluenceof the fairies.- There is a spot 
m a particularly lonely mil bleak paid of these 
, downs armn^d which Js some ‘daidc story. It. is 
very far back, and nobody knows exactly what 
fc is - 5 but there are vague tales of sights seen there 
and BcmudvS heard, ^ -the Beadnnin’s' Eidge it is 
£ways^ called j-for itds»a mound rising suddenly, 
ybveired uE the'/top with a great .patch .of weeds. 
-.The yonnira^olks msociate these weeds with the 


story ; for ‘ If you buries a pig or a boss in a vield, 
doamt nettles and weeds come as thick as can be •, 
and so ’twould be wi’ a man/ they sa 3 ^ 

The foot of man is hardly ever heard tliere, for 
the shepherds shun it, and not even a poacher 
will come, for it is lonely enough b}’ day ; and it 
I must be dreadfully so b}’- night, when the moon 
, is silvering the downs, and the wind-blown trees 
and tall weeds are throwing wavering, mysterious 
* shadows. Only the bat Hits over it, or the owl 
glides by, showing dimly through the gloom ; or, 
by day, the swallow skims past ; or a sheep, 
straying from the flock, stops to nibble for a 
moment at the long rank herbage, then goes 
bleating off again. And in winter, wlien the wind, 
is driving up icy from the snow- fields* it has blown 
over, sweeping the desolate do wnlands, and send- 
ing a shower of snow-fiakes in front of it, or 
wliirling up a few dead leaves, its loneliness will 
remain unbroken for days at a time, save 'when 
sometimes a seagull will float by j coming inland 
from where the sea heaves dark and sullen. 

About this spot Eiibe has one of his favourite 
stories. ‘I was gwine atliart” the Deeid man’s 
Eidge, a-musherrooniing, one day, when I zeed 
a gurt white boss come a-gallopin’ along the down 
wi’ tire blowiii’ out vroni’s nose and ’s hoofs like 
as though they ’d just a come off o’ John Saunders’ 
anvil, and scritchiiig like as though he’d a got 
summut ter’blo the mutter wi’ mi. And when 1 
zeed un, I veil on my vace as vlat as a Clialii 
Bu}'’ riiacke.rel ; and when I gets up again, there 
wa'rnt nothin’ to be zeen, only the grass looked 
zort of zinged liked 

On wintry nights, when Eubc tells this tale, 
leuiiiag out of the dark chimney corner of the 
Ckiiden Lion^ the firelight lighting up his curious 
white fa(;e, and the pupils of his eyes dilating like 
a cut% there is always a scroop of chairs moving 
on the stone floor, as every one hitcliesAiis a 
little nearer, with an im<?oxn for table remembrance 
of the long lonely walk home he will have 
under the gloom of great elm- trees, past bleak 
waste grounds, or ghostly cross-roads. And when 
a move is begun, there are always a good many 
remarks, such as, ‘Be you a- coinin’ wi’ 
or, ‘ 1 med just zo well come wf you, Harry •’ and 
no one has ever been known to accept Eube’s 
challenge of, AVull, now, I’ll be bothered if I 
wun’t go up over now and zee if I can’t zee nothin’, 
if an one o’ you wnll come wi’ me’ — with which 
he always ends his story, whereby he has earned 
a cheap character for intrepidity. There are 
one or two sceptics, however, who profess not to 
believe a word of the whole story, averring that 
they believe that all Eube saw was Parmer Book’s 
old wdiite horse, and that he got the whole thing 
up on purpose to scare people from going to get 
mushrooms tliere ; which I think myself is .quite 
within the bounds of probability. 

the blue haze of autumn lies over the 
distance, and the sun, that has lost its summer 
heat and brilliancy, steeps everything in a melio'w 
light, he saunters along by the' hedges, a big 
basket on his arm, blackberrying. Every now 
and then he will put one in his mouth, closing 
one eye as he does so with the air of a comioiaseur ' 
tasfiiig a gla>s of rare wine. ‘ 

Amongst hisjnany failings, Eube ' possesses the 
rare virtue of a contented spirit. Wherever' you , 
meet him, whether sauntering over the downs on 
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a baluiy eveningj or ratting ill a bleak field, witli. 
a bitter wind driving a cold slieet of rain in liis 
face j wliether paddling with bare feet' up the 
stream for cresses on a raw autunm day, or lying 
dozing ill a hedge in the warm summer sun— his 
face always wears the same expression of luiinor- 
ous happy-god ucky contentment. ‘ It bain’t money 
nor good vittals as makes folks happy,' Bube often 
observes ; ^vur Ih’e a zeeii ainany as hae got all, 
they lookin’ as zure^us a dead mouse in a sink- 
liolo ; it be the right way o’ lookin’ at things. 
xSiOW, I don’t believe as there be anythin’ in the 
world as I wants myself, except’ — very insinu- 
atingly — ^ as you \1 hae a bottle o’ my embro- 
cation 1’ For" Enbe is an inventor in his way. 
‘Besides the e.inbrocatioii, he has invented a rat- 
trap that will never work, and a mole-trap that 
is equally un.successful, though he himself will 
volubly assure you that ^nothin’ ever worked 
pertier tlian they does and not" long ago he 
appeared at Hayling’s Farm with an account of 
a wonderful rat poison he had invented. ‘’Tis 
the most wiinnerful ever you zee, ma’am! I’ll 
’warnt it is ! Only vive sbillen the bottle ! And 
wall kill every rat in the place ; and no cat nor 
dog wuirt touch it, nor no fowls ; but the raises 
wall eat it up zo greedy ; and it kills ’em off afore 
they can zay Iluilo 1 You zay the word, ma’am, 
and I’ll bring you up zoine, only vive shilleii 
the bottle !’ 

‘ Very widl, Babe ; you bring a bottle, and put 
it down ; and as soon a;S I see the rats dead, i’ll 
pay you.’ 

‘ Ah \ But wmi’t zee ’em ; they ’ll liae crawled 
away to their holeses,’ 

‘ But you say they die so quick ; and if nothing 
else won’t eat it, you can put it down in the 
middle of the rlckiist, or anywhere else away 
from their holes.’ ’ 

A. si ighfc change came over Eiibe’s face. ^ V iirry 
well, ma’am, I’ll bring uh,’ he replied clieerftilly ; 
but though, he has been to tlie farm on fifty 
different errands since, he has never yet brought 
that bottle of rat poison. 

ITNSLTSBEGTEI) DAHGEES. 

As ’if there were not already sutlicient ills that 
liesh is heir to, rpiite a rage for discovering new 
ones appears to have set in, despite Shakespeare’s 
excellent advice that we should 

Bather bear those ills we have, 

^Than fiy to others that we know not of. 

Were we to heed all that is -written in these 
days of ultra-scientific research’ on what we have 
termed Unsuspected Bangers, we should live in 
a state of constant dread, and existence would 
become intolerable. 

We have always considered walking to be one 
of the healthiest forms of exercise, »but. it appears, 
from a theory lately started by a French army 
doctor named Colin, that the shock caused by the 
Heel of the boot striking the ground is extremely 
bad for the nervous system. Dr Colin, who has 
been making extensive experiments, declares that 
this constant jar, slight as it is, has in time a 
px’ejudicial effect on the spine and brain ; and to 
this is due a great part of the feeling of fatigue 
after, long, walks. Especially is this the case 


with soldiers, who have considerable weight ii 
arms and accoutrements to carry. In a day’ 
march of about twenty-one miles this shock i 
repeated about forty thousand times, and to thi 
.Dr Colin ascribes the frequent head aches sufferei 
by the men after long niarches. As a mean 
of jn'evention the doctor proposes • india-rubbe 
heels. 

This news is bad enough for' man ; but poo 
woman has an additionai cause for ^uneasiuesi 
arising from the very ground on which sh 
treads — the dust, mud, and other accumulation 
on pavements having been proved from receii 
investigation to contain bacilli of the most dai; 
gerous character. As if this were not suflicientl 
terrifying, a ’Viennese doctor has lately been es 
perimenting with some grapes which he bough 
After rinsing the dust from the grapes in pui 
! spring water, he found ' the water very dirt;) 
' As an experiment he injected some of this watt 
into three guinea-pigs. One died in two days c 
peritonitis ; the other tw’o also died after a laps 
of over a month. On examination, the bodic 
showed pronounced tuberculosis originating i 
the site of inoculation. 

Man, however, comes in for his share, since a 
American chemist has discovered that there : 
death not only in the pot but in the pot-hat, an 
threatens us with lead-poisoning from the ‘swea' 
band,’ as the glossy white leather lining whic 
goes agqiinst the forehead is aeeuralely if m 
euphoniously termed. This truth is endorsed b 
the statement of Dr James Startin of ITarle 
Street, who promulgates the warning that eczem 
on men’s foreheads is often caused by their W’ea3 
ing hats the linings of whicli have been whitens 
and glasetl with arsenic and other irritating su1 
stances. He recommends that the lining shoul 
be of silk or some .soft undyed iuateriuL Tb 
discovery by Dr J. F. Geisler, the America 
chemist above mentioned, according to the Britu 
Meddctd Jownia'l^ Gimie in this wise. B 

bouglit a tall hat in Neiv York, which there : 
termed ci Gstove-pipe,’ and which caused lili 
more than the average amount of discomfor 
One day the hat was accidentally exposed to a 
atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen, an 
a discoloration of the sweat-band was notieec 
which on examination was found to be due to tl; 
formation of sulphide of lead. Careful analys 
of the band shelved it to contain no less, tUa 
0*8585 grain of lead, per square inch, or 37*5^ 
grains for the whole band,' 

Nor are the children free, since it has bee 
remarked that the wearing by them of re 
stockings coincides with pustular eruptions o 
their legs and feet. The Board of Health i 
Paris employed M. Schutzenberger, a cheniiei 
expert, to ascertain %vhether the dyes colourin 
the stockings contained poisonous matter. 1 
his Eeport he says that all the many speeimei 
submitted to him derived Their red colour- froi 
matters obtained from aniline and containing ' 
large proportion of antimouiac oxide. As chi' 
dren perspire freely, this matter, , enters int 
solution, and is thus taken into the* pores.- Tb 
Professor had no doubt that it^vas the causey 
the pustular rash which accompanies the nse c 
red stockings. The Board of Health thereupo 
reported ipi favour of the Interdiction for wearin 
apparel of dyes obtained from meh\llic prepari 
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tions. T]jtit tliiSj at all evants^ is no cry _of 
^ Wolf ’ was proved tlie sad case of Mr Cronin, 
cliief of the town police in Pretoria, South Africa,*' 
who in Jinie last year was laid up 'with fever 
and a swelling that commenced with the feet 
and ankles, extended over the whole bod}" till 
his eyes were nearly closed, the result, according 
to local medical opinion, of poisoning from 
coloured feocks. 

Another , note of warning is sounded from 
South Africa to ladies who are given over to an 
inordinate love of bangles. Last January a KatBr 
girl presented herself at Grey^s Hospital, King- 
williamstown, desiring ^ that her arm should be 
amputated. It appeared that the bangles which 
she wore laid so compressed the tlesh as to ])roduce 
extreme inflammation, and it became absolutely 
necessary that the arm should be amputated. 
The operation was successfully performed by 
Dr.s Blaine and Brownlee, and the patient will 
now' no more wear ornaments on that arm at 
least. To .such an extent will fashion, even 
amongst the dusky savages, enslave the fair sex. 

The danger through arsenical poisoning in our 
homes is not confined to the wall-papers, having 
been foimd often present in cretonnes and imita- 
tion Indian muslin in poisonous quantities, A 
bad specimen of cretonne has yielded on analysis 
nineteen and a half grains of white arsenic, two 
and a half grains having been known to be a 
fatal dose. Some inoutlis back a London doctor 
experimented upon forty-four samples of cretonne 
supplied by a local tradesman, not one of which 
was absolutely free from the poison ; eleven of 
them were grouped by the analyst as ‘very bad,'\ 
and nine as ‘distinctly dangerous.^ It is quite a. 
coinmoii occiUTcnce to have pieces of these sub- 
stances in a room cuntainiiig suOicieut arsenic 
to give one hundred people a fatal dose. A very 
papular impression has been that greens and blues 
are the dangerous colours, but the analyst declares 
that reels, browns, aiid blacks are more dangerous 
stiJL With relation to this matter, the following 
letter on arsenical poisoning through green 
caudles was contributed to the Tivies in March 
1889 by ]!^lajor Leadbetter, Chief Constable of 
Denbighshire, and cannot be too widely pub- 
Mmd; 

‘A curious case came under my notice lately 
which, I think, is of public value. A children’s 
party and Christmas tree resulted in most of the 
little people, and many of the older ones, being 
seized -with .symptoms of mineral poisoning. The 
fact of several who were present who had not 
partaken of food or liquid of any kind being in 
the number of those affected directed my attention 
to the coloured candles ou the tree, tfhese I had 
examined by the county analyst, I\Ir Lowe, of 
Chester, whose report is to the effect that the 
green candles were coloured with arsenical green, 
to the extent that every' eight candles would 
contain one grain of^arsenious anhydrite. He 
, further reports that the red candles were coloured 
with vermilion. There ia. no doubt, therefore, 

. that wm had. not larther to seek for an explana- 
ti'oh of the .syniptoin.s— a crowded room, with the 
'^.atmosphere charged with arsenical and mercurial 
fumes sufficiently accounting for it. It is only 
fair to. state that 1 learn the candles wto not of 
: English man'ufacture,’'and were bought with the 
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A common cause of blood-poisoning was recently 
quoted by a doctor at one of the Berlin hospitals, 
to which institution a seamstress was admitted 
suffering from ■ blood-poisoning, caused by using 
a common metal thimble, when she had a slight 
scratch on her ffngtu’. On exunii nation, the 
thimble was found to have two or three small 
spots of Verdigris inside. Commenting on this, 
the Lancet says : ‘ Steel thimbles are much safer, 
and cost very little. Anotlier variety in common 
use is enamelled within, and is, if possible, freer 
from objection. Let us not forget to add a 
caution that cuts or .scratches on the hand should 
never be neglected by sewing-women as long 
as dyes continue to be used in cloth rnanu- ^ 
facto re.’ 

The foregoing are far from exhausting the 
stock of such recent disclosures : the drinking of 
tea is said to have an injurious effect upon the 
complexion, by darkening the skin and causing 
pimples ; but what is perliaps the unkindest cut 
of all, a Berlin scientific gentleman informs us 
that danger lurks in a kiss. He has counted and 
classified the bacteria wliicb lodge in the human ' 
mouth — some twenty-two distinct species. His 
conclusion is that pjersons wlio cannot abstain 
from so dangerous a liabit as kissing ■should 
indulge in it through the medium of a respir- 
ator ! 

To know What -we are ignorant of ]ia.s alway.s 
been deemed one of tlic chief pleasures arising 
from the study of the sciences, ami if from time 
to time unpleasant truths be discovered, as they 
must be, it is a nioot-quesliou whether their 
publication is in every case beneficial or neces- 
sary ; and tliougli it is well to be forewaruedj there 
are cases In which ‘ where ignorance is bliss ’tis 
folly to be wise.’ 


AN EVENING MUSING. 

Thu witeliiiig ^scents of thorn and orchard -blooms 
Como blended on the soft cool airs that pass ; 

Around my ears the fithd beetle booms, 

And faintly lies the shadow on the grass. 

The tree, transfigured by the pairing rays. 

Throws out the colours of the radiant bow : 

And o’er the heatb-clad lulls a glowing blaze 
Both added glory to the lieiglits bestow. 

Lo ! in the west the golden-coloured kies 
Of fleecy cloudlets seem to lie and dream ; 

The gazer looks with pleasure o’er the miles 
So tiring in the early fervent beam. 

The night-moths wander from the snow-white sprays 
Alt'ith aimless course ; and joyous fly and flit 

Along the borders of the garden ways 
Through /odours thick where crocus-lamps are lit. . 

Sweet scents, sweet -sights of pensive eventide, ■ 

We hail your reign, an earnest of that Shore . 

Where Love shall welcome those with sorrow .tried, 
And \Yhere the mourner shall not sorrow more. , 
WiiiiiiAM J, GALni<mEiu * ; 
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SPILT MILK. 

A GOOD deal of plain common-sense is to be found 
in some of tbe homeliest of oiir proverbs; while 
otliers, that are far more elegantly worded, often 
fall very far short of the truth. They may sound 
well ; but strip off the tinsel of the well-turned 
expressions, and very little of the real ore will 
be discoyered lurking underneath. * There no 
good crying over spilt milk;^ and yet, though 
the futility of the proceeding is universally 
believed in theory, how very seldom does the 
practice coincide with the, belief! We .spill our 
pails of milk over and over again, and, what 
is worse, we waste precious time in shedtliiig i<lle 
tears over our loss ! How wise were tliese old 
Egyptians, if, as runs the legend, they magnified 
the indulgence of regret into one of the deadly 
sins, a feeling to be fought against and. sternly 
repressed. 

As this century rushes to its -close, our lives! 
are becoming more and*' more crowded ; fresh ' 
interests, wider fields of knowledge, new ques- 
tions have arisen in this our age to occupy our 
minds and thoughts. Life’s little clay is all too 
short for the multifarious daily toils, joys, 
sorrows, matters of businesis, afiairs of our own, 
and others, and minor details which fill it to 
overfiowing ; and it is certainly too brief to 
allow us to sit with folded hands and tearful 
eyes brooding over the grave of bitter memories 
and a dead past. As a great writer has so truly 
said : * Life is so far like the chase that it admits 
of hut little leisure for hesitation, none whatever 
for regret How should we ever get to the finish, 
if we must needs stop to pick up tlie fallen or 
to mourn for the dead 

Our dear ones are taken from us ; the King 
of Terrors lays his icy finger on their brow, and 
with them seems to vanish also the sunshine 
from our lives. Earth’s beauty and the countless 
charms of Nature only mock our bitter suffering, 
the Sowers lose tlieir fragrance, the zest of living 
goes from us, and grief casts its gloomy shadow 
bn our path. In spite of all this, however, it 


will bring us no alleviation to encourage this 
state of things to continue ; we must make an 
efibrt — a violent one, if needs be — to emerge 
from tlie darkness which at present threatens 
to obscure our wdiole horizon, for we cannot 
spend the rest of our lives in the gray twilight 
of a gentle sorrow. All the ardent, hojieless 
longing which fills our breasts, all the tears that 
were ever shed, will not bring back to us those 
we ha%^e loved and lo.st ; and all that wq can do 
is to shoulder manfully the bur«len laid upon us, 
rise up and face our trouble, and .strive to win 
resignation, if not forgetfulness, by taking up 
and doing bravely our appointed work in the 
world. 

It is not, however, only tlie loss of our nearest 
and clearest by death which brings into our lives 
the element of regret Tliere ai’e the eountbfss 
misunderstandings, the thoughts and words of 
bitterness and anger, wdiich are always intensified 
in proportion to our love for the ofieiuler. AV'e 
say or do something which no amount of after- 
repentance isS capable of undoing, and it inav he 
that a few wmrds can have the poorer to change 
the whole current of our existence, and leave 
behind them a poisoned sting for which there 
is no antidote. Most disastroias and unforeseen 
effects sometimes re.sult from thus yielding to 
the mistaken impulse of the moment, and then 
— in sackcloth and ashe.s w'e regret those hasty 
wmrds or rash actions wdiich may have ruined 
two lives, and destroyed not only our oim 
chances of happiness but another’s as well Tt 
is in these cases that the practical advice of the 
friendly proverb should force itself into thA 
midst of our useless self-reproaches and sad 
reflections. . ,A .. 

Tlie milk is .spilt, true enough, and by reason 
of our own carelessness, if nothing worse, but 
what good will it do us to cry over iti On the 
contrary, let its remembrance prove as a beacon 
In our path to warn ns against similar dangers,, 
so that the next time we see the frail barque of 
our Happiness about to dash itself to pieces 
.against the rocks, we may be able to bring it 
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to a place of safety by the aid of the anclior of 
past experience and coinmou-sense. There was 
that investment you tliou^dit so promising and 
secivrej but which your friends warned you was 
unreliable and risky. The people who listen to 
a)ul act upon the ‘advice they ask for are in a 
small minority; so you walked unheeding into 
the pitfall prepared for you, and— the result 
fully justified your counsellor’s warnings. That 
pair was overturned, and your money gone 
beyond recall, but tears will not help you in this 
case either ! 

Perhaps some of the most useless hours ever 
spent by man or woman are those which are 
wasted in vain regrets for that which ^ might 
have been.’ These are words to conjure with, 
and imagination is too apt to invest that par- 
ticular form of happiness which has evaded our 
eager grasp with a radiancy and a glory which 
probably it would not in reality have possessed. 
The deprivation of delights that have been tasted 
can by some natures be borne to a certain extent 
with equanimity ; but maiij or woman either, 
can seldom think with calm philosopliical resig- 
nation of joys which might haye been their 
portion had afiairs turned out or been arranged 
diifemitly. There is scope there for all the 
idealisation of which our minds are capable ; the 
picture of what might have been ’ shines before 
our enraptured gaze, surrounded by a rose- 
coloured halo ; and in proportion as we exag- 
gerate to ourselves its charms and attractions, 
we are filled wj^tli disgust at our present mode 
of life. 

There are times in the lives of almost every 
one when the beaten pathway diverges into twx) 
or more difibreiit turnings, and the question 
arises as to which shall he traversed. There is a 
pause in the daily routine of existence ; a crisis 
of some kind has been arrived at, and for good 
or ill our decision must be made. Shall we turn 
down this shady lane, filled With the. scent of 
vi(dets, mid ivander by the side of tlm linipitl 
brook, babbling sweet nutsic between mossy 
banks? Or shall we choose by preference the 
dusty, sun-scorched road, diy and monotonous, 
which stretches its interminable length before 
us? Or, again, shall we cross those low-lying 
meadows to the right, and having tdiinbed the 
numerous stiles and obstacles which bar our 
path, seek the inviting coolness of the green 
woods beyond 1 ’Whichever course we decide on, 
we must abide by our decision; and then, it 
usually follows that our errant fancy leads its 
into wild imaginings as to what would have been 
our lot had our steps led us in another direction. 
It is the unattainable, the flower which grows 
just beyond our reach, the happiness which is 
not onr.'5, and never can be, which possesses such . 
a charm for the taajority of human beings. Our 
choice has been made, however, and it is too late 
now for idle regrets ; so, if we are wise, we will 
try to console ourselves like tire fox in the fable, 
aiuTsay that perhaps, after all, the other paths 
tnight not have prove<l so charming as we 
imagined them, and that ^all is for the best, in 
the best of all possible worlds 1’ 

Tn<some cases the pail of milk takes- the form 
of failure, either in one particular undertaking 
upon whose success 'we have set our hearts, or 
Jn h ' .series of petty disappointments which sap 


our vital energy, and threaten eventually to over- 
shadow our lives. What can be more bitter than 
the conviction of failure to a man wdiose ambi- 
tion has soareil high as the eagle, and descended 
with the rapidity of a rocket ? The dreams 
of his boyhood, the hard work and never-tiring 
activity of his later years, his eager efforts to 
attain the object of his hopes, be it the laurel 
wreath, the golden crown, a scheme of scientific 
importance, or what you will — all is wasted, and 
he feels inclined to say wifcli Balzac, when the 
world went so awry with him, and even his bril- 
liant genius availed him notliing : ‘Helas, c’est 
line vie manqiiee !’ 

It has sometimes happened, though, that failure 
has led to after -success, and perseverance and 
dogged persistency have reached the winning-post 
in triumph, while faint-heartedness and despond- 
ency have fallen out of the race. 

]jeside.«i the causes for regret which we have 
already mentioned, there are the constantly 
recurring pin-pricks of daily life, which are some- 
times harder to bear patiently than a great 
sorrow demanding an heroic effort. We are 
always upsetting our milk-pails, and then sitting 
down to cry, instead of making the best of it. 
We make mistakes— who is there that dbes not 1 
We lose opportunities either for our own advance- 
ment or for doing good to our friends. We make 
a fiasco of our business affairs ; we enter into 
arrangements against the advice of others, and 
which we afterwards repent ; we h'jrm undesir- 
able intimacies, from wliich we find it difficult to 
retire gracefully; we are extrav^agant, and run 
into debt — in fact, the number of ways in wdiicdi 
we spill our milk is legion ; but instead of 
mending matters, it is only adding to our folly 
to be for ever. bemoaning it. If oitr regret makes 
us wiser for the future, well and good ; hut eveii 
then it must not be iiKlulged in to a great 
extent ; and we fear in most cases our tears have 
not even that excuse, for when they are dried, 
we usually set to work, repeating the spilling and 
crying process all over again I 


BLOOD EOYAL.'^ 

CHAPTER XIV.— -BREAKING IT OFF. 

At Chiddingwick meanwhile, Dick Plantagenet 
himself had been oddly enough engaged on rather 
opposite bnsinc.sg. When ha arrived at the house 
in the High Street, so long liis father’s, ho found 
Maud flown, of course, and nobody at home but 
his mother and little Eleanor. How, if Maud Imtl 
been there, being a forcible 5 miing person, in spite 
of her frail frame, she would soon have stirred up 
Mrs Plantagenet to take her own view’' of the 
existing situation. But the widow, always weary 
with the cares of too large a family for her slendei' 
means, and now broken by the suddenness of her 
husband’s death — thus left without Maud’s aid, 
was disposed like Dick himself to take the prac- 
tical side in this pressing emergency. To her, 
very naturally, the question of bread -and -cheese 
for the boys "and girls came uppermost In eon** 
sdousness. And though - it was terrible they 
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sbould have to face that sordid question at sncli 
a moment as this, yet that was a painful fate they 
shared after all v-dtli the vast majority of their 
fellow-creatures, who constaiitl}' have to consider 
practical difficulties of daily bread at the very 
time when their affections have just been most 
deeply lacerated. The more Dick talked with 
his mother, indeed, the more did he feel himself 
hosy imperative a duty it%vas for him to resign Ids 
dream, and return home at once, to do what he 
could for her and his brothers and sisters. He 
was a Plantagenet, he reflected, and noblem oblige. 
That motto of his race stood him in good stead 
on all such occasions. If do it he must, then 
do it he would, A ITanta^genet should not be 
ashamed of earning his livelihood and supporting 
his family in any honest way, howe%mr distasteful. 
For no matter what trade he might happen to 
take up, being a Plantagenet himself, ipso facto he 
ennobled it. 

Fired with these sentiments, which, after all, 
were as proud in their way as Maud’s equally 
strong ones, if not even prouder, Dick went out 
almost at once to inquire at the PtHiite lihm about 
the possibility of his keexung up the rent of the 
rooms as his father had qmid it ; for if the scheme 
was to be worked, no time must he lost over it, 
so that the lessons might be continuous. He was 
a eaxntal . dancer hinnself (worse luck 1), and a 
tolerable violinist ; and for the matter of that, 
Maud could lielp liim with the music ; tliougli he 
shrank, to be sure, Horn the x>aiiifiil idea that tlie 
heiress of the Plantagenets, a born pi'incess of the 
blood iwal of England, shonhl mix herself uj) 
any longer with that; hateful xu'ofession. Oil, Iiow 
his soul loathed it ! Indeed, on second thoughts, 
he decided ’twoiild be best for Maud to be set free 
from the classes for her ordinary ituibic lessons. 
While his father lived, he could n’t liave done 
witlfout Maud,’ but now the head of the house 
was gone, never more should she be subjected to 
that horrid slavery. Enough that one member 
of the family should give himself up) to it for the 
common good. Maud, pooor delicate high-strung 
Maud, should at least be esem|)t. If he needed 
any help, he would hire an assistant. 

The interview at the IVliite Rone was quite 
satisfactory— too satisfactory by far, Dick thought, 
for he longed for a decent obstacle ; and as soon 
.as it %va3 finished, Dick felt the hardest part of liis 
self-sacrifice was yet to come. For he had to give 
up not only Oxford, but also Mary Tudor. For 
her own sake he felt he must really do it. He 
had never asked her to think of him till he got 
his Scholarship ; and it was on the strength of 
that small success he first venti\red to speak to 
her. How tluit .Oxford must farle like a delicious 
dream behind him, he saw clearly his hox^es of 
Mary must needs go with it. 

They were never engaged ; from first to last, 
Mary had alway.s said so— and Dick had admitted 
' it. But still, they liad come most jmrilously near 
•it. During the^ long vacation, when Dick had 
had some coaching to do for matriculation at a 
neighbouring town, he and Mary had almost 
■ arrived at an uinlerstandiiig with one another. 
'Dick was a gentleman no'w — he had always been 
a'.gentleinan, indeed, in everything except the 
M'-tiiicial position ; and since he went to Oxford 
he had that as rreil, and Mary felt there was np 
longer any barrier of any sort interposed betw’een 



them. But now, all, all must go, and he must say- 
farewell for ever to kLary 1 

It -was hard, very hard : bnt duty before every- 
thing ! With a beating heart he mounted the 
rectory stexos, and for the fu'st time in his life 
ventured to ask boldly out if he could see Miss 
Tudor. It wmuld be the last time, too, he tliought 
bitterly to himself— and so it didn’t matter. 

Mrs Tradescavit was kinder than usual. Mr 
: Plantagenet’s sudden death had softened her heart 
, for the moment tovvards the family— x)erhaps 
even towards Inland herself, that horrid gixd, who 
committed the m'i]:yardoiuible offence — to a mother 
— of being prettier and uuore lady-like than her 
own eldest daughter. The iad 5 r of the rectory 
was ill the school-room with Mary when Plllen 
the iiousemai<l came in with the unwonted message 
that Mr Eichard Plantagenet— Hiim as has gone 
up to college at Oxford, ma’am, has called for* to 
see Miss Tudor.’ Jfary blushed up to lujr eyes, 
and expected Mrs Trad escant would insist upon 
going down and .seeing Dick with her. But Mrs 
Tradescant bad a woman’s inkling of wliafc was 
afoot between the two youiig pioople ; and now 
that that horrid old man was dead, and Eichard 
his own master, ehe really didn’t know that it 
I very much mattered. Young Plantagenet was an 
I Oxford man, after all, ami might go into the 
* Church, and turn out a very good niatch in the 
end for Mary Tudor, So slie only looked iipo and 
said with a most unusual smile : A’'ou’d better 
run down to him, dear ; I daresay you \\ like best 
to see him alone for a wliile’ after all that’s 
happyened.’ 

Taken aback at such generosity, Mary ran clown 
at once, still blushing violently, to l3ick in the 
drawing-room. She hardly pyaused for a second 
at the glass on her way, just to x^ffil ber front 
liair straight and rub her cheek -with her hand — 
quite needlessly— to bring iix> some colour. 

Dick was dressed in hasty black from head to 
foot, and looked even graver and more^solemn than 
msnal. He stretched out both Ms hands to hers 
as Mary entered, and took her fingers in his ovm 
with a regretful tenderness. Then lie looked 
deep into her eyes for some, seconds in silence. 
His heart was full to bursting. How could he 
ever break it to her '? ’T was so hard to give up 
all Iris dreams for ever. At last lie found words, 
‘Oh, Mary,’ he cried, trembling, ‘you’ve heard of. 
all that’s haxqwmed P 

Mary p'^’^ssed his hand hard and answered 
simply, with a great lump in her throat: ‘Yes, 
Dick dear, I’ve heard — and all these days long,. 
I Ve lived with you constantly,’ 

Dick sat down on the sofa and began to tell 
her all his story* He told her first about his:, 
father’s death and the things that had, followed ■ 
it ; and then he went on to the more immediately: 
practical question of what he was to do for -his , 
molher and sisters. His voice trembled as he 
, spoke, for he was very, very fond of her j but he ' 
told her all -straight out, as a Plantagenet should, 
without one word of the di.sgrace he felt it would 
be ; he dyvelt only on the - absolute necessity' of 
, Ins iloing something at once to provide for tlie 
family, ‘And under these ■bircitmstanees, Mary/ ■ 
he said at last, looking down at her with some 
moisture in his brimming eyes, ‘I feel that my • 
duty to you is perfectly plain and clear ; I must ' 
release yoti unconditionally from the engagement 
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whiclij as we both know, has never existed be- j 
tween ns.-'. . ■ .1 

IMary looked at liiin for a luoincut as if she j 
hardly took iu the f\ill meaning of his words ;| 
then, in a very low and decided voice, she 
answered clearly"*: ^But / don't release youj dear 
Dick—and I shall never release you.’ 

‘ But, Mary,’ Dick cried, unable to conceal his 
pleasure ut lier words, in spite of himself, ‘you 
mustirt think of it, you know. It’s —it’s quite, 
quite impo.ssible. In the first place, I sliall never 
be able to marra' at all now, or if ever, why, only 
after years and years, oli, Heaven only knows 
how many.’ 

(‘ That ’s nothing I ’ Mary sobbed out paren- 
thetically ; ‘if necessary, I could wait a thousand 
years for you.’) 

‘And then again,’ Dick continued, resolved not 
to. spare hiinseli one solitary drop iu his cup of 
degradation, ‘it would never do for yon to be 
engaged — to the local dancing-master. If it conies 
to 'tlmt, indeed, I ’in sure Mrs Tradescant wouldn’t 
allow it’ 

With a sudden womanly impulse, Mary rose 
all at once and iliing herself, sobbing, on her 
lovei‘’s bosom. ‘ Ob, Dick,’ she cried, ‘dear Dick, 
I’m proud of you, so proud of you, no matter 
what you do — prouder now than ever ! I think 
ifc’.s just grand of you to be so ready to give up 
everything for your mother and sisters. You 
seem to me to think only of them— and of me — 
and not a word of yourself ; and I say it’s just 
beautiful of yom I cuiddiCt be ashamed of you 
if you sold apples in the street You’d always be 
yourself, and I couldn’t help being proud of you. 
And as for I^Irs Tradescant, if she won’t let me 
be engaged to you, why, I ’ll thro^v up the place 
and take another one, if I can get it — or else go 
without one. But I’m yours now, Dick, and I 
shall be yours for ever.’ She threw her. arms 
round his neck and, for the first time in her life, 
she raised imr and kissed him. ^"VVhy, what 
a wretch I should he/ she cried through her tears, 
‘i! I could dream of giving you up just at the 
very moment when you most want my help and 
sympathy 1 Dick, Dick, dear Dick, we never 
were engaged till, now ; but now we m'e engaged, 
and you wmnT argue me out of it 1’ 

Dick led her to a seat. Tor the next few 
minutes the convei'sation was chiefly of an in- 
articulate character. The type-foiin(ie!’’s art ha.s 
no letters to repre.sent it. Then Dick tried to 
speak again in the English language. (The rest 
had been common to the huma'iri family.) ‘This 
is very good of you, clearest/ he said, holding her 
hand tight in his own; ‘very, very gooct and 
sweet of you! It’.s jnst what I might have 
expected ; though I confess, being engaged chiefly 
in thinking of the thing from the practical .stand- 
point, I dicln^t expect it, which %vas awfully dull 
of me. But we iiau.st he practical, practical I 
must devote myself in. future to iny mother and 
listens; and you mustn’t waste all the best of 
' your life in waiting for me-— in waiting for a man 
,w!k) will probably never, never be able to marry 
yoxt/ 

' ! But. women, thank God, are profoundly im- 
practical creatures I Mary looked up in his face 
ttough/Iier tears, and made answer solemnly : 

pick,, you cloti^t know how long I would 
walk for you! I want to tell you something, 


dear ; to-day, I feel I can tell you ; I could never 
have told you before : I wouldn’t tell you now 
if it weren’t for all that has happened. Eighteen 
mouths ago, when yon first spoke to me, I 
thought to myself: “He’s a channing young 
man, and I like him very much, he ’s so kind and 
,so clever ; but how could i ever marry him 1 It 
wouldn’t be right ; he’s the son of the danc- 
ing-master.” — And now, to-day, deal' Dick, you 
darling good felloiv, if you turn dancing-master 
yourself, or anything else in the w’orld — if you 
sweep a crossing, even — I shall be proud of you 
still ; I shall feel prouder of you by far than if 
yon stopped there selfishly ni your rooms at 
Oxford and never gave a thought to your mother 
and sisters.’ 

She painsed for a second and looked at him. 
Then once more she flung her arms round his 
neck and cried aloud almost hysterically : ‘ Oh, 
Dick, dear Dick, wliatever on eartli you do, I 
shall always love you ; I shall always be proud 
of you !’ 

And when -they parted that morning, Bieharcl 
Plaiitagenet and Mary Tudor were for the first 
time in their lives engaged to one another. 

That’s what always happen.s wlien you go to 
see a girl, conscientiously determined, for her 
sake, much against the grain, to break tilings off 
with her for ever. I have been there myself, and 
I know all about it. 


TEE SEESE OF SMELL IN ANBIALS. 

Taste and Smell are closely allied, even in man ; 
while in the lower forms of life, especially the 
aquatic, the organs cannot be differentiated, 
tliougli there is no doubt of tbe exi.stence of the 
sense of smell, for the presence of odoriferous 
bodies is recognised. What we speak of as the 
task of certain things — garlic, for example — is 
really the smelly for garlic is tasteless ; a blind- 
folded man cun hardly distinguish between the 
taste of an onion and an apple or between various 
kinds of wine ; nor can a man, when in a dark 
tunnel, tell ivhether his pipe is alight or not. 
Smell, indeed, has been called ‘ taste at a dis- 
tance.’ ' 

The sense of smell in the higher animals pro- 
tects. the respiratory tract ; for the membrane 
lining the nose forms part of tbe organ in man 
and other mammalia ; hence, the current of air 
needed for respiration also conveys odoriferous 
particles to tlie nose-— thus lunvholesome air may 
be quickly recognised and avoided. Farther, the 
organ of smell being near the mouth, food may 
be easily exaniined by its smell before being 
actually" tasted. This nasal membrane contains 
the olfactory cells, from which a delicate fila>? 
ment passes lo the surface, ending in birds, 
reptiles, and other lower Vertebrates, in a fine 
hair or group of hairs. A second filament runs 
deeper into the tissue, and is almost certainly 
there connected with the terminations of \ the 
olfactory nerve. 

Insects, hoivever, breathe differently, and there/ 
fore their organ of smell is probably differently,: 
situated, though it is true that some naturalists' 
have endowed even insects with a nose having 
an organ of smell at the tip; while others have 
(lecided that this organ must he near the spiracles 
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or breathing apertures in the insect^s body. .It 
is now, however, almost certain that their organ 
of smell is in the feelers or antennm, and partly 
perliaps in the palpai also. These latter are 
small jointed appendages attached to tlie lower 
lip. Possibl}’- some smells may be recognised by 
the former, and others by the latter. Wlien foo(l 
was hidden from some cockroaches by a wall, it 
was found, evidently by its smell ; but the cock- 
roaches could not tind it when similarly hidden, 
after their antenme were removed. Carrion {lies 
deprived of their antenme cannot find putrid 
fiesh. ’The emperor moths, and many other 
insects, discover their mates by means of their 
antemim. • 

Tliese slender, liair-like antennm are of the 
greatest importance in insect life, though the 
complete and exact purpose (or purposes) they 
serve is still somewhat a mattei* of conjecture. 
They contain thousands of minute ].iollows, or 
pits and cones — often filled with liquid — each 
of which forms a termination to a dill’ereiit nerve, 
with its special sensory rod or .Jjair. A wasp 
lias some twenty thousand of these pits and 
cones ; a drone-bee still more, the queen and 
working bees nearly as many ; while cockchafers 
have from thirty-five to thirty-nine thousand; 
so that it is possible for the antenme, small as 
they are, to contain the nerve-terminations, not 
only of the organ of smell, but also those of 
hearing and of touch. The small tubes or cones 
on the antenme of some creatures, the hairs on 
others, and the tufts of hairs scatt-ei-ed over the 
body of yet otliens, are also connected in some 
way with the sense of smell. 

But whatever may be the means, there can be 
no doubt that smells are not only perceived, but 
preferences shown that often seem strange to us. 
In that charming book, lUcolhrtions of a Jfappy 
JAfe^ ]\[iss North gives an example of some ilies 
choosing a horrible-smelling food. One yenr 
when fungi were her particular hobby, she col- 
lected as many varieties as possilile. Of these, 
Miss North says : ^One had a most horrible smell ; 
it came up first like a large turkey’s egg, and 
in that state was inofieiisive ; and as I was very 
anxious to see the change, I put it under a 
tumbler in my bedroom window one niglit, and 
tbe next morning was awakened by a great cra^h. 
Behold, the tumbler was broken into bits, and 
the fungus standing up about five inches liigli 
with a honey -combed cap, having liatclied itself 
free of its restraining shell, and smelling most 
vilely. Good and bad smells are merely a matter 
of taste, for it soon attracted crowds of a par- 
ticular kind of ily, wbidi seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves on it.’ 

Some stapelias have also a bad smell that 
attracts fiies ; in trying to get at the nectar, they 
are caught, cannot escape, and probably have 
their lives sucked out. The smell is so offensive 
that flies have even laid their eggs in the flower, 
mistaking it for carrion 1 

Bees are very fastidious in the* matter of smells; 
they appear to oVjject to the human breatli, 
especially that of persons recovering from illness ; 
'.'therefore, to approach a hive with safety, be 
cahtioiis how you breathe. It is probably chiefly 
,by the sense of smell that bees and ants recognise 
their friends — that is, the members of the same 
hive or eolony— -for bees sprinkled with scented 


syrup and then introduced into a strange hive 
will not be molested, as otber intruders invari- 
ably are. Has each hive or colony, ilieii, its own 
special smell? Even if this be the case, yet 
there is probably some other means of recognition 
as well, for some ants were pu]’])oscly immersed 
for three hours, and ware yet recognised after 
their bath — Mr IM^Cook, however, disputes this 
— and friends liave been recognised, after a separa- 
tion of six months, and in one case of iieaidy two 
years. Although there may be Four hundred 
tliousand oi‘ more ants in one nest, yet a stranger 
is at once known and utta(dvcd. Even when the 
pn]>;e and, in one case, the eggs were removed and 
restored to the neat later on as ants, they were 
treated as friends ; for ants never appear to get 
ill-tempered or to quarred. with members of the 
same colony. 

Sir John Lubbock mentions that when he put 
a feuv drops of Eaii do (Cologne or rose-water 
near the entrance of a hive, a number of bees 
at once came .out to see wdnit was the matter*. 
This they did for several days, but finally lost 
their ciiriosit}^, and took no fiu’ther notice- 
Ants are less excitable, and sliowed but slight 
surprise wdien various scents were placed in their 
path, though they evidently noticed, them, A 
few d.rops of scent, however, instantaneously 
sto]q>ed some ant-fights, the foes hccoming quite 
friendly, the scent appealing to overpower the 
smell of the enemy. It rs by ibis sense of smell 
tliafj ants cliieily find their food. 

Animals sometimes show a curious fondness 
for scents that must be quite foreign to them 
in tlieir natural state. .For example, tl-ie late Ilev, 
J. G. Wood describes a pet of his, a coati-moudi, 
a creatinv. like a i*accoon, that loved scent, always 
fhidxug out any scente<l handkcrcliief, even if 
hidden. It would .roll the bandkerchief up into 
a ball, then sniff at it fin* some time in ecstasy, 
finally turning round and slowly rubbing it up 
ami down its tail 1 Leopartls, too, odiUy enough, 
are extremely fond of scent ; tliis hisceptibility 
was the sole means used by a lady to completely 
tame a young leopard which eventually became 
a great pet. Whenever this leopard wms obedient 
and gentle, she w’oiild give it a cardboai’d tray 
filled w'ith lavendc'j’ water ; but no suc.b treat 
\vas allo^Yed if it scratched or put out its claws. 
Th.e leopard used to snifr at the scent in the tray 
for some time and then roll over and over it till 
all was gone. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on instances 
of the keenness of this sense in aniiiirds ; it is 
one of their cliief means of protection from 
danger; for with many, such as the deor, it is 
this sense which gives timely warning of the 
approach of enemies ; while some, such as the 
skunk and gambat, emit a most offensive smell, 
when attacked, as a means of self-defence, lYith 
others it helps in the search for food and perhaps 
water ; and with many it acts as a guide in the 
search for mates. 

Smell also forms one of the chief means by 
which wild animals reccjgnise their friends; some 
even have special glands like little pockets, wdiieh 
secrete odorous sub, stances. The olfactory region- 
is lai'ge in liorsee, sheep, and swine, but stijl 
lai'ger in carnivorous creatures.^ In seals it is, 
so large anct protuberant that it almost blocks 
up the entry of the respiratory passages, probably 
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also serving soixiewliafc to warm the air as well 
as to arrest every passing smell 

The sense of smell is by no means so developed 
in mail as in dogs, cats, and other arunuils ; 
but it is often abiiormall}" keen in individuals 
deprived of other senses ; blind ^ deaf-mutes, for 
example, can i*ecognise their friends, and forni 
an 0];>inion aboiih strangers, solely by means of 
this sense. Possibly, however, animals are only 
sensitive to certain smells, while unconscious of 
others that affect us. If this be the case, tlie 3 '- 
would naturally be able to follow up one par- 
ticular scent more easily than a man — tiiis 
scent, to whicli they are sensitive, being to tbcin 
less confused with others. Dogs are able to track 
their masters through crowefed streets, where 
recognition by sight is quite impossible ; and can 
find a hidden biscuit even when its faint smell 
is still further, disguised by Eau de Cologne. In 
some experiments Mr Romanes lately made with 
a dog he found that it could easily track him 
when he was far out of sight, though no fewer 
than eleven people had followed him, stepping 
exactly in his footprints, in order to confuse the 
.scent. The dog seemed to track him cliielly by 
the smell of lus boots j for when without them,* 
or with ^ iiQ,w book on, it failed ; but followed, 
though slowly and hesitatingly,' when his master 
was without either boots or .stocking.?. Dogs and 
cats certainly get more information by means 
of this sense than a man can ; they often get 
greatly excited over certiiiu smells, and I'emcniber 
them tor very long periods. 

l^lixny birds, as is well known, are guided 
to their food by the sense of smell ; hut it is 
doubtful whether this sense is actually as keen 
in birds and reptiles as has been msually .sup- 
posed. Mr A. R. I^allace te.sted the acuteness 
of smell in vultures, wdien he ^va.s in South 
Ameriova, by tlirowing food into long grass or 
wrapping it up in paper. T'lit3 vultures, wdiieli 
were extremely persistent and annoying in fol- 
lowing him, would hop close up to the paper, 
but without discovering it contained anything 
eatable, however putrid, and therefore palatalde, 
the coiistents might be. Nor could they iind food 
when hidden by the long gvas.s. If sticks were 
thrown down, they would eagerly ffy after them, 
evidently under the impression that they Vv’ere 
eatable ; yet the wulturo’s olfactory nerve is five 
times as large as a turkey’s 1 The sen.se is, how- 
ever, ver^ highly developed in the apteryx — the 
o-strich of New Zealand. ‘This bird has, in pro- 
p>ortioii ' to its size, the largest olfactory nerve 
of any bird, probably even finding the worms 
beneath the ground, which form its food, by 
means of smell. Bird.s, in common with cold- 
blooded reptiles^ and amphibians, cxxnnot dilate 
or contract their nostrils ; in fact, the.se are 
merely apertures, often, so. small — as with the 
heron— that the point of a pin can hardly enter. 
In crows, these apertures ^are protected by a stiff 
bunch of feathers, and in .scratching birds by 
' scales. Pelicans have no external no.strils, scents 
reaching their organ of smell by. the palate. 

The nostrils of eetaceans are high up, on the 
top of the head; these form their ^ blowholes,^ 

, '.and /can ha completely closed. “With the excep- 
i, tioh bf the baleen or whalebone ^vhale.?, they 
haye^ however^ no olfactory organ, and therefore 
" The ex ternal orifices in ... waters : 


snakes, seals, crocodiles, and alligators ‘can also be 
closed by means of a valve. 

Many lish habitually seek their food by 
means of smell, slightly aided by touch, but very 
little by sight. Many ^ scent’ or search for 
olfactoiy impres.sion.s. The nostrils are usually 
double and pocket-like, closed with a valve, 
and do not communicate with the mouth. 
Prawms can certainly smell, for, wimn blind, they 
can still find food and also find their \vay home. 
Crayfish have, beside.? their long antenna-!, .smaller 
antennules, each of wdiich has an' inner and an 
outer filament On the under surface* of the 
outer filament are two hunches of minute fiattened 
organs ; these are probably olfactory. 

Oysters are very deficient in the matter of 
senses ; tliey do not even appear to possess a 
sense of taste, which .seems someivhat unfair. 
They have no eyes — though slightly sensitive to 
light— no sense of hearing, and very little,. if any, 
of smell ; in fact, a very slight sense of touch 
seems to be all that is left them. Owing to their 
sedentary habits, they have lost, or nearly so, the 
foot, wdiieh in molluscs often contains the nerves 
of various organs, such as that of hearing. The 
foot of a snail is a very superior oi-gan, and con- 
tains numerous sensory nerves. Pi’obably some 
are olfactory, for, though the sense clueffy resides 
in the horns, tlie snail still pos.sesses this sense in 
some degree, even after the horirs are removed. 
The anterior pair of horns or tentacles in a snail 
have a nerve-knot or ganglion at the end, from 
wdiich fibres puss to the surface. These may also 
be olfactory nerves. , 

The actual cause of smell is still a matter of 
some dispute and uncertainty. One theory is, 
that scent is due to particles given off by the 
smelling rsubstance ; if so, they must be infini- 
tesimally small particles ,* for a single grain of 
musk is said to scent a room for years ; and 
scent in air that has been filtered through cotton- 
w’Dol is still recognisable, though the cotton-wmol 
w’Oiild have removed sidjstauces as minute as 
j the one hundred-thousandth part of an inch in 
j diameter. It is more probable that the sense is 
■ excited only by the gas or Ya])our given off by 
substances, "n(;t by the solid.? or liquids theni- 
selves. For wvater-breathers, however, the sub- 
stances may be in solution. 

Professor Ramsay has lately propounded the 
very intei’esting theory that smells are caused 
by molecular vibration.?, slow^er than those which 
give rise to heat or light, different smells being 
caused by vibrations of difierent rates. Tliis 
explanation, however, still remains in a theoretical 
stage. 

We know that w^hen we have a cold, so that 
the mucous membrane becomes thickened, as 
well as when it is too dry, smells lose their inten- 
sitv : the olfactory surface, to be sensitive, mxist be 
moist therefore. So, too, when the atmosphere 
is moist, as in the morning, the, scents of fio-wers 
are more perceptible than ■when it is dry. /. " ' 

Different odours can be smelt and separately, 
recognised at the same time. It has been sug- 
gested that it is because the olfactory nerve has , 
a direct connection with the brain .tliat smell’, is ■ 
such a suggestive sense ; that ‘memory^ iinagiua- ’, 
tioii, old sentiments and associations,: are more / 
readily reached by , the sense of smell . thaff byf 
almost any other channel/ Dr Oliver* ‘Wendefi 
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Holmes sajIs : There may be a physical reason 
for this strange connection lietweeri the sense of 
smell and the mi mb The olfactory nerve is the 
only one directly connected with the hemispheres 
of the braiiij ihe parts in which, as \Ye have 
every reason to believe, the intellectual processes 
are performed.’ 




llALPH THOllNLEIGirS PICTUBK 

CHAPTER III. 

• Miis Totworthy,’ said Ptalph Thornleigh to his 
landlady one morning, ‘I’ve got an order for 
a picture.’ 

Mrs Totworthy paused in her work of clearing 
the breakfast table to stare at her lodger. He 
spoke with a gravity which ^voiild have befitted 
an announcement that lie bad been committed 
to prison for debt. It was puzxling ; and she 
waited to hear more ; but Mr Thornleigh evi- 
dently had nothing further to say, for he took 
a letter off the mantel-piece behind him and 
began to read it. 

And there bein’ a matter of three weeks’ rent 
a-owin’, I ’m glad to ’ear it, Mr Thornleigh,’ said 
Mrs Totworthy. ‘I ’ope as you 11 arsk for a 
pound or two on account’ 

‘ I ’ll pay you up to date if I can get a small 
advance,’ replied her lodger. ‘I’m sorry to have 
been so heliindliand lately ; hut things liave not 
been going well, you know.’ 

Mrs Totworthy nodded good-natured]}’’ ; poor 
folk, understood poor folk, she said, and* it should 
never be told as ’ow she was ever ’ard on them as 
worked for their bread like herself. And after 
stealing a furtive look at the letter Mr Thornleigh 
held in his hand, she took up the tray and left 
the room. 

‘There can’t be two Colonel Stiirdales in 
Louduu,’ murmured the young man to liiiaself 
as the door closed ; ‘and yet it would bo strange 
if I were brought in contact with him m this uuij. 
Let’s see ; I am to be at his cliainbers some time 
this luoiiiing between eleven and twelve.’ Here 
Ralph raised a hand towards his watcli-pocket, 
and let it fall again with a little sigh, ‘ It wen,t 
ten some time ago,’ he continued Inilf aloud ; ‘so 
I may as w’ell start at once, as it’s a long way.’ 

He put on the most ;presentable coat in his 
limited wardrobe, took his liat, and set out for 
St James’s Street, wondering what might be in 
store for liim. This Colonel Stardale w’roie 
saying that Mr Giista^-^ Schexik, the photographer, 
had recommended Mr Thornleigh as an artist 
capable of executing a small order, and requesting 
him to call and receive directions about the work. 
The note was written in the third person, and no 
Christian name or initial proved the writer’s 
identity with the future husband of Beatrice 
' Gairnswood. 

Eal|>h Thornleigh had not been himself for the 
last few weeks ; he had battled bravely with 
poverty, even with w’ant, until the day he 
received that letter from Beatrice telling him 
of her engagement to Colonel Btardale.^ Tlien he 
' lost heart : hope and ambition took wing together, 
and left him caring little wdiether he had work 
‘ or not. He felt no jealousy of his unknown rival ; 
Only-: a, helpless envy for tlie wealth which hatl 
gained him Beatrice. If the man whose letter lay 


ill his pocket ivere her intended husband, he 
could meet him and converse as composedly . as 
tliougli he were a total stranger. 

He Found the house \Yithout difficulty, and was 
ushered up-stairs into a luxuriously-furnished 
room, where he ivas requested to ivait until ‘the 
Colonel’ was informed of his arrival. Many 
months had elapsed since Ealplnliad been inside 
a gentleman’s Iiouse, and he stood looking round 
at the treasures wdiich lilled the room, awkwardly 
conscious that his shabbiness was out of place 
here. As he glanced from one pi«‘tiire to another, 
an envelope lying on the 'writing-table caught 
his eye, and half involuntarily he looked at 
the address, ‘Colonel Melton Stardale j’ and the 
handwriting was that of his lost love. 

^ He had scarcely taken in the fact that he had 
indeed been summoned by Beatrice’s future 
huBbund, when the door opened, and the Colonel 
entered. ‘Mr Thornleigh, I believe. Sit dqwm, 
Mr Thornleigh. 1 am indebted to you for }Vjur 
prompt attention to my note.’ 

Eaiph bowed silently, and took the chair 
indicated. It was obvious that Colonel Stardald 
had no suspicion wdio he w\as, and he w’aited to 
hear 'wliat work tlie gentleinaii had for him to 
do. • _ . ’ ■ 

‘I am informed that you excel in copying 
portraits, Mr Tliornleigh,’ the Colonel went on, 

‘ and shall be ghul if you have time to undertake 
a commission of the kind for me,’ 

Kalph wmuld be very luip]xy. He was to en- 
large a pliutograph of Colonel Stardale, no doubt. 

‘I have a copy of the portrait here,’ said the 
Colonel, opening a drawer and iiauding a cabinet 
photoglyph he took therefrom to Ilalph. Cl trust 
you will be able to do justice to it.’ 

With a superhuman ellbrt, the young man 
controlled himsell' as lie took the picture in his 
hand. His heart wan beating as though it would 
burst; but he sat listening to his patron’s direc- 
tions with a face a-s unmoved as that on the card 
before hiiin 

‘I could have wished the lady to have given 
you a few sittings,’ continued Colonel Stardale, 

‘ but am anxious to keep the fact that the picture 
is being painted a seci-et from her. I — ah— 
intend it for a wx^lding gift,’ he added with 
ex ])laiu\tory con descension. 

ilalpli, who had risen to receive the photo- 
graph, grasped at a chair to support himself, and 
prayed silently that tlie interview might come 
to a speedy end. He should betray himself if 
tried much further. 

‘ Can you manage to paint the picture without 
sittings V inquired the Colonel, 

Could he portray tlnj face which luiiinted him 
day and night ! His voice sounded hoarse and ' 
distant to himself- as he replied that he could; 
had often done so before. . r 

‘Will you be good enough to mention^ your- 
terms T . _ . . 

‘Twenty-five guineas,’ answered Eaiph, scarcely, 
knowing what he said. 

Colonel Btardale signified his willingnesH to, 
pay the sum named, and asked that; ho anight^', 
be'informed when the picture w-as ready. Balph 
promised to v/rite ; and declining the glass of’ 
sherry his patron ofiered, reached out a trembling 
band for the plmtogmph. He forgot to ask for 
an instalinent of the money ; he never thought : 
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of in(^uii‘i»g wlietlier the picture was waiiteil by 
aaiy special date ; his brain was paralysed, and 
he groped his way dowii-stairs like a man walking 
ill his sleep. 

He did not remember his empty purse until 
he arrived in Wenside Street, when Mrs Tot- 
worthy reminded him of his promise in respect 
tu that little mutter of rent 

‘ Forgot ! ' ejaculated the good woman ; ‘ well, I 
never!’ ^ . 

* I di write at once/ said Ralph ; * don’t bother 
me just now, there’s a good soul.’ 

Mrs Totworthy studied his pale drawn face 
for a few seconds and accused him of being ill. 
Mdieii Ralph humbly denied the churgej slie 
modified it to an assertion that he wanted some 
tea ; that beverage, brewed the colour of Loudon 
double stout, being Mrs 'fot worthy’s panacea for 
all human ills. 

Ralph wrote his letter to Colonel Stardale, and 
drank the tea his landlady pressed upon him. 
Then he went out to order a canvas for the 
picture. He inpl been telling himself evex’ since 
he returned to his rooms that he must harden 
his heart, and set to work on the portrait as 
he would upon that of a stranger C that he must 
forget what Beatrice was— -had been— to him, 
and deal Avith Colonel Stardale’s ox'der as a pure 
business matter. It had come in the nick 
of time, for he had hardly a shilling in his 
pockets. 

He ordered the canvas, and arranged to call 
for it on the following morning. Then he 
bought something to eat, and deckled, as this was 
the last idle day he was likely to have for some 
Aveeks, he had better go for a walk. He had not 
Amutured into the better parts of the toAvn, where 
he might meet p>eople he knew, for a long time. 
But this afternoon he was conscious of a hungry 
yearning to obtain a glimpse of the happier Avorld 
whence he had so lately fallen ; so he tuimed 
Westward and Averit into the Park. 

He wandered across the grass, past the Serpen- 
tine, and mingled Avith the crowd. His acquaint- 
ance in London had not been a veiy Avide one, 
and he greAV moro confideiit as he strolled along 
without encountering any one he kneAA^ There 
Avere plenty of men there in boots as patched, in 

■ hats us disreputable, and trousex's as baggy at the 
laiees as his OAvn. No one noticed him ; and as 

; he leaned over tlie railings to watch the carriages 
' as tiiey rolled by iu a contiuiiou.s stream, he began 
to think that the strict seclusion to Avhich he had 
condemned hinxself bad been unnecessary ; that 
this Avould have been a bettei' place to lounge 
away his hours of enforced idleness than Ixis 
gloomy rooms. Two or three conveyances passed 
whose Oiicupuuts he knew ; but though he xxiet 
the gaKe of some, they appeared not to recognise 
f him ; and he derived a melancholy satisfaction 
from their shortness of sight or niemory, 

• It AA’as a lovely afternoon in early March, and 

■ numbers of people were driving in the Park the 
■; endless procession of carriages grew denser as 

Ralph stood Avatching, and- now and then* it 
''"j^axised to xnove on again at a foot-pace imtil the 
b#ay ; became clearer. Ralph had been a , great 
..!iors,eman in the days when his father lived,' and 

hbrsek reiseived more of his attention than 

. their' pwnem' .Presently, a pair of thoroughbred 
‘ front of 



liini ; he looked the animals over with critical 
admiration as they chafed and fretted, then 
raised his eyes to glance at the people in tlie 
carriage. On one seat he saAv Colonel Stard ale, 
and a lady he recognised as Miss Macallan ; 
and as the ‘block ’ eased off and allowed the 
equipage to move on a feAV paces, he saw Beatrice 
Gairnswood right before him almost within arm’s 
length. A half-suppressed exclamation escaped 
his lips ; she turned, and their eyes inefc. The 
carriage drove on and Ralph liurried away towards 
the Corner, and lost himself in tlie street croAvds. 
He had seen her again after a separation of many 
niontlis, and with a look upon her face that liad 
burnt into liis inmost soul : he felt that unless 
he found food for his mind, he should lose his 
reason ; that lie must Avork or go mad. 

Next morning’s post brought him Colonel Star- 
dale’s clieque for ten pounds, and he lost no time 
in cashing it, and bearing liome the canvas Avhich 
was to receive the portrait of Beatrice, Noon 
found him at his easel, charcoal in hand ; but 
no photograph stood on the ledge before liim. 
He wanted no aid so paltry as that. Mr Schenk’s 
production Avoiild only hamper memory, and 
from memory he intended to paint her. 

Never before had Mrs TotAvorthy kiioAvn hex" 
‘fourth -door front and attic’ so busy, or so silexit 
at his meals ; he rarely spoke toiler, and though 
she strove to spur him into speech Avith stale 
bread and underdone .cliops, he ate Avit ho ut remark 
whateAm’ she placed on his table. It puzzled Mrs 
TotAAmrthy. Mr Thornleigh at one time had 
been the ligli test-hearted of men ; then ^11 of 
a sudden he had giUAvn miserable and dt\jected, 
passing day after day in listless idleness. Noav 
he AAnxts all haste and energy, swalloAAung his 
breakfast in ten mihutes, and rushing up-stairs 
to the attic ‘ studio ’ wliere he spent eveiy hoiu^ 
of daylight. That the secret of the cliange lay 
in the little room under tlie skyligld, Mrs 
Totwortliy could not doubt ; but as Ralph kept 
the door locked, and the keyhole loyally refused 
to disclose the mystery, the landlady gaA^e up 
trying to soU^e it, and exhausted her ingenuity 
in the wildest coiijectnx’es. Tiiis state of affairs 
continued for some weeks ; but at length the 
young artist ceased to Avork at high pressure, and, 
as Mrs Totworthy obseiwed, ‘took it easy’ again. 
That glimpse of Beatrice in Colonel Siardale’s 
carx'iago had inspired Ralph Thornleigh. As he 
hurried out of the Park that day he guA^e up all 
thought of copying the photograph Avitli the cold 
exactness he Avas used to bestoAV on such AA^Oik. 
He tlucAv himself into the picture heart and 
soul ; he lived in it, and for it only, Aviclding his 
colours Avith a deftness that surprised himself. 
Noav it AA^as finished, and he was lingering oAmr 
the accessory y^etiiils, bent on shoAving up the face 
to the best possible effect. He spent far more 
time than was at^all necessary oA^er this ; but he- , 
had come to dread the day Avhen he must part., 
with the picture, and made a lengthy process 
of ‘touching up’ an excuse for postponing it. , 
He had not brought the photograph into requisi- 
tion at all; the pose Avas simplicity,. itself, and 
the dress was not an elaborate creation Ayhich 
required ‘copying’ in the accepted sense .of the'/ 

Noav his labour of love AA^as completed, atid . 
for the first time Ralph took Mr Schenk’s .prb^ 
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duction and placed it beside bis own picture, 
lie smiled sadly as he did so ; they were so like 
and yet so different. Tlie photograph showed a 
calm passionless Beatrice. The portrait showed 
tlie Beatrice Ralph had seen for a moment in the 
Park, and he had caught the expression she wore 
as their eyes met, with startling fidelity. It was 
a master-piece ; but it was not a copy of the 
photograph, and Ralph knew it. He did not 
care ; a fierce recdclessness possessed him, and he 
would not raise his brush again. Colonel )Star- 
dale should see his briile through her lover’s eyes. 

He had taken so long to execute his commis- 
sion that he was not sarpiased to receive from 
the Colonel a note asking what progress had been 
made, and when he might expect to receive tlie 
portrait. Ralph wrote back that he Ijad just put 
the final touches, and would bring the canvas to 
St James’s Street next day. This offer the 
Colonel declined; he would take the liberty of 
inspecting the portrait at the studio, with Mr 
Thornieigh’s permission, so that the artist might 
be spared the trouble of carrying it to and fro 
if any trifling alterations should be required. 

Accordingly, No. 210 Wenside Street was 
Iionoured with a visit from that gentleman the 
following day ; and Mrs Totwortliy was thrown 
into a paroxysm of intoxicated pride by the 
spectacle of a brougham and pair with servants 
in livery standing for a full twenty minutes 
at her own door. The oldest inhabit ant failed 
to recall a precedent for such an ap[)aritiou in 
Wenside Street ; and as Mrs Totworthy marked 
the -rows of open windows thronged with gaping 
neighbours, she resolved that no irregularity iu 
Mr Thornleigli’s weekly payments should cause 
her to weigh the propriety of giving Iiim notice, 
as she had sometimes done ere now. A lodger 
who received such a visitor as tliis raised the 
tone of the house, and deserved the utmost 
consideration. 

While Mrs Totworthy and a select circle of 
female friends were thus innocently enjoying 
themselves on. the ground -iloor, Colonel Slardale, 
seated in Ralph Thornieigh’s chair, was studying 
the portrait through his eyeglass with looks 
which denoted anything but gratification. After 
a short survey, he leaned back and beckoned 
niajestically to the artist, who stood at a respectful 
distance awaiting his verdict 

^ I am disappointed, Mr Thoruleigh,’ he said ; 
‘ I am sure the lack of resemblance between your 
copy and the original must be patent to you. It 
would be remarked by the merest tyro.’ 

Ralph could not defend himself, and made no 
rep].y 

M have no doubt you have done your best, 
but you must pardon my telling you that this 
is simply a caricature.’ He tapped the canvas 
with his glass as he spoke and paused, as though 
expecting an answer ; but none was forthcoming, 
and the Colonel continued. 

*By no stretch of ijuagination can it be called 
a copy, and I will not trouble you to make 
another attempt I am surprised at this result 
of following Mr Schenk’s recommendation. I 
“ shall take an early opportunity of expressing my 
views to him on this point’ 

; It was a matter of supreme indifference to 
Ralph wdietlier the photographer paid with his 
life for his misdeeds, so he remained silent 


‘ Yon are prepared to hear that I cannot accept • 
this— -ah--- :pictiu‘e, Mr Thornlcigh '? 

‘Of course I do not expect you to take it if 
it does not give you satisfaction,’ rc'plicd Raljjh. 

‘ I .am very sorry to disappoint you,’ said the 
Colonel, rising from his scat ‘We will say 
nothing about the — all — small advance you 
received. The work has, I doubt not, cost yon 
much time,’ 

‘ VoLi are very good,’ lejoined Ralph, ‘luit’ , 

recoliecting he had just eiglit shillings and nine- 
pence iu the world, he broke off abruptly. 

The Colonel waved a patronising hand, and 
begged him to say no more on the subjei't. 

‘ And oblige me, Mr Thornleigli, by destroying 
that — ah — picture. I will assumr-i that I Inive.- 
purchased the right to request its destruction. 
All 1 the photograph,’ he added, as Ralph handed 
it to him. ‘ Thank you, Mr Thornleigli. Good- 
iiKirning to you, Mr Thornleigli.’ 

Ralph escorted tlie Colonel down-stuirs, saw 
him into his brougham, and tlieu came back to 
his studio, where he sat down and devoured 
Beatrice’s portrait with all his -eyes. ‘A cari- 
cature/ Was it? 

‘I may be wrong,’ he said half aloud, ‘but I 
think not. Anyway, I won't destroy it I think 
I’ll ask Brandon to come and take a look at it ; 
there’s something in it it* I’m not mistaken/ 

jMi’ Brandon was a brother-artist who had com- 
menced life in London at the same time as him- 
self, but who had advanced many steps farther 
than he had on the road to success. lie lived in 
a quiet street oif Cavendisli Square, and thither 
Ralph repaired, soon after Colonel Stardale had 
gone. , ■ 

He found Mr Brandon at home, and obtained 
Iris promise to come to Wensi<le Street on the 
following day to criticiwe the ‘ Portrait of a Lady/ 
which lie jealously dec]ar(al to be a creation of 
Ills own fvancy. His friend knew nothing of Miss 
Cairiiswood, and Ralph had no intention of dis- 
closing the true story. 

In due time hl r Brandon appeared at Ins lodg- 
ings, accompanied by another artist whom lie had 
encountered on the way ; and the committee of 
inspection vrent to the studio. 

‘ Well, wliat do you think of it V asked the 
young painter, after the two had placed his 
picture in a few different lights, and scriitinisecl 
it from as many distances as the room per- 
mitted. 

‘ I ’ll tell you what my opinion is, Thornleigh,’ 
replied Mr Brandon. ‘I think that’s a work 
for the Academy’', and I shall be surprised if 
Danes doesn’t think so too.’ 

!Mr Danes, who was a man of few words, 
nodded emphatically. ‘Talent there. No two, 
words about it. Lo\^c in Despair. The Academy, 
of course.’ , ^ 

Ralph had fallen in love with bis picture, 
whiidi was scarcel^y to be wondered at, all things . 
considered. But he had never anticipated that 
his friends woultl rate its artistic merits so 
highly, and slumbering ambition sprang up 
again. , * . 

‘If you fellows really mean what you say, I’m 
sincerely grateful for your advice,’ he said. 
what about the frame? I tell you frankly I’m 
on my beam-ends, and don’t know any maker 
who would trust me.’ 
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^Ivnow Bubblestockr inquired Mr Daiie-s, 
tliouglitfuily. 

Ralpli shook his head ; he knew Mr Bubble- 
stock's gallery in Bond Streefcj but had never met 
the im>prietor. 

* Sharp man/ said Mr Danes — ‘knows a picture 
when he sees one. Give you a letter of intro- 
duction.^ 

‘You he very good; but I don’t ’quite follow 
you.’ 

Mr Danes, who had seemingly exhausted his 
stock of language, looked appealingly at Mr 
Bmndon, who promptly explained. 

‘ Biibblestock has a great idea of Danes’ 
opinion, TLornleigh,'’ he said. ‘If Danes advises 
liiiu to come and see your picture, he will be 
round here like a terrier after a rat. His 
approval is a certainty ; and he will supply you 
with tile frame if you promise him first refusal 
of the picture after the Academy doses. He is 
a very liberal man, and will give you a good 
price." You will have got your foot on the 
ladder, mj boy, if Biibblestock takes you up.’ 

’Ralph’s eyes glistened, and he turned to Mr 
Danes with a torrent of thanks. 

■■ ‘Notepaperl’ demanded that gentleman with 
bruscpie but practical economy of words. 

Ho was speedily placed at the table with 
writing materials, and he scribbled off liis note 
to the great picture- dealer’, whose fiat had been 
the making of more than one artist. ‘Go at 
once/ he said, handing Ralph the missive, ‘ Don’t 
waste time talking.’ 

‘No one ever accused you of that, Danes,’ 
laughed Mr Brandon as they prepared to leave. — 
‘Good-bye, Thornleigh. I shall come and con- 
gratulate you when the critics have said their 
say about your work.’ 

When they had gone, Ralpli tlirew himself 
into a chair to think over the situation. The 
picture, as a picture, was evidently destined to | 
succeed. But how would Beatrice like to see' 
herself in the Academy in this guise, snppo.sing 
it were actually ‘hung'^’ 

His mind was quickly made up. He went to 
his desk and wrote to her. He said nothing of 
Colonel Btardak’s commission ; that did not affect 
the point at issue. He told her how, after seeing 
her in the Park, he had painted her portrait, and 
how Mends wdiose opinion was trustworthy had 
strongly advised him to exhibit it. Would she 
allow him to do so, withholding her name ? If 
she W’-ere in the. least averse to the idea, he would 
not think of doing .so. 

Beatrice^ replied by return of post ; she told 
him. to act upon his Mends’ reconunendation and 
exhibit the picture with or witho\it her name, 
as he thought best. If she w^ere tlius the means 
of bringing Mm success at -last, she should be 
J^appier than she thought it possible she ever 

con Id be again. / , 

.'So Ralpli went to see Mr Biibblestock, and 
that - authority lost no time in coming to see the 
picture. Our friend was almost happy' when he 
retired that night. The dealer had done more 
'tbim Mr Brandon predicted. He’ undertook to 
. send for the canvas, frame it at Ids own. expense, 

' hdd despatch it to Burlington House. He stipu- 



the young man’s nauie in mind, wdieii he had any 
work to be done. 

That was a red-letter day in Ralpli Tiiorn- 
leigh’s calendar, and lie celebrated it by dining 
sumptuously at the Criterion. He "was very 
doubtful about his right to dispose thus of 
Beatrice’s picture, when Colonel Stiirdale had 
waived the advance he made on condition that 
the canvas slioiild be destroyed. But he over- 
came this difficulty ; he put a tenqiound note in 
an envelope, wrote a few lines to the Colonel, 
saying he wished to keep the picture, and so felt 
bound to refund the money, and took the letter 
down to St James’s Street himself. That done, 
he walked home with a clear conscience ; Beatrice’s 
picture was his own now to do wliat he pleased 
with. 


. SEWAGE TREATMENT BY THE 
ALUMINOEERRIC PROCESS. 

The problem of Sewage Disposal is one that 
is constantly with us, and which appears, never- 
theless, as difficult of solution as in the earliest 
days of sanitary science. Various methods of 
disposing of sewage are in vogue, each accom- 
panied by its own drawbacks and disadvantages, 
and no system has yet so demonstrated its claim 
to superiority as to compel its universal adop- 
tion to ilie exclusion of all others. Indeed, 
so widely divergent are the local exigences of 
each individual case, that every locality should 
be considered in regard to the special circum- 
stances surrounding it ; and a hard and fast 
system applicable to every case is, in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge, scarcelv likelv to be 
attained. 

As our readers are aware, the methods of 
sewage disposal may be ranged into three great 
classes : (1) Direct discharge into a luver, an 
estuary, or the sea ; (2) Land irrigation, popularly 
known as sewage-farming ; (3) Gliemical precipi- 
tation or deodoj’isation. The ffrst-rianied system 
in the case of rivers is obviously productive of 
much niiisaiico and danger to public health ; 
and even in cases where dischai'ge to sea is 
possible, much difficulty prevails in obviating 
all evil effects, and in completely safe-guarding 
against unpleasant consequences at all states of 
tile tide and in every wind. M^oreover, on 
strictly chemical grounds, and viewed as a matter 
of economic science, the loss to the country by 
such means of immense quantities of fertiiiaiijg 
agents, wdiich preferably should enrich and 
ameliorate the soil, is regarded by practical sani- 
tarians and skilled statisticians as edntrary. to 
sound principles. 

The second method— treatment by land irriga- 
tion— though sound enough in theory, presents; 
many features of difficulty in practical applica- 
tion, the greatest of wdiich is perhaps that of 
obtaining sufficient land of any kind, espeeiallj^ 
in densely pojmlated districts/ where, of course, 
sewage treatment is most urgently required; 
Thus Dr Letheby estimates that'to irrig^il'^ with, 
the sewage of London would require twk himdred' 
thousand acres, or an area nearly three times that 
. of London itself. Another ' great ‘ difficulty is ; tlie'’; 
uumtepiifctent supply to 'be dealt with, whether? 
the soil jieeds it or hot, and whether the 'f annexe 
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operations retxuire manure ov not. Moreover, 
in all weathers the supply is maintained, with 
the practical result that it is not infrequently 
turned into the nearest river or the sea in times 
of necessity, when it cannot he dealt with on 
the land, Stoj*iu-\vater is, moreover, a constant 
source of difficulty, as it largely augments the 
volume of material to be dealt with, and increases 
to a considerable extent tlie area ot‘ land requisite 
for the sewage farm. Mnien it is considered that 
rain is calculated to fall in this country on no 
fewer than an average of a hundred and fifty 
(lays in the yea]', the iinportaiice of considering 
the volume of i*aiu-water passing into the .sewers 
of a city will be realised. 

We now pass to the third system of dealing 
with sewage —by chemical precipitation ; and j 
the problem resolves itself into the practi- 
cal question of what is the best and cheapest 
material to yield an effluent clear, colourless, per- ' 
manently non^putrescent, and capable of .sustain- 
ing fish-life, whilst producing a Sslmlge/ small , 
ill * quantity, easily filter pressed, containing as 
much of the manurial constituents of the sewage | 
as possible, and able to be kept without pro- ' 
ducing smell or nuisance. With a view’ to , 
meet these requirements, the substance known ! 
as * Aluminoferric ’ has been invented and ! 
patented by the Messrs Spence of Manchester, i 
and is at the present time already employed in 
over tliirty towns and villages in tliis country ! 
for selvage purification. Aliimiuoferric can be 
applied in two forms, either solid or in a liquid 
state : in the former case, slabs tweilty-one inches 
long by ten inches wide by hmr inches thick 
are manufactured, and are simply placed in a ' 
cage fixed in the flow of tiie sewerage, sucli 
method being ' found very advantageous for i 
dealing wdth small qnanfciticis of sewage up to i 
about half a million of gallons in the twenty- ; 
four hours. In the case of larger quantities, it , 
is found more economical to dissolve the alimiino- , 
fi^rric in a special vessel, admitting it when 
dissoh^'ed iiito the flow of sewage, the quantity I 
admitted being automatically regulated as the ' 
volume of sewage fiiictuated. Tlie quantity of : 
aluminolerric required varied necessarily in ' 
every instance, and may be stated to range from , 
seven to tNventy hundredweight per milliuii ' 
gallons of sewage, the latter quantity being 
requisite^ when much dye and other colouring 
refuse requires precipitation. The disposal of the 
‘sludge’ — that is, the solid matter precipitated 
wdien the clear efiiiient has floured aw'ay — is 
mainly of course one of cost : in some instances 
it is conveyed to sea ; in others, either pressed 
or uncompressed, it is used for manurial pur- 
poses, the advantages of compressing the cake 
being the .great reduction in volume obtained, 
with increased facility in handling, storing, aucl 
trunssporfcing. , 

The advantages ' of the aluniiiioferric process 
may be briefly stated to be the perfect simpli- 
city of the system, together with the purity of 
the efiluent produced,' Being in solid slabs* 
aluniiiioferric is easily handled, and the cost of 
the substance is only from 15 s. to £S, 5 s. 
per ton, varying necessarily wdth the length of 
carriage incurrecl. The process requires little or 
,iu> alteration of plant, where suitable settling 
tanks are .already provi(ied, and is readily under- 



stood and carried out without special skilled 
Biipervision. As already stated, the process is 
being used with much success, and bids fair 
to obtain extended development as its advan- 
tages become known. 

THE HOABD OE THE YAZIR KHANJL 

By TiEin)o>i Hill. 

It was high noon, and traffic through tlie city 
gate of Diinaghar had died away. One by one, 
crijaking bullock-carts and footsore travellers, 
ttdling across the dusty plain towards the ancient 
Kattiawar stronghold, had come to a halt under 
what shade they could find by the wayside, to 
wail for tlie cool of the evening for the fulfilment 
of their journey, iind there were none in the 
city whose business was so pressing that they 
were compelled 'to leave its shelter in the blister- 
ing glare of the mid-day sun. In a few days 
the .soutli-west monsoon*— the much-needecl , 5 am 
barsdt — would break, gladdening the thirsty land 
with plashing showers, and cooling the sultry air. 
with breezes fiesh from the Indian Ocean. Then, 
for a month or two, crowds would jostle through 
the narrow archway in two unceasing streams 
from dawn to sunscit again. But at the hottest , 
hour of this broiling day the maiii artery of 
Diinaghar was pulseless. 

Not quite de.serte.d, however,* and not quite 
silent, was the gatev/ay. A wild-looking match- 
lock-man, one of His Iligliuess the Thakore’s' 
bodyguard, slumbered peacefully in his niche, 
waking the echoes of tlie archway with a series 
of blood-curdling snores. The sounds proceeding 
from the sleeping guard drowned all others, even , 
the lazy hum ot the distant bazaar ; but a pair of 
sharp eaj’s listening intently might have discerned, 
a fainter sound, wdiich ever and anon struggled 
to assert itself in plaiiitivc contrast to the harsh, 
discord tliat quelled it— the sound of a feeble 
voice crying in the Guzerati tongue; ‘Waturl 
For the love of God, bring me water, or I die 1 ’ 

The wailing cry came from tlie foot of the city 
wall just outside the arcliway, and at liret sight 
it would have been difficult to identify its origin 
with any tiling Imnian ; so bent and iiuddled was 
the shapeless filth-encrusted form Jroin which the 
voice proceeded. But on nearer inspection the 
wizened fcaatures and glittering beady eyes, half 
hidden with masses of tangled and dirty hair, 
v/ould have proclaimed their owner a man, and 
a man in sore extremity. He was only sustained 
from fulling prone to the gj'ouiicl by an 4 ron ring ' 
round liis neck, the other end of which was built 
or thrust into the city wall in the form of a 
staple, and which thus kept him in a sitting 
posture. His edawdike hands were furnished .witlV 
nails half a foot in length, axid these were diig 
in agony dee]> into the burning sand. The frag- .. 
nients of a broken loiaJi, or water-vwel, at his' 
side told plainly of the accident that was doing/- 
the Fakir 1 11 draji to death. ^ , ' c\r 

For nigh on seventy yeans the Fakir had 1:101*110 
his self-iullicted torture outside the ancient gat^*-. 
w^ay. There were old men in Diinaghar, hut 
none so old that thej^eould remember the time , 
when that spot had been tenaiitless. Day and ’’ 
night througli the long years the holy , man had 
sat there, bound by his iron ring, hogging apd ; 
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praying by turns till lie became ^ one ot‘ the 
institutions of tUe place, and pilgrims came to 
toucli Ills hoary locks and go away comforted. 
His wants and absolute necessities, such as they 
were, were attended to by the priests of a neigh- 
bouring temple, one of wlioin came twice a day 
to bring In m food and bear otf any alms lie might 
have taken. ludraji retained nothing for Iiim- 
selL None can say for how many years longer 
lie would have kept his post, iiad it not been for 
the chapter of accidents whicli broke his water- 
vessel and brought the sleepiest soldier of the 
Thakore’s bodyguard on duty at the same burn- 
ing noontide ; but as it was, the aged Fakir’s 
time was come. 

Fainter and fainter grew the old man’s cries 
for help, till they were little more than a word- 
less moan. His "head fell back against the en- 
circling collar, and his tongue began to loll from 
his parched lips ; but still no one came, and tlie 
pitiless sun went on baking the wall behind him 
to the temperature of an oven. The lierce black 
eyes were becoming glazed, and the familiar 
objects on the plain were assuming fantastic 
shapes in the disordered vision of the dying man, 
when suddenly a distant footstep brouglit a 
ray of hope — a firm, swinging footstep, too, that 
told of honest boot-leather — not of the shuMing 
approach of some sandal-ahod or bare- footed 
native. Nearer and nearer np the road from the 
open country came the welcome sound, ami just 
as ludraji put all his remaining strength into one 
last feeble cry of ‘Water I' a tall young English- 
man sprang to his side, and, unslingiug a leathern 
bottle, held a cup of the cooling liquid to the 
Fakir’s lips, 

‘Thanks, Sahib, thanks,’ the old man mur- 
mured in Hindustani as lie finished the last drop 
of the precious draught. ‘You come too lute 
to save my life, though in time to make death 
easier. Thy servant is grateful.’ 

‘Tell me wliere I can had help or how I can 
move you from here,’ answered the young man, 
whose dusty, travel-stained, appearance and in- 
quiring glances bespoke him a stranger to Dil- 
naghar. 

‘You have given me all the help I need,’ 
replied. the Fakir, ‘and I move not from this 
spot till the Angel of Death releases me from my 
vow. Indraji is weary, and thanks God that that 
time is at hand — But tell me of yourself, young 
Saliibr Feringlns are scarce in Cilnaghar. ’Tis 
close on a year since a white face passed through 
the city gate.’ 

‘ It is '•ij^ecause white faces, as you call them, 
are scarce in Dilnagliar that I am here,’ laughed 
the young Englishman a little bitterly, ‘There 
are times, as you must know, good Fakir, or you 
would not have adopted this mode of life, when 
the society of one’s . fellows is best avoided. It 
^ is so with me.’ 

‘ Bo young, so brave, so merciful, and yet with 
the sound of desjmir in hia- voice I ’ the old niau 
,^haif wdiispered to himself^ eyeing his visitor 
'intently,; For a few moments he, seemed to fall 
into unconsciousness, and gazed out o\»’er. the 
'plain with a far-away expression on his face that 
was eloquent of the coming end. Bitt just as the 
' Englishmp had decided to go for assikanca, Hm 


to live. To-day’s parching thirst has conquered 
a body worn out with the batterings of close on 
a hundred years, seventy of which I have spent 
as you see me now. You have relieved me in 
my sore necessity, and I would fain do you a 
service. Perchance you will not believe in the 
old Fakir’s charms and amulets, but I beg of you 
to put it to the test, and see if Indraji has not 
spoken truly. Take this, and open it only when 
you know that I am dead. It will bring you 
your heart’s desire.’ As the Fakir spoke, he 
fumbled in the ragged cloth that girt his loins 
and drew forth a quill, three inches long and 
sealed up at both ends. This he thrust into the 
young Englisliimiu’s hand. ‘All that that charm 
may bring you,’ he proceeded, ‘ is yours, besto^ved 
by ' Indraji the Fakir for reasons which will 
hereafter be revealed to you. All that I ask 
in return is, that you mention that quill and its 
contents to no one — no matter whether lie be 
Sahib, Hindu, or Mohammedan — till you have 
read and understood what the quill contains. — 
Have I your promise to preserve absolute silence? 
You wall not have long to wait before you may 
break the seals.’ 

The young man slipped the Fakir’s charm into 
his pocket and gave a careless assent. Naturally, 
he had no faith in the old mendicant’s wizardry ; 
but his good nature prompted him to humour the 
quaint request. Satisfied that the gift liad been 
graciously received, Indraji made a sign towards 
the gateway. 

‘Now go on your way, Sahib,’ he said; ‘and 
as you pass thb temple with the red walls, before 
you reach th(3 great bazaar, stop, of your good- 
ness, and ask one of the holy men to come to me. 
My blessing go with you.’ 

The traveller, seeing that lie could be of no 
further use, took the Fakir at hia word. Passing 
through the gloomy archway, wliere tlie match- 
lock-man still slept on, be struck into the main 
street that led through the licart of tlie city, 
and, after giving information of the Fakir’s con- 
dition at the temple which had been indicated, 
made his way to the semi-barbaric palace of the 
Thakore, While he is parleying with the door- 
keepers and doing liis best, by persuasion and a 
little ‘backsheesh,’ to obtain an audience of the 
great man, let us see wliat it is that brings Basil 
Heygate on foot and alone to a pui'ely native 
city in a nou-British State, where Europeans are 
seldom found. 

Only a month before, and Heygate had been 
one of the gayest and smartest subaltern.^ in the 
30th Hussars, which regiment was then quartered 
at the up-coimtry station of MIiow. He was a 
favourite with his brother-officers and with the 
nien ; his father was wealthy, and made him a 
liberal allowance from home ; and his professional 
duties were carried out in a maimer which en- . 
sured him a successful military career. Sud- 
denly, one fatal mail-day all his bright prospects 
were dashed to the ground by the receipt of a 
letter from England which told him that liis 
father had been ruined by unfortunate specula- 
tions, and had died under the shock. It was ' 
quite impossible for Heygate to remain in tliq 
service under the altered ' conditions, “AVithout 
the handsome additions to his pay which he had ' 
received from home, be would barely be able 
to defray the mess expenses of a crack cayalry 
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regiment ; and lie took the only course open to 
him. He khl the circumstances ot the case 
before his Colonel, obtained six months’ leave 
of absence to England, pending retirement, and 
went down to Eoiuliay with a view tu returning 
home by the next steamer. Hut here a sudden 
impulse changed all Basil Heygate’s plans. While 
waiting at the hotel, he chanced on a paragraph 
in one of tlie Bombay papers announcing in a 
jocular vein that (4holam Singh, tlie Thakore 
of Diliiaghar, was about to purchase the cast-otf 
uniforms of a native infantry regiment, in order 
to give the lialf-wild levies wlio formed liis body- 
guard the semblance of civilised troops. The 
writer of the paragraph drew a humorous picture 
of the figure these hitherto half-clad warriors 
would cut wlien dressed as regular soldiers, but 
without any kuowle<lge of drill ; and he ended 
by advising tlie Thakore to buy up k second- 
hand sergeant-major’ to supply the deficiency. 

The hint was enough for Heygate, If the 
Kattiawar chieftain was bent on Europeanising 
his forces, he, Basil Heygate, was the man to 
do it for him. It would be a terrible drop 
for the once gay officer of hussars to swell the 
retinue of a native rajah, even though he were 
appointed generalissimo to begin with ; but it 
would be better than the idleness and uncertainty 
which would be his lot on reaching England j 
and at anyrate, if he found tlu3 new life un- 
bearable, he was not compelled to stay. Again, 
Diluaghar being a * protected’ State only, and 
not immediately untlcr British control, there 
would be none of his Mlow-coiiulrymen there 
to remind him by their presence of liis own 
altered position. As for his retirement from the 
English army, it would be just as easy to send 
in his papers from Diluaghar as from" Lomlou ; 
and having six months’ leave, there was no need 
for haste. After a risky week’s voyagoi in a 
native craft to Vcvawid, the Kattiawar port, 
where he left liis baggage, an eighty-mile tramp 
brought him to the scene of his adVenture with 
the Fakir. 

Thus It was that Basil Heygate found himself 
ushered into the presence of Gholam Singh, 
Thakore of Dilnagluir,’ and vassal of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. Gholam 
Singli was a iiftli-rate potentate, not even deemed 
worthy by the supreme Government of entertain- 
ing a British ‘Resident’ at his court, the result 
being that Diluaghar was about the worst admin- 
istered State in the peninsula. Tlie Thakore 
taxed his unfortunate people to the last possible 
pioj spending the hardly- wrung revenue, firstly, 
on the price of immunity from annexation which 
he paid in the form of tribute to the Govern- 
ment ; and secondly, on the selfish and indolent 
pleasures so dear to the Oriental mind. The 
history of the State of Diluaghar to some extent 
accounted for the ^^rasping character of its rulers, 
Gholam Singh and his family were not indigenous 
to the soil. . He was third in succession to Ferpz 
Singh, a warrior chieftain from the north, who 
bail conquered the country some time about the 
commencement of the century, only to find that 
the prize was not up to expectation. The then 
ruleiv of Diluaghar was captured and slain by 
Feroz Singh ; but the vast treasure with which 
the palace was accredited was never discovered, 
Aiaving been concealed just before the entry of 


the enemy, in some inaccessible hiding-place, by 
the Yazir Ivliaiiji, priuie-miuhter and chief officer 
of the household. The Akzir himself was sujh 
posed to have fallen in the corifiict which resulted 
in the taking of the city, and with him had 
apparently perished all cliance of ever discovering 
the whereabouts of tlie treasure. Those who 
know the ways of Eastern conquerors will under- 
stand tliat the absence of spoil wliicli was known 
to exist did not improve the lot of the conquered. 
Fei’oz Siiigli did his best to make up the ddiel- 
ency by oppressing the people ; and his descend- 
ants were faitliful followers of liis examph!. 

His Highness the Thakore received Heygate in 
.semi-stato ; that is to say, the audience was given 
in what he. called his ‘presence diamber,’ an 
apartment furnished with a mixture of real 
Oriental magnificence and second-hand European 
goods, bought cheap at some sale in Bombay. 
He emphasi.sed the unofficial nature of the re- 
ception by lying at full length during the inter- 
view on a common iron bedstead, which was 
coTej*ed‘ with silken cushions of rare workman- 
slop; and while Heygate was preferring his 
recjuest for military employment, he playe<l dip 
and ball diligently. But before he had said a 
dozen words, Heygate knew that his petition was 
to be granted. The air of insolent indifference 
which Gholam Singh chose to "wear towards an 
Englishman not in Government service failed to 
liide a triumphant sparkle in his lazy eyes at tlie 
idea of possessing this well-knit young officer for 
Ids own. As Heygate painted in Ids best Hindu- 
stani a glowing picture of wduit the Diluaghar 
troops would become under his tuition, successful 
elfoi'ts at cupping the hall became less freipierifc, 
and finally tlie Thakore flung the by aside and 
li.sieiicd unailectedly. Basil Heygate was anew’" 
plaything worthy of aiienlion, after .all. 

‘Your Highness would thus acquire an army, 
small perhaps in numbers, but one which iii dfs- 
cipline and drill would put to shame the forces 
of Bcindiali, Holkar, and the Kizam,’ concluded 
the applicant, who was nothing if not thorough. 

‘ My friend, say no more. 1 appoint you from 
this hour to the post of Chief Birdar of my 
army. No man who serves Gholam Singh has 
cause to complain of Ids master’s generosity, and 
you shall luive free quarters in the palace with 
a salary of two hundred rupees a month,’ said 
the Thakore with the edr of a man who vrixa 
doing a noble deed. The sunt he oil'ered to his 
new general ’ was less than the pay of a lieuten- 
ant in the English service but it would be 
enough, Heygate thought, in a native eity, where 
there" w^ere no social duties and no style to keep 
up. 

‘Rajah,’ proceeded the Thakore, addressing 
one of his ministers, * assemble such of the body* 
guard as are. on duty in the courtyard, so -tlmt 
the Sirdar may see his new cominamh’ ' , v . . 

The Thakore proceeded to a •window, followed 
by Heygate and by the other more or less dis* 
reputable-looking members of his ^ stn*te. In ' a 
few minutes some fifty men entered the court- 
yard below, and ‘fell in’ in a manner which 
suggested tlmt they had heard of such, a thing as 
driii, if they had never seen it. The attempted 
imitation of civilised troops was ‘further accentu- 
ate<l by the use of English words of command, 
which the native havildar in charge shouted 
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parrot-like without knowing a word of the 
language he borrowed from. The men were 
%rell-biult sturdy fellows eiiaugbj but uniiorm 
w'as unknown among them. Some few wore the 
ancient chain- mail in which tlie Saracens fought ; 
others were dressed in scraps of old European 
regimentals ; those who luid tunics not wearing 
trousers, and riovr'rra?.; but the majority were 
in native costume, ragged, and none too clean. 
They were all armed with matchlocks about 
seven feet long. The effect of the operation 
which their ofiicer called ^ Shudder humps ’ with 
these pieces was so ludicrous that Heygate 
smiled. 

‘ I under.stand that Your Highness has pur- 
chased European imi form for the men,’ he said. 
^Thafc will greatly improve their appearance.’ 

®Yes,’ replied Gbolam ; H have 'well nigh 
depleted my treasury to do so.’ 

\ ^ If I am to do justice to your patronage,’ con- 
tinued I-T(?ygate, ‘the men vshould be furnished 
witli niodern rifles, or at anyrate with percussion 
muskets. A soldieivlike appearance while they 
are armed with those matchlocks is out of the 
question.’ 

To the young officer’s surprise, his suggestion 
threw tile Thakore into a state of hysterical rage 
and excitement. He took off his turban and tore 
his hair; he. spat upon the floor and flung his 
arm.s over his head ; and all the while he bewailed 
his unhappy lot in having been clieated of. what 
he considered his patrimony by tlie failure of his 
ancestor to unearth the plunder of Dilnaghar. 
Here, he moaned, he had set his heart on having 
a smart body of troops imind him ; he luid 
ordered a bargain in second-hand uniforms, and 
a brilliant Sirdar hack been engaged ; but the 
whole project was to be spoiled because be had 
not money enough to , buy rifles. His Highness, 
in fact, comported himself after the manner of 
a thwarted Oriental potentate, which is very 
much the manner of a thwarted chikl. Y-hen he 
became calmer, he dilated to Heygate upon the 
circumstances of his enforced poverty, ainl finally 
dismissed him to rpiaiters wliich lie ordered to 
be prepared for the new Sirdax% The Thakore 
clo.sed the interview with an intimation that 
Heygate’s duties wouhl commence on the morrow, 
whmi there would proliably be entrusted to his 
care a scheme for providing the bodyguard with 
muskets or rifles. 

If or the first time in Ins life the young English- 
man salaamed to what a month before he would 
have- called a ‘dirty nigger,’ and retired. He had 
already conceived a wholesome contempt for his 
master, but, on the whole, he was satisfied with 
his day’s work. At anyrate* he had obtaincHl 
_ what he came for, and thougdi that wms xiot 
muck, it was the means of earning Ins livelihood 
ill a profession he understood. Far better tliat 
than walking about the streets of London penni- 
■ less ill search of employjuent which was sure to 
: be micongenial. Thus he ruminated as he dis- 
; eussed his first meal under Gholam SingiTs roof 
in one of two large but barely-furnislied apart- 
: menis that had been assigned to hinn The bed- 
rboni contained nothing but a common native 
' ‘ clmrppyf not nearly so good a one as that on 
'which his‘ own kitmutgbar had slept;’ 'and the 
/ sifcUhg-rooin boasted only a ricketj*' table and two 
the\,cmiied'’fowl was wall cooked and, 


decently served—a fact which prevented the tired ' 1 

traveller from indulging in too gloomy compari- 
sons between his present quarters and his luxuri- 
ous bungalow at MIiow. ,h' 

Heygate’s reflections were iiitemipted by the , f. 

entry of Rajab, Gholam’s prime-minister and . 
general factotum. Rajab was short and stout, 
with a cunning twinkle in his eye that suggested ■ . V 

an entire want of principle, relieved by a dash | 

of droll Immour. If he set himself to cheat any ' |. 

one, as in truth lie did very often, he would do - I 

it with an air of facetious relish, as though he . ? , 

cheated not for gain but for the sake of having . r 

his little joke. He saluted Heygate politely, and , 

seated himself in the other chair. ' 

‘ I bring your orders, Sirdar, for to-morrow,’ lie ? 

began. ‘ His Highness desires you to take two -J 

hundred men and to niarcli to Dhoonghar, thirty ' I 

miles north of this city. The Begum Luxmee- 
bhai of that place is in arrear with her taxes-— 
luckily for our little project— and yon will there- 
fore drive off all her Hocks and herds, and also • 

bear off anything of value in the Begum’s house. 

She is reputed rich, and you should return well ^ 
laden. This plan wifi save both her and our- 
selves trouble in computing the exact amount \ 

of her arrears, and it will moreover give His J 

Highness the means of purchasing the rifles which ' " 

his soul desires.’ ‘ 

Heygate listened horror-struck. To head a ' ' 

band of mami ding cattle-lifters and to plumler |l 

a helpless woman was as impossible to Inni as to =. 

hang the Begum Liixrneebhai on the nearest tree. I 

In his ignorance of the manners and cnstoius of - 

native States, he had supposed that the only , 

function of the ‘troops’ was to minister to the i: 

sense of ostentatious prid(3 to which the protected ^ 

rulers ding so closely, and his mistake was a : 

revelation to him. He had forgotten that here ' 

in his own dominions the Tlial?pre vais para- 
inaunt, and that the wail of the oppressed C(3ald 
easily be stilled ere it could reach the Supreme 
Govoriiirient from the. wilds of Kattiawar, 

Of course he recognised that there \vas an end 
of his project at once. His reply was 'aiY ‘indig- 
nant refasal. ‘ Tell the Thakore,’ he said, ‘ that 
he must get some one else to do his dirty work. 

I did not come here to act as chief cattle-stealer 
to His Highness. I shall refcnrn to Bombay at 
once; and I will take care that the Government 
is notified of the way in which the State of 
Dilnaghar is administered.’ „ . 

Rajab smiled lazily. ‘My young friend,’ lie 
said, ‘do not be ra.sh. His Highness has taken 
a fancy to you, and nio.st assuredly you would 
find departure in your present frame of mind a 
diliiciilt matter.’ 

‘ P.shaw 1 ’ said Heygate ; ‘ Ghokiii Singh knows 
better than to mok.*^t an Englkhmiui. I am ‘ 

quite w'illing to take all risk on that head.’ 

‘ Pardon me, my young iViend you are Impet-. ^ > 

UQU.s,’ answered Rajab. ‘ I did not say that you 
would be molested. I merely intended to convey . , 

the hint that here in Dilnaghar those who offend v. 

His Highness have a bad "time of it. Nothing 
brutal, you know ; the days of the bowstring are ; • ' 

, past Ihit a pinch of powdered glass orof.sotne^. . . ' 
thing stronger in one’s food j a quiet piod from ; 

a knife on that lonely road between here and 
Yerawal — why, there are a hundred ways of doin^ h' " j: 


it \ ) Yon understand me, I see.^ . . 
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Heygate did xmderstand. The price of refusing 
the post he had so eagerly sought would in all 
i pi\-)babiUty be secret assassination, carried out so 
I skilful!}^ that, the cause of his death would never 
be known. But he xvavered not for an instant. 

^Go and tell your luasteiV he repeated, ‘that 
I leave for Bombay to-night. Let him touch 
me at his peril.^ 

‘I will go; but I will give you an hour to 
think of it before T report to the Thakore, This 
is iinfoiiunate, and might have been prevented 
had .the Fakir Indraji not taken it into his silly 
old head to die this afternoon. We had hoped 
to get some hint from him, by force if necessary, 
as to tbe wbereabimts of the secret treasure. lie 
was the only man in Dilnaghar old enough to 
remember the sack of the city. — Think better 
of your resolve, my brave friend ! ^ and with, a 
courtly bow the plausible E-ajab departed. 

Tbe news of the FakiF.s death did not surprise 
Heygate, and he had other matters to think of. 
His best plan xvould be to start at once before the 
hour’s grace was up, and get as fai^ as he could 
on the road to Verawal before Gliolam had heard 
of his defection. Thank ’goodness, he had his 
revolver, and he xvould sell his life dearly if any 
hired ruliians attacked him by the way. Putting 
his hand in his pocket to see if the pistol was 
safe, his lingers came in contact; wdth the quill 
whicli the Eakir had given him earlier In the 
day. Now that the old man was dead, he re- 
membered that he xyas at liberty to open it, and, 
idly curious as to what he .should find inside, 
he broke the seals, A tiny .scrap of discoloured 
paper covered witli GuzeraU (iharacters rewarded 
his search. It was lucky for Heygate that his 
studies with a view to securing a Staff appoint- 
inent had included a smattering of the language. 
With amazement gradually dawning into appreci- 
ation of the vast importance of tlie paper, this 
is what he read : 

‘I, the Yazir Khanji, in future to be known 
as Indraji the Fakir, write this. The hosts of 
the conquering Feroz are at band, I have 
build ed* up the treasure in the city wall in order 
to .save it from hi.s* despoiling hands. The stone 
in which my sluudde is fixed is the key of the 
likling-place. Eemove the stone, and the wealth 
of Dilnaghar will be found. While I have life, 
I guard it from the extortioner. When I die, 
it shall belong to whomsoever I shall give this 
paper.’ 

So the aged Fakir stood revealed as none other 
than the Yazir Khanji, wdio nearly seventy years 
before had sat him down in this mean guise to 
guard his slaughtered master’s wealth fj*om the 
invader. What a lecord tliat brief paper held 
of fidelity to his .«elf-iiTipo.sed triust \ And to 
think that he, Basil Heygate, had chancjed upon 
the old man in his need, and had thus become 
po.s.sessed of informfttion which would mean the 
difference between life and deatli to him. Well 
he knew he could never disinter the hidden hoard 
from the city wall unaided, but at least it would 
enable him to make tenn.s with the Thakore, 
which would get him safely out of tbe country, 
and at the same time benefit the unhappy in- 
habitants by relieving their ruler’s exchequer. 

Heygate’s action was prompt. He sent hi.s 
' attendant for Eajab, and a.stonished that official 


with the new.s that the secret of the treasure was 
known to him, of course snppre.s.sing any aihisioii 
to Indraji, The terms he offered to Ghulam 
were these : in order to insure his own safety 
again.st any treachery, he would communicate 
with the authoritie.s in Bombay as to his where- 
abouts, asking that Ghulam Singh might be held 
accountable if he did not return in a given time. 
On receipt of a reply, he would divulge the 
hiding-place of the treasure on condition of 
receiving onc-tentli part of the value. This 
arraugejneiit lie iii.si.sted on having under Oho- 
lam’a own .signature ; .and he enGlo.sed it •with 
his letter to ilombay — only to be opened in case 
of liis non -return. He had no fear as to the 
.safety of hi.s letter, as the Thakore was in muck 
too great a hurry to finger the spoil to put any 
obstacle in its way, and as long a.s Heygate alone 
knew the .secret he was safe. 

In ten days an acknowledgment of the letter 
arrived. Within an hour Heygate conducted the 
Tliakore and liis ministers to the spot where the 
man they had known as Indraji had sat so long. 
The ring which had encircled the Fakir’s neck 
had been cut through in order to remove the 
body, but the stump" of the staple still projected 
from the wall, 

‘There!’ said Heygate. ‘Eemove that stone, 
and your quest will be at an end.’ 

’ Tlie masons whom they had brought set to 
woi'k witli a will ; and as the crowbars chinked 
and the great stone began to show signs of 
moving, the young man’s excitement was almost 
painful. YTiat if Indrajfs .story was a lietion, 
after all L ' Even the fear of the, Government 
would hardly save liiin from the Thakore’s first 
burst of disappointed rage. But relief came at 
last ; tlie great stone moved, ami topjiling forward 
revealed a siglit which struck the by.standers 
dumb with astoni.shmenfc. Tkexv, iii a va.st 
liollow, of which t lie stone liad been merely the 
doorway, were piled vessels of gold and .silver, 
heap.s of precioiis .stones and glittering gemsj 
which had broken loose from the rotting "liagB 
that had contained them, an avalanche of gold 
mohurs that had been apparently shovelled in 
like chaff, and several chests which spoke of still 
richer treasures to be explored. Heygate had 
hardly given a thought to his stipulated tenth 
share hilherto, expecting at the most a few thou- 
sand rupees, welcome but not omnipotent. Now 
he knew that a tithe of all that shining wealth 
would save his career, and send him back to the 
regiment he loved so well with more than enough 
for his needs. 

Three days later, when the hoard had been 
valued, Heygate was e.seorfced to the city gate 
with much pomp by the Thakore in pjerson. In 
hi.s knap.sack he had a draft on His Highness’s . 
Bombay agents for seven lacs of rupees— -the 
equivalent of fifty thousand pounds. Anived at 
the memorable archway, the final parting took' ' 
place, ‘I hope,’ said the retiring Bmlar, ^that- 
Your Highness will not aiow find it necessary to 
harry the Begum Luxinecbhai or any of your, 
subjects. The Government would > be sorry to 
hear of it.’ , ' ^ ■ 

To this diplomatic hint Gholam Bingli replied 
suavely enough ; ^ I am a beneficent ruler, my 
1 frieiuf; my people will participate in the wealth, 
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jon liave broiiglit us. 
)ara(.Iise 


Thanks to you, Dilnaglinr 
will b 0 a paradise of content.’ 

But a subterranean scowl struggled bravely 
wiLli tlie smile on His Highness’s face ; and as 
Heygaie turned his horse’s liead for the road 
along which he had tramped footsore and sick 
at heart three weeks before, lie thought with 
satisfaction of the letter and agreement lying at 
Bombay. They stood between him and^well. 
His Highness the Thakore’s pleasure. 


BLACK LABOUR IN QUEENSLAND. 

The Bill which has lately been passed by the 
Legislature in Queensland permitting a renewal 
of the importation of South Sea Islanders, or 
Kanakas, for employment on the sugar plantations, 
has caused a good deal of discussion in England 
both in the Press and in Parliament. Not 
unnaturally, the fear has been expressed that a 
repetition might occur of the abuse.s which took 
place prior to the Commission of 1885, in connec- 
tion witli the recruiting of coloured labourers, 
and that, if the measure passed niichallengod by 
England, it might be thought Iier approval was 
being given to a scheme which has in some 
quarters been denounced as little better than 
slavery. Tlie facts of the case, liowever, show not 
only that black labour is absolutely necessary in 
Queensland, unless the sugar industry is allowed 
to die out, but that the hiring of Kanakas has for 
years past been conducted under stringent regu- 
lations, laid down by tlie Queensland CJovern- 
meiit, requiring that ships carrying immigrants 
shall be licensed, and providing that agents shall 
be on board to see that ‘ all islanders have volun- 
tarily engaged themselve.s, and have entered into 
their agreements with a full knowledge and 
understanding of their nature and conditioiis.’ 
There is evidence, however, that the rules laid 
down have not in some cases been sufficiently 
observed. Under the new Act, thevefoj'o, they 
have been made still more severe ; and as the 
Queensland Government seem determined to sec 
them, cariied out, and to punish any infririgement 
of them, there is no reason to appreheiid that 
the reiutroductioii of black labour will not be 
properly conducted. As regards the treatment of 
the ^ .Kanakas when on the plantations, recent 
testimony, wdiich I can confirm from my own 
observation in the colony, shows that they are 
well housed an«.l fed, receive a fair wage, and 
when their time is up, return to their homes with 
some money in their pockets, unless, indeed, they 
have spent it in bright- coloured clothes and hand- 
kerchiefs, for which they have a weakness. 

The causes which have led to the reintro- 
duction of black labour into Queensland are ’not 
far to seek. The tropical heat, although neces- 
sary for the growth of the sugar.cane, renders 
fielddabmir by the white man so unpleasant,^ that 
he will not submit to it, at all events at such 
wages as the planters can afford to pay. So far, 
well enough j but the white man in attempting 
to exclude the necessaiw Kanaka, and thus adhere 
' to the political cry of * Australia for the white 
maii’^under which the present Premier, Sir 
Samuel ’Griffith,.* came into^ power— has- almost 
destroy‘; 0 fl one of' the most important industries 
in. Q'^xeepsland. p’ortunately, however, the folly 


of this pedicy has now been perceived ; the edict 
against the black man has been witlulrawn, and, 
according to recent accounts from the colony, the 
sugar-planters, whose estates were going out of 
cultivation, are again putting forth their energies, 
and a new era of prosperity may .fairly be antici- 
pated. 

The exclusion of the Kanaka, so far from being 
in the interest of white labour, has proved 
exactly the contrary, for statistics show that the 
decrease in the numbers of coloiire<l lalmurers 
has been follo^ved by a decrease in the same 
ratio in the employment of wdiite mem Ac- 
cording to Mr W. a". Ackers of Townsville, there 
■were seven thousand coloured men employed in 
188(-) in the Mackay district of Queensland, and 
eight thousand white people; -while in 1888, wlieu 
the number of coloured men had been reduced to 
two thousand, the wliite men employed numbered 
only four thousand, being a decrease of fifty per 
cent, in two years. According to the same 
autliority, the usages paid to the Kanakas through- 
out the colony in 1888 amounted to between fifty 
and sixty thousand pounds ; wliereas during the 
same period the -white men employed either 
(.lirectly or indirectly in connection with the sugar 
indnsfciy receive<l as much as one hundred and 
seventy- four thousand pounds. 

Tlie interests involved are of some magnitude. 
In 1887 the capital invested in this indust.ry 
was five million pounds, and the value of the 
machinery for the production of sugar was one 
million pounds. One quarter of the total area 
under cultivation in Queensland was under sugar- 
cane. The value of sugar exported in 18SS -was 
eight liundred tliousand pomnls ; and of the sugar 
consumed in the colony, two hundred thousand 
pounds, giving a total of one million pounds. 
In 1890 the value of sugar exported had dimin- 
ished by one hundred thousand pounds — the 
result of the policy above desct%ed. As the 
reintroduclion of suitaldo labour, no-w resolved 
upon, means the continuance of an industry of 
these proportions, the subject is of considerable 
importance as regards the futiu’e prosperity of 
Queensland. - 


M A R G U E 11 1 T E. 

8hk lingered ’iniihst tlie lilies white and fair. 
Marguerite, 

Herself the fairest flower that blos.«omed there, 

Pure and sweet. 

The music of her voice came unto me 
Soft and low ; 

She sang of happy day.s that were to be 
Long ago. 

It was a golden dream of Hope and Love, 

Born but to die. 

The lilies drooped their heads the storm-clouds came 
Across the sky. 

Au<I I have Avandcred on through weary years, 

Life’s music fled, 

Since my fair Lovo, my little gentle flower, . 

¥; ¥ 7 . V, dead,;': ■; :i;: a:’-- ^ '.SSlrilllrtiSfiliS 
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THREE AUSTRALIAN BOOMS. 

In all coiiiitries accustomed to the ups and downs 
of mining ventures, the news of a large find of 
either gold or silver causes the most iiiteiise 
excitement. The mere rumour of a ricli dis- 
covery at any place is sufficient to send hundreds 
of the Bedouin population of the mining districts 
flocking to the spot These seem always ready 
to flit on the shortest notice to other fields, 
always ready once more to try their luck in a 
fresh gamlfle with Nature. So they wander about 
from field to field, sometimes making money, 
more often losing it ; seldom, very seldom keep- 
ing it when made. In no part of the globe is 
this more constantly seen than in the Australian 
colonies. The Australiaiis are indeed a gambling 
comimmiiy, always ready for a ‘plunge,’ whether 
it be on the almost daily horserace or tlie 
last-discovered Ekloi^ado. Wages are high, so the 
working-man has usually a few pcmnds to spare. 
The generality of them cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to try tiieir luck at the game v>diich has 
made so many of their employers rich. The 
successful speculator is always ‘ en evidence,’ 
an object of envy to some, and a lure to others. 
The ruined gambler sinks out of siglit, and the 
lesson he might teacli is never iearned. 

IVhcn^the .Broken Hill silver mines were first 
discovered, and it had been satisfactorily proved 
that silver really existed in payable quantities, 
half the population of Australia went ‘silver 
mad.’ The land round Broken Hill was pegged 
out into claims to tlie extent of thousands of 
acres. Companies were started by the score, 
many of them with barely sufficient capital to 
pay the expen.se.s of sinking a hundred-foot shaft 
or driving a moderate adit. Every one bought 
scrip ; shares rose at the rate of pounds daily. 
The clever ones realised fortunes and sold out; 
the majority held on for that little bit more which 
all . men want, and in many cases ]o.4 all A 
few of the lodes when properly opened up turned 
out enormous quantities of silver, and, until the 
present strikes, paid large dividends. The ma- 


jority of tlie companies Lave now coliapseci, 
others barely pay working expenses. 

Some curious .stories are- told of fortune.^ made 
or missed at this time. One prospector was 
j sinking along the line of a lode wliicli ran 
I througli his claim. As he 'went down, he found 
I the lode kept constantly wfideniiig and then 
‘pinching’ again, an almost certain sign that 
it "Would soon die out. He therefore sunk till 
the lode widened again, and then sold his claim 
fora few Iimidred pounds, very pleased atliaving, 
as he considered, got a vciy good price for a veiy 
bad article. It is only natural to BUppose that 
bis guileless joy was not so keen when he heard 
that the claim had turned out one oi the best 
on the field, worth in the market fully a million 
sterling. 

The ‘ mining boom ’ was quickly followed by 
a ‘boom’ in property. Muslirooiii land and 
building societies started in numbers. Town 
properties changed hands again and again at 
I enormous price.s. Very often no cash ]>assed 
I betw'een buyer and seller, bills being taken in 
payment- — in many cases never met. One block 
of buiklinga and the land on wdiicli they stood 
were sold to a .speculator, wbo paid a small 
ckq3osit, with permission to pulldown the build- 
ling and erect better ones, more suitable for the 
i good time coming. The old material was Iiardly 
o IT the ground before the ‘boom’ collapsed; the 
purchaser could not meet his engagements, van- 
: ished ; and the unforlunato seller found himself 
I with iiis property once more on his hands, but 
: minus the buikling.s. * . - , 

.In the meantime prospectors from Broken Hill 
Inul gone to the west coast of Tasmania, where 
silver had, it w’as believed, been found in the 
early days of the convict occupation. . These 
men went through almost incredible Imrdships. 
The country was covered either with dense bush 
01,' button -grass swamp. Bfding was impossible. 
All their provisions bad to be carried on 
their backs ; their ffilankets, wet through by, day, 
were often their sole coveting at night. How- 
ever, their efforts were rewarded, outcrops of ore 
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l^eing found in all directions. The first lode 
worked in the neighbourhood of Mount 55eelian 
gave very good results. A company (the Silver 
Queen Company) was formed with fifteen thou- 
sand pounds capital, which was all called up and 
expended in sinking and machinery. Within 
a few moil ills this mine had yielded such a large 
amount of both argentiferous galena and kaolin 
ore, that the directors found themselves able to 

declare two dividends. 

A gigantic rusb now set in for the field from 
all tlie surrounding colonies. Within the next 
two years, over fifteen hundred eiglity-acre claims 
had been pegged out. Manganese and other 
outcrops, indications of silver beneath, rvere dis- 
covered in large numbers. Nearly two hundred 
companies were formed in Hobart alone, others 
in i!jeelian and Melbourne. Roads were made 
by the Government; also a railway commenced 
by them from the port of Strahau to the town 
of Keelian, which had coinnienced to spring up 
as fast as building materials could be put on 
to the ground. A nuiuber of large hotels were 
built, and no sooner built than crowded — three 
people often sleeping in a tiny room, others in 
the bar, on tlie tables, anywhere. Zeehan, froiii 
a small collection of huts, burst into a town of 
some thousands of iiiliabitauts, boasting of gas 
and water companies, two Stock Exchanges, a 
perfect posse of hotels, shops with large plate- 
glass window.?, churches, banks, a town hall and 
a corporation. Three private railway companies 
w^ere formed, and very soon commenced woi-k. 
In the vicinity of Mount Duiulas, seven miles 
from Zeelian, rich discoveries of ore were made ; 
and the market vabie of some of the mines, 
judged by the price of the shares, exceeded two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, with a keen 
demand. All the road frontage between Zeehan 
and Duudas was pegged out into building allot- 
ments j had these been built on as intended, the 
houses would have formed a street as long as 
from Batter.?ea Bridge to Liverpool Street. 

Everything looked prosperous, and the gam- 
bling in niiniug scrip in all parts of the colonies 
raged more furiously than ever. The country sur- 
rounding the lodes (generally dark slaty rocks), 
the quality of the ore, the general direction of 
the lode.?, all seemed to point to a successful issue. 
In one of the Duiidas mines (the Central Dundas) 
the writer himself saw a lode which had been cut 
; through ninety feet wide, of black gossan, thickly 
eovex’cd with chlorides, which .sparkled like dia- 
,* monds in the light of our candles. The streets 
of Zeehan at this time presented a curious, busy 
appearance, swmnning with people of every trade 
and nationality : miners in their muddy garments, 
stockbroker.?, .speculators, visitors, aiict mining 
' experts (these, last quite ready to give excellent 
: Reports about anything provided payment was 
fin proportion), telegraph boys, drays laden with 
tinker, horses wdth silver ^ ore-— all splashing 
through the mud, and continually pas.?iTig and 
.repassing up and clown the narrow, dirty street. 
Ore was now being raised in Tons and stacked, 

, mdy to send away to he smelted when the raih 
. .ways were o];)ened, lim who had niade fortunes 
. -lit Broken Hill came to Tasmania, gave it as their 
be! let that' the' lodes w^ere ^true fissure/, and 
backed ' up^ their ‘opinion by iiive.^ting largely in 
' shares.^ Blit ,one doubt was expressed, and this 






only by the most cautious — that the enormous 
output of silver would lower the q^rice of the 
article so much as to leave no niargin for 
profit. 

Siiddenly, when thing.? were looking almost at 
their be.st, and people were pi’ophe.sying that the 
‘boom’ had hardly begun, the Bank of ALni 
Diemen’s Land closed its doors, forced to do so 
by the united jealousy of other commercial insti- 
tutions. Then follorved other banks and building 
societies in Melbourne, These suspensions soon 
brought the mining aliarea down to their proper 
value, which wais in many ca.ses nothing at all, 
dear at the price of the paper they were printed 
on. The bank being closed, no money wxas forth- 
coming to pay calls, so nmnliers of the mines had 
to .shut (low'll for w^ant of capital. In others, 
'work had never been started, and all the funds 
'were found expended in salaries to men with 
nothing to do. Other lodes piiuTied out, or were 
^driven’ for and mi.ssed, owing to Maults’ and 
other eccentricities of Nature, Gradually mine 
after mine closed down ; the .swxarm of adven- 
turer,'-; who luul Hocked to the field drifted avuiy 
to otlier finds, those only remaining who could 
not get awnxy through W'aiit of fund.?, or who were 
I connected in some way with the few mines wdiicli 
! still xvere kept working, generally by English 
I capital. Txvelve months since, Zeelian and Dundas 
were rapidly-grown'ng town.?, W'ith every pros- 
pect of having between them in the future over 
one humired thousand inhabitants. Now, most of 
the bokds are empty, the house.? in many case.s 
aliaiidoned by tlieir owmers, on!}’ a few mine.? 
I W’orking with" hope hmg deferred, and the furor 
I has died out. x\.ll the ‘bitten ones’ have for 
consolation is probably a bundle of valucle.ss 
milling .scrip, wdiieli they may perliaps occasion- 
ally turn over, regretting sorrowfully that they 
did not sell out during the boom, wdiich they still 
I fondly hope may come again. 


BLOOD ROYAD^v* 

CHiVrTKR XV. — A WILLING rillSONER. 

At Oxford all that day, Mr Archibald Gille.spie 
of Durham College found liimseU' in a very ■ 
singular po.sition indeed for an iiiKhirgradnate of 
such unrpiestiouetl and re.spectable manners. For 
he w^as keeping Maud Plaiitagenet shut up behind 
a .sported oak in lier brother’.? room.?, and clan- 
destinely supplying her with lunch, tea, and 
dinner 1 

This somewhat compromising condition of 
affairs in the third pair left of Back Quad New 
Buildings had been brought about by a pure con- , 
catenation of accidents, “When Maud left Ohkl- 
dingwiek that morning, with nothing in her 
purse, she had trusted to Dick to .supply 'her 
with the wherewithal for paying her way back 
again. But as Dick wa.s not at home when she < ^ 

reached his rooms, she had been compelled to ; ,> r 

'tvait in for him till he returned from Ohidding- ' /h 

wick. For the same reason, she was . obvioitsly ' m, 

unable to supply herself with, food, a-fc un hotel ,• ‘ 

or re.staurant. Being a Plantagenet,; indeed, she C'', 

■ * Copyrfglit IS92 in the United SMos .of Axiwea by tlio - 
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would have been far too proud to let Gillespie 
su!?pect these facta by overt act or word of hers : 
but somehow, he guessed them for himself, and 
soon found his suspicions confirmed by her very 
silence. No\v, the scouts or college servants have 
■a key of the ' oak,’ and can enter meirs rooms at 
any inoineiit without waj-niug beforehand. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but for Gillespie to 
take Dick’s scout frankly into his confidence ; 
which he did accordingly. Already, he had for- 
gotten his eleven o’clock lecture ; PlaWs Hqmhlu' 
had gone to the wall before a pretty face : and 
now, he went outside tlic door to plot still fiu'tlicr 
treason, and shouted, after the primitive Oxford 
fashion, for the servant. 

‘ Look here, Robert,’ he said, as the scout came 
up, Hliere’s a young lady in deep mourning in 
Mr Plaiitage net’s rooms. She ’s Mr PlautagenePs 
sister, and she’s come up to see him about this 
dreadful affair the other day, you understand. 
But he’s gone down home ibr the morning to 
Chiddingwick — they’ve crossed on tlie road — and 
he mayn’t perhaps be back again till late in the 
evoniug. Now, I can see the young Iady^s got 
no money about her — she came away hurriedly — 
and I don’t like to offer her any. So I ’m going 
to telegraph to Mr Plautagenet to come back as 
soon as he can ; but he can’t be here for some 
time yet, anyhow. Of cour.se, the young lady 
Tiutst have soiuetliiiig to eat ; and I want you to 
litdp me with it. Tell the porter who she is, 
and that she ’ll probably have to stop Iiere till 
Sir Plautagenet comes back. Under the circuni- 
stauces, nubod}^ will .‘^ay anything about it. At 
luncli-tinie, you mu.st take out something quiet 
and nice in my name from the kitchen — chicken 
cutlets, and so forth — and serve it to the youmg 
lady ill Mr Plautagenet’s rooms. Wlien Mr Plan- 
tagenet returns he ’ll see her out of college.' 

As for Robert, standing by ohsequious, he 
grinned from ear to ear at the obv!o\is prus])ect 
of a good, round tip, and undertook for liis part 
with a very fair grace tliat the young lady’s needs 
.should be properly provided for. Your scout is 
a person of infinite resource, the most servile of 
his kind : he .scents tips from afar, and would 
sell his soul to earn one. Even in this age of 
eufightenmeut, how'ever, an Oxford college still 
retains traits of the medieval monastery 

from which it sprang; women are banned in it; 
.-and ’twould have been as mucli as Mr Robert’s 
•place was worth to serve the unknown yunng | 
lady in Dick PlantagenePs rooms without leave j 
from head(piai‘ttir.s. So he made a clean breast 
of it. Apiplicatioii to the Dean, however, resulted 
•in his obtaining the necessary acquiescence ; and 
^Gillespie devoted himself through the rest of 
itluit day to making Maud as comfortable as was 
•possible under tlie circumstances in her brother’.^ 
Tooms till Dick’s return from ChuUHngwick. »So 
charitably wiis he minded, indeed, that he hardly 
left her at all except at meal-times. Now, in tlie 
course of a loim day’.s tSk~(l 4 Ste, two people get 
to know a wonderful deal of one another, espe- 
cially if ihey have mutually sympathetic natures ; 
'".and before Dick returned that evening to set 
Inland at liberty, she. and Gillespie felt already 
like old friends togetliex". 

. J)ick didn't get back, as it happened, till long 
.after' Hall ; and then it was too late for Maud 
to catch a train kick that evening. The reason 


for the delay was simple : Dicdc hadn’t reccked 
Archie Gille.spie’s telegram till his retiuii from 
the rectory. Pie had .stopped there to luncli, ni 
Mrs Tradescaiit’s recpiest, after his into-view with 
Mary ; and for Clary’s sake he thought it best 
to accc‘|.)t the invitation. So the end of it all 
was Unit Dick had to had his si.ster a bed under 
the frienilly roui ol‘ a married Fellow of his 
college ; luid that before he took Iier round there, 
he, she, and (dlle.q)ie Lad a long chat together 
about tlie prospects nf the situation. 

‘Mr Gillespie and 1 have been talking it over 
all day, ]>ick,’ Muml said very decidedly, ‘and 
we’re both of us of opinion- mo.st distinctly of 
opinion, that you onglitu’t, as a duty to mother 
and to us, to do anything that’ll compel you to 
take back again the one great forward stuq> you 
took in coming to Oxford. Mr Gillespie says 
rightly, it's easy enough to go down, but not 6y 
any means so easy, once you’re there, to climb 
up again.’ 

‘I ought to do wliiitever makes me earn an 
immediate income soonest, though, for all your 
sakes, Maud,’ Dick objected .stoutly, 

‘Not at all!’ Maud answered with' Plautagenet 
decision, and with, wisdom above her year.«, dic- 
tated no doubt by her love and pride in her 
brotlier. ‘You oughtn’t to sacrifice the future 
to the present.’ Then she turned to him rpute 
sharply. ‘Did 3*011 see Mary Tudor to- day?’ 
she asked, regardless of Gillespie’s pre.seiice, fur 
.she considered him alruafly as an old friend of 
the family. 

The tell-tale colour ruslied ii]) fast into Dick’s 
cheek. ‘Yes, I did,’ lie auswereil, half .faltering. 

‘ And vShe behaved most nobly. Slie behaved as 
you ’d expect such a girl to behave, Maud. She 
sprke of it quite beauti fully.’ 

.'M.aad dreu* back, triumjihaut. If Mary liad 
been there, she could imve tlirown her thi.u arms 
round her nei-k and kissed hmv ‘ Well, and .'i/m 
di<lu’t advise you to go and settle at (Jhidditig- 
wick !’ Maiiid cried witli proud euniideiice. 

‘She didn’t exactly uthise me,’ Dick answered 
with some little hesitation; ‘but she ac(|uiescefl 
ill my doing it ; and she vSaid whatever I di(k 
slie’d always love me equally. In point of fact,’ 
Dick added, S(.miewhat sheepishly, ‘ we never were 
engaged at all before to-ilay : but this morning 
we settled it.’ ' 

Maud showed her profound disappointment, 
m\v, almo.st her contempt, in her speaking face. 
To say tlie truth, it’s seldom "we can any of us 
see anything both from our own point of view 
and some one else’a a.s wcdl. Maud could gee' 
nothing in all this but profound degradation, for 
Dick, and indirectly for the family, if Dick went . 
buck to Ohiddingwiek ; while Mary hacLonly i 
thought how noble and devoted it \¥as .of her ' 
unseiilsh lover to give up everything so readily 
for liis mother and sisters. , - 

‘ I think,’ Dick ventured to put in, since Mary’s 
.reputation wuas at stake in Maud’s mind, ‘she was- 
most— well, pleased that I should be willing to— i 
to make this sacrifice-— if I may call It so—bec-auBc ' 
I thought it my dnty.^ 

* Inland dung herself pii The floor at his side, 
and held his lianR in hers passionately. *0h, 
Dick,’ she cried, clinging to him, ‘dear Dick! 
she onglitn’t to have thought like that! Sh,e 
oughtn’t to have thought of tts! She ought to 
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have til ought, as I do, of you and your future! 
If I, who am your sister, am so jealous for your 
honour, surely she, who’s the girl you meau to 
marry, ought to he ten times more so V 

^So she is,’ Dick answered, manfully. 'Only, 
don’t you sec, l^Iaud, there are diifereut ways of 
looking at it. She thinks, as I do, that it ’s best 
and inost imperative to do one’s duty first; she 
would give me up for herself, almost, and wait 
for me indefinitely, if slie tliought I could do 
better so for you and dear mother.’ 

Maud clung to him passionately still. For it 
wus not to him only she clung, but also to the 
incarnate honour of the family. ‘ Oh, Dick,’ she 
cried once more, ‘you mustn’t do it ; you mustn’t 
do it; you’ll kill me if you do it f AVe don’t 
mind starving; that’s as easy as anything; but 
not a second time shall we draggle in the dust 
of the street the honour of the Plaiitagenets.’ 

They sat up late that night, and talked it all 
over fi'om every side alternately. And the more 
they talked it over, the more did Gillespie come 
round to Maud’s opinion on the matter. It might 
be necessary for Dick to leave Oxford, indeed ; 
thoiigh even that would be a wrench ; but if he 
left dxford, it w’oiild certainly be well he should 
take some other work — whatever work turned up 
—even if less well paid, that would not unclass 
liim.: ■ 

And before they separated for the night, 
Maud had w-rung this concession at least out 
of her wavering brother, that he would do 
nothing decisive before the end of term ; and 
that, meanwhile, he would try to find some more 
dignified employment in London or elsewliere. 
Only in tlie last resort, he pi-omised her, woiihl 
ho return to Chiddingwick — and his father’s call- 
ing, That should be treated as the final refuge 
against absolute want. And indeed liis soul 
loathed it ; he had only contemplated it at first, 
not for himself but for his kin, from a steiui sense 
of fluty. V 

Gillespie saw Maud off , at tlie station next 
morning with Dick. He was carefully dressed, 
and wore, -what was unusual with him, a flower 
in his button-hole. Maud’s last words to him 
were : ' Now, Mr Gillespie, remember ; I rely 
upon you to keep Dick from batde sliding.’ 

Anci Gillespie answered, with a courteous bow 
to tlie slim pale little creature who sat in deep 
mourning on the bare wooden seat of the third- 
class carriage {South-eastern pattern) : ‘You may 
count upon me, *Miss Plantagenet, to carry out 
your programme.’ 

As they walked hack together silently up the 
High towards Durham, Gillespie turned with a 
.sudden dart to his friend and broke their joint 
reverie. ' Is your sister engaged, Dick V lie asked 
with a somewhat nervous jerlc, 

‘AYliy, no,’ Dick answered, taken aback — 'at 
least, not that I ever heard of.’ 

‘I- should think she wpiild he soon,’ Gillespie 
retorted meaningly. , > 

- ' ^ Why . so P Dick inquired In t\n unsuspecting 
.voice. 

AAYell, she’s "very pretty,’ Gillespie answered; 
.'and, very, clever; and very, distingiiisheddook- 

, ‘She pretty/, Dick admitted, unsuspecting 
as -before. Ho. man ever really romembers his 
.o\yn pistes . are women., ‘ But, you see, she never 


meets any young men at Chiddingwick. There ’s 
nobody to make love to her.’ 

‘So much the better!’ Gillespie replied, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

(5h be contimicd,) 


LOHG-DISTAHC.E HIDES. 

The recent perforiutunces of German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian horsemen perforce invite com- 
parison with former feats of a similar kind ; and 
of these, as far as authentic records allow com- 
parison, Britain has almost the monopoly. The 
accomplishment, between Berlin and Vienna, of 
journeys which varied, according to the route 
chosen, from three hundred and sixty- one Eng- 
lish miles to over four hundred, in any time 
less than eiglity-five hours, exhibits the men 
wlio took part in the tremendous race as active 
and untiring riders, if not as honseinon. It is 
luirdly necessary to observe that between a 
‘good rider’ and a ‘good honsemaii ’ there is 
a wide and important difference ; the former 
term implying strong seat and light hands 
only, wdiile the latter indicates in adclitiuu tliu 
rider’s intimate knowledge of his inoiiixt, and 
ability to get out of him the last ounce wffthoub 
inflictiilg injury. In the majority of cases, the 
Austrian and German ofllcers proved themselves 
bad liovsemen ; the horse ridden by Count Star- 
hemhe.rg, the winner, died of exhaustion the day 
after its arrival at Berlin ; the Irish mare upon 
which Baron Eeitzeiistein won the second place, 
fcdl from sheer fatigue as soon as her rider dis- 
mounted, and could not be induced to rise for 
several hours ; while at least five other competi- 
tors literally rode their horses to death. These 
disasters, repugnant to feelings of liuiiianity, indi- 
cate the inability of the riders to measure the 
endurance of their mounts. Any man who can 
keep ill tlie saddle can ride a horse to death. His 
sole requirements for the feat are a hard heart 
and a strong whip ; but it requires a horseman 
in the highest sense of the word to get out of his 
animal in a given time the maxi mum quantity of 
work it can safely perform. The peculiar tem- 
perament and nervous system of the horse— the 
pluck which give.s the thoroughbred his value— 
require careful study and attention. Other beasts 
of burden — the elephant, camel, mule, and bul- 
lock — are so constituted that no punishment wall 
persuade them to go on when tired out ; a well- 
bred lior.se, as every one knows, if pressed -will 
gallop till he drops dead. 

Foremost among English feats of liorsenuinsliip 
we have one which for generations has been 
represented in the circus , ring. Dick Turpin’s 
famous ride from London to York has taken its 
place among nursery legends ; nevertheless, it 
was actually performed, and stands as a record 
of its kind. The highwayman, riding witli'i-the 
ver}'’ best reason in the world — the safety, of lik 
neck — covered the distance of over two liinidred 
miles in a little under twelve hours. This par- 
foriuance stands alone as the longest and fastest 
journey ever made on the 'same, horse. Most of , 
the long rides of ivhich record exists have - been' ^ 
inade for wagers/ such records are therefore 
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reliable. Squire Osbaldestone’s midertaking to 
ride two hundred miles in ten liours, which he 
accomplished so successfully on the 5th of Kov- 
ember 1831, is one of the most remarkable feats 
of emlurance in the saddle, and has the merit of 
freedom from cruelty. Tiie Squire rode his race 
on the Newmarket racecourse, changiug’his liorse 
every fourth mile. Four miles is a safe limit for 
siicli a purpo.se, as tliut splendid horseman knew. 
Tliree-mile laps could have been covered in time 
relatively a little better; but a sound horse iu 
fair training could do his four miles without t.lis- 
tress in such time as to make that distance, with 
the consequent reduction in the number of 
changes, the most suitable for the pnrpo.se. Mr 
Osbaldestone used sixteen liorse.s for his task, and 
rode standing in his stirrups like a jockey, while 
die kept his mount at best speed from start to 
finish of its four- mile heat, having quite a ‘ set-to ’ 
with his pacemaker at the end of each. d.lie 
Squire was a hard man, and iu good training, so 
suffered no bad effects from his exertions. 

A most creditable performance by Australian 
Mounted Infantry, in April 1889, also deserves 
mention, as luiving been conceived and carried 
out in a truly sportsman-Hke spirit. The mem- 
bers of tlie Gympie Mounted Infantry luiving 
been out in camp for maiiauivres at a place called 
Lyttop, near Brisbane, arranged to race home, 
a distance of one hundred and sixteen miles. 
With a discretion the German and Austrian 
executive had done well to copy, over-riding was 
provided against by the stipulation that no horse 
should win a prize if he arrived at the winning- 
post distres.sed, or in such condition that he could 
not do a further distance of ten miles. Eleven 
men, fully equipped in luarcliing order, started 
from Brisbane at 2.40 p.m:. on Wetlnesday the 23d 
April, live winner, Private Edwards, riding 
twelve stone ten pounds, arrived at Gympie at 
2 n.M. next day^, thus travelling the one hundred 
and sixteen uiiles in twenty- three, hours and 
twenty minutes. Tlie route lay over roads heavy 
from continuous rain, and included the crossing 
of a range of hills .which threw out several of 
the^ competitors. The second man, Sergeant 
O’Neill, actually rode a better race than the 
winner, as his horse carried fourteen stone three 
pounds, and came in only a few yards behind 
Edwards’. The third and fourth men also arrived 
home within fifty yards of the winner. The 
horses ridden in this remarkable race were all 
tlior<.>ughbreds, and were in perfect training. 
It is luirdly necessary to observe that a long 
course of jjreparatiou is essential to fit any horse 
for such a journey. 

This Australian^ race has value as £urni.shing 
trusfc\yortliy data ’ on which to estimate the 
travelling power of men and horses, for which 
purpose tlie Austro-German competition is abso- 
lutely useles.s. Every man who got home in the 
latter— -and of the one hundred' and nine Ger- 
mans only seventy-two appear to have reaclicxl 
Vienna — Drought in bis horse in such a condition 
that if it did not succumb altogether, its career 
of utility was at an end ; each unfortimate animal 
bore testimony that it had been taxetl cruelly 
beyond its powers, and proved in its state not 
how far it could travel, but that it could not 
travel thd distance asked of it and survive. 

Our ancestors perforce made most of their 


journeys on horseback until public conveyances 
became genera], ainl, as might be supposed^ ioiig- 
di.stance rides against time were not imcoinmoli. 
One conspicuous case has lately been unearthed 
by a descendant of the rider, hir Thoina.s Cole, 
in 1614, rode from London to Shrewsbury, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty-four mile.s, in 
fourteen lioiins. He started from London at 
tiiree o’clock on the morning of 4th August, and 
reachetl his destination before fiv(3 o’clock the 
same afternoon. M"e are not told how often he 
changed horses ; but the then condition of the 
roads, if they deserved the name at all, makes 
it certain that he did so W’ith considerable fre- 
quency, As an example of sturdy endurance, 
this performance deserves a more prominent place 
in our records of horsenianslvip. We recall otlier 
feats of the same kind in the last century, hut 
none quite equal to it. 

Finally may be mentioned the brightest example 
of pluck and endurance in the saddle known 
to us — Captain Charles Townley’s extraordinary 
journey on horseback from Belgrade to Constan- 
tinople ill October 1849. ^Tliis ride of eight 
hundred and twenty miles was not inspired 
sporting motives ; it was a race for life, not the 
riders ; a splendid response to the call of duty, 
and no more. How it came to be made is briefly 
told. It will be remeinbered that in the year 
mentioned the Hungarian War of Independence 
came to its bloody close, and the patriot Kossuth 
and many of bis friends were compelled to seek 
in flight’ safety from the fate which threatened 
them as rebels against Austria. They made their 
way to VTdin, and there remaiiied, trusting to 
the hospitality of the Turks. Austria and the 
Forte’s hereditary enemy Eussia demanded the , 
.surrender of the fugitives, tlneutening war. if i 
tiidr demand were refused. The Buitau was 
disinclined to give up men lie regarded, iu tv 
manner, as guests ; but fear of Rus.sia might have 
overcome his scruples, had the B 2 *iti.sh ambassa- 
dor, Sir SlraifoiH Chnuing, not appealed to his 
.sense of honour and dignity to stand firm. Sir 
Stratford Canning was a piower at Pera, ami the 
Turks had grown accustomed to look to him for 
guidance at critical times ; hence, when the Czar 
I pressed for a plain answer to his demand for 
' the exti’aditioii of Kos.suth ami his compatriots, 
the answer dictated by Canning ■was ‘Nod: 
Bassia and Austria forthwith recalled their re- 
presentatives from the Turkish capital, and war 
seemed inevitable. Turkey, quaking with feurj 
turned to Calming; his advice had led her into; 
the scrape ; he should see her through it. Sir 
Stratford wa.s not a man who did things by 
halves ; the responsibility was treinendoius, but 
he did not shrink. He took upon hlmsel! to 
promise that England would stand by Turkey 
ill the struggle, and appealed to Lord Palmerston 
to ratify the promise witlioiit an hour’s imiieces^ 
sary delay. 

Ill those pre-telegrapiMc days the ‘Queen’s 
Messenger’ held a more responsible position in 
his country’s service than he does now. As 
in this instance, the question, ^deace or War Pi:; 
might be decided by his spaed ; and where rail- 
way.? did not exist, his speed often depended on 
his horsemanship. Thus, when Lord Palmerston 
looked about him for a man to convey hia 
message of approval to Canning, he sought not 
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only one on whose energy and t]*(istworthiness 
he could rel}^ bufc one who could turn to the 
very best account the means of travel available. 


He saw the inght man in Captain Townkyj a 
tauioits rider to hounds, and an inta’cjjid soldier. 


Sli 


■ 


Him, ‘Old Pam’ deispatclied with' orders to 
‘ spare neither yourself nor others.’ On tlie iJOtli 
October the messenger left Belgrade, carrying 
the assurance of Eiigdand’s support, despatches 
had already been sent by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the Porte, and if these arrived before 
Captain Townley brought his, all might be un- 
done. Everything was in favour of Austria’s 
winnmg tlie race: three special relays of mes- 
sengers were waiting at various points on the road 
to carry on the despatches, and if Townley meant 
to arrive first, his work was cut out., He proved 
himself equal to it in the teeth of difficulties 
which might well have pardoned failure. He 
had eight hundred and twenty miles to go, 
cluingdng horses wherever and whenever he could ; 
the roads, never of the best, were deep with mud, 
and he had to cross the Balkans at night in utter 
darkness. Twice, the horse he rode fell with 
him ; xUiid not half the journey had been covered 
when an old gimshot wound worked open and 
drenched him with blood. Save when he stopped 
to change horses, and once for six hours to .sleep, 
lie spent five clays and eleven hours in the 
saddle, latterly almost fainting with fatigue and 
loss of blood. But lie won his race : at halfpmst 
five on the morning of the 28th October, he 
reached the British Embas.sy at Pera, and learned 
that his magnificent perforiiuiuce had not liecn 
in vain. Sir Stratford Canning wars enalded to 
announce tluxt the British llect luul been ordered 
to the Dardanelles ; and Austria and Russia, 
baitied, sullenly wdtlidrew" the demand they dared 
not attempt to enforce. 

Witliont doubt, the horses used in this ride 
snOered severely. But Iiow wnuld it have fared 
W'ith Captain Townley’s mission had lie been 
merely a bold and enduring rider, and not a 
liomemaii who kneiv exactly how far he might 
tax the poivers of his mounts? He must have 
failed. Making ‘ the more haste, the less speed,’ 
he ' Would have ridden his first horse to death 
half-way through its stage, and xvoiild have found 
liimsLdf hopelessly ‘ thrown out.’ 

Long-distance lides in the.se days of universal 
railways are more in the nature "of idle experi- 
ments than tests of equine endurance from which 
deduction, s of practical value can be drawn. Of 
' late years, forced inarches have been a somewhat 
prominent feature in the programme of woik 
annually carried out by our own cavalry regi- 
ments, and the.se, hy reason of the manner in 
which they are performed, are of genuine utility. 
To move a body of cavalry at .kicli speed that 
on arrival at the point whex'e its offensive 
.services were required, the horses were exhausted, 
<>bvicmsly would be the purest folly. And how 
far the average, not the best, hor.se can travel 
: in a given time and axHve = fit for fitrthe work 
afttjr , reasonable rest is a matter in wMcdi we 
■ cannot be ,too well informed. Such’ knowledge 
•Js gained only by experiment, and only expert 
inenta’ made by fairly large bodies of cavalry 
judiciously, regulated command serious atten- 

' It does- not ' coma fairly under the heading of 


this paper, but while dealing with the .subject 
of liorst's’ staying power, it may be of interest 
to mention that .some Eastern nations wlio give 
endurance its full value, encourage its develop- 
ment far more practically than clo we. General 
Sir Harry Prenclergast told the writer that he 
was on one occasion present at a race-meeting 
; lield at Teheran at which the shortest race was 
eight miles and tlie longest txventy -four ; tlie 
races he witne.«sed being quite the usual thing, 
and in no way exeeptionariu Pensia. The bare 
sugge.stion of an eight-mile race would create a 
semsation at Newmarket ; nevertheles.?, to ride 
it well -would demand jocke 3 ^ship of a Iiigher 
order than our .sliorter races develop and to 
wliich XYo are acciistoined in this country. 


RALPH THORNLEIGHS PICTURE. 


CHAPTER IV. — CO NCLUBIO If . 


‘Although the present Exhibition at Burlington 
House contains an exceptionally large number 
of works of unusual merit, we have no diiiicnlty 
in selecting the picture of the year. Our choice 
falls without liesilation. iqxou Mr Ralph Thorn- 
leigh’s “Despair” (No. 35 x). This iiowerful work 
cannot fail to attract universal attention, and 
it i.s not easy to describe it; without employ- 
ing language which savours of exaggeration. It 
i.s long .since such faultles.s teclniique, such mas- 
tery "of cohmr, .such ability to ex pre.s,s emotion, 
have been discovered by an unknown arti.st We 
do not recall luiving lieard Mr Tliornleigh’s name 
before; but the ])ainter of “Despair” will, we 
are confident, take liis place ere long among the 
foremo.^d portrait painters of the day. We shall 
watch Mr Thornleigh's career with interest.’ 

Colonel Stardale read it once ; rose from the 
breakfast-table and read it again ; then dropped 
the Times and his eyeglass together, and gave 
the bell a pull which brought hi.s valet up-stairs 
four steps at a time. 0 ^ ^ 

‘Hansom I’ he gasped, almost before the door 
was opened, ‘ immediately ! ’ 

The ]maii vanished*,* and Colonel Stardale picked 
up the newspaper to read ‘Tlie Royal Academy'’ 
column a third time. He had been to Burlington 
House once, just to say he had been thei'e, and 
had read the press notices to be able to ‘talk 
Academy’ at dinner: but the season being now 
fairly under weigh, he had been too busy to 
spend more than a 2 :)erfunctory luilf-hour at the 
Exhibition ; and having no artistic proclivities, 
liad spent the time talking to friends iB.stead of 
studying pictures. He had not even entered tlie 
room where No. 357 hung, and had heard no- 
mention of it until last night, when young 
Trip.stone of the Guards a-slced him with "a 
X^eculiar <grin -whether he had ‘seen No. 357 
at the Academy.’ Mr Tripstone’s remark re-, 
ciirred to him as he read - the Twies critique, and 
at the same moment it iiashed upon him that 
Thoniieigh. was the name of the artist who made 
that fiasco of Miss Cairnswood’s portrait. A hor- 
rible suspicion seized him, and he. stepped ifito 
the hansom which awaited him,, and drove the 
few huudved vartH inY to PiecadUlv- Inoldn'fif "verv ' 




few hundred yards up' to Piceadilly, looking very 
much disturbed. , ' # 


. He was soon standing, catalogue in hand, before 
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EalpVs masterpiece, wliicli bad caiigiit bis eje 
the moment be came into tbe room. The last 
sbred of hopeful doubt was dispelled : No. 357 
M’as the ‘ (airicatiire ’ be bad only a month since 
coiideuiiied to destruction in that garret off 
Jlolborn. Colonel Stardalo lioiiestly believed tbe 
picture a daub when he saw it uu the easel ; hut 
now a strange feeling of awe came over him as 
be looked up at it. Beatrice stood, ber head 
turned slightly to llie left, wearing an ex])ression 
lie bad never seen upon her face ; her hands 
were clenched tightly before her, and the whole 
pose betrayed an agony of hopeless despair. 
Oolonol Btardale was unable to remove his eyes 
from the face; he was anything but an impres- 
sionable man, but there was a souicthiiig in the 
portrait which held him spollbound. 

The voices of a party of early visitors brought 
liini to himself, and he turned Imstily away. 
* What does it mean V he wondered as he walked 
out through the turnstiles and tlowji the stairs, 
‘ This is terrible. Every one will recognise her, 
and .she will be the talk of the town'. I wish 
I had seen the picture de.stroyed at the time ; 
but who ever would have dreamt of seeing in 
the Academy such a daub as it looked? Hung 
on the line, too 1 And held up to special notice 
by the critics! ‘‘De.spair.” What does it all 
mean ? Tlie chatter will be something awful.’ 

Colonel Staialale’s prognostications proved cor- 
rect. People who knew Beatrice— and the 
number of her friends had quadrupled since her 
eiigngemeut~“Saw No. 357, and exclaimed ut once; 
‘ i^i iss Cairuswood, by all that 's mvslexious ; 
engaged to Colonel Stardale, you know’ ; Hk(^ can’t 
have much to despair about ! ' Tlume W’ere a few 
who liad known llalpli Thunileigh in his more 
pj-o.speroua days, and had olxserved the atlenlioii 
lie was wont to pay Mi.ss Macallan's pretty niece ; 
and these wuire able to constiMiet a neat and 
]»athetic little, story out of the nuiie3.'ials at 
Ihoir command. It bore no i‘e.semblance to tlie 
true one, but that mattered nolhing ; it received 
general credence, and a fortniglit after tlie 
.A.cademy opened, the picture was the he.sl-di.s- 
cussed subject in London. The. striking talent 
of the ai'tist w'as tpiite enough to make a sensa- 
tion ; and this, in conjmictiun with the engage- 
ment of the young lady to so W’ell known a man 
as Ctjlooel Stardale, made a dish which was 
served up daily in club and drawing-room and 
never palled. 

The talk began, as usual, in whispers, increased 
to a murmur, and rapidly grew into a I'oar. 
Peojile gave up pretending iliey did not know’ 
there was a story attached to No. 357, ’when the 
topic was broaclied before Colonel Stardale. He 
could go nowhere but before long some lady 
cornered him and begged him to ‘explain.’ In 
vain he would plead ignorance : in vain he 
declared Miss Cuirnswood knew no Mr Thorn- 
leigli, and never in her life had given any artist 
‘sittings and equally in vain he tried to e.scape 
or turn the subject Never a day passed but 
some now legend wan brought to iris urnvilling 
.ears to receive the stamp of his contradiction ; 
he could go nowhere in comfort ; he could fmd 
j>mm only in his chamliers and at Warriston 
Btpiare. 'Beatrice, wdio had been harassed even 
more, unsparingly than himself, had given up 
going' out altogether ; and the Colonel saw anqdo 


reason for liex* seclusion in tlie changed. look.s 
w’hich indicated her indifferent health. The 
truth was Mi* !i\Iacallan’s difficulties wave fast 
coming iu a ciisis, and liis sister, refiolutely closing 
her eyes to the physical injury she was doing 
her niece, worried Iier unce{i.singly to lake the 
step which her ealculatiun.s coindnced her would 
rescue Messrs Macallan & Sou from disaster. 
But no entreaties to name a day, a w’eek, or even 
a monili for the w’cdding, moved Beatrice ; she 
ceased urging reasons and excu.se.s for postponing 
the ceiamiony ; and argue as she w’oiild, her aunt 
could wwing no reply from her hut tliat she did 
jiot wdsh to marry yet. The scnsutioii lier por- 
trait caused hud taken her utterly cihatik She 
had known when she gave Balph permission to 
exhibit the ]ncture that she must he recognised ; 
but she had io.st sight of the fact that her engage- 
ment to Culunel Stardale gave her a far xnore 
prominent social place than she xused to fill, and 
it Iiad soon been bujaie in upon her that ‘No. 
357 ’ had made her almost a public character ; 
lier daily walks had brought this home in a 
particularly distasteful form. 

Nevertheless, Ihere wais a bright silver lining 
to the cloud. In her inmost heart .Beatrice 
revelled in the thought that she had been the 
means of bringing her lover success. Hope 
sprang again into vigorous life, and hearkening 
daily as she did to niimberlc.ss pro})bticies of name 
and fortune for Ihdiih Thurnleigh, it wars not 
W’oiiderful lliat slie rcd'used to name the day for 
lier mairiiige. 

Pier inieiuled husband had xievor iutpiired if 
.she could account foj‘ the curious clmractci* in 
which the n,rtist had poi'trayed her ; he shniuk 
from alluding to tlm topic ’wliicli had given him 
so much annoyance, but none the less Im sus- 
pected iu liis ffaiiceeVi life llie existence of a 
chapter lie hail not been pemilttcd to read. He 
had privately questioned Miss Macallun ; but that 
discreet W’oinnn knew^ noiliing ; she had never 
heard of Mr Thonileigh, and wais quite sure 
Beatrice was equally ignorant. How couhl she ? 
A poor artist who lived in an attic ! The Colonel 
might depend that Mi.ss Macallan’s theory was 
right— namely, that this painter, who undoubtedly 
wa,is a very clever one, had seen in the pliotugi’apli 
the inffnite pcissibilities offered by Beatrice’s 
beauty, and had deliberately made a convenience 
of the Colonel’s order to paint a sensational 
pii’turc which should attract aiteiitioii. 

‘Can you not take legal steps to force him to 
suppress the picture?’ concluded Miss Macallmi. 
PI am sure jmu %vould be justified in punishing 
such scandalous audacity.’ 

But tbe Goluiiel shook his head ; now tho 
mischief was. done, it would only aggravate 
matters to pro.se cute, even if the man liau over- 
stepped the law, which he thought hxeaedingly. 
doubtful. ; 

M don’t know wlmt to say, I’m sure/ said 
llhs Macallan fretfully. ‘I’m- ^getling quito 
iinxioirs about Beatrice, slie is looking- so pale 
nnd seedy. It’s all worry, you know, Colonelq 
it’s entirelj’- owing to tbe scandal capsed by’’ this 
wretched picture.’ , ' 

Colonel Stardale winced perceptilffy at tli6 
word ‘scandaV but it seemed to convince him of 
the necessity for taking, deiinite steps. ^ ^ ■; 

‘ We cannot allow it to go on/ he said decisively* 
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^You must take her away from town, beyoiitl 
the reach of prating tongues, as soon as possible. 
Say to Bxnghtori.’ 

l\Ii.ss Macallan rose to tlie occasion instantly, 

‘ I will tell Beatrice what you say, Colonel Star- 
dale, and Pm sure when she learns it is your 
wisli, she will go to-morrow'.’ 

Beatrice, as her aunt w'ell knew, would be the 
last to urge objections to such an arrangement ; 
but her motives for desiring to leave towndihered 
widely from those ascribed on her belialf. Tem- 
porary residence at Brighton, or at any spot dis- 
tant from town, meant a definite reprieve for 
so long as that absence might last ; and she 
embraced the proposal eagerly. 

The Colonel breathed more freely when she 
had gone, for he had not enjoyed being seen with 
her latterly ; to be mixed up in a scandal of this 
description with an obscure artist was intensely 
odious to him, and Mi.ss Oairnswood’s absence 
gave him a sense of greater independence and 
freedom. But he soon realised that her depart- 
ure had done nothing to save him from the in- 
cessant questioning, whatever it had accomplished 
for her, and ere long that came to pass which 
he dreaded above airtliings. The Society papers 
took the matter up, and vied with one another 
in the publication of stories mendaciously sensa- 
tional. The Colonel chafed miserably under it, 
hut realising that he could do notliing to stem 
the tlood, waited with what patience he might for 
it to subside. 

But meantime the ‘incture scandal/ as it had 
come to be called, tlourislied with a vitality that 
seemed indestructible, and at length the Majj- 
f(dr Gazette brought forward a new story which 
roused the Colonel to action, unaware though 
he was that it trod heavily upon the heels of 
truth. 

*We learn upon the best authority,’ said the 
Maiffair^ ‘ that Mr Tliornleigh’s now famous pic- 
ture was painted under most romautic circum- 
stances. The original of the portrait — who, as all 
the world knows, is Miss Cairnswood — was at one 
time engaged to be married to the artist. Misfor- 
tune threatening the relative upon wliom Miss 
Cairnswood is depeudent, the match was broken 
off; and it is more than whispered that the 
marriage since arranged for her with a gentleman 
well kiiown in society is not wholly unconnected 
with that misfortune,’ 

'’Piis suggestive paragraph was scarcely in print 
before .gome considerate but anonymous friend 
brought it under^ Ealpli Thornleigh’s notice : 
theretofore he had ignored the various inventions 
with which the weekly papers regaled their 
readers, but now lie also felt that the time had 
come to try to put a stop to tlieim Accordingly 
h© oalkd at the office of the Maijfair and requested 
an interview with the editor. He had some 
trouble in gaining admission to the sacred pre- 
cincts of the editor’s room ; but- once within 
its portals ho lost no time in coming to the 
point. , . ' ■ - ’ , 

have called/ he sai A Ho ask you to favour 
’.me with the name of the person who hirnislied 
'that story about my picture, published’ in vour 

editor’ smiled pityingly, ^Quite impossible, 
Mr Thomleigh ‘5. absolutely against our rule, to 
flisdose the name of a' correspondent/ , ‘ - 


‘But surely you acknowledge my riglit to 
demand the name/ returned Ralph warmly. 

Again the editor smiled an aggravating smile, 
‘ Absolutely impossible, sir/ he rej)efitc(l blandly. 
— ‘But,’ he continued, scenting useful ‘copy/ 
‘ no one is better qualified to deny the story — if 
it be untrue— than yourself, Mr Thonileigh, If 
you will deny it, I shall be most happy to publish 
anything you may wish to .say.’ 

‘ I didn’t come here to confirm or deny any- 
thing,’ answered Ralph, with no litlle irritation : 
' I want the name of the busybody who sent you 
the story.’ 

The editor’s smile gave place to a look of 
lofty indignation. ‘ I must bid you good-day, Mr 
Tliornleigh/ he said, rising from his chair and 
ringing the bell. 

Ralph swept out of the office in a rage, and when 
he reached the street, pulled out the paper to read 
that paragraph again. ‘ I would have burned the 
thing ten times over rather than have brought 
this upon her/ he muttered, ‘I only trust she 
may never see it’ Success whose fruits .she 
would never share was scarcely worth achieving 
at any price, but purchased at the cost of annoy- 
ance to her it was w'orse than ignominious 
failure. 

The editor of the Maijfair had another visitor 
that morning in the person of Colimel Stardale. 
The Colonel, more deliberate in his inoveinents, 
but not less firm in his purpose, felt that justice to 
hiiuBclf demanded inquiry. He had no difficulty 
in obtaining access to the editorial sanctum. The 
editorial doors flew open at tlie mention of his 
name ; but the editorial breast refused to impart 
its secrets even to Colonel Stardale, for tlie simple 
tiaitli wa.g the editorial imagination had inspired 
the ‘pur/ ill question. Colonel Stardale would 
not stoop to press for the information ; but the 
editor was kind enough to volunteer a statement 
for which he ^vas scarcely prepared— namely, that 
Mr Ralph Tliornleigh hiul called a few hours ago 
on the same errand, and 'when the editor olfered 
to publish a denial of the story, Mr Tliornleigh 
had refused to deny it. On learning this, Colonel 
Stardale took up his hat and bowed himself out, 
leaving the editor to spend an unhappy afternoon 
ill the pages of ‘ Barkiu’s Law of Libel.’ 

The Colonel left the office and •walked back to St 
James’s Street at once. He had a distinct purpo.ge 
in mind, and acted upon it as soon as he reached 
his chambers. He sat down and %vrote Beatrice a 
cai’efuily- worded account of the Mlayfaii^s stojy and 
his visit to that journal’s office ; he asked her to 
tell him frankly whether or no there W'ere any 
truth in it. If she did indeed love another man, 
he would at once release her from her promise 
to marry himself, and never ask what had incited 
her to give that promise. He concluded by re- 
questing her to regard his letter as confidential, 
and to deal openly with him ; slie would do him 
grave wrong to give him her hand without her 
heart. ■ > ’ 

It must be admitted that it cost the Colonel no 
great effort to write this letter. His nice sense 
of propriety had been cruelly lacerated ; and his 
pride had been severely wounded by ih^^Mmjfmr% 
thinly- veiled imputation that he owed his, seeming 
conquest of Beatrice to the machinations of needy 
relatives with designs upon his wealth, His love 
was sincere so far* as it went; but it •was by hb 
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means so deeply rooted that lie could not tear it 
up if necessity arose; and as lie closed and 
addressed tlie missive, he told himself that he 
was alrea<Iy a free mam 

Nevertheless, the prompt reply he received from 
Beatrice was not ahxigether palatable to him. She 
said that: since he had asked a straightforward 
(piestiou she w'oiild give an honest answer. She 
ilid love another man, and that man was no other 
than Ralph Thornleigh. She explained that Tier 
permission had Been asked and given to exhibit 
the picture, though at the time she had no sus- 
picion of the attention it would command. Slie 
sincerely regrettetl having thus been the innocent 
means of causing pain to so kind a friend, and 
was sii^e Mr Thornleigh wouhl share the feeling. 
Finally-— and this was the pill the Colonel found 
so nauseous — she thanked him for his offer to 
release her from her promise to marry him, and 
most gratefully accepted it. 

‘Most gratefully accepts it!’ The Colonel 
did not care about the phrase at all. He could 
not blame her, however ; so he crushed down 
Ins resentment, and wrote her a kindly letter of 
farewell. 

Tlieu he countermanded certain articles of 
jewellery he had ordered ; directed h is man to 
pack up immediately ; placed two or three friends 
under vows of eternal secrecy, and conffded to 
them that his engagement was at an end ; and 
left for Switeerland, serenely coutideiit that all 
London would hear of it within the week. He 
was not mistaken. During the first fortnight of 
his stay in the Eiigadlne he received no fewer 
than ninety letters condoling with liim on the 
shameful treatment accorded him at Miss Cairns- 
wood’s hands. The Colonel answered all with his 
eustoinary piinctiiality, and told liimself that he 
might show in town next season with a perfectly 
‘ clean slate.’ 

We may pass over the scene enafited at the liotei 
at Brighton when Miss Macallan learned of her 
niece’s dismissal of Colonel Htardale ; it was not 
edifying. We will turn rather to ]\rr Thorn- 
leigh, who received from Beatrice on Uie day tlie 
Colonel’s farewell reached her, an urgent sum- 
mons, which he obeyed in the promptest fashion. 
He called upon Mr Macallan, told him he was now 
in a position to offer Beatrice a comiortable home, 
and recpie-sted leave to ‘speak to her.’ Uncle 
Angus, who at the moment his vi.sitoi’ arrived 
was poring over a long letter from his niece, 
had very little to say. If Mr Thornleigh felt that 
his future was quite ass\u’ed, and that he was pre- 
pared to take care of Beatrice, IMr Macallan had 
no objections to urge : quite the contrary ; he 
would wish him God speed and bid him hasten to 
her at once, Ralph gave the required assurance, 
and went off to Brighton by the next train. 
Beatrice met him at the station ; and has not lust 
sight of him since. 

The long-delayed crash came soon after Colonel 
Stardale’s departure, and the news, gleane<l from 
the Tillies^ drew from him a frank and generous 
offer of help, which, however, much to his sister’s 
chagrin, Angus Macallan declined. Eventually, 
.however, some friends combined to shirt him again 
in business, and he is getting ou very well. He 
now lives at Hackney, which suits him, but which 
; Miss Macallan calk ‘ an impossible place.’ Ralph 


and Beatrice are settled at Twickenham. He i.s 
fast making a i-eputation, and says Beatrice helps 
him ; tins may or may not be true, but they are 
very happy. So is Colonel Stardale, who is%tiU 
a baclielor. 


JEWISH DOCTORS. 

Throughout the middle ages in both Europe 
and the IList the science of the physician was in 
the hands of tlie Jews. We find at Bagdad and 
at Paris, at Yienna, and even in the Vatican, 
beside Prince and Pope, a Jew installed to be the 
court physician. Not only so, bub the faculties of 
Medicine in the universitiea sprang out of Jewish 
schools. Manjf of the Jewish Doctors were lield 
in the highest esteem, waire the authors of works 
still extant, and contributed by no means a little 
to the emancipation of the science from .super- 
stitious methods. 

At a very early age medicine was practised 
among the Jews, and the words of the author of 
the book Eeclesiasticiis, ‘ Honour a physician 
with the honour due unto him for the uses which 
ye may have of him : for the Lord hath created 
him,’ show in wliat esteem he was held. More- 
oveiv the words that follow let us see that even 
ill the days of the .sou of Siracli — the secoiul 
century before Clirist — the Jewish doctor had 
a.ssumed a recognised position in. the Oriental 
courts. The author goes on to say: ‘He shall 
receive honour of the king. The skill of tlie 
pliysician shall lift up his head : and in the 
sight of great men he shall be in admiration,’ 

It \s 1‘emarkable that the son of Sirach in the 
aecouiit of the physician confines lii.s commenda- 
tion to legitimate practice, as w^e should now term 
it, and gives no countenance to the astrological 
quackery which was so largely imported into the 
art of liealing, He says : ‘The Lord hatli created 
mediciue.s out of the earth ; and lie that is wise 
will not ablior lhcni’--by these medicines berks 
as well as minerals are to be understood. ‘Of 
such doth the ajmthecary make a confection.’ 

That wrong-doing aiicl .sickness were intimately 
eonnected .seems to have been a notion from an 
early age. When the blind man was healed by 
Christ, the que.stion was a.sked whetlier he had 
sinned or his parents, that he liad been born 
blind ; and in the book of Ecclesiasticus the 
instruction given to the sick is, first to ‘leave 
off sin, and order thine hands aright, and cleanse 
thy heart from all wickedness;’ and after that,' 
‘Give place to the physician, for the Lord hath 
created him : let him not go from thee, for thou 
ha.st need of him. There i.s a time wdreii in. theii 
hands there is good succciss.’ 

In later times, a sect among the Jews made the 
practice of medicine one of its main objects ; tliii? 
was the sect of the Essenes and Therapuia*, of 
whom Josephua and Philo give such eurioue 
accounts. Jostqihus relates how he saw a pos- 
sessed man healed in the presence of Vespasian 
by one of this sect, named Eleamr. The practice 
seems to have been supeustitions. He nitrocluced 
a certain root into the nose of the efifflicted man, 
and pronounced the name o! Solomonr, together 
with some magical fonnuke. 

Akiba was a phyiiician of repute, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, as was also hk Mend klmiael. The 
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two doctors were walking together in Jerusalem 
one daj^ when tliej^ were consulted b}^ a sick 
maiij and gave him a prescniJtiom A gardener 
standing by at once qinjstioned tliein. ‘Who,’ 
asked he, ‘afflicted this man?’ 

‘ God,’ was their reply. 

The gardener at once posed them with, ‘Then 
how dare you iiieu interfere with the work of 
GocIT’ 

After a moznenUs pause, Akiba said ; ‘You are 
a gardener?’ 

Tes— that is my trade.’ 

‘ Wiio produces fruits out of tlie earth V 

‘ God/ answered the gardener. 

‘Then/ said. Akiba, ‘how di\vc you meddle 
with His work?’ . 

As tlie man was confounded, Akiba explained 
that us in a field grew weeds witli the good seed, 
BO were the elements of disease in the body o! man 
along witli the principle of health, and that as 
God gave the tiller of the soil the work of clear' 
ing the ground of weeds, and nourishing the good 
seeds, so did He send the . physician to eradicate 
the evil from man’s body, and encourage the 
growth in him of vigour and vital force. 

The Talmud gives us an insight into the 
medical practices of the Jewish physicians, and 
we see that although there was much that was 
absurd and superstitious, there was nevertheless 
some souird principle, and real research into the 
origin of disease. Y'hat is very remarkable is 
that the physician Samuel, who died 243 A*i>., 
devoted himself to dissection, and at his deatli 
left a sum of money to be spent in the ijurcliase 
of corpses for anatomical research. >Sueh studies 
could not be prosecuted without great danger, as 
the vulgar were certain to be alarmed, and were 
likely to fall upon a Jew who explored Ihe con- 
struction of a dead body. 

Abba Oiimna was an illustrious pliysician of 
the fourth century, and a man of great nobility 
of character. He would not receive a fee in his 
hands, because he feared discouraging poor sick 
people from visiting him, as they might think he 
would not care to attend to them if unable to 
richly reward him. He had, accordingly, a box 
put in his anteroom with a slit in it, ana every 
patient put in just what he liked, Avhether he 
■were rich or poor. But peril aps the most striking 
story told of him is this. One day two students 
' f>f niedidne visited him from a distance and 
asked to be lodged with him overnight. He 
gave them up a room in whie]i was a handsome 
carpet. Hext morning they run oif wutli the 
carpet, wcmt to the bazaar, and there offered it 
for sale. Oumna came bj^, and seeing the carpet, 
but not recognising the men, asked its price. 
They bade him offer a sum. He named wliat he 
would give for the carpet, but the.y replied it w as 
too little. ‘Hot at all/ said he j ‘that is what 1 
paid for a carpet precisely similar to this one/ 
Then the two students told, him it was his carpet 
■ayhich they - had carried ,off, and asked him 
' .whether he had not formed an opinion that they 
were great rascals, nvlien he found how his hospi- 
tality had been abnsetl. 

b 'ifHpt -at all,’ answered the physician. A child 
^ Israel mever judges any from a first offence. 
Cpme-T-I, will buy hack my caipet, and do you 
give the 'money to the poor/ • • ' 

Wheii Ouipua was consulted by very ' poor 


persons, after he had recovered them from their 
disease, he was wont to give them money and 
say: ‘How go— -get you bread and nzeat ; those 
be the best doctors to attend on you lieuceforth.’ 
The remedies scattered here and there hi the 
Talmud have been collected in a curious work by 
Giinzburger, published at Gbitingeri in 1743. Jis 
already iuiiiuated, many of them are of no real 
value. AVe will pass from the Taliuudic period 
of medicine with one quotation vrhich does not 
breathe the spii'it of gallantry : ‘ There is a cure 
for all sicknesses if the stomucli be clear ; for all 
aches and. pains if the lieurt be not affected ; for 
all troubles if the head be not attacked ; but 
there is no relief from a bad woman/ 

All iiuuieuse destruetioii of medical bboks as 
well as of otlzers took place when the Saracens 
conquered Persia. Saacl, son of Abii-AAhtkkas, 
wrote to Omar to know what was to be done with 
all the books that had come into his possession. 
‘Throw them into the river,’ answered Omai'. 
‘If they are good for anything, Allah can and 
will direct us without them ; if good for naught, 
the sooner got rid of the better.’ 

Bassorah became a great school of medicine 
among the Jews, and Omar himself thought it 
advisable to call to las aid tlie {auioiis Jewish 
physician Abu*Hafsa. Tlie Calif Moawiyah I. 
encouraged the translation into Arabic of Hebrew 
tracts on the science of healing. The Bassorah 
school was moved to Bagdad, and from this school 
issued Isaac-ben-Amram, a native of Damascus. 
He was called in to attend the Emir of Cuirouan, 
and found that a Ghrxstiaii physician %vas also 
in attendance, who opxxosed all that he prescribtid. 
Then Isaac witlidrew, saying : ^ Disagreement 
among doctors is worse than tertian lover.’ 

Isaac-ben-Solomou, or Abu Jakub aa he was 
called, was a disciple of the foznner .Isaac, and 
was born about 832 a. :d. He died at the age 
of a hundred, unmarried. >Some one said to him 
in his old age : ‘ Are you not sorry that you leave 
behind you no children?’ ‘Hot at all,’ answered 
the physician. ‘ I leave what is better than chil- 
dren — my treatise on Fevers.’ Another version 
of the skuy is that he valued his eighteen volumes 
—one a treatise on Pliilosophy, others on lieli- 
gion — higher than a family of children, 

At Salerno Avas a famous .school of medicine, 
and many eminent JcAvish physicians issued from 
it. The school was founded by the Greelks and 
Saracens, and at one time in" it Pontus taught 
in Greek, Abd-allah in Arabic, and Eliseius" in 
Hebrew. It Avas through the Jgaaas that the 
knoAA’ledge of medicine penetrated among the 
Arabs ; and it Avas from the Saracens in Bpain 
that the knowledge of medicine came to the 
Christians in Europe, Avhere Montpellier became 
the rival medical school to Salerno. But unhap- 
pily the physicians of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies had departed frojii the Avise teaching of 
Samuel, avIio encouraged dissection. They came 
to regard the examination of tlie human .body 
with the knife as a sort of sacrilege, and despised 
surgery as an ignoble profession, HoweA^^Vj in 
the eleventh century medicine made great strides. 
‘The Oriental tongues/ says Cabanis, who lias' ' 
written on the Eevolntions -of 5 Avero' 

familiar to the. Jcaa^s, and from tlie time when 
Galenus and Hippocrates and . the other .masters of - 
medicine Avere known only through Arabic and 
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Syriac ti^aiialations, tKe Je\ys alone lvne\Y liow to | 
treat tlie sick with some sort of method, and to ! 
make a practical irse of the labours of antiijnityd j 
In fact, the profession of niedieine beeaiiie a 1 
specialty of the Jews. Every prince and every ! 
prelate had his Hebrew physician, wlio was thus | 
at times drawn into controversy involuntarily. ^ 
Anselm of Treves, wdio w'rote in lObO, says that ! 
the Emperor Henry IIT. had a Jewisli pb3^sicia^, 
and that this man and Wazo, Ihslioj) of Lieife, * 
had often arguments with one another about ! 
certain passages in the Eiblo. One da}' the Jew ' 
bet his finger that he could defeat the hishop | 
in argument. According to Anselm, he lost his 1 
bet, and tlien held out bis finger to the bisliop ! 
to havo it ain]M;itatcd. Bishop Wazo laughingly | 
bade him keep it in trust for him till ho claimed 
it. 

Ibn-Zohar was born at Penafior, in Sjiiain, 
about 1070 A.D. and began to study medicine 
when he was ten years old. liis father made 
liim solemnl}’ swear never to allow himself to 
he persuaded to employ poisons, for at that 
time Jewish physicians were in repute not solely 
for healing purposes, but also as being able to 
remove pe.rsons who W’ere obnoxious. He was 
named house-physician to Ali, king of Seville ; 
and had the bad fortune to recover the brother j 
of the king, whom Ali had caused to be poisoned, j 
In revenge for iJiis, he was thrown into prison, 
and languished there till Jusuf, Prince of Morocco, 
drove Ali from bis throne. Tlieii he recovei’ed , 
his liberty, and entei'cd into the service of his I 
deliverer.' I 

Tlie most illustrious Jewish -physician of the | 
twelfth (’entury was Moses-ben-!Maiuion, or iVUii- | 
monides, as lie is usually' called. He was bojai | 
in 1135, aiid became a magistrate of Cordova. 
He was forced in 1100 to embrace Islam, 
but lied at the first opportunity, and toiJv , 
refuge in Egy])t, where lie became jdiysieian to ' 
several of the ^Sultans. In one of his letters he 
complains how hard were his duties, for if one 
of the children, wives, or servants of the Sultiui 
was ill, he was detained in the palace till this 
member of the household was 3‘ecovercd. lie 
had to visit the palace every day, and as he lived , 
at three-quarters of a league from Cairo, his time 
was by this means greatly taken up. On his 
way, crowds of Jews and Mohammedans lined 
the road, and he had to attend to and pi-cscribe 
for all. His consultations continued till late at 
night, and till sometimes he had lost the power 
of speech and fell asleep standing. Among the 
numerous works left b}- Maimonides is one on 
Bronchitis. 

In Bagdad there lived in the same century a 
faniDiis Arabic physician who lectured to Arabs. 
No Jew and no Christian was permitted to attend 
his lectures. However, a young J ew, Ebat- Allah, 
was moat desirous of instruction ; he persuaded a 
servant to conceal him in the lecture-j'oom, and. 
thus he attended the course for a whole year. 
One day the Professor was asked a question on 
medicine by a pupil, wbich he could not answer 
.,otf hand, whereupon Ehat- Allah shouted forth the 
reply from his hiding-place. He recollected 
■ having heard it in one of the former lectures* . Ho 
was brought forth from his phace of concealment, 
and the . physician on questioning him %vas 
astounded to find that he had learned more than 


all the rest ’of his pupils. Ho afterwards became 
famous, became physician to the Calif, and ac- 
quired the title of *The ITuiqne.' He dcBerted 
tlie faith of his fathers for ISlohammedanhm, and 
was bitte.i*]y reproached for becoming a reiiegiule 
by a fellow-pliysiciaii at court who "was a Chris- 
tian. He died in 11(54,, blind, deaf, and in abject 
poverty. 

Abu Bekr Moliammed Ibii-y^ohar was a Jewish 
doctor at the court of Jusuf, Pi'iiice of I^iorocco. 
Cue day, the Ih'ince, hastily entering his physi- 
cian’s cabinet, ditl not find him there, but on the 
table Were some Arabic verses from his hand, 
blotted with his teui's, in which he bewailed bis, 
loiiLdiness, scjiarated from wife and children, who 
wc're at Seville. Tire Prince went away, and 
without a word to Ibn-Zobar, wrote tu the 
Governor of Seville to send over to Morocco the 
family of the Jewish doctor. Wlien they had 
anived, Jusuf lodged them in a handsome liouse^ 
and then sent his physician there, saying that he 
would find in that liou.se certain persojis wlio had 
long suffered from heartache, wdioiu he desired 
him to cure. 

In 124() the Council of Beziers forbade Chris- 
tians having recourse to Israelite plij’-sicians ; and 
the Council of Alby in 1254 coiideiimed the 
employment of medicines made after Jewish 
prescription.^. 

The faculty of Paris was unquestionably jealous 
of the favour in wdiich Jewish doctors were lield, 
for in 1301 it, i.ssiied a decree forbidding men and 
women of the religion of Moses fi'om exercising 
the medical yivofessiou towards any per.soii of the 
Catholic 3'eligion. In Spain, also, several decrees 
of Councils wore launcliecl agaiaist the Jewish 
doctors, and against Christians employing them. 
Tlie same was done by Councils at Avignon iu 
1320 and 1337 * Imt these canons seem to have 
been igaioi'ed. Tlie sick insisted on calliijg to 
their aid the men who were esteemed he.si able to 
ti'eai 113(313.' SGVei'al maladies, regardless of their 
nationality and the faith tliey profcs.sed. At 
Montpellier, sevei'a! fanatical priests excoinmu- 
nicated their parisliioner.s who turned a deaf ear 
to their iiij unctions to abstain from recoui'se to 
Hebrew^’ doctors, who, they said, w^ere iiiupialilied 
to act, jiot having recicived degrees at the luii- 
v(3rsity. Janies, king of Majorca and Count of 
Iloussillon, by letters-patent forbade the Israelites 
practisijig medicine without having been ex- 
amined and been granted faculties'; and these 
letters -were conih'med by Philip Yl. in 1331. 

At the ])( 3 giniiing of the fourteenth century a 
furious •eontrover.sy raged among the Jewish 
physicians relative to tlie advantage of an amulet 
with a figure of a lion on it wdiieli w%as in use aild 
had been prescribed by Isaac de Lattes, . It was ' 
interrupted by the expulsion of the Jews from 
Erance in 1306, wlmn all the Jewish doctors 'of ' 
the school of Montpellier went into exile. ‘Many^ 
■were received into favour by Gharles 11.,' king 
of Naples, but great luunbei'.s weiv. dispersed ami 
died of want. In 1368 the Council of .Lavaur, in 
Languedoc, renewed the canons against tlie p.rac* ' 
tice of medicine by the Jews; but King. John took, 
them under his 'protection, and^ by a decree hi; 
1362, empowered tliqm to oxeirdse 'surgery and , 
medicine if they had passed a qualifying exaniL' ■ 
nation. UnderHbis decree the Jews held their 
own to the end of the century. 
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We have not space to mention the names ot the 
most famous even of the numerous Israelite medi- 
cal men of the succeeding : centuriesj but we mmst 
not omit to notice the successful operation tor cata- 
ract on Bon John II. of Aragon by Abuibar, Jewish 
vsnrgeoii of Lerida, in 1468. In 149:2, Ferdinand 
ant] Isabella baiiislied all Jews froni Spain. The 
popes Eitgenius lY. and Nicolas V. his successor 
forbade Christians from callitig to their aid Hebrew 
doctor.*?, surgeons, and apothecaries. Their suc- 
cessor.*^, however, did not share their intolerance. 
Paul IL tolerated Jewi.sh phy.sician.s, and exempted 
them from wearing the red gabardine which 
marked those of their race and religion. Julius 
II. had a private pliysiciaii who wa.s a Hebrew ; 
so had Leo X. the famous Bonnet <le Laite.s ; so 
]iad Paul III. and Julius III. Some of the 
Italian Jew physician.^^, Balmez, ]\Ianteno, and 
Alatiuo translated Arabic treati.se.s into Latin, and 
materially assisted in the di (fusion of jnedical 
knowledge. In 1555 the imperious Paul lY. for- 
bade the practice of medicine by Jews ; and as 
this papal bull was disregarded gejierally, it was 
renewed by Pius lY., tlicn by Gregory XIIL, in 
1502 and 1581. However, Sixtus V, reversed 
these decision.? by a bull in 1586, in which he 
accorded full permission to Israelite doctors to 
iniiiister to Chris tiaii patients. 


THE MONTH: 

S 0 r E N 0 F. A N \) A. It 'J’ S. 

The Xcf? Bidldm publishes the results of in- 
quiries which liave been made with reference 
to a plant yielding ‘ Meing,’ a preparation which 
is mutih used for chewing by the Laos, a people 
; inhabiting a di.sfcrict of Siam. The plant used 
ill the preparation of this delicacy is the As.sam 
tea-plant of commerce, which is not employed 
for making an infused beverage, iis in other lauds, 
but i.s made up into Meing. This is prepared 
by .steaming the leaves, tying them up in bundle.?, 
and burying them in the ground for a period 
of about fifteen days, after which the cniiipoiind 
will keep lor two years or more. The chewing 
of Meing is almo.st universal among the Lao.s, 
ami is especially esteemed by tliose who are 
engaged In severe bodily labour 
It is generally believed that in Britain and 
in other European countries tea is used only 
in the form of the ‘cup that cheers but it 
would seem that this is not the case. It i.s 
reported on good authority that tea eaten dry 
is supposed, among certain classes, especially 
domestic servants, to be good for the comple.xion, 
and that wdieii the taste is once acquired, the 
desire for the leaf assumes all the importance 
of a cime like opium-smoking or dram-drinking, 
" and is as periiicions as either. It is supposed 
tliat the erroneous notion that tea can have any 
iiiliuencQ in beautifying the complexion anses 
from the circumstance that the Chinese used to 
treat the tea-leaves with arsenic, a drug which 
is known , to have a peculiar oMring iiiifliience 
upon, the skin of those who take it habitually. 

: for the protection of the eggs of 


wild-birds has long been urgently called for, 
and the question is discussed anew by Mr E. P. 
Knubley in a recent number of the Annals of 
Scottish Natural History, It is there sugge.sted 
that County Councils should acquire powej-s from 
Parliament from time to time and as necessity 
ari.ses to protect inoimtain.s, commori.s, and waste 
places, lakes, portions of clitf and foreshore, for 
certain montlrs of the year. In the meantime, 
lamlloitls and occupiers having control over such 
, places 'Would do good by protecting as far as 
' possible birds lu’eeding on their lands. 

In view of the danger of explosion if a naked 
light be irsed on boanl a tank oil-steamer, Custoin- 
liou.se ollicers arc directed in future to use in 
‘rummaging’ such ves.sels electric Rights of .special 
pattern. Another recent Customs’ order directs 
that package.? said to contain photographic pre- 
! parations sensitive to white light shall be ex- 
' amined only by ruby-coloured lanterns. Both 
these regulations were much needed, and the 
latter will be particularly appreciated by tourist 
photograpliers, who have often liad to deplore 
the lo.?s of valuable plates, negatives in embryo, 
through the conscientious persistence of a Custom- 
house otilcer. 

A curious light is throwm on the perfection 
to wliicli natural '^vine is imitated by modern 
chemical method.? in a .story that is related by 
our consul at Cadiz. This gentleman relates that 
he and a frieml, vi.siting one of tlie native sherry 
cellars there, partook of two .samples of wine 
I which .seemed to them to be almost identical 
j in llavour and quality. To their surprise, they 
■were told that one of the.se wines was a natural 
! product, the market price of which was hfty 
I pouiid.s a butt, wdiile the other sample was a 
manufactured article, '^vhich costs fourpence-lialf- 
[ penny per bottle, and is probably retailed at 
I four shillings per bottle. This imitation of the 
natural juice of the grape can hardly come under 
; the head of adulteration or sophi.stication, but 
I must rather be looked upon as a triumph of 
I modern chemistn^ The natural product is fir.^t 
analysed, and the" chemist, ascertaiiiiiig the exact 
nature of its constituent parts, is able to combine 
those constituents, and thus reproduce as nearly 
as possible the oilginal compound. 

The North-eastern DaUy Gazette announces the 
discovery of a new ami simple process of pro- 
ducing caustic soila, chlorine, and other chemical 
products, direct frojn tlie Ijrine, by electricity, 
j The most careful tests show an economy of over 
fifty per cent, in favour of the new proce.sis, as 
compared with former methods. It is described 
as the simplest of all the known processes of 
soda-making, the caustic soda being produced 
direct from the brine in one operation, instead 
of two. At present carbonate of soda is first 
produced, and from that the caustic soda is made. 

‘ The valuable chlorine is also saved and utilised 
for the production of bleaching powder and other 
bye-productsj Eminent chemists and electricians 
have already pronounced the new method a com- 
plete success from a chemical point of view j and 
it is said that there is every prospect of its bei% 
worked a.s a commercial success. , . . ' . ; ' v . 

Mr Van der Weyde, the well-known London 
pliotographer, has invented, a ihethbcl of, causing 
or curing distortion in photographic pictures by 
an appliance which lie names tlie Flioto-corrector. . 
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For instance, if in a pliotograph tlie head of the 
subject be rendered too large — as it must be if 
the face be thrown at all forward — its size can be 
reduced by this new agent ; hands and feet of 
large proportions, whetlier their size be due to 
the fault of the photograph or to Nature herself, 
can be reduced in either width or length, or both, 
at the will of the operator. These cluuiges arc 
brought about, not by any stretching or shrinkage 
of the photographic him, but by purely optical 
means. As the method adopted forms the subject 
of a patent, its details arc not yet made public. 

The art of ballooning for military purposes con- 
tiiiuos to excite the attention of the autliorities, 
and experiments are becoming common in all 
countries. In Russia, this subject forms an iin- 
])ortant part of military training, and a balloon 
iloating at an altitude of two thousand feet, and 
carrying a powerful electric search-light, has been 
used there experimentally as a means of throwing 
a powerful beam of light upon the earth beneath. 
In Gerniany, such experiments have been en- 
couraged by the Emperor William, who has 
promised an annual donation of twenty thousand 
marks to the Association founded in that country 
to promote the art of aerostation. 

It is not generally known that no one has a 
right to use even the simple glass still commonly 
employed for chemical work unless he holds 
a license from the Boiird of Inland Revenue. 
The subject lias recentl}^ assumed prominence 
from the fact of an analytical chemist being called 
upon to pay license duty for using such a still. 
It is satisfactory to note that on the receipt of a 
protest against payment of this duty it has been 
officially declared that the ]k)ard have no desire 
to extend the obligation to take out a license for 
stills used solely for distilling water, and that if 
any aiialytical chemist will submit his case to 
the Board, it will receive careful eonsideratiou. 

The cheap production of the lioautiful metal, 
aluminium, continues to lead to various new 
applications of the material, wliich, on account 
of its extreme lightness as well as its line appear- 
ance, causes it to find favour in many employ- 
ments. It is presently to be used in a totally 
new service in the city of Oliicago, where a house 
of sixteen storeys, at the corner of State and 
Madison Streets, is to be erected, which will be 
entirely fronted on both side.s with aluminium, 
in lieu of brick or terra-cotta. This new depart- 
ure in house-building will be regarded with great 
interest. Opticians are also using aluminium 
largely for all kiinls of fittings for instruments, 
such as mounts of lemses, tubes for telescopes, 
cases for opera glasses, and even tripod legs for 
cameras. It is also coming into irse for sucli 
ornamental things as were formerly .made of 
silver or ormolu ; and many shops where such 
things are sold are now disrilaying a variety of 
articles made of the pretty wliite nietal. 

While aluminium was daily becoming cheaper, 
the price of platinum recently rose nearly to that 
of gold, a result brought about, it is said, by 
a combination between English merchants and 
brokers in St Petersburg, who controlled the 
' output fx'oni the Uralian mines* The^ increase 
in price had, however,, one good effect in causing 
new sources of supply to be discovered, and the 
price of the metal qtiickly went down to its old 
level There are now in the Urals forty mines 


along the course of a single river, the grains of 
ore being obtained from the sand by the very 
primitive ])rocess of washing in cradles. Were 
it not for the extraordinary weight of the metallic 
grains, mueli of the metal would iintler tliis treat- 
ment be wa.shed aw'ay. The metal as found re- 
(piires careful puriticatibii, for with it are com- 
monly associated gold, iron, osmium, iridium, and 
other rare metals. 

It will be remembered that Lust session a 
resolution of the House of Commons was passed, 
at the instance of 8ir E. Birk])eck, relative to the 
establishment of a complete system of electrical 
comiiiunicution on our coasts. Many of our 
coastguard stations, lifeboat houses, and po.st- 
offices are now in electrical communication, and 
in more than one instance the new departure has 
already led to the saviiig of lives. It is stated 
that the Royal Commission which luus been 
dealing with telegraphic communication between 
lightships and the shore %vill recommend that 
the four lightships which guard the terrible 
Goodwin Sands shall forthwith be placed in 
electrical communication with the coast. Those 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Downs 
kno^v how often lives might have been saved 
if conmumication with these lightships had been 
more prompt. 

The Excise authorities iu London have lately 
been doing their best to stop the sale of cigalr 
stumps. In cases which they liave brought 
before the courts it has been distinctly proved 
that stewards of clubs, and those having the 
charge of public resorts where large number.^ of 
cigars are con.sumed, make a practice of selling 
tlie stubs, or ends, at the rate of about one 
shilling per pound to certain factories at the 
east Olid of London, where they are chopped up 
and rolled iu fresh tohacco leaves, and ultimaiely 
sold once more a.s ^cigars/ The authoritiets liave 
stopped this traffic on the ground of fraud 
against the revenue, but at the same time they 
are doing good work in making difficult tlia 
manufacture of so-called cigars which, satiuated 
with nicotine, must be moat i)ernicioua to the 
consumer. 

A German paper asserts that the camels which 
were introduced into German South-west Africa 
last year have proved most valuable as a means of 
keeping up communication between distant places 
as well as fur long journeys into the interior of 
the country ; the power of these remarkable aiii-' 
mals of being able to travel for an entire week 
without food or water has been put to the test 
again and again. They are said to stand the 
climate well, and are not subject to many fatal 
diseases whicli attack both liorses and cattle in 
this part of South Africa. 

Mr F, E. Ives of Philadelphia, whose method 
of combining three photographic pictures ' taken 
under special conditions with thi‘ee kilourecl 
glasses of selected tints, and combining thoir 
images on a screen by optical means so as to 
form a veritable picture in colours, was brought 
by him before our Royal Bociety some months- 
back, lias now produced conunercially a mollified 
form of the instriunent, whicli he calls the Ilelio- 
chi’omoscope. This is a table appliance in 'which 
is placed a special triple photograph, ami which 
is said to reproduce the lights and shades and 
colours of Nature as readily as the phonograph 
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reproduces Bounds. Mr Ives’^ iuBfertunent lias 
eerfcninly the advantage over Edisoii's^ phonograph 
in the fact that it has not only achieved siieces.B 
but is a marketable article. Tlie phonograph, 
on the other hand, about which so many wonders 
have been recorded, seems, ior some reason or 
other, to hang fire; so far as we can learn it is 
neither advertised nor sold. 

Saccharin, that wonderful product of coal-tar, 
which is Kaid to be tliree liuudred times sweeter 
than sugar, and is now known as a valuable thera- 
peutic agent, has recently found a new appli- 
cation as a substitute for .sugar in the preserva- 
tion of fruits. This industry has hitlierto found 
an obstacle to its operations in the circumstamte 
that certain fruits have itssociated witli their 
skins micro-organisms which in the presence of 
cane-sugar set up fermeutatioii. This action can 
he stayed by the einployinent of excea-s of sugar, 
or by heating the fruit to a high temperature in 
order to kiirtlie genus which can.se the mischief ; 
blit both expedients are prejudicial to the ilavour 
of the fruit. By the (unploymcut of saccharin 
in the proportion of one and a quarter ounce.s to 
four gallons of water the difficulty vani.shes, 
and the bottled fruit need not be exposed to a 
temperature higher than one hundred and eighty 
degrees Fahrenlieit. 

The San Francisco and San Mateo Electric 
Itiiilway^ has a novel device for overcoming the 
ilifliculties connected with a steep incline. The 
road has a double track, the iip-track as it reaches 
the difficult place — a grade of fourteen in one 
huiidred— making a detour, so as to climb the 
lull by a longer route having an easier ascent. 
The down-track comes direct down the hill ; 
but to avoid a too .swift descent, a counter-weight 
is drawn up as the train descends. The track 
has beneath it a conduit, iii udiicli runs a carriage 
carrying this weight; and by means of a half- 
inch wire-rope the weighted carriage is attached 
to the car before it begins it.s descent. The rope 
passe.s several times round a drum on the car, 
Fo that the rate of speed can be controlled by 
the man in charge of the train. 

At a recent meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, a paper by "Mr Had field on ^Alloys 
of fron and Ohroiniiim ’ met witli much attention. 
In America, ehrome-.steei ha.sj been produced for 
some years ; but there are difficulties in making 
the alloys, especially when large masse,s have 
to be dealt with, which have not been yet over- 
come. That chrome .^teel is a valiuihle metal 
for jnaiiy purposes was vouched for by Mr Webb 
of Crewe, who asserted that springs made fi'om 
it were so superior to those made of any other 
. inuterial that the springs on the Hortli- western 
Ivailway had been replaced by those made of the 
, new inateriab ' He stated also that a beitor-wear- 
■ing tire was producible from chrome steel than 
from ordinary*’ metal, and that it was Veuliuible 
■ in tlie making of varioiW tools. ' 

' Borne time ^ngOj^jMr John Aitkeii pointed out 
• that dust particle.s in the air would, under certain 
coiiditions, attract moisture,, and thus form cloud 
Based upon tliis observation, lie has 
mpw. Rented an inatriirneiit for ascertaining' the 
’'degree qt%- impurity wdiicli may exist in, The-, air 
M. ^ enclosed space. The air to 

IlSi tested' is" held in .a tube while a jet of steatn 


duced varying in tint from delicate green to 
deep blue. The colour indicates in a very accu- 
rate manner the degree to which the air is im- 
pregnated with dust particles. 

A correspondent of the S 2 )ed(i(or has been 
making some ciiriou.? experiments at the London 
Zoological Gardens with reference to the effect 
of musical instrumeute upon the animals confined 
there. At the sound of the violin, the six- 
moiiths'-okl chimpanzee *Jack,^ which may be 
regarded as the most highly organised animal 
ill the Gardeirs, evinced at first every symptom 
of fear, its hair standing erect, and the creature 
hiding itself in its blanket. But fear soon gave 
way to a more pleasurable feeling, and the little 
creature listened intently, and . with evident 
satisfaction, to the music. His joy seemed to 
know no bounds when the violin reproduced the 
.sounds of the bagpipes, for he turned head over 
heels, and threw his straw about in handfuls in 
the excess of his delight. 

From the Berlin Iloyal Ob.servatory comes a 
request, or perhaps we should say invitation, to 
observers all over the world to make records 
concerning a very remarkable meteorological 
phenomenon which since the year 1885 has been 
more or les.s prevalent. This phenomenon take.s 
the form of liiminou.s clouds which appear bright 
on the twilight sky, and differ in this respect 
from ordinary cirrus clouds, which appear dark 
under the same eoudition.s. These luminous 
clouds have been repeatedly and simultaneously 
photographed from varioirs points in the neigli- 
boiirhood of Berlin, and their altitude lias tfuis 
been ascertained to be. exceedingly great — over 
five !niIe.B. 

Ill a recent .speech .‘it Colchester, the new 
'President of the Board of Agriculture encouraged 
farmer.s to take a less clieerle.ss view of thing.?, 
and ventured to assert that when accurate and 
official opinions could be formed, agricultural 
matters ii light nut be .so bad a.s tlioy seemed. He 
pointed out tliat tliere were branches of indu.stry 
which did not receive due attention at the hands 
of our fai'iners, and as a proof stated that in 1890 
we paid to foreigners £10,398,843 for butter ; 
£3,428,806 for .eggs; £4,975,134 for cheese; 
£497,857 for poultry and game ; and £4,804,750 
for vegetables and fruit — in all nearly twenty- 
five millions of money for produce, a good deal 
of which could be raised at home. 


OUEIOUS AND AMUSING 
G 0 E EE SP 0 N D E N 0 E. 



People are generall}^ very particular when writ- 
ing to ixiyalty, and take special care to make 
their corre-spoiidence a.s acceptable a-s po,ssible. 
Dr Schmidt, however, of the Cathedral of Berlin 
once wrote a letter to the king of Prussia of a 
very formal character, and one which vshowed 
that he thought more of business than of liattery. 
The letter was couched in these terms : 


SiitE— I acquaint Your Majesty^ . fetpLthat 
there are wanting Books of Psalms for the rqjml 
family. I acquaint , Your Majesty, seeohd, that 
there wants wood to warn! the royal seats. 1 
acquaint Your , iMajesty, third, that the bate- 
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episfcle, and, adopting Dr Schmidt’s stylo, replied 
as follows : 

I accpiaiut jmii, M. Sacrist Scliuiidfc, first, tiiat 
those who want to sing may buy books. Second, 
I aiapiaiiit i\.r. Sacrist Schmidt that tlio.se who 
want to be warm must buy wood. Thii'd, I 
acquaint M. Sacrist Schmidt tliat I shall not 
tru.st any longer to the balustrade next the river. 
And I ac([uaint M. Sacrist Schmidt, fourth, that 
I will not have any more correspondence with 
him, Ebeoerick. 

Like the newspapers, the king thought it 
advisable to inform his correspondent, in his own 
way, that ^ the correspondence must now cease.’ 

The placing of letter.s in wrong envelopes lias 
been I’esponsible for much curious correspond- 
ence, and brought about many awkward situa- 
tions. A Erench Bishop once made a ludicrous 
mistake in this way, and his' experience would 
probably induce him to exercise more care on 
future occasions. lie was writing to his Cardinal 
and a eertaiii Duchess at the .same time, and 
when the letters were dedivered, tlie Cardinal 
read : ‘ I have just now wrote to his old Emi- 
nence, my charming cpieen, to entreat his leave to 
return to Baris. I make no doubt but lie will 
grant it. As for the rest, the air i.s so pure here 
ihat I have ac([uired a gooil state of liealth, a.s 
you will perceive when f come to have the happi- 
ness of seeing you’ 

Of course tlie Bishop was in Idissfnl ignorance 
of what he had done ; so we can ea.si]y understand 
his feelings at tlie answer evoked by his love- 
letter. This is what was sent him: ‘liis old 
Eminence advises you to extinguish your passion. 
His Majesty orilers you to remain in your 
diocese till furtlior orders ; and requires that 
your life and conversation may be a.s pure as the 
air you breathe | and that you make no other 
use of your good state of health but to discharge 
the duties of your function.’ 

In view of these orders, his ‘charming queen’ 
would stand a very poor chance of secdiig how 
the pure air had improved the health of her 
ardent admirer. 

Ignorance of tlie rules of orthography k also 
a eonnuoii cause of curious ietter.s. Here is a 
case in point, the epistle being one received by 
a geiitlemau from liis gardener : ‘ Ho-niikd Str — 
My wif an I liave taken the laii from Wind.sor. 
Jenny Cedar has lost her head, the rest of the 
scrubs are all well. Tlie Oxen are come down to 
prase the Goods.’ One would hardly imagine, 
from reading the above, that the intelligonce he 
sought to convey was as follows : ‘ Hohoured 
S ill — My wife and I have taken the inlluenza. 
The Virginia cedar has lost its head ; the rest of 
the shrubs are all well. The auctioneer came 
down to appraise the goods.’ 

, > The doctor, too, who received the annexed note 
from one of liis patients must have been some- 
what puzzled as .to the nature of the comphiint, 
and if lie consulted his pharmacopoda he would 
not find it mentioned there, at anyrate not as 


tSome curious letters passed between Garrick 
and a man nametl Stone. The hitter was em- 
ployed to get recruits for the low parts of the 
drama, and one night he wixite to Garrick ; ‘Sir 
— T he Bishop of Wiiiche.sler is getting drunk at 
the .Dcm\ and swears he null nut play to-ni.ght.’ 
At first sight, this .seeiuH peculiar conduct for a 
Bishop ; but it should be explained that the 
communication only infers to the man engaged 
to take that character in tlie play of Hmrtr 
VIIL ■ ^ ^ . 

On another occasion, Garrick wrote to Stone : 
‘If you can get me tW'O good murderers, I will: 
pay you haiid.sonielvq. particularly the spouting 
fellow wdio keeps the apple stall on Tower Hill 
the cut in his face is just the thing. Pick me 
up an alderman or tw'o for llichard^ if you can; 
and I have no objection to treat with you for a 
cornel})' mayor J 

Things do not seem to have goiie on smoothly, i 
how’ever, for in one letter Stone complains ; ‘ Mr ; 
Lacy turned me out of the lobby ye.sterclay, I 
only ajdd for my two guineas for the last Bishop, 
and he .said I should not have a farthing. I 
cannot live upon air. I have a few Cainds you 
may have cheap, as they belong to a poor ■ 
journeyman shoemaker I ilriiik with noW' and 
then.’ This seems to have plea.sed Garrick, for 
he replied : ‘ Stone, you are the best fello’W in 
the W'orld ; bring the Cupids to tJio theatre to- 
morrow' : if they arc under six, and wadi made, 
you shall hare a guinea apiece for them.’ 

Some peo]>Ie say that self-praise is no recoin- 
meudation. Listcuj, the <1011110 actor, doe-s not 
appear to have entortaiued tliis opinion, judging 
from a letter which he sent to the newspapers in 
Jiiue iS 17 . It is an admij'ahle ‘pufiy and no 
doubt w’ould proven Hpicudid advertisement. It 
was couched in the following terms : 

lifr Li.ston to the Editor. — Sir—AEy benefit 
_ takes place this evening, at Co vent Garden 
j Theatre, and I doubt not will be splendidly 
altcmled. Seveixil pai ticss in the first circle of 
fashion %vere made the moment it was announced. 
I shall jjerform Eogruni in The Slave and Leper- ■ 
ello in The Lihciivm; and in the delineations of 
those ardnms characters I shall display iiuidi 
feeling and discTiminatioii, together with great 
taste in my dresses and elegance in my manner.. 
The audience \vill be delighted with my exer- 
, tions, and testify by rapturous applause tlieir 
I most decided a])pi‘obatioii. 'When we consider, 

I in addition to my professional merits, the rovclL 
j nes.s of my pcr.son and fascinations of iiiy' face, 
whkli are only equalled by the amiability of my 
private (diaracter, having nu\'er pincdied my 
childi’en nor kicked my wife out of bed, there. 
k no doubt but felii.s Puff will not be inserted m; 
'V^Hh' ^ 'vi 

While dealing with theatrical, items, it may 
not be out of place to give a.. copy of a letter; 
which Goldsmith sent to George Oolman the;;. 
.Eider with reference |o the .subseciuentiy success-;, 
fill comedy of She Stoops to Conquer: , 

DexVK Sir— I entreat, ypuTl relieve me from . 
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tliaii state of suspense in which I have been liept 
for a long time. Whatever objections you have 
made, or shall make, to niy phiy I will endeavour 
to remove, and not argue about them. To bring 
in any now judges either of its merits or faults 
I can never submit to. Upon a former occasion, 
when, my other play was before i\ir Garrick, he 
offered to bring me before Mr Whitehead’s tri- 
bunal, but I refused the proposal with indig- 
nation. I hope I shall not experience as hard 
tx'eatmeat from you as from him. I have, as you 
kiiow, a large sum of mone}" to make up shortly ; 
by accepting* my play, I can readily satisfy my 
creditor that way ; at anyrate, I must look about 
to some certainty to be prepared. For God sake, 
take the play, and let us make the best of it ; 
and let me have the same measure at lea.st which 
you have given as bad plays as mine. 

Olivjsk Goldsmith. 

* Love’s young dream’ is responsible for a 
number of amusing letters, but these are gener- 
ally very loving and very long. After the knot 
has been tied, shorter ones may do ; but it will 
be difficult to find a letter more concise and to 
the point than that sent by Dr Donne to his 
wife’s parents. Pie had married a lady belong- 
ing to a rich family without the consent of her 
parents, and in consequence was treated with 
j^reat asperity, in fact he was told by his father- 
in-law that lie was not to expect any* money from 
Mm. The Doctor went home and penned the 
pithy note : Molm Donne, Anne Donne, midoae^^ 
which he sent to tlie gentleman in cpiestion, and 
this had the effect of restoring them to favour. 

An advertiser for a wife received the following 
reply, but it is scarcely probable that it would 
lead to business. Woubl-be advertisers should 
take warning. ‘Brit — Seeing Advertisement In 
the Bidepmdent that you are in wante.s a partner 
for life so i hoffer myself a.s a Cumulate. But 
Before there is much more can'espondence, I 
should like an intearew with you, Kotes the 
■adres/ • ■ ■ ■ 

Borne correspondents are very brief, and do not 
waste words when they can possibly tivoid it. 
The schoolmaster who received the note consisting 
of the home-made word ‘ Cepatomtogoataluring’ 
as an excuse for the non-attendance of one of his 
scliolars, would think that his correspondent had 
a ' desire to economise as much as possible. It 
was meant to convey the intelligence that the 
boy was ‘kept at home to go a-taturing.’ It is 
said that a gentleman who suddenly decided to 
go to America informed his wife to that effect in 
the following manner : ‘ Dear Wife— -I am going 
to Americiu— yours truly.’ The lady’s repily 
was equally laconic : ‘ Dear Husband— A pieas- 
•aiit voyage— Yours, These letters are cer- 

tainly brief enough, and there does not seem to 
be much love lost between the parties. 

Ofiicial letters are also sometimes rather quaint. 
For instance, the letter sent -by Lord. North to 
■ Charles James Fox informing 'him that he had 
been turned out of the Government is rather 
curious : ‘ Plis Gracious Majesty [George III,] has 
been pleased to issue a new Commission, in which 
your name does not appear,’ ' 

; The majority of people \^ould prefef* tlie style 
of writing adopted on one occasion by Lord 
Dorsetj‘ when, several ^gentlemen .submitted their 


writings to Drydeii for his decision as to whose 
was the best. Ihyflen, in giving tlie award to Lord 
Dorset, stated that lie was charmed with tlie 
style and subject, and that that kind of writing 
exceeded any otiiei‘, whether ancient or modern. 
We venture to think that most people would 
agree with him, for this is what he read *. ‘ 1 
promise to pay John Dryden, Esq., or order, on 
demand, the sum of five liiuidred pounds.-- 
Dor>set.’ 
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Yn winds that sweep round Britain's shore, 

Ye waves that through her channels roar, 

Together chant a solemn dirge 
For tlie great Seer who breathes no more. 

The preacher of a noble creed, 

The sower of a noble seed, 

He .sought his Country's heart to purge, 

And wrote that he wlio runs miglit read. 

A man of God-inspired mind, 

He saw where other eyes were blind, 

And taught tlie world with wise command 
In all God’s works His Love to find ; 

He sang of Faith and Chivalry, 

Of Truth and old-world Courtesy, 

And touched with tender, loving hand 
The failings of Humanity : 

He ever souglit to stem tlie tide 
Of sin and sorrow, stern to chide 
The oppressor’s misbegotten scorn, 

And prune the barren tree of Pride : 

He knew the Spirit of his Age, 

And guided it witli counsel sage 
To choose the golden ears of corn, 

But spurn the chatf with righteous rage. 

Then chant, ya winds, a .song of praise, 

And you, ye waves, a Pieaii raise, 

Though he, who oft your .shores ha.s trod, 

Sleeps in the Autumn of liis days. 

For our gi'eat Propliet is not dead, 

But, risen to higher realms instead, 

* Learns the deep mysteries of God, 

Where beams of perfect Light ai-e shed. 

Geiiali) Cammkli., 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE IRON GATES 
OE THE DANUBE. 

OiT the 15th of September 1890 a; work wa.s 
inaiigiirated calculated to be of the greatest im- 
portance to Aiistro-Hungary— the opeiiitig up 
of the Iron Gates of the Danube. In presence of 
the Hungarian Minister, tlie Austrian Minister 
of Commerce, and the official representatives of 
Servia, a portion of the rock Greben, wliicli 
towers out midwcay into the river, was blasted, 
and thus the long- wished-for work of clearing 
formally begun ; and the Iron Gate, freed from its 
hitherto dangerous obstructions, is to be made 
navigable to ships of every size at all seasons of 
■ the 'year. 

The district of the Lower Danube is but 
little known to the modern tourist ; yet the 
Iroii Gate is not only the most important, but 
the most magiiilicent portion of the grand and 
picturesque Danube, as also the most stupendous 
gorge in all Europe, unequalled in that quarter 
of tile globe. Under the appellation of Iron Gate 
is broadly comprised the fifty dive miles’ stretcli 
from Alibeg, somewhat below the Hungarian 
Bazias, to the Servian town Sip, below Orsova, 
where the powerfuT stream, penned in between 
lofty moiinkiin banks, rushes through and over 
the enormous masses of rock lying in its bed, 
dashing headlong over reefs, breaking against 
sunken rocks, and forcing its way down stream 
in a wi]<l series of rapids and whirlpools, which 
finally separate into (1) The Lesser Iron Gate 
with its six fathomless pools ; (2) The deep 
water near Jntz ; (3) Tlie mountain gorge Kazan ; 
and (4) The Great Irxm Gate. 

In its course, the river often changes its direc- 
tion, flowing first eastwards, tlien south-east, 
north-east, and after a short distance, due east 
again, and back to south-east The Y-shaped 
centre pointing south is known as the Kli.ssiira. 
At this piartof the Iron Gate a series of striking 
pictures glide before our eyes. Decked with a 
wealth of flora, the lofty passes, with their caver- 


nous precipices, tower upwards, enclosing tlie 
river flowing at their feet, now glistening smootli 
as a silver mirror, now wnth its surface ruffled by 
curling, ripples, again to.ssed, as if in anger, into 
liiige waves, casting sliowers of spray around them. 
In truth, it is a very picture of loveliness. 

It is generally thought that the Iron Gate 
proper is the breach between the Upper and 
Lower Danube; this is erroneous ; the gorge 
ratlier lies above the Iron Gate between Alibeg 
and Orsova. At the last-named place the Danube 
has accomplished its course over the high-lying 
ground stretching nortli to south, which forms 
the junction of the Trairsylvaiiian Alps and 
Ikinater Mountains, and the point of union 
between the Gurpathians and Balkans. 

The first obstacle to navigation is presented by 
the reef Sztenka, near Golubacz, below Moldavia, 

I eight luindml and thirty-one yards in length, 
which, when the river is low, renders it im- 
passable for large vessels. The staeam is liere 
ten hundred and thirty-ni no yards broad, with 
a moderate fall. At Drenkowa, some distance 
lower down, are the quartz-mica-schist hanks, 
j Kozla and Dcyke. The river-bed, sometimes nur- 
i rowing to three hundred and seventy yards, is 
quite filled with this scliist. Here, too, we have 
the Go.spodjin Yir (Maiden’s AVliirlpool), w liere, 
a (fixed to the rocks, we still find votive tablets 
recording that in the year 34 a.b. the fourth and ■ 
i fifth Legions excavated the Roman road on tlie 
I light bank, of which there are many traces still 
visible. lYherc the rock was so precipitous that 
it was impossible to continue the road,- the, 
Romans constructed a kind of gallery, resting on: 
beams let into the rock. 

Opposite, on the left bank, there now runs the 
whole lengtli. of the gorge the new road made' by 
Count Stephen Szechenyi in 1834-39, and named 
I after him. Some few miles past the bank Dqjke, 
we come upon two rocks, lzM$ and Tachtalia. 

I Navigation is here extremely difficult, at places 
only possible by means of a canal about four 
yards wide, A short distance farther on the 
I right bank we come to the projecting rock 
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C-lrebonj which narrows the river to two huiulred 
arid thirty yards, and marking the site of the 
blasting ox^eratioiis of September 1890. 

Here ends the so-called Lesser Iron Gate. The 
Danube, hitherto flowing from sonfch-enst to 
south, now enters the lake-like basin of Milano- 
vacz, through which it pursues an even course. 
Upon the first rocky defile of the Lesser Iron 
Gate, below the basin of j\Iilanovacz, follows the 
second defile, extending a length of four ^miles 
to Old Orsova, and generically known as Kaxan. 
Running north-east, it forms the evasfc side of tlie 
Klissiira. Here the dangerous rapid of Jut/, 
forms tile first obstacle to shipping ; upon that 
follows the entrance to tlie Kazan Pass, a roman- 
tically picturesque gorge, which at its narrowest 
is but one hundred ami sixty- four yards wide, 
and some forty-five to eighty-two yards deep. 
In flood, the current is so strong that steamers 
ai'o only able to siirinount it by working at full 
pressure. Here, again, we find on the right 
bank a tablet of Trajan, partly destroyed, and 
blackened by the fire of Servian fishermen, 
bearing witness to Roman skill in road- making. 
Its inscription tells that it was begun by Tiberius 
and finished by Trajan. 

Bcdow the Kazan Pass we come to thiv smaller 
basin of Old Orsova, formed by the slight reces- 
.sioii of the niaiiTi tains, on the right bank. We 
pass the Cserua estuary, and the island fortress 
of Hew Orsova, or Ada Kaleh, surrendered to 
Austro-Himgary by the Porte in 1878. 

Just where the Danube passes out of Austrian 
dominions, it enters upon the last but greatest 
and most dangerous rock defile, the Great Iron 
Gate. The current representation of this is in- 
correct. Here we have no narrow rocky gorge 
to do with. On the contrary, the shores, thong] i 
procipitr)U.<^, lie far asnmler, and the river has 
assumed an imposing widtii ; its whole lied 
studded with enormous masses of rock, rising 
more or less above the surface of the waters, 
according to tlio state of the river. In autumn 
these predominate to such a degree tliat it is 
matter of wonder what has become of the 
immense body of water one has seen rusliing 
through the Klissura gorge. It seems almo.^fc 
probable that a portion of the water burrows 
underground to reaxipear in the defile. The masses 
of rock divide into two distinct cataracts. In 
the first division they form a comparatively long 
even ridge, so little under %vater that, wlien the 
river is low, navigation is utterly impossible. 
The other division, in the left half of the river, 
exhibits numerous small reefs above the level of 
the water, which rise higlier towards the middle 
of the stream, until they present one broad con- 
nected .mass of rock running obliquely across 
it, almost reaching to the ox}posite shore. The 
river is thus converted into a series of whirlpools 
and cross-currents, wliich, on account of its great 
fall, are so violent that sailing and rowing boats 
are bai^ely able to force a passage it is even 
.dangerous’ for steamers. The whole gorge comes 
fo an end wdth the Great Iron. Gate, Below it, 
thb Danube enters its wide. lower basin, through 
, which it flows without further hind'ranee. 

' ’^le cataracts of the Danube having been held 

iinpassa.ble hv the ancients, it is easy to under- 
; 4tainl how the ' Daniibius— the upper and middle 
portions of the river*- and the Ister, its lower 


portion, came to be regarded by them as two 
distinct rivers. The Romans first discovered 
them to be one and the same in the year 287 ; 
B.G. It is known ho^v the}'” succeeded in making 
the Danube gorge passable by means of their 
skilf ully-coiistr acted road j while the remains 
of great stone dains on the Servian shore x>rove 
that they also attempted the actual navigation 
of the cataracts. .That work, however, remained 
incomxdete. Since the Roman era to tlie later 
part of the last century there had been no 
attempt to facilitate the passage of the Iron Gate. 
In 1778, Captain Lauterer, an Austrian, first 
raised the question ; but it was some fifty years 
I later that Count Ste^dien Szecheirvi, Jthe great 
'• Hungarian/ took the matter x>ractically in hand ; 

I and from his letters and diaries we find that he 
I prosecuted the work unremittingly. Szechenyi 
found a beneficent patron in Palatine eloscqih ; 
gained Milos Obrenvics, Prince of Servia, over 
to the cause, and endeavoured to rouse the inte- 
rest of tlie Porte in it by making known his 
* plan to Omar Pasha, Commandant of Orsova. 
The technical working of it he entrusted to Paul 
Yasarhelyi, alreaily known as an eminent hydrau- 
lic engineer. Yasarhelyi made a thorough inves- 
tigation of the nature and extent of the falls 
on the Lower Danube, and established ]}recise 
data, upon which he drew up a plan for the regu- 
lation of the cataracts, so carefully elaborated 
and thought out, that it has formed the basis 
of all subsequent iiiKlertakiugs and xn’ojects, and 
is even the groundwork of that now in jn-ogress. 
Under Yasarlielyi’s direction, in the winter of 
1.834-S.5, a ship canal one hiuulred and twenty- 
four yards long by tliirty-two and four-fifths 
broful was blasted in the rock-reef Dojke, thus 
insepiarably connecting his name, as well as that 
! of Szeyhenyi, with forcing a passage tlirongh the 
’ Iron Gate. 

Ill 1847 to 1849 some lesser blasting oxicra- 
tions, on the same lines, were cfiecte<l by tin* 
Danube Steam-ship Con'q)an 3 ^ ; but 
events at that time hiiKlei’eil the further execu- 
tion of Szechenyi’s xmojeefc. No sooner did tiie 
political horizon clear, than the question came 
again to the fore ; the Government as well as 
technical men taking up a matter fraught with 
considerations of national interest. When, on 
the breaking out of the Crimean Austrian 
troops marched into Ymllachia, public interest 
once more turncMl upon the Iron Gate. In 1854, 
the Austrian Government despatched two engi- 
neers, kleiisburger and AYex, to the Lower Danubej 
to study tlio cataracts and work out various 
plans. Some minor blasting-work begun by the 
Government in 1854 was continued until 1860. 
Energetic measures could not, however, be adopted 
on account of the steady opposition maintained 
by the Porte, At the close of the Crimean 
lYar, the Paris Congress, in an Act bearing date 
March 30, 1856, Article 15, declared the navi- 
gation of the Danube fi’ee. The London Congress, 
assembled to settle the Pontus question, also took 
into consideration the navigation of the Danube. 
The London Convention of ;Mareh 13, I87lj 
ensuml to those States on Its banks tbei right Jo 
levy toll on'sliips^ freights, to cover the cost of,,'! 
making the cataracts navigable.' In that same 
year^ the Danube Steam-ship^ Company com- 
missioned the American ' engineer, MacAlpin, 
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to report upon the cataracts fiial draw up 
schemes ; which, however, came to iiothiBg. It 
was not until 1874 tliat an understanding was 
arrived at between Aiustro- Hungary and Turkey, 
by whicli both States agreed to send a mixed 
Gommission to the Lower Danube to work out 
a scdieme for the whole extent. This plan it 
is which is now for the most being curried 
out. 

Even then, some year.? were suffered to elap.se 
without any active step.? liaving been taken: 
until, fresh international complica,tions ari.'-ing, 
attention was once more attracted to the ob.4riic.- 
tions to navigation in tlic Danube, that impoi-taiit 
highway of commerce. The Congress of Berlin, 
which followed upon the Rus.so-Turki.sh War, 
also took up the a(Ivi.sability of making the 
Danube navigable. Servia having bound herself 
in the form of a Convention, July 8, 1878, to 
otlbr all possible facilities to the furtherance of 
the work, the Berlin Congress, in Aiticle of 
July 13, 1878, states: ‘The carrying out of the 
work intended to remove the obstacles to naviga- 
tion caused by the Iron Gate aiul the cataracts 
-is entrusted to Au.stro- Hungary. The State.? on 
the banks of this portion of the river offer every 
facility in the interests of the work. The decision 
arrived at in Article 6 of tlie London Convention 
of Alarcli 13, 1871, anent the right to levy a 
temporary toll for the purpose of covering the 
expenses of the said work, remains in force.’ An 
agreement was subsequently varrive<l at beti-veeii 
the two Governments, by wliicb the Austro- 
Hungarian monardiy yielded up her rights and 
handed over her obligation.? to Hnugary, Tlie 
Hungarian Government, which Ijad called in a 
number of foreign experts to examine Into and 
report upon the iniprovenient of their home 
waterways, entrusted them in 1870 also to stufly 
ami make Reports upon the cataracts of tlic 
Danube, Tliis done, no further move was made 
until at length,' in 1883, the Minister of Tralilc, 
Keineny, charged Ern.st Wallandt, tlcj tlieu CfUii- 
missioiier of '^V'orks, to make a series of investi- 
gations and experiments on the spot, taking as 
his basis the Reports of the foreign experts and 
of the International Commission of 1874, Thus 
ensued the plan now in course of execution, the 
fruit of long and searching study* 

However, the financial position of Hungary 
being at that time anything but good, a fresh 
hindVauce arose. This %vas eventually overcome 
by the strenuous exertions of Gabriel von Baros.s, 
made Minister of Commerce in 1887, who did 
not rest until he luul got things into working 
order. The Hungarian Government and Legis- 
lative Assemblie.? granted the necessary funds, in 
accor<laiice with Code 27, which states that the 
carrying out of the work is to be defrayed by 
the Hungarian State Treasury | and of Code 12, 
1889, authorising that tliese costs be drawn from 
the State Exchequer. Thereupon, Herr Baross 
at once oi’gaiiised a Conunittee of l^ilanagemcmt, 
at the head of which was placed the Councillor 
of Department, Ilerr Wallandt. Official authority 
was conceded on June 16, 1890; and the wo,rIc 
, was, begun in September 1890, to be completed, 
' according to contract, by 1895, The need is 
great, Traffic is rapidly increasing on the Lower 
Danube. The Danube Steamship Company has 
started some shallow boats for passenger and 


express goods-traffic, and iron lightens for freight ; 
and when the water Is low, passengers are sent 
on by road. But the cargo service is interrupted 
for month,? at a time, often from July to the 
following l^larcli ; thus at the very time ' that the 
harvest in the Bander, Roumanian, ami Bul- 
garian lowlands rniglit be turned to account. 

It has been resolved, according to the. project 
of the International Comrni.s.sion of 1S74, to do 
away with the whole of the cthsti'uctions to wator- 
tratiic ly the construction of nn open canal along 
the right bank of the Danube, whidi shall have 
a ground width of some eighty-eight yards, 
and he some, two thousand five hundred '"yards, 
long. For this purpose it will be nece-ssary to 
remove 8734 cubic feet of rock; and to erect 
the intermediate dams which are to separate 
this canal from the river, a deposition of 20,411 
cubic feet of material is necessary. The whol <3 
volume of rockwork, roughly estimated, amounts 
to four million cubic feet. 

The contractor hinds himself to accomplish at 
least ten per cent, of tlic work in 1890; from 1890.. 
to 1894, twenty per cent, per annum ; and to 
complete all the outstanding work in 1S95. The ., 
entire cost is estimated at nine inillion guldens 
(.about seven hundred thousand pouinls), to be 
covered during that period by the shipping dues 
to be levied by Hungary. Cknnmercially, the free ■ 
■navigation of the Danube is of the utmost im- 
portance to A"n.stro-HiuTgary, which thn.s obtains 
a niaiket for its nuiurai industrial products in 
the south-east. 

One flirt] iCT lionefit from thi.s great ivork inust 
not be overlooked. Once control the rapids 
through tlie who'lu length of the gorge, the .floods 
will find a .speedier egress, and danger.? of imm- 
dation, not akiiio on the Lower Tlieiss, hut also feu"* 
.Budapijfit, >vill be lessened. The surplus waters 
of the Theissj now un.ablo to flow quickly enough 
througli the gorge, eause.s Danube to r.ise so 
liigli that it overflows if? banks at .1 Budapest. 

Who, moreover, can fail to .see the political 
significance of the work? The iidiuonco of 
Austro-. Hungary in the Balkan Peninsula is only 
to be maintained by the Danube. It can only 
fulfil its ini3.Jon of 'peace and protection in that 
quarter by utilisiug it to the utmost on behalf 
of economical, industrial, and agricultinnl inter- 
ests. ■ 

At the opening ceremony, the official repre- 
sentative of Servia referred in his speech to the 
hopes connected with the undertaking — how that 
Servia awaits from it an iiicrease of commerce 
on the Danube and the development of Belgrade 
into an important commercial centre. the 
destruction of the Iron Gate, sailing-ves,sels of 
large draught will he enabled to reach Belgi’ade ; 
as now many ocean steamers call at the Serviari 
port of Badujevat, hclow^ the Iron Gate, to ship 
Hegotiii wine, and convey it thence by .sea to 
France. And tluis the neighbourly ^relations 
between Servia and Austro-Hmigary will go on 
increasing. 

Brave Bulgaria is also brought^ considerably 
nearer to that empire by the opening u^> of the 
Iron Gate, an<l will, preaumably, be desirous to 
bind the friendly monarchy -yet closer to it. 
Roiiinania, too, still at variance with Anetro- 
Hungary on the subject of customs, will, it is to 
be hope!], even, if reluctantly, become disposed to 
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piirsTie a more aniicable policy towards it. Tims 
we luive every reason to greet tlie workniow 
goiiig bn as a work of peace, ancl to wish it an 
uiiiiiterrnpted and speedy completion. 


BLOOD EOYAL.^^- 

By Grant Alles, 

Autlior of hi All Sliachi, 2'h is Mortal Coil, &c. 

CHAPTER XVL— LOOraNG ABOUT HIM. 

During the rest of that broken term, Dick did 
little work at history: he had lost heart for 
Oxford, and was occupied mainly in looking out 
for employment, scholastic or otherwise. EiU' 
ployment, however, wasn’t so easy to get. It 
never is nowadays. And Dick’s case was peculiar. 
A certain vague suspicion always attaches to a 
man who has left the university, or proposes 
to leave it, without taking liis degree, Dick 
found this disqualification told heavily against 
him. Everybody at Durliam, to be sure, quite 
understood that Plantagenet was only going down 
from stress of private circumstances, the father 
having left his family wholly unprovided for ; 
but else where people looked askance at an appli- 
cant for work Who could but give his possession 
of a college Scholarship as his sole ci’edential. 
The dons, of course, were more anxious that 
Plantagenet should stop up to do credit to the 
college— he was a safe First in Plistory, and hot 
favourite for the Lothian — tlian that he should 
go away and get paying work elsewhere; and 
in the end poor Dick began almost to despair 
of finding any otlier employment to bring in 
prompt cash than the hateful one at Chiddingwick 
which Maud had so determinedly set her face 
agiiirisfc. 

Nor was it !Maud only with whom lie had 
now to contend in that matter of the Assembly 
Booms. Mary, too, was against him. As soon 
as Maud returned to Chiddingwick, she had 
made it a duty to go straight to Mary and tell 
her how she felt alx)ut Dick’s horrid proposal. 
Now, hlary at the first blusli of it bad been bo 
full of admiration for Dick’s heroic resolve — 
^for it %oas heroic, you know, Maud,’ she said 
simply, calling her future sister-in-law for the 
lu’st time by her Christian name — that she forgot 
at the moment the hare possibility of trying to 
advise Dick otherwise. But now that Maud 
suggested the opposite point of view to her, she 
saw quite clearly that Maud was right ; while 
slie herself, less accustomed to facing the facts 
of life, had been carried away at first sight by 
a specious piece of unnecessary self-sacrifice. She 
admired Dick all the same for it, but she recog- 
nised none the less that the heroic course was 
not necessarily the wisest one. 

So she wrote to Dick, urging him strongly, 
not only for Lis own sake, but for hers and 
his family’s, to keep away from Chiddingwick 
Save in the last extremity. She' was quite ready, 
she declared, if lie did come, to stand by every 
word she had said on the point when he first 
came to see her * but still, Maud had convinced 
hei; that it 'was neither to his own interest nor 
his; mothers and sisters’ that lie should turn 
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back again now upon ^ the upward step he had 
taken in going up to 'Oxford. She showed tlie 
letter to Maud before sending it off ; and as soon 
as Maud had read it, the two girls, united in 
their love and devotion for Dick, fell on one 
another’s necks, and kissed, and cried, and sobbed 
witli all tlieir hearts till they were perfectly 
happy. 

All this, however, though very i.vise in its 
wa}'*, didn’t make poor Dick’s path any the 
smoother to travel. He was at liis wits’ end 
what to do : no door seemed to open for him. 
But fortunately Maud had commended her cause 
to Archie Gillespie at parting. Now, Gillespie 
was a practical man, witli more knowledge of 
the world than Dick or his sweetheart ; being, 
indeed, the son of a well-to-do Glasgow lawyer, 
whose business be was to join on leaving Oxford. 
He had discovered, therefore, the importance in 
this world of the eternal backstairs, as contrasted 
with the difficulty of effecting an entrance any- 
where by the big front door or other recognised 
channels. So, wlieii Sir Bernard Gillingham, 
that mighty man at tlie Foreign Office, came 
up on his promised visit to his son at Durham, 
Gillespie took good care to make the best of 
the occasion by getting an introduction to liirn 
from the Born Poet ; and being a person of 
pleasant manners and graceful address, he soon 
succeeded in producing a most favourable impres- 
sion on tlie mind of the diplomatist Diplomatists 
are abvays immensely struck by a man who can 
speak the tnitli and yet be courteous. The last 
they exact as a dne qua non in life; but the 
first is a novelty to them. After a while, Gill es2iie 
mentioned to his new friend the painful ease 
of an undergraduate of this college, Plantagenet 
by name, whose father had lately died under 
peculiar circumstance.^, leaving a large family 
totally luqirovided for, and who was consequently 
obliged to go dowui ivithout a degree and take 
what paying work he could find elsewliere imme- 
diately. 

‘Plantagenet! Let me see. That’s the follow 
that lieat Trev. for tlie Histoiy Scholarship, isn’t 
it?’ Sir Bernard said, mirsing. ‘Can’t bo one 
of the Sheffield Plantagenets ? No, no, for they 
left a round sum of money, which has never 
been claimed, and is still in Chancery. Extinct, 
I believe ; extinct. Yet tlie name’s iincoimnon.’ 

‘This Plantagenet of ours claiiics to be some- 
thing irmch more exalted than that,’ the Born 
Poet answered, trying to seem unconcerned ; for 
ever since that little affair of the recitation 
from Barry Neville’s Collected Works, his con- 
science or its substitute bad sorely .smitten him. 
‘I believe be tvouldn’t take tbe other Planfca- 
genets’ money if it came to him by right ; be ’s 
so firmly convinced lie’s a son and heir of the 
genuine blood royal. He never say.s so, of course ; 
he’s much too ’cute for such folly ; but be lets 
it be seen tlirough a veil of profound reserve 
he’s the real Simon Pure of Piantagenels, for all 
that ; and I fancy he considers the Queen herself 
a. mere new-fangled Stuart, whom he probably 
regards as Queen of Scots only.’ 

‘ Plantagenet r Sir Bernard went on, still in. 
the same musing voice, hardly heeding his son. 
‘And a specialist in history! One- wmuld saj’*, 
the man was cut out for the Pipe-roll or the 
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/He knows more about the history of the 
Plaiitagenefc period than any man I ever met,’ 
Gillespie put ill, strild while the iron was hot. 
Mf you should happeir to hear of any cdiance 
at tlie Record Oiike, now, or any departmeiifc 

like that, a recommendatioii from you * 

Sir Bernard snapped his lingers. ‘Too late 
by fifty years !’ he cried, with a pout of discontent 
too late by fifty years, at the very least, Mr 
Gillespie ! Tdie competitive examination system 
has been the ruin of the country ! M' by, look 
at tlie sort of young men that scrape in somehow 
nowathiys, even into the diplomatic service-— some 
of tliein, I assure you, with acquired ifs, wliicli 
to my mind are Id most worse than no I/s at 
all, they’re so painfully obtrusive. I mean Trev. 
for the diplomatic service; and in the good old 
days, before this nonsense cropped up, I should 
have said to the fellow at the head of the F. 0. 
for tlie time being ; “ Look here, I say, Smith 
or Jones, can’t you find iny eldest boy a good 
thing off the reel in our line somewhere V\ And, 
by jove, sir, before the week was out, as safe 
as houses, I M have seen that boy gazetted out- 
right to a paid attaclieship at Rio or Copenhagen. 
But what’s the case nowadays? Why, ever since 
this wretched examination fad has come up to 
spoil all, niy boydl have to go in and try his 
luck, helter-skelter, against all the tinkers and 
tailors, and soldiers and sailors, and butchers and 
bakers, and candlestick-makers, in the United 
Kingdom. That ’s \vluit examinations have done 
for lis ! It’s simply atrocious.’ 

Gillespie, with native tact, poured oil on the 
troubled waters. ‘There are departments of the 
public service,’ he said with jialitic vagueness, 
‘where birth and position no doubt enable a 
man to serve the State better than inost of us 
others can serve it; and diplomacy is one of 
them. But even judged by that standard, the 
name of ITantagenet' is surely one whitdi has 
done solid work in its time for the coiuitry ; 
for the monarch, as Joseph the Second so pro- 
foundly said, is the chief of the civil service. 
As to examinations ’—and he looked at Sir 
Bernard with a ipiiet smile — ‘men of the world 
like yourself know perfectly well there are still 
many posts of a reserved chaixicter wliicli the 
head of a departnieut holds, and must hold, in 
his own gift personally.’ 

Sir Bernard gazed hard at him and smiled 
a mollified smile. ‘Oh, you’ve found that out I 
already, have yon?’ he murmured dryly. ‘ Well, 
you ’re a very intelligent and well-informed 
young man; I wouldn’t object to you at all 
for a Secretary of Legation. A Secretary, as a 
j rule, is another name for a born fool; they’re 
j put there by the F. 0. on purpose to annoy 
; one.’ And lie smiled a bland smile and nodded 
i sagely at Gillespie. But no more was said for 
j the moment about a post for Dick Plantageiiefc. 

! As father and son sat together at lunch, how- 
ever, that morning in FdwartI Street, the Burn 
; Poet recurred somewliat tentatively to the in- 
termitted subject. ‘I wish, pater,’ he said with 
, ' i assumed carelessness, ‘you could manage to do 
something or other fur that fellow Plantagenet. 
He ’s not’ a had sort, though he ’s eccentric : and 
he’s a real dab at history. He’s Ixnni a proMje of 
mine in a way since 1m came to Durham ; ami 
though he gives himself mysterious airs on the 
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strength of his name, and is a bit of a smug at 
times, still, there are really points alunit him. 
He’s wonderful, simply, on Henry the Second !’ 

Sir Bernard hummed and hawed — and helped 
himself reflectively to another deviled aiicliuv}?'. 
‘Tills cook does savouries remarkably well,’ he 
I’cplied, with oblique regard. ‘ I never tasted 
anything better than these and his stu fled Greek 
olives. — Such place.s exist, of course, Init they’re 
precious hard to get. Special aplitiule for the 
work — and very (dose relationship to a cabinet 
mi nister — are iml ispensalde qiiali fi cations,— How- 
ever, I’ll hear it in mind — Pll bear it in mind 
for you, Trevor. I shall he dining with Sir 
Everard on Tuesday week, and I ’ll mention the 
matter to him.’ 

"Wlielher Sir Bernard mentioned the matter to 
the famous minister or not, history fails to record 
for us. That sort of history goes always un- 
written. But it happened at aiiyrnte tliat by the 
end of the next week the Dean called up Gillespie 
after lecture one morning and informed him 
privately tliat a letter had arrived that day from a 
Distinguished Person inquiring particularly after 
llv Richard Plantagenet’s qualifications for the 
post of Assistant Decipherer to tlic Pipe-roll and 
Tally Office, with special reference to ins acquaint- 
ance wdth legal F'ornuin-Freiich and medieval 
Latin. ‘And I was able,’ the Dean added, ‘to 
enclose in my repdy a most satisfactory testimonial 
to your fiiend’s knowledge of both, from uiir two 
cliief history lecturers.’ 

Gillespie thanked him warmly, but said noth- 
ing to Dick about it. 

Three days later, a hig official envelope, in- 
scribed in large print, ‘On Her iHajesty’s Service,’ 
arrived at tile door of Tliird Pair left, Back Quud, 
addressed to Richard Plaiitagemd-, Fsc]., Diirliain 
College, Oxford. Dick opened it with great 
trepidation ; tliis was suixdy a bad moment to 
come down upon his poor purse with a demand 
for income tax. But he read the contents with 
breathless astonishment. It -was to tlie efiect 
that the Riglit Honourable the Dinaqor of Pipe- 
rolls having heard of Mr Plantagenet as possess- 
ing a unique aequaiutance with Hormaii-French 
doeuments, and ah efficient knowledge of medieval 
Latin, desired to offer him the post of Assistant 
Registrar and Chief Clerk in his office, an appoint- 
ment directly in the Right Honourable’s own gift, 

I and carrying with it a hilar j commencing at two 
hundred'’ am! fifty pounds a year, and iking by 
! annual increments of ten pounds at a time to a 
rnaxinium of foiir hundred. 

To the farnily at Ghidding^vick Buch an income 
as that w'as iinimagined wealth beyond the clreains 
of avarice. Dick; TO off with the letter in 
hot haste to Gillespie, who received him with the 
quiet smilti of a coiisiunmaie coiifedei'iite. ‘The 
only thing about it that makes me hesitate/ Dick- 
cried, with a strange moisture in his clear blue 
eyes, ‘is just this, Gil]espie--oughtii’t the post by 
rights to have been put up to public. competition? 
I^layn't I perhaps be keeping some ' better’ maxi 
out. of it.?’ 

Gillespie .smiled again; he, had been fully pre- 
pared beforehand for that qualm uf the sensitive 
Plantagenet conscience. ‘ My dear "Mloxv/ 
said, pressing Dick’s arm, ‘that’s not a question 
for you, don’t jow see, at all, hut for the Govern- 
ment and the legislature. ' If they choose to 
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decide that this particular post is best filled up 
by private nomiuatiou, I don't think it’s for the 
nominee to raise the first objection— especially 
when he’s a man who must feel himself capable 
of doing the particular work in question at least 
as -wellas any other fellow in England is likely 
to do iti I’m no great believer myself in the 
immaculate wisdom of kind's oiq governmentss 
which seem to me to consist, like, any other 
committee, of hiunan beings ; but there are some 
posts, I really think and believe, that can best be 
tilled up by careful individual choice, and not by 
competition ; aii'I this post you ’re now olfered 
seems to me Just one of tliein. If governnieiits 
always biimdered on as good a man to do the 
work that then and there wants doing-— why, I 
for one would be a deal better satisiied with 
them.’ 

Bo, that very afternoon, Dick went down to 
Chiddingwick to bear news to Maud and his 
mother of this piece of good fortune that had 
dropped as it seemed from the clouds upon them. 
For he never kiievq either then or afterwards, 
what part that wily diplomate, Sir Bernard Gil- 
lingham, had borne in procuring the offer of the 
post for him. If he te? known, it is probable he 
■would have declined to accept any favour at all 
from the father of the man who, as he firmly 
believed, liad helped to kill his father, Maud’s 
triumph and delight, however, vcere unclouded 
and uuhuiuided ; this event served to shove tlie 
wisdom of her pet policy ; but she seemed liardly 
so much astonished at the news, Dick thought, as 
he liiinseif had e:cpected. This was tiie less to be 
wondered at, because, in point of fact, it was not 
quite so novel to her as it bad been to Dick ; for 
at that very moment Maud carried in her bosom 
a small .si^uare note, beginiiiug, Dear Miss Plau- 
tagehet,’ uiid signed, MHver yours most sincerely, 
A.rehibald GiUes]>ie,’ in which the probability or 
just such an olfer being made before long was 
hot obscurely hinted at. However, Maud kept 
that letter entirely to herself ; it was not the 
lirst— Oi' the last— she received from the same 
quarter, 

■, This change of front allbcted all their move- 
ments. As soon as term wus ended, Dick went 
'.'up to Loudon to take up the diitie.s and emolu- 
-nieuts of his ofdce. But that was not all. By 
Gillespie’s advice — Gillespie seemed to take an 
almost fraternal interest now in the affairs of the 
family— Mrs Bkntagenet and the children moved 
to Londoiij too, to be with Dick in hi.s lodgings. 
Gillespie thought Miss Plantagenet’s musical taste 
so remarkable, he said, that she ought to be in 
town, where sound instriiction could be got in 
singing ; and he was so full of this point, that 
Maud ^ consented • to give up her own work at 
Chiddiiigwiek and take a place as daily governess 
in -Loudoii instead, going- out in the afternoon to 
k famous vocalist. , Gillespie believed they ought 
all to' be removed as to, as possible from the 
blighting memory of their • father’s degradation ; 
iind he attached so much importance to this 
hnatiter that he came down once or twice to Chid- 
Mingsvick liimself during the Christmas vacation, 
in oyier to see them all safely removed to Pimlico. 
|fc \nm wonderful, Dick thought, what a brotherly 
"mUA'cst that good follow always took in all that 
'concerned them ; ' yet , when he said so to Maud, 
ythat ■uiicpiiso'Ionabie young woman only blushed 


and looked down with a self-conscious air that 
was very unusual to her. But there 1— -girls are 
so queer : though Gillespie had been so kind, 
Maud never once said a word, as one might 
naturally have expected, about how nice he had 
been to them. 'For his part, Dick thought her 
almost ]_rjsitively ungrateful. 

THE SALT MAISfUFACTUEE IH THE 
AYEAV.EIi 

Theki:: is a district of Cheshire, the Weaver 
Yalley, that lie.s above a great basin of salt rock 
some twelve square miles in extent The salt 
was deposited in the Tertiary period, and resulted 
froiu the evaporation of some salt lakes which 
communicated with the sea somewhere about 
where BOW stands the town of Liverpool. There 
are two main strata of rock-salt : the upper one 
lies one hundred and twenty feet below the 
surface, and is sixty -three feet thick ; bedow that 
is a bed of impermeable marl, of an average thick- 
ness of thirty feet ; and below tliat, again, another 
bed of rock of superior purity to that above, 
and measuring in deptb about eiglity-eight feet. 
The longest rock-salt is alone mined ; it is dry 5 
but the ]-»eculiarity of the upper deposit is that 
on its surface are ‘brine-runs’ — that is to say, 
the rain and river-water soak through the gravel 
and gypsum deposits that lie above it, and reach- 
ing the salt, fake u]) from it as much as they can 
hold in .solution— that is to say, about twenty-five 
per cent, of SLilt. 

’riicse brine-runs are not all in connection ; ; 
tl !ry lie as underground lakes above tlie salt rock. 
There are, bowever, places where the upper salt 
rock is dry, and where it was formerl}' mined. 
It is nut so now. In the upper strata tliere are 
thill and iuconside cable salt beds, which were 
known . to the liomans, and perluips to the 
j Britt uis ; but the salt rock was not discovered 
till IGTO, and the lower deposit not till 1770. 

I In medieval times there were Gvyches’ or 
sal i-l louses in the Ymarer Valley, in which 
brine brought up in leather buckets on men’s 
.slioulders from brine-wells was evaporated over 
Wuod-lires in lead pans. Several noblemen 

had their salt- making houses at North wich,. 
Miudlewich, and Bandbach ; but salt does not 
seem to have been manufactured largely till tbe 
present century. At first, much rock-salt was- ^ 
mined •where the upper rock was dry ; and these- 
old niiaes when the water got into them were ■ 
deserted, and have become a source of great 
danger and mischief ; for the water rapidly 
decomposes the salt rock, and as it is pumped 
out in the form of brine, fresh water enters and 
continues the decomposition. By this means the 
salt bed is being raphlly removed, and the 
natux'al consequence is that tlie country above it 
is subsiding. 

At present, a million tons of salt are carried 
away down the 'Y’^eavei^ Canal alone, and the 
amount that departs in salt trucks by rail cannot 
be much less, than half that quantity, , Opnse- 
quently, the wiiole of one stratum that linder-' 
lies the Weaver Yalley and its towns YGnsibrd, 
Middle wich, North wich, and Sandbach, is being 
withdrawn, and the surface of the land Is being 
let down below s^a-leveL It was given in e%d-; 
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dencej in May 1800, before a Select Committee 
of tlie House of Lords on the "Widiies Biine 
Supply Bill, that in the Northwich district alone 
six locks on the river had been rendered useless 
tliroiij^h the subsidence of the huid. A bridge 
was coiitimuilly sinking, which had cost seven 
thousand pounds to build. In 1S81 and 1882 it 
had gone down eighteen indies, and cost a further 
sum ol two thousand one hundred and fifty-seveu 
pound.s to raise it. In 1887 it had again siiuk. 

But we will not consider the sinking of the 
land, but the method of luanufacture of salt from 
brine. 

The sole mines for roek.-salt are now in the 
lowest and purest bed. The rock-salt is ex])orted, 
much of it to the Netherlands and Australia, and 
■ its chief use is for mixing with food for cattle. 
The upper deposit is worked for table salt, and 
it is worked by water— that is to say, no mining 
in it is done by the hand of Jimii ; the agent for 
removing the salt rock is water. Fully-saturated 
brine contiuiis twenty -seven pounds of salt in one 
hundred pounds of water. Tlie best Cheshire 
brine is extraordinarily strong : it contains twenty- 
six pounds of salt in one liuiiclred; whereas sea- 
water contains only three and a half ])er cent. 
TJie Friedrichshall brine contains twenty per 
cent., and that of Chateau-Salines only fourteen 
per cent. Accordingly, the Cheshire manufac- 
turers have a great advantage in the strength 
of their brine ; and a second in the nearness 
of the great coal-fields of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and .Durham, They liave the most strongly 
impregnated natural brine known where it is 
most inexpensive to evaporate the water. 

If we visit a salt tactorj in the Weaver Yalley, 
tlie first point to be noticed is the boring into 
the reservoir of Ijriue. A shaft is driven clown 
througli the red marl and gravel, through beds 
of gypsum like masses of alum, till tlie reservoir 
is lapped ; whereupon the brine rushes up the 
sliaft. Then a pump is let down and hung iii 
the boring. The iron 3)ipe has nothing 1o rest 
upon below ; it depends fri.)iii its collar at tlie to]). 
In the present autuiiiii (1802), one such pump 
broke from its bearings and sank, never to be 
recovered. The brine ])umped up is di.scharge<l 
into a large bricked tank, from which pijies of 
communication lead to the several ])aii8 in whicdi 
the solution is to be boiled or scalded. 

Tliere are pans of two sorts, according to 
whether the salt is to be fine or coarse grained. 
In tlie former case, it is boiled ; in the latter, 
scalded. Moreover, the size of the pans diilers : 
tiiose in which fine crystallised salt is to be made \ 
are not over thirty feet long by twenty-four feet 
wble ; whereas the others are often double the 
length. The pans are eighteen inches deep. 
Under a pan for fine salt at one end is the 
furnace, and tlie fire and smoke from it are con- 
veyed the whole length of the pan, and also 
under a' chamber beyond in which the salt luis 
to be ‘ stoved.’ When the brine is in ebullition at 
the end immediately over the lire, it sends ripples 
to the farther end, and of course parts with 
its water by degrees in steam. As the steam 
forms above the' pans, bo do salt crystals form 
„„ .on the surface o! the brine, as a sort of scum, 
at the end away from the fire. If this be nut 
' removed, in a short while it sinks j accordingly, 
men, locally termed^ ‘wallers,’ are engaged with 




paddie.s raking the salt as it forms to the sides, 
where it is put into ‘ tubs’ — that is to .say, wooden 
forms of various sizes — 80, 120, and 160 to the 
ton. The wallers are paid 2a. llal. to 2s. 3jd. per 
tun for nmking this salt. As soon as each tub 
is filled, it is left to drain ; then, when drained, 
tlie salt block is turned out ; with a wooden 
paddle it is shaped where bnii.sed, and is tlieii 
carried into the hot room to be ‘stoved’ — that is, 
tlioi’ouglily dried. Though in the pan-room 
it becomes siifiicienlly consistent to be handled, 
yet such is the amuunt of ^alp{nl^ in the air 
there that it still holds a considerable portion of 
water. Hound the pans are hollow tr<.)Ughs eigh- 
teen inches deep, in which, the men stand to fill 
the Inks. Each tub when filled Is 
‘hurdle’— the platform that acts as a terrace 
round the entire chamber and the pain 

It is in this part of the salt factory tluit 
! accidents occur. The air is so full of steam that 
one cannot see wliere one is going. A small rib, 
two inches high, divides the luirdlo from the 
‘stand inside,’ and a trip cm this rib may pre- 
cipitate into the boiling brine. But sometimes 
a death ma}^ ensue through sudden giddiness, 
caused by the density of the vapour or the heat. 
Shortly before the visit of the writer of this 
article to one of the factories, a boy was sitting 
on the edge talking, 'when suddenly, from no 
explicable reason, he lost his bukuice, and fell 
over into the brine, and was scalded to death. 
Another case that had i-eccntly hajipeiied was 
that of a man. He had been a very had char- 
acter, going to night-W'urk — the boiling is carried 
on n.ight and da.y — and possibly with a drop too 
much in his head, he staggered and fell into 
the ]‘»au. lie 3 >ickcd liimseli up, and, confused 
I by pain or .steam, ho struggled forward into fhe 
I middle of the pan instead of seeking the edge, 
and stood Ihei'e in tlie boiling brine too Htupiefied 
to understand where he had got. He hud it.) be 
drawn to the side with rakes. He lived for 
a coiqde of lujuns. ‘When llie surgeon told him 
to prepare for death— Oh,’ said he, ‘ wiiik*. iliere 
is breath there is hope ; ’ and these were his last 
words. 

A questio.n wLich has often arisen in the 
writer’s mind has been relative to the agony of 
death by burning or .scalding. Is it continuous 
to the iastl He believes not. In one or two 
cases that have come under his notice, he has 
convinced himself that after the first spasm of 
anguish the 3 .)ain is not felt in the same intensity. 
He asked this question of the foreman, who had 
witnessed several deaths by scalding, and lie \vas 
of the same opinion. 

Every tun u.f salt takes about thirteen lunidrecl- 
weight of ‘ biirgey ’ or good slack to make, and 
costs, all included, from 8s. tkl. to 9s. per tom 
The tub salt formed as described is that whick 
is seen in shapes in shops. When suillcientiy 
dried in the stove, this is ascertained by a iinging 
sound they give out when struck. ,> 

Fine salt that is unstoved is called ‘buiier salt/ 
This is not put in moulds at all, but is tossiMl 
out to drain o.n the hurdles* The butter salt 
is sent away in vans or by- boat, and skipped 
largely to the East indies. The thoroughly dry 
salt would settle as hard, as rock Were that taken, 
a lung voyage. In the hot-houses for drying' Mie 
squares, the spaces between the hues, that run 
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iimler the floor like a IloiDan hypoeausVare left 
uncovered, and are called 'ditches.’ The men 
who throw the blocks out of these hot- houses 
and stack them in the rooms above are called 
'ditchers.’ 

Owing to the intense heat of the works, the men 
go almost completely naked, wearing breeches 
or trousers only. They stream with pei-spiration, 
and will run out the barrow's with butter salt to 
lade a van on the rails in this condition, and 
stand talking to each other in a freezing east 
wind. One would suppose that pulmonary com- 
plaints were frequent. This is not the case ; the 
men enjoy excellent health, and almost entire 
exemption from influenza, cholera, and all fevers. 

The next process is to make the fine table salt. 
For this purpose the conical blocks are run on 
harrows to the mill to be ground. A man with 
a pick tosses each moulded block on to a revolv- 
ing band or elevator with catches on it to receive 
tlm blocks, which are carried up and thrown into 
the mill, where the salt is passed between smooth 
revolving plates of iron, crushed to the flneuess 
rei] Hired, then passed tliroiigh sieves. Much of 
the table salt produced is as fine in the grain us 
the finest wheat flour. It is never touched hy 
the hand. As soon as reduced to salt-dust, it 
is placed in jars, or waterproof bags, or parcli- 
ment receptacles. 

Ordinary common salt is not boiled at all, and 
is formed at a temperature of one hundred and 
seventy to one luiudred and eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. It remains about two days in the 
pan. It is the rule, the slower the evaporation 
the larger the crystals formed. This salt is never 
put into tubs, but is drained on the hurdles. 

Fisliing salt is made at a temperature of one 
humlred to one hinidi'ed and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and remains about five days in the 
pans, sometimes as long as tliree weeks. It is 
a much coarser-grained salt, and is employed for 
pickling. Bay salt is coarser still, and is allowed 
some six weeks to form. It is made at a tempera- 
ture of ninety degi-ees Fahrenheit ; owing to the 
time it takes making, it is the most expensive of 
all. After the crystals have been drained, they 
are washed again in hot biune and then sieved. 

Brine as it comes from the. shafts is never 
piU’o ; there is with the salt (chloride of sodium) 
as well some gypsum (chloride of lime), and this 
settles at the bottom of the pans. In order to 
purify the brine, there is always a little soft soap 
or gelatine introduced. A piece of soft soap the 
size of a walnut, or a piece of butter of the same 
size, will suflice to purify twenty tons of salt. 

On account of the’ settling of the gypsum to 
the bottom of the pans, these pans have to be 
picked every three weeks ; very generally, they 
are picked weekly. The scale is beautifully white, 
like snow, and ^hard as marble. It forma to the 
thickness of from two to three inches over 



pan is spoken 
on pick ’ or ‘ old on pick,’ according to the length 
’ of time since the scale was removed. The idt 
is conveyed from the factories by canal in Hints’ 
or in trucks by line, covered and uncovered. The 
trucks are; costly articles, those covered being 
£10%^ IQs. each, aiid hold from six to seven tons. 
They fare f, built at Ghorley, 


Table salt in bags is worth forty shillings a ton. 
There has been great fluctuation in the price 
of salt. Between 1845 and 18G0, common salt 
fetched 7s. Gd. a ton. In 1865 it dropped to 
6s. ; but ill 1872 went up to 20s. In 1873 it 
lluctiuited between 15s. and 12s. During the 
American War it reached its lowest price, 3s. 9J. 
In 1881 it wa.s 4s. 9d. ; in 1891 it was 11s. 6d. ; 
ill March 1892 it had fallen to 9s, 

The price of table salt is, of course, higher than 
that of common salt. In March 1891, 'handed 
squares,’ eiglity to the ton, were at 27s. 6(1, and 
23s. 6d. In Mjirch 1892 tlie price had fallen to 
15s., and then to 13s. 

In the reign of William III. a duty of five 
shillings a bushel, or about a penny a pound, was 
for the first time imposed on the salt in this 
country ; in 1795 it was increased to 10s. ; and in 
1805 it was further increased to 15s., which gave 
rise to a good deal of smuggling. The mischiev- 
ous effects of the high duty liaving been strong!}^ 
represented t(3 the Hou.se of Commons, tlie duty 
was in 1823 reduced to 2s, ; and , on the 5th 
January 1825 it was wholly repiealed. 

In 1852 in Cheshire there were 29 salt mines 
and 97 salt works, employing 8000 persons. 
And 200,000 tons were di.sposecl of for manure, 
300,000 tons for consimiptioii in the United 
Kingdom, ami 500,000 tons were exported. In 
1858 tlie tuUil produce had risen to 1,000,000 
tuns annually, of which about one-half ivas 
exported ; and in 1881 the production was further 
increased to 1,854,000 tons. In 1890 the salt 
rock mined in Chesliire amounted to 159,000 tons, 
whilst the salt obtained from brine was as much 
as 1,958,000 tons. 

The great bulk of brine-pumping .stations of 
Cheshire, and indeed of the whole countiy, have 
been bought up, and are invested' in tlie hSalt 
Union Company, making enormous profits. Balt 
which in 1881 was selling at 5s. per ton ran up 
to 15s. The price has declined since, happily for 
the public. When the ring was formed, borings 
were made at Middlesborough, in Durham, and 
salt was found at 2000 feet below the surface. 
Two shafts were sunk ; into one, sweet water was 
pumped, and it was drawn forth as brine from the 
other. This .station has since been acquired by 
the conipany. 

Brine is employed not only for the fc>rmution 
of salt as a condiment, but it is likewise largely 
employed in chemical works for tlie production 
of alkali by the ammonia-soda process. Messrs 
Brunner, Mond, & Co. have large works of this 
description at Northwicli. 

Brine is also cmidoyed in the manufacture of 
bleaching-powder, chloride of potasli, and muriatic 
acid, of which there is a factory at ^^’idnes. This 
company purchased a piece of land in the salt 
district, and endeavoured to carry a Bill to enable 
it to lay pipes from the shaft they bored on their 
estate to Widnes, so as to convey thence the brine 
to their works. The Bill w^as strongly opposed, 
and was defeated in 1890, as it w'as contended 
that the exhaustion of the salt rock would cause 
serious subsidences wdtliout benefit to the inhabit- 
ants of the district. 

The main Cheshire. salt district k in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northwicb, Winsford, Tiiid Lawton. 
At Mkldlewicli ,aud Nantwnch, although brine* 
springs are present and salt has been mauu- 
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faetured for ceiiturieSj yet lutlierto no salt rock 
has been reached in borings carried to the deptli 
of four hundred feet. 

As already said, the upper salt rock was dis- 
covered in 1670 j but ill Doomsday Book tliere 
is mention of the wyches or salt-houses in North- 
wich. With the discovery of the rock, tiie im- 
portance of tlie district grew ; and the Weaver, 
an insignihcant river, within tlie Ijasiii of the salt 
district, was taken in hand, and in 1721 an Act 
of Parliament was obtained to deepen the river 
so as to make it navigable. Before the discovery 
of the. rock, when the brine was got up out 
of wells, ]\I,icliael Drayton, in his Folyolbion^ 
written well iiigli three centuries ago, commemo- 
rated in verse the connection of salt with the 
Weaver. lie says : 

To Weaver let us go, 

His fountain and his fall, botli Chester’s riglitly 
born. 

The county in his course, that clean through dotli 
divide, 

Cut into equal shares upon liis either .side. 

And what the famous flood far more than that 
enriches, 

The bracky fountains are these two renowned 
Wyches, | 

The Nantwich and the North, whose either briny | 
well . I 

For store and sorts of salts made Weaver to excel. j 


THE IHONY OF FATE. 

By T, B. SouTiiEK, Author ofd JlaunMl &e. 

CHAPTEE I. — AFTER THE BALL. 

The ball was over, the guests had depai’tttd, and 
Arabella Als worth was alone in lier di'essing- 
room. It was a handsome and luxiiriously-fur- 
iiished apartment, and the bright fire that burned 
in the grate- made it look cosy and comf<>rtablc. 
She was standing with lier elbow resting on the 
imintel -piece, looldng in anything but a ].>leasant 
Immour. She was surrounded by all tlui com- 
forts and luxuries wliich. wealth could ]')ur(diasc 
or the lieart wislj for ; and these, and the Hoods 
of adulation and Hattery which had Iteen poured 
upon her tliat night, ought to have made her 
happy ; but it did not, and there was a sliade 
on her fair face which tf.>id a very diilereiit tale. 

She was tall and graceful, with a s])hmdid 
contour of both face and figuri*. She stood there 
witli her ma.sses of golden brown hair drawn 
back from her broad wdiite forehead ; her calm 
blue eyes, so deep and clear, fixed vacantly on 
the bright coals in the grate, wliiie her tender 
mouth seemed to tremble with strong emotion. 

Tiie poor girl was looking back into the past, 
to another night and another ball, when she and 
Frank Wallis, a yonug naval Lieutenaid-, Iiad 
left the heated room and strolled into the con- 
servatory. How well she remembered the calm 
beauties of that never to be forgotten scene ! 
The blue heaven above, with its myriads of stars ; 
the hiislied murmur of the soft west wind as 
it rustled among the leaves ; the musical plash 
of the fountain, and the soft harmony of the 
music from the ballroom. It all came back to 
Tier like a di'eam. 

, Up to that time she had known nothing of 
,tbc joys and miseries of love. She was happy. 


The present was all in all. It was only when 
the time had come for Frank to join his ship 
tliat the liglit broke in upon theii* hearts, and 
the warm tide of passion swept the veil from 
their eyes. There, in the soft morning twilight, 
mider those liriglit stars, which had’ so often 
listened to lovers’ voivs, they plighted tlu*ir ii*oth, 
and the hearts wliich Nature liad linked to- 
gether were bound tlie one to the other ly the 
most solemn proiuises of love and loyalty. 

Like an honest man, the young Lieiiienaiit 
had inniiediatelY gone to Mr Alsworth and laid 
the case, before liim. But lie only laughed and 
pooh-])oohed the idea. They were children, and, 
as he. was only a penniless Lieutenant, if they 
got married how were they to live? This was 
a question tlie gallant young gentleman was not 
prepared to answer, and, as the old gentleman 
imagined, went away with a flea in liis ear. But 
Aral-iella wa.s of opinion tliat she ought to have 
a voice in the matter; and when she was told 
by her father, with a considenible amount of 
glee, how he had posed the Lieutenant W'itli 
tlie financial question, she astonished him , by 
exclaiming : ‘ Oh ! you mean old pappy, how could 
you be so cruel? Just as if you had not got 
enoiigli for all of us ! ^ 

It wms while she was recalling all this, lost 
in a deep but not altogetlier unpleasant reverie, 

[ that the door opened, and !Miss Mortimer, Ara- 
I India’s aunt, a maiden lady who, since tdie death 
of the late Mrs Alswajrlh, had presided over tlie 
I domestic arrangements of Netley Lodge, entered 
the room. AY hat ! not undressed, Bella!’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘ No,’ was the reply ; I was thinking and 
meditating.’ 

‘And what was the subject of your medi- 
tations'?’ . ■ 

‘I was thinking wlmt a nuisance it is to be 
.rich. ! ’ 

‘Gracious, cliikl 1 yoti must be mad !’ 

‘No. If 1 wau’e not supposed to he a. rich 
heires.s, I should not be pestei’ed, as I am now, 

; with, ofiei’s of niaiTiage ]>y men 1 don’t care a fig 
fur. It W'Oiild be more bearable if I could fancy 
it was I wdu) am the atti'action, and not papa’s 
money.’ , ..... ...! 

‘My dear Belial’ exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
‘you make a great mistake. Ihnv is it ix)ssiljle 
tiiat any one should fail to love you for yourself? 
Are yon not young, beautiful, and clever?’ 

‘ But how am I to kno’sv that ? You see, papa 
is rich — that is the cause of all my trouble ! ’ 

‘ Foolish Ciiild ! How can riches be productive 
of unhappiness'?’ 

‘ III my case it is easily explained. ■ Papa 
wants me to marry men without my: loving 
them, and I want to marry the man 1 love. If 
papa w'ere poor, I should be alhwved to choose 
for myself.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Miss Alortiiner, in a slightdy ' 
sarcastic tone, ‘if you were really the danglitef ' 
of a poor man, you iniglit not get mamed at 
all ; peo]>le cannot live on love 1 ’ 

‘No, 1 suppose, Jiotj’ replied Arabtdla ; ‘but 
in that case there eoiikl be no base niotive to 
inspire love. If I ^rere- poor, I Bhould not be ‘ 
less handsome or less clever,; and yet, as^ you 
very well know, I should not ■ have half the 
lovers I now have. Perhaps, like that .poor Miss 
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Pilkington, tlie governess, wlio is ceiiauily as 
good-lookuag and clever as I aiu, none at alL.’ 

‘^Well, iny dear, I’m sure I don’t knov wliat 
is to be done .for you, unless, indeed, your 
j>ap{i were to speculate in railways or some- 
thing of that sort and lose all his money. 

*lhn not quite sure that 1 should like iJicUi^ 
said. Arabella .musingly; ‘but it has gi^■en me 
an idea. What I should like would be to protend 
that papa had lust all his money, then we should 
soon see who "were our real friends, and who 
were the worshippers of mainiaoii.’ 

‘My dear Bella! I’m surprised at you— you 
who ‘pretend to he sucli a lover of truth. 
Don’t you see tluxt would he deceiving people? 
It ^voiiid be untrue.’ 

‘ Now, aunty,’ cried Arabella, ‘that’s unkind I 
Why, when I remonstrated with you because 
you" told James to tell the Miss Scudamores 
5'OU Avere not at home, wlien you wex'C, you 
said that it was only a white lie, and that white 
lies were permissible in polite society."' 

‘But I did not tell the lie myself; I only 
instructed James. It’s a sort of polite fiction 
we all 'understand.’ 

‘Just so. You don’t like to tell lies yourself; 
but you compel your servant to do so. How 
funny you would look if the next time you 
instructed James to say you were not at home, 
lie were to turn round and say, “ Beg pardon, 
ma’am, but that’s a lie, aud I can’t tell it.’” 

‘Dear, dear child, what a fuss you are making 
about nothing ! ’ 

‘Nay, nay, aunty; the boot is on the other 
foot, 1 merely suggested that it would Ijc good 
fim to luetend I -Nvas afraid that pajxa had been 
speculating, aud .so fortli. Fur insLance, if I 
were to give tlie smallest liiiit to the Miss 
• Scudamores, you would S(.)on see lioxv they M 
set tile hall rolling, and how, like the snowball, 
it would gain in size and force as it circi dated.’ 

Mis,s Mortimer shook Inn* head. ‘Suppose it 
came to papa’s ears, what would he say V 
. ‘Oh I if it did, I could soon put that right.’ 

‘Dear, dear child, I wish you had not told me. 
The very idea of such a thing 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, the idea’s a splendid one. 1 ’ll liint that 
we shall be obliged to retrencli ; and I ’ll jici'siuuh; 
t>apa to take us to Paris, and tlien I can ])e ill, 
ur something, and we’ll go to the south of 
France. That’s it ; that will do beautifully !’ 

‘Bless me I bless me I’ cried Miss Mortimer, 
‘ what a girl you are T 

‘Yes, that’s lovely 1— And no-w, aunty, go to 
bed and sleep on it.’ 

Miss Mortimer did as Ainbella bade lier ; most 
people did. The thought even of pretending to 
be poor was distasteful to her ; but Paris aiuftlie 
south of France made a deep impression on her ; 
ami ill the einl, as far as she was concerned, there 
seemed a fair chance of Arabella’s having lier 
Way, that is, provided she warn in the same mind 
,wlieii she awoke the next morning, 

■ With such a grand scheme in her head, it wdll 
iiot be any matter of siirpxuse that she did not 
■sleep wall, and that when she did, she dreamed 
.that she had sent all her lovers to tlie rightabout 
and a •nrimber of other strange , and wonderful 

, ^ 

Of course ft was very late wljen the two awoke^ 
and cdiisequently it ’was past twelve before they 


had finished their breakfast. At this point the 
two Miss Scudamores were seen coming along the 
drive; and a few minutes alterwai'ds tlie door- 
bell rang and they were ushered into the drawing- 
I'oom. 

‘ There now, aunty,’ exclaimed Araljella, ‘ you see 
* ovciy thing seems to favour us. PajKi is gone off 
I to London, and liere are our advertising mediums 
I really to publish an}' thing we may supply them 
' with.’ And with this she started off to the 
drawing- .room. 

‘My dearest LTcalure !’ exclaimed the elder 
visitoj‘, rusliiiig forward and kissing Arabella, 
‘what has made you so late? It’s nearly one 
o’clock. IVe called about eleven, but you ’were 
not up.’ 

‘I’m really very sorry,’ replied Arabella ; ‘but 
it was late when we got to bed, aud I did not 
get a wink of sleep till after daylight’ 

‘Poor darling 1’ cried both ladies in a breath. ; 
and then Aunt Betsy made her appearajice. 
‘Have you heard the news'?’ cried both sisters 
at once. 

‘No; what is it?’ exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
who was not at all averse to a bit of scandal. 

‘And you really have not heard of it? You 
who know the family so wtdl !’ replied Miss 
Scudamore, who delighted to 2 )lay with her audi- 
tors. ‘Can’t you guess?’ 

‘No ; how can I 1’ (jxclaimed Arahella. 

‘"Well, then, a.s 1 see yoxx are wild to know, 
I’ll tell you ! Them’s a full account of it in the 
newsi^aixu’. Blank horn’s Bank has gone all to 
smash 1’ 

‘Dear, dear! I’m so sorry. Blankhoiii’s IVoik 
failed ! Surely the world must be coming to an 
end !’ moaned Mis.s Mortimei’. 

‘ 1 Ijope you will not be a — l>e a loser ?’ 

Miss Scudamore. 

‘Not to a greai extent. I’m exceeding sorj'y, 
more for tin* hunily than for snyself.’ 

‘So am I,’ answered Arabella gravely. ‘1 do 
h(j]>ti pa 2 >a is not compromised in their affairs 1’ 

‘ YTll, I h-ope things will not tuiii out so badly 
as yon seem to think,’ remarked Miss Mortimer. 

‘ It does not do to make light of other jxcople’s 
inisfurl lines, fur one never can make sure of 
nut gtjtting into a mess one’s self. 1 remember 
' o.iice ha\'ing some shares in a concern, only five 
twenties, j'U'odiicing about foiu’leen or fifteen 
pounds a year, clear of income tax ; and do you 
know tiiat for the sake of that paltry sum 1 was 
liable to liave lost my whole fcrtuiie, every 
penny ! Lucky for me, the shares got uj) to a 
big 2 u*eniium, and Mr Alsworth advised me to 
sell out, Three or four months afterwards, the 
coucerir buret up,- and the directors were sent to 
prison.’,, 

‘ It’s really very serious/ said the younger Miss 
Sciidamoi’e. ‘ I read the leader in tlm 2Ymes }'este.r- 
day, and it said the trade of the country was 
under a cloud.’ 

‘Yes/ chimed in Arabella; ‘and when it, 
bursts, it will deal ruin and destruction on all 
sides,’ 

‘Bless me!’ cried the elder visitor, ‘I did not 
see that 1 J)o you think it can be true V : ’ v: 

‘Certainly/ exclaimed Arabella, in , surprise." 
‘Why, it’s printed in the newstxaper !■’ ’ ' ■ . ' 

‘ iSut all is .not true tliat is printed in the news^ . 
imiier/ obseip’ed Miss Scudamore. ■ . , ^ 
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« Not in, tile penny newspaper^’ said Miss 
Mortiinei’i in the Tirnes it is difierent. 

I’ve often heard Mr Alsworth say that he would 
pill his faith on what the 

^ I siippose,’ put in Arabella, ^ you would not 
believe it if you saw my father’s name in the list 
of banlo'upts f 

^Yoiir papa! Gertainly not ! Impossible!’ 
crM both ladies in a breatli, ‘But of course, 
dear Miss Alsworth, you are only joking^ con- 
cluded Miss Scudamore. 

‘No; I’m not/ returned Arabella. ‘I assure 
you I am very uneasy about papa, 1 know lie 
has been speculating a good deal lately, and in 
these days fortunes are soon lost !’ 

‘But, my dear, y(.nir papa is vSo immensely 
rich, P said little Miss Prudence ; ‘ it •would take 
a lot to break him.’ 

‘All !’ sighed the young hostess, ‘I see you do 
not believe me ; but when you see a great black 
board ei’ected on the lawn, announcing that this 
elegant iiiaiision and grounds are to be let 
furnished for a term of years, you will under- 
stand that what I am now saying is no joke.’ 

By this time the two visitors were getting very 
uneasy. They were anxious to be off to propa- 
ga,te tile astounding facts they had just been made 
acquainted with ; so they said good-bye and 
hurried otf. 

‘I think you’ve done it now/ said. Miss Mbrti- 
mer, when the two visitors had departed ; ‘ but 
if it should get to piapa’s ears, wliat will he 
say?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t care,’ implied Arabella. ‘I 
said nothing of a positive character. It ’s as good 
as a play/ , 

CHAPTEIl n,----BLAClC 

The cloud which had hung over the commer- 
cial World had burst, and, as Arabella had uncon- 
sciously prophesied, had dealt ruin and destruc- 
lion on all sides. The great firm of Overend, 
Gurney, and Gonipauy had collapsed, witli lia- 
bilities amoanting to more titan ten millions. 
The day following ‘Black Friday,’ the crisis 
became more intense, and failures and stoppages 
of payment were aimoimced on all sides. 

Mr Alsworth, who had been reading the Times^ 
suddenly put it down arid rang the bell. ‘ Bring 
me my overcoat and hat, James,’ he said to the 
footman who had entered the room. ‘I want 
to catch the ten- twenty train.’ When the man 
had brushed his hat and helped him on witli 
his coat, he said: ‘Tell Miss Mortimer I shall 
be back to dinnm* ; ’ and he hurried oik 

‘Do you know where your master is going?’ 
asked Arabella, who had seen her father hurrying ; 
down tiie drive. • ■ 

‘No, miss; but I suppose he’s off to London/ 
the man replied. 

‘Aunty/ said she, when she had returned to 
the Hiorning-room, ‘ papa ’s gone to London again. 
What can "he w^ant to be always going there 
iorV 

‘Impossible to say, clear; about tins horrible 
money business. I wish he’d done as I did, and 
invested a, 11 his capital in consols ; you get h&a 
'Interest, but then you have no worry as to 
. its sa’fety/ 

‘I’m sure I wish this dreadful crisis wmiild 


come to an end. PajDa looks rpiite ill with all 
this excitement and anxiety.’ 

‘Dear me ! What can it be? Such a crowd P 
cried Miss Prudence, who was sUiiiding at llie 
window. 

Miss Scudamore rushed to see what it was. 
‘It’s an accident or somethhig/ she suggested. 
‘And there ! That’s a body on the slri'klier. 
‘Who can it be V Then she rang the bell, and 
a .smart little servant-maid made her a})poar» 
aiice. ‘ '\7hat is the nuiltei', Jane V she ubked. 

‘Nothing as I knows of, ma’am,’ she answered. 

‘There’s a body just ].)een taken past. Go 
and ask some one who it is.’ 

Jane w^ent to the door ; and when she came 
back she was as white as a sheet. ‘ Oh ! inu’ain, 
it’s dreadful ! Why, 1 .savr him go past tlii.s 
morning, and he looked as w’ell as ever 1’ 

‘But wdio is it, girl ? Can’t you tell us ?’ cried 
Miss Prudence angrily. 

‘M.r Alswmrtli, ma’am !’ replied June with a 
gasp. 

‘ Mr Alsworth ! ’ iterated Miss Scudajnore in 
mingled tones of astonishment and incredulity. 

‘Yes, ma’am. They say he s had a lit.’ 

‘Good gracious J huw dreadful!’ said 15^1 i&.s 
Prudence, as the two sister, s .stood staring atone 
another in blank astonishment. 

‘I can’t believe it! It can’t be true!’ at 
lengtli exclaimed Mi.ss Scudamore. ‘It seems 
impossible!’ : 

If, in the midst of a bright .summer day, a 
thunderbolt had, falleii at the feet of Ambella 
Alsworth and her aunt, or a volcano had sud- 
denly sprung up in the middle of the lawn and 
belched fortli fo’e and lava, they could not have 
been more startled and ahiDued tluiii when they 
saw the policemen o]>en the gate and sluwdy 
approach the hall door, l.»carmg a ljutly on a 
stretcher. They stood at the winduw', a}ipurenily 
.spellbound. The men put down their burden, 
and one of them ascended the steps and rang 
the bell/ The hall door was opened, and the 
body on the sBetclnn was admitted. 

‘What can it mean, aunty ?’ asked Arabella. 

‘ Death, my dear,’ she replied. 

‘But 'who can it be? Not papa, surely?’ she 
said in toiie.s of horror. 

‘Who else can they be bringing liero?^ asked 
the aunt. ; ■ 

The girl’s cheeks blanched %vith horror, and 
she threw herself into her aunt’s arms uiid burst 
into a -Hood of tears. 

At this moment, Mr Fitch, the family doctor, 
came bustling up the drive, and was about to 
be taken tq^-st^airs, ’when Arabella darted into 
the hall and accosted him. ‘Oh, doctor I ' what 
does it all mean? Is he dead?’ she asked 
tremulously. 

‘ Dead I Oh dear, no ; I hope not/ he re- 
plied. 

‘ rhnv did it happen ?’ 

‘I don’t know' any more than you do.- All 
I know is tliat your father^ was' Tmiud in a 
railway carriage in a state of insensibility ; ’ and 
so sa}dng, he sprang up-stairs to attend to his 
patient. He found'’ Mm much worse than he 
had anticipated. He bled him, and applied all 
the remedies u.sual in such cases ; and for the 
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present they seemed to remove the more ahiriii- 
irig symptoms ; but he freely confessed that he 
thought the case a bad ouGj and suggested tlmt 
a London physician should be sent for. 

‘I can give no positive opinion/ he went on 
to say ; ‘one can never tell what turn these dis- 
orders may take ; but I think, or rather I hope, 
he will pull through.^ 

The London pliysiciau came the next morning, 
ami the opinion he gave only confirmed that 
given by Mr Fitch. The delirium had consider- 
ably increased, and was of the worst and most 
alarming kinil, wliich, the doctors said, too often, 
if it did not issue in death, left the brain so 
nmch disorder(3d and weakened as to impair its 
functions for the rest of life. The most un- 
divided attention was required to keep the 
patient quiet, and to apply the remedies neces- 
sary for cooling and tranquillising the brain. 

it was at this point that the cause of Mr 
Als worth’s sudden attack was discovered. He 
had as usual been reading the Times^ and had 
come across a paragraph lieaded ‘Absconding 

03? A WELB-KNOWN BtOCKBROIvER— EnORMODS 
Defalcations.’ It stated that ‘ much excite- 
uient and consternation Inul been experienced on 
’Change in consequence of its being reported that 
several large cheques drawn by kir Archibald 
Sinclair, the well-known stockbroker, had been 
returned marked “Ho effects.’^ It was at the 
same time ascertained that his offices were closed, 
and he himself had disappeared.’ 

This was the man who had sold IMr Alswortli’a 
bank shares; and when lie had read tliis, as 
,we have already seen, he rang for his hat and 
coat and made liis way at once to the railway 
station, caught the ten-twenty train, and pro- 
ceeded at once to London. lie went straight 
to las bankers, but only to find that Mr Sinclair’s 
cheque for twenty -seven thousand pounds liad 
been dishonoured, and that the drawer had de- 
camped with the money. 

The whole thing had been a great shock to 
Mr Alsworth ; and this, and tlie excitement in 
consequeiice of his loss, brought on a fit of 
apoplexy, which it seemed would probably result 
111 his death. 

When Arabella discovered, from a letter written 
by her father’s lawyer, the loss of this large 
sum, she was dismayed beyond measure. It 
seemed to her utter ruin. She had no idea of 
tlie amount of her father’s fortune; but tiventy- 
seven thousand pounds, beside.s other losses, 
which he had previously spoken of, must, she 
thought, reduce them to the verge of poverty. 
It was true there wa.s no iiniuediate want of 
money, fur in her father’s escritoire she found 
a matter of two hundred pounds or more in 
notes and gold. It was the future she thought 
most of. 

. There was one idea which w^ould protrude 
ifesdf into her mind— it was, that this was a jiiclg- 
nient sent to punish her for her levity in setting 
oh foot a false report of her father’s hkses. But, 
amid all her crosses and trials, there was one 
Thought that was to her a consolation and a joy 
—it was that she had one, true and loving, on 
whom she could depend, and in whom she could 
kusk ,0omo what might, she knew, that her 
-.smlordbver*' would not desert her; but ho -was 
aVay .in a far-off African station, and could be 



of no assistance to her in her present strait. 
Her aunt wsxs no woman of business, and, except 
in tlie household aiTangements, was quite use- 
less. 

She liad no friend to whom she could apply 
for advice or assistance but her uncle, and he 
lived in Devonshire, just the oppo.site extreme 
of the kingdom ; so that thougli she had written 
to him the day following her father’s attack, she 
did not expect to see him for a couple of days 
at least. 

It was tlie tliird day after her father’s attack, 
and jlfr Fitch’s report that nioriiing had been 
anything but favourable. She was sitting liy 
the window indulging in a tender reverie, when 
the footman entered the room and said: ‘Oh 
miss, Mrs Simson thinks master ’s worse.’ 

‘I will come to him directly,’ cried Arabella, 
much alarmed; ‘and, James, you may as well 
go and see if you can find Mr Fitch and bring 
him here at once.’ She hastened to her father’s 
room, and went to his bedside, and sat down 
to await tlie arrival of the surgeon, who was 
not long in making his appearance, 

Mr Als worth was totally oblivious of all around 
him — talking wildly and incoherently, and in- 
SLstirig that he iniist stait for London at once, 
as, without his aid, they would never catch that 
rascal Sinclair. All attempts to soothe and pacify 
him were vain. His delirium was such, that 
it was plain all real coinnnniication between liis 
mind and that of any otlier person was at an 
end. How and again he opened his eyes ami 
stared about him in a vacant manner. It was 
a dreadful spectacle, for it was evident that lie 
recognised no one, not even his daughtei’. 

Mr Fitch shook his head. He directed that 
all tluit could possibly be done to traiiquiliise 
the pain sliouki be done, but he gave no opinion. 
All tliat he said was : ‘ He has a very strong 
constitution, and he’s under sixty, so that there 
is a chance for him yet.’ 

So the day passed/ and night wore on. It 
was rough and stormy ; the wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain pattered against the 
window. 

The delirious ravings had ceased, and the 
patient lay .still and quiet; occasionally the eyes 
opened with a vacant stare, and then closed 
again. From this comatose state he never 
awakened I and so the spirit passed away. 


.. THE SIGH-MAHHAL.:' , 

To all legal documents the formula appended 
runs, ‘ As witness my hand/ a form of attestation 
which in the present day means that the docu- 
ment has been duly signed in the presence of 
witnesses, but which probably dates back to a 
time when writing w'as unknown, and when the 
I'eal hand of the witness was stamped upon tlie 
document by means of paint, generally red ochre, 
to testify to all wdio looked uj)on it that such 
and such, an act had been performed. 

The documents of those days did not consist 
of paper and parchment, but generally of rocks 
and stones, although sometimes sheets .of bark or ; 
buffalo hides were employed for the purpose. ' 
Hundreds of tliese attesting hands are found in 
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various parts of the world ; sometimes placed 
high np on apparently inaccessible rocks, and 
surrounded by n u m ei'ous hierogly ph ic dev ices, 
which are doubtless liistorical records, now lost 
to tlm world for lack of a key to their interpreta- 
tion. There are also hands in various positions, 
sculptured among tlie Egyptian, Hamath, and 
Mexican hieroglypliies, the meaning of which may 
perhaps he discovered tlirougli a knowledge of 
sigii-langviage, for tlie langnage of the liand is as 
eloquent as that of the eye, and more easily trans- 
ferred to pictogj*aplis. 

Perhaps the most interesting notice of tlie use 
of the sign-manual among uncivilised peoples 
is that given by Catlin in his account of the 
burial of the Eed Indian chief Blackbird. Wlien 
this famous cliieftain died, he was dressed in all. 
his warlike paraphernalia, placed upon his favour- 
ite white steed, and, accompanied by all tlie chitd' 
men of his tribe, was led to tlie to2:> of a hill, 
where, after various ceremonies, each lieadman 
present covered his hand with red paint and 
.stamped it upon the white horse ; then tliey 
brought earth and stones, and piled them round 
the living horse and his dead rider till both wene 
buried deep in a great mound of eartli ; and so 
the chief was sent to the spirit world fully 
accoutred for war or hunting, "with lii.s good steed 
beneath him, and the red liaiids of his lieges to 
testify that they had been witnesses of his solemn 
obsequies, and Iiad done their duty by liim in 
thus providing for his wants in another world. 

Sir Edwin Arnold in his India Eemsited speaks 
of the use of the sign -manual both painted and 
engraved in India. He says : ^Tlie tank at 
Amedabad covers seventy-two acres, and is oin;', of 
the lai’gest in Imlia. On a temple near its farther 
extremity was stamped tlie impres.s of a hand in 
red ochre, which marks wdiere a Suti liad perished 
ill the flames. Tlie gates of cities and tlie walls 
of hurning ghats often bear the same token/ 
And again he wu'ites : ‘ Half-way up the ascent to 
the holy li ill [Poona] is seen a stone memorial of 
a Suti with the usual hand, arm, and footmark 
engraved, ■which show that a liindu wido\v iiere 
immolated henself.’ , 

The hand in the instances given above .signifies 
or is associated with death ; but vSquier, wnating 
of painted rocks in Nicaragua, says: ‘The red 
hand is frequently repeated, as in Yucatan, 
representing there Kab-ul, the author of Life, 
and god of the woi-ki ng liand.’’ But ivlietliei* 
denoting life or death, it is undoubtedly alwa^^s 
employed as a witness, wdieiher of creation or 
destruction, denoting that the owners of these 
painted or engraved symbols were present at 
such an event, and leave to posterity their hands 
as a token tliereof. 

Strange it is that this ancient prehistoric usii 
of the band sliould have descciided to this nine- 
teenth centiuy to he noiv used as a scientilic 
register of identity ; yet so it is. Mr Francis 
Galton has for a long time been engaged in study- 
ing the markings of the finger-tips "when trans- 
ferred to paper, and lias given to many learned 
Societies the results of lu.s investigations. He 
finds that the markings of the fingers are never 


alike ill two persons, that they retain from in- 
fancy to age the same markings, varied only by 
the growtli of the individual ; so that the imjires- 
sion of the two thumlis of man, woman, or child 
may lie more coiilidcntly relied upon as a witaiess 
of identity than any Iiand writing or other testi- 
mony ; and he deiidurcs that had Boger Tich- 
borne left tlic impression of his tlnnnhs liehind 
him, the Tich borne trial would liave been inipo.s- 
sible. Mr Gallon, li owe ver, is not the only 
W'Oiker in this scientific inqiviiy into finger-marks, 
for Dr Dbbbundo has been studying the sul^ject 
as of great iniportanec in detioanining mental 
capacity. He finds tliat geuei-ally the finger-tips 
of idiots, instead of varying as tho.se of sane 
people do, show' almost the same 'markings on 
all tlie fingers, and are i-emarkahly .smooth, 
making it clifiicult to obtain a clcnxr inqiressioii. 
He also found that tlie thumb -marks of one idiot 
reproduced almost exactly tliose of liis motlier. 
These ix^searclies, trivial as they may seem to the 
iinscieutific, -will probably lead to great results 
in the detection and identification of crimi- 
nals ; and perhaps, also, as fore.shadowed in Dr 
D’Abiindo’.s niemoir, in the determiiialioii of the 
doubtful saaiity of suspected individiialB, 

This method of identification by thiimb-marks 
is, husvever, far from being muv, for it has lieen 
in use for many years in India, w’here native 
criminals before their dischiu-ge from ]'»iison are 
made to impress their llmnihs on the ]iri.son 
register, and can thus he readily recognised if 
recommitted. In China, also, jirohably from 
time iiTinieniorial, a similar mode of identification 
has been and still i.s in use ; and a wuher in the 
Illndrated London Neivs last year described the 
sigmiture to a Chine.se |)as.s];>ort as consi.sting of 
the impre.ssion of the hand of the hearer (aivered 
w'itli oil-paint, transferred fo damp ]>a])er, or 
sometimes of two thumbs only.. This is one 
ju'oof anioiig iiiany of the superior ob.serv'afian of 
tliat singularly ingenkni.s race. 

There is also but a ste]) between Ibis new 
science and tliat very ancient gypsy form of 
divination known as Olniximancy, or in modern 
parlance Palmistry. It is evident that if the 
linger- tips can be relied upon as a witness of 
identity, the whole hand must be still more 
relialde as a register of individuality and if 
the slight convolutions of the thumbs and fingers 
denote sanity or imbecility, tbe deejier markings 
of the palm of the hand may, and probably do, 
register the mental and moral calibre of their 
owner. Whether they can also hi‘ made to 
}U'o]diesy of future events, or record the past, 
mu.st remain doubtful. That tin*}’’ should do bo 
seems nmst impiohable, for if the markings 
remain the same during life, a record of events 
tlmsborn with the individual, and as regards mar-' 
riage, for instance, intermingling intimatBly with 
the lives of othei-s, w'oiild savour too- much of 
piredestination to be accepted . by any one wl'io 
regards man as in any way a free agent The 
subje.ct., however, is a 'curious one, and' likely to 
become mucli more prominent in the near future, 
since it lias been lifted out of the darkness of 
superstition into the light of scientific inqiiii^y 
and it seems wdthin the hounds of proluibility 
that the prehistoric sign-manual may he reverted:: 
to, and that at least the impression of the two 
thumbs may be required to be attached to all; 
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legal dociiraent?s ; instead of or in addition to 
the usual signature, a duplicate impression being 
kept as a family register, tlius entirely doing 
away witli the risk of forgery, 

THE YISION OF CHARLES XL 

•It is not probable/ said Dr Jolmson, 'that two 
people uill be wrong the same way/ But al- 
thougb we cannot accept the above as an axiom— 
lor ill that case we aboiild have to accept a great 
many things beside glio.sts and sea-serpents as 
not improbable— still the saying is not without 
weight. Wrong we may be— wrong we are, but 
nofc\vrong in the same way exactly. ^Presenti- 
raeuts are strange things, and so are dreams/ says 
Ourrer Bell. ‘ I never laughed at one in my life/ 
It is chietly other people’s presentirnents, perhaps, 
which wo try to laugh away. Our own, we are 
usually more tender over. It is an old supersti- 
tion that Hhe arrow seen beforehand slacks its 
flight;’ so we are willing to keep a sharp look- 
out for any that fortune may be a,iniing at ns 
unawares. The shadow which a coming event 
casts on our path is commonly believed to be not 
so prophetic of immediate imminent danger, or 
deatli, as that unaccountable elevation of spirit 
which has been known, time out of mind, to fore- 
ran a catastrophe. ‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly 
on his throne’ is now a warning rather than 
a gratulati on ; for Shakespeare ’ himself tells us 
* that against ill ehnnces meU: are ever merry.’ 

But to return to Dr Johnson’s saying, that it 
h not probable two people will be wrong the 
same way. In the instance of La corning event’ 
which we are about to relate, it was not two 
people that were ^ wrong the .same way’—- that 


muttered tlie monarch through his clenched 
teeth. 

Several attempts to get up a conversation 
between the pair of attendants followed, each 
a more dismal failure than its predecessor. The 
king was evidently in one of his blackest moods, 
and the courtiers’ task both delicate and diffi- 
cuU. 

Brahe, thinking he had fathomed the cause of 
his sovereign’s gloom, gazed fixedly at a portrait 
of Queen ITlrica that’'liung above the mnntel- 
piece. Heaving a deep sigh, he said : Q What a 
splendid likeness !— the mingled dignity and 
sweetiie.ss’ — — 

‘Bahl’ interrupted the king rudely; Lt is 
much too fiattering. The queen wuis plain/ 
Then, as if vexed with himself, he rose ami 
walked about the rooin, endeavouring to hide 
feelings of which he was ashamed. 

The present palace of the kings of Sweden 
\vas not in existence in those days, Charies XI. 
lived in the old palace at the eiul of the Rittcr- 
holm, hieing Lake Mmlar. This huge edifice was 
built in the .shape of a horse-shoe ; the king’s 
library— from the window of which Charles vus 
now looking— was at one end of the curved wing ; 
the Hall in whicli the Swedish Estates assembled 
to receive a message from the Crown was at the 
other. To the king’.s surprise, he perceived this 
Hall to be illuminated. The light migl.it pro- 
ceed from a servant’s flambeau ; but wluit couhl 
a servant be about at such an hour in such a 
place'? The Hall had not been opemal for 
months; moreover, tlie light was too brilliant to 
come from a single flambeau, and too steady 
and witliout smoke for a conOagration, Tlie king 
gazed at the spectacle some moments in silence, 
then he summoned his companions by a word 
What — who is yonder?’ he said, 


IS, 

if tliey were wrong at all— but four, and one of ^ to liis side. 

them was credited with having as little imagina- ^ pointing to the illuniinated windows opposite, 
tion as a Dutch ale wife or an English beef-eater. I Each declaix^d himself whxdly unable to explain 
The father of tlie heroic Charles XII. of Sweden ! or understand the sigdit ; and the Cliamberlain 
is known in history as one of the most despotic ■ ■would have rung for a page to go and learn its 
monarchs that ever ruled that country. liis j cause, had not the king stopped him. 
temperament was cool and iiifiexible ; his mind | ‘I pi'efer to learn it for myself,’ lie said ; and 
enlightened, bravo, and essentially practical ; and though his check was pale and his face ti’oubled, 
he was firmly attached to the Protestn.iit religion. * his step was firm as he left the library, preceded, 
On aii^ autumn eveniug^, shortly after the death ^ at his command, by bis two utteudanis, eacli bear- 
of his wife Ulrica — a Princess, by the way, whose | ing a light. The warder, an old man, had retired 
days were said to have been shortened by his j to rest some hours ; and liis surprise was great 
harslniess — Charles XL was sitting before a large when Count Brahe roused him to desire tluit he 
fire in the library of his palace at Stockholm, 1 would open for the king the door of the Council- 
Day by day since his bereavement he had grown | chamber immediately. 

more ghiomy and taciturn, devoting himself to With a bunch of keys he was soon in readiness, 
ulFairs of State with an iridiistvy that bespoke a and, at the king’s bidding, opened without delay 

,*11 ..fr A., u.. ^ gallery leading to the Hall, 

As they entered it, all stooxl still ; the wAlls from 
floor to ceiling/ were dixaped iii black. 


IliiiBS, 


mjnd ill at case. On the eimiiing in question 
his -companions, or uttendauts, were but two — his 
favourite Chamberlain, Count Brahe, and his 
Doctor, Baumgarteu, The latter had the reputa- 
tion of being a sceptic in everything except his 
■ own. art. The e\uming wore on; yet the king, 
' who usually retired early, made no sign to his 
attendants to leave him, With' his head sunk 
I dpep^ on hia chest and hia eyes fixed on the 


^Who ordered this?’ demanded Charles in an 
angry voice. 

‘ No one, sire/ stammered the warder in amaze- 
ment. ‘All was as usual a week ago, wdien I 
swept the gallery; and those lumgi rigs’ — he 
turned from them to gaze ^ on the king’ stead- 


glowing embers, lie maintained a profound silence, i fastly — ‘ they never were' in Your Majesty’s Store 
Chamberlain had hinted more than once that Chamber/ 

, Majesty needed repose. Charles signified I Charles walked rapidly foiuvard without speak**. 
. gesture only. Banmgarteix yontured. ing, closely followed by his three attcuidanis.. , A 

j at last to Bpeak d -the harm vigils bring even to I they neared the Hall," a brilliant shaft of light 
the robust. . . ; -i , . shot beneath the double leaves of the great oak^^n 

SStaj' ■Where . you r are ; I am not sleepy/ 1 door. , , 
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God’s name, sire,’ cried tlie warder, bolding 
back, ‘ go no farther 1 Here is sorcery !’ 

‘Stop, sire!’ iirged the Count at the same 
moment. ^Who knows what danger you are 
braving!’ 

* Permit me, at least,’ added Baumgai’ten in 
tremulous tones, M:o fetch liither a company of 
Y our Majesty’s groriad i ers 1 ’ 

‘Silence!’ said Charles -sternly. — ‘Open this 
door, WfU’der, at once 1’ 

The f)ld man eniloavoni*ed to obey, l^ut his 
fingers shook so tliat he could not— or pcriiaps 
would not — fit the key into the lock. 

‘An old soldier, and afraid 1’ said Charles with 
scorn. — ‘Come, Count, undo this door for me!’ 

‘Sire, bid me march to the mouth of a 
German cannon, and f will not hesitate/ pro- 
tested Brahe : ‘ but to defy the powers of 
helC - 

The king snatched the key From the warder’.s 
shaking fingers, M see/ he said, ‘I must be m}^ 
own senesidiaL’ 

In a moment he had fitted the key, turned it, 
mid thrown wide open both leaves of the ponder- 
ous oak portal. 

The Hall was ablaze with countless lights ; and 
here, as in the gallery, the old figured tapestry 
was replaced from roof to floor with hangings of 
the deepe.st hlack. Flags and ensigns liiing round 
the Hall, the trophies of the victories of the great 

Gustavns Danish, Russian, and German ; luit 

wherever a Swedish flag appeared it wa.s draped 
in funereal, crape. The llaU was filled hy a vast 
assembly, the four Estabis sitting in due order 
of precedence on their accustoined l)eu('hc.s, us 
it a].)peared, and every person was in deepest 
mourning. Yet, brilliant as was tlie light, tiicir 
pallid faces shone so bewllderingl}!^ against the 
sombre background, that neither of the four 
witnesses of the scene was able to distinguish a 
single countenance. Seated on the throne was 
a blood-stained coipse, arrayed in the robes and 
decked with the insignia of royfilfcy. At its right 
hand .stood a child, crowned, and hearing an orb 
ami sceptre in his hand. At its left, and leaning 
for support agcainst the throne, was the phantom 
of an aged man. Seated at a table beneath the 
throne were men like judges, robed in black; and 
between them and the first row of benches sttfod 
a block, covered with crape ; an axe lay be.^ide it. 
As the king and his attendants gazed in speech- 
less amazement at the spectacle, the oldest of the 
judges rose and .smote the volume on the table 
l3efore him three time.s witli his shadowy hand. 
A side-door opened, and youths richly o.pparelle<l 
and of noble carriage entered. xVlI had their 
hands bouml held ml their backs. A thick-set 
man in a leathern jerkin followed, holding in his 
hands the ends of the ropes that bound tliem. 
As the youth who enteretl first halted in front 
of the block — which he seemed to regard with a 
proud disdain — the corpse on the thi'one was 
seen to tremble convulsively. The young man 
knelt and stretched out his head— the axe. (lashed 
— the head fell, rebounded and rolled to the feet 
of Charles. Hitherto he had stood motionless ; 
but. at this fearful sight, the king, gathering his 
■enei'gies, pronounced in a loud voice the forniula : 
‘If ye are of heaven, speak ! If of iiell, depart, 
and'leave us in peace R 

At the sound of his voice the figures before 


him wanctl aiul faded, taking the appearance of 
coloureil s]iadow.s ere they vauisliod altogether. 
Then a voice was lieurd crying *, ‘ Wcic I woe I 
woe to the House of Vasal’ As it ceased, the 
my.siorious lights disappeared, and tlio.so still 
carried by the Doctor and the Cliamberlain fell 
upon nothing but (he empty Coiincibchamher, 
its ancient tapestry lightly shaken by the night- 
wind. A faint sound — resembling, according to 
one of the wi(ne.ss('s, the vibration of a hnrp- 
sti'ing broken in the tuning; according to an- 
other, the .sighing of a breeze among pine-trees — 
still lingered a .-^-hort time in the apartment. All 
agreed as to the length of time the apparition had 
hi.'^ted — tluit, from beginning to end, it could not 
have been sustained ]os.s than ten minutes. 

Wlieu the king and his cnmpanioiLs regained 
the library, Charles remained some time lost in 
, tliought ; then he dictated a precise account of 
I what bad been presente.l to him ; his attendants 
signed it, he also. 

Although eveiy precaution was taken to pre- 
vent the contents of this document getting abroad, 
yet even in the king’s lifetime they Ijecamo 
known. The document itself i.s said to be still 
in exi.stenco, nor, so far as we are aware, has its 
autlsenticity ever been doubted. It ends in the 
following solemn words: ‘If what I liave hei’e 
set down is mU, the exact truth, I renounce all 
hopes of that better life wdiich perhaps may be 
voiielrsafed to rno for some good actions, and 
above all for my zeal in working for the ha])pi- 
nes.s of the people entrirsted to my care, and in 
defence of the religion of in}' forefathei-s.’ 

If the drcnmstanee.s of the dejith of Gnstavus 
HI. and ilie execution of his assassin, Anker- 
stroein, be compared wilk the pi-oplietic vision, 
they will be seen to correspond closely. The 
chihl standing b}* the royal corpse wxuild be his 
son fiiifl succ(*s.«or, Gn.stavu.s Adolplum IV. ; wliile 
the old man sn]>pf.)rting himself by the Ihrone 
would be the Duke of Suderamnia,"Eegent, ami, 
after the dcpo.siiion of his nephew, the king of 
Sweden. 


■ ^ FOOTBALL. IN MAOBILAND, 

On the door of the Public Library of the little 
town of Ohinernutu, the capital of the Hot Lake 
District of New' Zealand, wu;re ported up two 
notices, one of a mutch that afternoon between 
the Eotorua Football Club and the Jubilee Team. 

I bad often heard of the pu’owc.ss of the Maori 
fooiballer.s since their visit to this country, aijd 
resolved to be present. Tlie other notice was 
somewhat curious. It requested all to take note 
that the steam launch was forbidden to laini 
passengers at any place on the Lake of BotoiMia, 
‘becan.se it ignores and trample.s upon the cMef 
and tribes anti the Native Committee of Botoriia.’' 
It was signed by a chairman with a Jong name, 
unpronouiiceabhi until slowly dissected, on behalf 
of the ‘Great’ Native Cominittce of Botorua* Tu 
athl to the formality, there was a small attempt 
at a seal. It was just the old story of fieecing 
the tourist, so common to the European districts 
where that class aboiiiida. This little agitation, '' 
Iiowever, ende<l in smoko, the Maoris being 
brought to a proper comprehension of the fable 
of the fowl and its gokkn produce. ■ ■ 
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The lir.sfc indication of something unusual was 
the riding through the town of some half-dozen 
]\Eaopis, tlieir jaclcetg flying opn, disphiying their 
football jerseys, with bands of blue ribboiy across 
like to what may be seen at footraces in this 
country* They were all well-dressed and hand- 
some men, most of them with more than a toueli 
of white in their colour. Leaving the Lalce Hotel.y 
E 'weiided mj'' way past the Maori Curiosity 
Shop and a few Maori huts, out on to the open 
plain on the rocid to Oxford. After passing tlie 
hotel, a large cloud of steam arises from a patch 
of tall manuka scrub, betokening the presence of j 
the pools of boiling water for which the district 
IS famous. Paths lead tlirougli the scrub and 
between the pools ; but it is a veritable pilgrim’s 
progress to go through it, so many are the traps 
for the unwary. It is singular liow seldom tlie 
natives fall into the boiling" water. They may be 
averse to speak of it; but I only heard of one 
instance, a poor woman, who fell in at Whakare- 
warewa, and was scalded to death. I was once 
in the Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, when a 
similar accident occurred, A lady tourist slipped 
into a large pool of boiling water, and was 
rescued by"" one of the soldiers who are always 
iiangiiig about the stations, and who jumped 
in after her. Both were severely scalded; and 
I was glad to hear subsequently that the gal- 
lant fellow had been very handsomely rewarded. 
A little stream of hot water flows along tlie side 
of the road for some distance, and in it a Maori 
boy is holding a horse for the cure of a sprained 
auide — a pleasant land of cure both for man and 
beast. In a little pool of boiling water there is 
a kettle preparing for afternoon tea ; and 

farther on, on the other side of the stream, a 
miniature geyser is spurting forth drops of the 
same fashionable fluid— the boiling water, not tlm 
tea. A wooden box or sink with open spars in 
the bottom, inserted in a pool or steam-hole, 
serves as a potato pot. 

Out along the plain the road rnn.s, passing here 
and there a cultivated field, but more often the 
original bracken or manuka scrub, until a little 
knot of people a short distance off the road, a few 
horses going loose, and the football posts, indicate 
tlie scene of the contest. The footljall ground, 
wdiile slightly better than that surrounding, 
owing either to the treading or catting down of 
the Dracken, is still very rough, and ratlier re- 
sembles a level bit of moor than the trim football 
fields at home. 

The Rugby game appears to have obtained a 
firm hold in New Zealand, and I think will 
■always be preferred by the Maoris. They would 
have a difficulty in acquiring the restraint on the 
hands which is the peculiarity of the Associa- 
tion game, and which, of all the acquirements of 
civilisation, appears to be about the last to be 
learned by savage nations* On the gatiie being 
started, I find that there are two white young 
' inen playing, and to them has been relegated the 
important po.st of full back on each sule. The 
others are either pure Maoris or with a more or 
less, Maori ancestry. I was somewhat surprised 
to see- one or two of the natives playing, without 
' shoes or stockings ; but a eontitiital stripping 
* went on throughout the game, and before the end 
many df them had nothing on but their knickmv 
bqckerSj ; and, may be imagined, were rather 



difliciilt to hold. The game wa.s perhaps a little 
rough, but fast and excellently played. It was 
truly wonderful to see a Maori scudding along 
witli his bare feet on the rouglr ground^ fulh of 
broken or cut bracken, and finishing up with a 
good drop at goal with his bare toes. The only 
ones who did not go in for .stripping were the two 
whites, and two of the Maoris who had been 
in the team which had visited England. 

The Jubilee Team wa.s a scratch one, got up 
among old players in the district, and altbougb 
their individual play was perhaps superior, the 
combination of the regular Club enabled tliein to 
score more points. One of the latter Club— a man 
conspicuous by a brilliant band of ribbon and a 
very black beard— -in his excitement and in, deri- 
sion, danced about and yelled, ‘Ohl the Jubilee, 
the Jubilee!’ — if I mistake not, the burden of a 
song of the ’87. The spectators were few, mostly 
natives, and all more or less dressed in European 
costume. A prominent exception, however, was 
an old Maori with hideously-tattooed face, who is 
known to strangers as the poet of the village. 
With the excejjtion of his liead-dress, Ids costume 
appeared to consist of two sliawls or blankets, one 
worn xx)und liis loins and hanging down like a 
kilt; the other wrapped round liis shoulders. 
His head-dress was a Balmoral bonnet, a relic 
probably of the war. Giving the usual salutation, 
‘Tenakoe/ he squatted down beside mo, and 
favoured me with a running commentary in 
M.aori on the game. 

Fur out on the lake, the Island of IMokoia — to 
wliicli the Maori girl liinemoa, reversing the 
order of the old Greek legend, swum to meet her 
lover — is turning black in the silvery gray water, 
and conjures up the many romantic stories wliicb 
cling to it. But football is a hungry thing, 
esptrcially to the onlooker. The romantic gives 
way to the practical ; and our next thoughts are 
of a special j^Iaori slipper of wild pig and kiuiuira 
which our ho.st has promised us. 


FOBBEARANCE. 

Nay ! let it pass ! 

’Twas but a hasty word, 

IJnthinIdug uttered as uuwiUiug heard— 
Although upon my ear it strangely jarred, 

A lifedong friendship sluill not thus be luarred; 
Nay 1 let it pass ! 

Nay t let it pass ! 

: I will not an.s\yer f5o, 

Best words on words to greater diil'i’enco grow; 
Unguarded moments come to ail — to me 
Oft needs the trust of loving charity ; 

Then let it pass ! 

Then let it pass, 

A nd not a thought remain 

To pain my heart or give another’s pain ; 

Let hearts be true, and let tbe friemlsliip end 
That boars not with the failings of a friend. 

Yes ! let it pass ! 

James Boexi. 
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AlANNER AND MANNERS. 

A aiak’s Nlanner— like tlie voice o.t’ Jacob — is 
his own ; liis N1 aimers are often assumed — like 
Jacob’s coat of skins — to deceive, or at least to 
pretend to some other character than his own. 
Aloro insight may be gained into a man’s char- 
acter by observing his manner, even than by 
noting liis actiun.s. For lie may do a kiinl action 
without being kind, a brave one without being 
Courageous, a charitable one without being beii(3~ 
volent, since Pride, Prudence, Expediency, or 
Vanity may Inive dictated them all. But his 
manner — the manner tliat ding.s to him in his 
dressing-gown and slip]>ers with ii pi].>e lietween 
his lips ; his manner of helping his family and 
himself when he carves the joint ; his maniiej' at 
cards, when, his hand being good, he i.s percep- 
tibly triumidiunt — ami bad, lie is visibly cast 
down and irritable ; his maimer, when he aliens 
it into ‘ co.mpuny manners’ on the advent of 
guests. His manner i.s the man himself ; his maii- 
iiers are probably founded on those of some one 
he admires or has admired. For .seldom do men 
take the troulile, or have minds original or sedf- 
confident enough, to form their own nuuiners. 
Whatsoever a man’s manner may be, then, is of 
prime importance to himself ; wliile his manners 
are more important socially. With a kim.Uy, 
polite, affectionate manner a man may half rain 
hks family ami yet not forfeit tlieir regard. .It is 
the old story : this one, with frank, amiable, 
hearty manners, may not only enter the field, but 
remove the horse from it unchallenged ; while 
that one with .scowling face, rough voice, and ill- 
manner.s — why, his neighbours naturally object to 
his looking over their hedge. 

Though a man have talent, virtue, and good- 
conduct, if they are coupled with disagreeable 
manners, he may be respecte<l, feared, obeyed, 
and — hated. He .show.s a want of sympathy with 
the pursuits, tlie trials, the flilficulties, the temp- 
tations of those about liim, perhaps, and it is 
‘ wonderful how nearly allied this want of sym- 
pathy is to a desire to quarrel, and how quickly 


a (juarjul spreads beyond the original disputants 
into factions. Much greater efibris are bestowed 
nowadays on making young men and w’omen 
learned and accomplished than on cultivating in 
them either sympathy in the pursuits of others, 
or good-temper or geniality ; yet neither learn- 
ing be it over .so profound, nor accomplishments 
be tliey ever so ])rilliimt, will bring them or 
those ubt)ut them half the hiippine.ss that kindly, 
sympatlietic, good-natured manners will dilfnse. 
Nay, so unfitted are many persons for family life 
01 ’ social intercounsej that they will turn their 
very atl vantages into menus of annoyance to those 
with whom they live. And tlii.s for the want of 
j training in good -manners, the which, if they 
pos.scssed, they would ncitlier be sour, petlantic, 
I disputatious, over-accurate on the one baud, 

I nor fussy and overwhelmingly gushing on the 
i other, ■ , 

Wilkes knew tiie value of good-manners when 
he avowed that, ugly as lie was, he was only half 
an liour behind the handsomest man in Englaml. 
Witliin that space of time, experience haJ tiiught 
him that by his manners he could make up the 
leeway lu.s appearance and reputation had to- 
gether lo.st him. That lie made no idle vaunt 
was proved on one memorable occasion, when hk 
untiring courte.sy and insinuating address pro- 
cured him not only toleration, but answering 
politeness from one who not only differed from 
! liim politically, but, socially, sincerely despised 
I him. This is tlie more surprising, since it is 
I certain that not only do ^all manners take a tinc- 
ture from our own,’ but that we read the manners 
of others by our conception of their character.^ 
Thus, the very same words and phrases may give 
u-s pleasure or ofience according to our estimate 
of the speaker. Tliat the manners wlikli are 
admirable in one place appear ridieulon.s in 
another, all who know bofeli town and country 
will easily admit ; because, while • conrte.sy is 
everywhere alike, ceremonies differ infinitely. It 
is jiLst these surface ceremonies which. a well-bred 
man will be quick to seize ami adapt lumself to. 
Swift tells us that it is a principal point of good- 
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l)ree{;ling to suit our behaviour to the three 
several degrees of men — our sujieriors, our equals, 
and our inferiors ; it uuij be added, that as the 
sword of best-tempered metal is the most Ilexible, 
so the triil}^ generous are most pliant and court- 
eous in their "behaviour to inferiors. 

The chief sources of ill-man ners—heside the 
want of sympathy witli other people’s pursuits, 
referred to above, and the gaucherie arising 
from want of early training or from shyness- 
are pride, ignorance, and ill-nature. If a man 
arrogantly considers himself the superior of his 
company, or of some portion of it, he is pretty 
sure to show that he so considers himself. Or, 
say, he is ignorant— not of the customs and 
ceremonies of what a foolish few choose to call 
^society,’ but ignorant of the measure of defer- 
ence due to age, sex, sickiiese, or any other 
infirmity, he is pretty certain to betray this 
ignorance by ill-manners. If he be ill-natured, 
and nourishes a grudge, be sure he will find 
an opportunity of making the object of his dis- 
like uncomfortably aware of his (lispleasure. As 
clover, perhaps, as he Is courageoiTS, even the 
subject of his attack will sometimes yield him a 
reluctant admiration, while he roars down all 
opposition, atlirming that he cannot furnish his 
opponents with brains as well as arguments. In 
■fact, like some preachers who will not scruple to 
assert Hhat all right-minded and thoughtful 
people must agree with them,’ ho will assure his 
op-ponent that," if iiucouvinced, it is eiitircdj his 
own infirmity. 

But if a man be free of these three defects — 
pride, iguormice, and ill-nature — let him be placed 
wherever fortune will, there is no fear hut that 
he will comport himself with the courtesy which 
is the result at once of good-nature and good- 
sense ; and without wliicii he will be a clown, 
though he had been a master of ceremonies all 
his days. In the presence of these two — good- 
sense and good-nature combined — there is ease 
and security that not only will our opinions be 
respected, but even our prejudices and prepos- 
sessions will be gently dealt with. Yet, to attain 
to a generous courtesy, more even than good- 
sense and good-nature is necessary ; some self- 
denial must be practised, not with a view of 
obtaining services in return, as. some cynics 
would have us believe, but because a handsome 
courtesy surely is twice blessed, breeding in 
return that reciprocal kindness which we con- 
ceive of as governing the behaviour of tlie angels 
themselves. 

Some manners there are, which, like some 
colours, are not offensive in and by themselves, 
in their own sphere, or at a distance, but which, 
placed in juxtaposition with others that neither 
^ agree with ^nor are complementary to them, 
become glaringly incongruous. Thus, . a broad 
boisterous humour— not without merit in itself, 
perhaps — obliterates, o\^erppwers, by its native 
strength and vividness,' tub tenderer hues of a 
gen tie, r fancy, just as' a brilliant French-blue 
'drawing-room suite, barmless and even liandsonie 
in an upholsterer’s warehouse, becomes obnox- 
iously obtrusive in the presence 'of living and 
.n>6\ung. figures and colours more subdued." Yet 
; 'it 7 mhBt be" confessed that to the ' ordinary eye 
^/good^, breeding is -.of ten invisible : like the woman 
7 , wlm ’ Is ' top. dressed to attract attention. 


Good-manner?, no more than wit, genius, learn- 
ing, or ppvightliness, are welcome everywhere. 
There are innumerable coteries where an atiecta- 
tion of superior refinement, an air of doing and 
saying, not so much what is right and kind, but 
the ‘ correct thing,’ what is fancied to be said and 
done by their superiors in rank or 'fashion — is 
nrucli more impressive to the meagre worshippers 
of the idol caste than the beauty of courtesy itself 
would be. Indeed, so little do they understand 
it, that the extra politeness assumed sometimes 
to keep presumptuous folks at a distance will be 
put down by them to their owm exceetling merits, 
and a cool reserve is met with a ridiculous 
assumption of condescension, as though to set us 
at our ease^ 

While good-nature is like bread—the staff of 
everyday life — manners that are superficial and 
exaggerated are like the paint and powder on the 
face of a handsome 'woman, not merely needless, 
but impairing what they are snpj'iosej foolishly 
to improve. The idea of their own importance is 
strongest in the weakest frames : they will think 
themselves great because they think little of their 
associates, valuing themselves principally on little 
niceties, alFectations, and fantastical mannerisms, 
laborious frivolities. For a man to be satisfied 
with the approval of his coterie, even though 
accompanied by his own seci'et dissatisfaction, is 
the mark of a small mind ; while for him to he 
satisfied with his own hehavioiir, even though it 
bo condemned by liis little circle, argues a soul 
of no common stamp. 


BLO(3D ROYAL,^^ 

GHArTER XVIL— m SEARClH OP AN ANCESTOR. 

Dick’s first year at the Pipe-roll was any tiling 
but a lazy one. Opulence in the shape of two 
hundred and fifty a year came to him with the 
enciunbrance of plenty to do for it. He had 
the office routine to learn, and rolls and tallies 
to decipher, and endless liouseliold difliculties of 
his own to meet, and all the children’s schooling 
and other arrangements to look after, it was 
still a struggle. But by dint of hard work and 
pinching, with Maud’s able assistance, things 
came straight in the end somehow. Dick got 
a pupil or two in his spare time— happier men 
than lamself, who were going up under luckier 
auspices to Oxford ; for, though Dick put the 
best face upon it, still, it was a pull leaving that 
beloved university without a degree. However, 
the year wore, on, as most years wear on, good, 
bad, or indifierent ; and Mary Tudor, too, left 
her place at Chiddingwick rectory, and got 
another one, better paid, with nice people in 
Westminster. She was a constant Sunday visitor 
at the Plantageiiets’ rooms ; and so, in vacation, 
was Archie Gillespie, whose unfailing devotion 
to his college friend struck Dick every day as 
.something truly remarkable. Brothers are so 
dense. Maud smiled at him often. H he had 
paid a quarter the attention to an)" other girl 
that Archie paid her^ how instantly she would 
have perceived it 1 But Dick, dear Dick,' never 
seemed to suspect that jirclue ‘could ; come 'ibi* 
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anything else on earth except to talk over tlie 
aliairs of the family with him. And yet, men 
consider women the inferior creatures ! 

Much of Dick’s spare time, however — for, being 
a very busy man, of course he had often spare 
time on bis hands, amounting frcrpieiitly to as 
much as half an lioiir togethc^r — wa,s spent in 
a curious yet congenial occupation — the labo- 
rious hunting-up of the Plaiitagenet pedigree. A 
cortaiu insane desire to connect liis family with 
the old royal irouse of lilngland pursued Dick 
through life, and made him look upon this purel}' 
useless and ornamental object as though it weie 
a matter of the gravest practical importance. 
Maud felt its gravity, too, cpiite as mucli as her 
brother ; it was an almost inevitable result, 
indeed, of their peculiar up-bringing. Every 
man has necessarily what the French cal], wtdl, 
‘tlie defects of liis qualities’ — faults which are 
either the correlatives or the excess of liis par- 
ticular virtues, Now, the Plantiigeiiets had pre- 
served their strong sense of self-respect and 
many otlier valuable personal characteristics under 
trying circumstances, by dint of this self-same 
family pride ; it was almost necessary, therefore, 
that when Dick found himself in a position 
to prove, as he thought, the goodness of his 
claim to represent in our day the old Plaiitagenet 
stock, he should prosecute the research after the 
missing links' with all the innate eiiei’gy of his 
active nature. Mary Tudor, iudceil, wliose prac- 
tical common sense was of a different order, some- 
times regretted tliat Dick should waste so much 
valuable time on so unimportant an object ; to 
her, it seemed a pity tlmt a man wliose days were 
mainly spent in poring over dusty documents 
in tlie public service should devote a large part 
of liis evenings as well to poring over otlier 
equally dusty documonts for a personal and 
purely sentimental purpose. ‘ Wliat good will 
it do you, Dick, even if you do find out you’re 
the rightful heir to the throne of Enghuid V 
she asked Inui more than once. ‘Parliament 
won’t repeal the Acts of llniun with Scotland 
and Ireland, and get rid of r/he Settlement, to 
make you king, and Maud and Nellie princesses 
of the blood royaV Dick admitted that was so ; 
but still, her frivolity shocked him. ‘It’s a 
noble inheritance !’ he said, willi a touch of 
romance in his voice. ^ Surely, Maiy, you 
wouldn’t wish me to remain insensible like a 
log to the proud distinction of so unique an 
ancestry ! They were sucdi men, those old Plau- 
tageuets I Look at Henry IL, for example, who 
founded our House fur most practical puiq>ost;s ; 
there was a wonderful organiser for you ! And 
Edward 1., what a statesman ! so far before his 
age ! and tlie Black Prince — and Edward ILL — 
and lieur> V., what strategists I It isn’t merely 
that they were kings, mind you : I don’t care 
about that ; since I came to know wdiat really 
makes a man great, I haven’t attached so much 
importance to the mere fact of their position. 
But just see what workers the old PlantLigcnets 
were in thenrselves, and how much tliey did 
for the building-up of England — and, indeed, of 
all Britain, if it comes to that, for wavsn’t Scot- 
tish independence itself a direct result of the 
iiational opposition to Edward PlantagenePs pre- 
m^tture policy of miiiication ? When I think of 
all’ those things, I feel a glow of pride : I realise 


to myself what a grand heritage it is to be the 
descendant and representative of such early 
giants ; for there were giants in those days, 
and no man could then bo king unless he bad 
I at least a strenuous personality— of teiiest, too, 

' unless he were tilso a real live statesman. Our 
ancestors themselves Iviiew all that very well ; 
and when one of our lino fell slioit of his 
ancestral slaudard, like Edward IL and IMcbard 
IL, he went soon to tlio wall, and made way 
ftm a slrougor. It’s nut about them I care, nor : 
about mere puling devotees like poor Henry III.: 
it’s my descent from men like those great early 
organisers, and tinnkors, and rulers, who built 
up the administrative and judicial .system we 
ail .still live niiderd 

When lie talked like that, Maud thought it 
wa.s really beautiful! She wondered how " Mary v 
could ever be insensible to the I’omantic charms 
of such old descent! But there ! Mary ’wasn’t : 
a Plantageuet, only a mere W(dsh Tudor ; and ■ 
though .she was a dear good girl, and as sweet 
a.s they’re made, how could you expect her to ; 
enter fully into the feelings of the real oM 
family ? As for Archie Gille.spie, he said to 
Mary more than once : ‘ Let Dick go Ills own ■ 
way, Mi.ss Tudor : it gh'es him pleasure. He 
thinks .some mysterious good is going to come ; 
out of it all for him and his, if he can fill in ■ 
the mi.s.siiig links in the Plantagenet pedigree. ; 
Of cour-se, that ’s pure moonshine. Still, we ' 
must alwipys remeinl.^er it was the Plaiitagenet ^ 
];)edigree that gave our Dick his first interest in ' 
English history, and so made him wliat he is 5 
and anything deserves respect which could keep ’ 
j Edmund j;dantagenet’.s children from degenerating, 

^ as they would, liavc degenerated, from their 
father’s example, without thi.s inspiiithig idea of 
'iuMc.shc ohlifjn: an idea which lius made Dick : 
ami ^laiid — 1 mean, Miss riantageiiet-"-]iold their ; 
heads high thruugli life in spite of their poverty. 1 
It can dti Dick no harm now to pursue u little I 
further ibis innocent, hobby ; it will give him j 
a hotter iii.sight into the byways and alkyB j 
of (iarly Engli.sh history ; and if he can really, 
establish the Idantagcnet pedigree throughout, 
it may .serve to call attention to him as a .sound ' 
historical researcher. Fortunately, he knows what 
evidence is ; and he won’t go wrong, therefore, ' 
by making heedless as-siimptions and incredible ; 
skip.s and jumps, like half onr genealogists.^ 

Eo Dick pen-severed for fully twelve months 
in his eager attempt, by hook and by crook, to ; 
trace his own family up to Lionel of Clarence, 
upon whom IsIt Plantugenet himself had early 
fixed— -at pure hap]iazard™-as the special .traiiB- 
’milter of the Plaiitagenet blood to the later 
branches of the House, himself included. The 
longer Dick worked at it, to<», the more confident 
he became of ultimate success. Step by .step 
turned out right, He had brought ^ the thing'., 
dcuvn, he told i\[ary, to a moral certainty | only 
one link now remained to complete the entire' 
pedigree. That’s aUvays the wny^ it maybe 
mentioned parenthetically, with yotir doubtful,; 
genealogy; there’s only "one link missing--but 
unfortuiuitely, that’s the link on proof of wliich . 
the w'hole chain is ylepBiuleni And very natu- . 
rally, too ; for this is ■ how the thing work^i ' 
out. You track your own genealogy, let us 
say, back to a person named Plaiitagenet, - who 
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lived some time in the sixteenth century, and 
with whom you are really and undoubtedly 
coiiiiected h^y an unbroken and traceable ancestral 
series. Then you track the family tree of Lionel 
of Olarenee forward, in the opposite direction, to 
a real and historical Piaiitagenet who ‘ nourished,’ 
as the books say, near the end of the fifteenth 
cenfcurv. After that you say : ^If my ancestor, 
the sixteeiith-centu.ry Plantagenet, turns out to 
be the son of .Lionel’s descendant in the fifteenth 
century —as is extremely probable —\yliy, tlien, 
it’s all made out — I’m descended direct from 
Lioued of GJarence ; and in any case, don’t, 
you see, there’s only one link missing !’ Wise | 
genealogists usually abstain on purpose froiii the | 
attempt to hunt up that fatal missing link y| 
they know right well that the safest plan is to 
assume identity, while efforts at proving it are 
freq^ueatly disastrous. But Dick was still young, I 
and not ** perhaps overwise ; so once he had 
brought; down the matter to a question of a 
solitary missing litik, he couldn’t rest night or 
day till he had finally settled it. 

One evening, he returned home from the office 
to Hand, overflowing with a new and most import- 
ant discovery. ‘ Well, the thing’s all but proved, 
at last,’ he cried in a triumphant voice, as he 
kissed her warmly : Lit least, that is to say, I’ve 
found a valuable clue tiiat will <lecide the matter 
filially one way or the other, I’ve iliscovered a 
conveyance of the sixteenth century, dated 1.03:1 — 
here’s a verbatim copy of it -which de.scribes 
Thomas Plantagcnot, our great-great-grandfather’s 
grandfather, as being really the son of Giles 
Plautagenet, the missing-link man, who is said 
ill it to have owned a liouse — and this, you will 
see, is the new and important point — at Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. He seems to have been some 
sort of a petty tradesman. Where Giles fiivst 
came from, we had till now no moans of knowing. 
But after this clue, all we’ve got to do next is 
just to hunt up the local records at Framlingham 
and find out that this Giles Plantagenet, already 
known to us, was the son of that Geofire}’' Plaii- 
tagenet of Bkhinoud, in Yorkshire, whom I 
showed long ago to have been the last traceable 
deseeiidciiit of Lionel of Clarence, and concerning 
whom Lysoiis says, without a shadow of authority, 
diicesdt dnefvoU^ lie died without issue.’ 

< It seeiirs rather a leap, though, for those days, 
doesn’t it/ Mary put in timidly, for she dreadetl 
the effect of a disappointment upon Dick’s nervous 
nature, Grom Richmond to Framlingham? ]. 
thought people rarely went then .much beyond 
their own county.’ 

‘ That was true, no doubt, for the middle and 
lower classes/ Dick amswered with a faint tinge 
of Plantagenet pride iuGiis voice; ^but hardly 
even then, I should say, for people, of aucli 
distinction as Geoffrey - Plantagenet, Gentlemen 
of high rank, and members of the peerage and the 
royal family, had niahors, you know," in many 
different counties, and moved on from one to 
■ another L’oin time to time, or left them' about by 
.(.will to various sons and ilaughters.; ' We mustn’t 
. judge such great folk by the common analogies 
of ordinary people.’ ^ ' ■ 

, ' ^ BtiU, Dick/ Maud interposed, a little startled 
.herseli ‘GAan if Mary/s objection doesn’t hold 
does seem a little odd, doesn’t ; it, that 




IP .Giles Plantageffet' should be -a petty 


at PTamlingham, if he was really tlm sou of 
such a man a.s Geoffrey, whom we know tt> have 
been a county gentleman of distinction in York- 
shire?’ 

‘I don’t think so at all/ Dick answered with 
a little .surprise. ‘In those days, you see, Maud, 
when there was no middle class, people went up 
and down easily. A4,ttainder was so common, and 
lo.ss of estates such an every-day occuiTenee, that 
the vicissitudes of families must often have been 
much more rapid and startling than nowadays. 
However, it ’s no use arguing beforehand about a 
plain question of fact. It was .so, or it wasn’t. 

I shall soon lind out which. The records are 
almost sure to be pre.served at Framlingham, 
becaii.se it was the seat of the Howards ; and I 
.shall go down there next Bunk Ploiiday and 
settle the question. After that, I’ll publish the 
result of my search ; and then nobody -will ever 
be able to say in future we made a false pretence 
of being real royal Plan tagenets.’ 

He spoke so coiiffdeiitly that he really fright- 
ened pour Mary. She couldn’t help thinking 
ivhat a terrible .shock it would be to him if by 
any chance lie should turn out after all to be 
mistaken, and if Giles Plantagenet should p)rove 
to be otlier tliau the son of Geoffrey. 

So real did this danger appear to her, indeed, 
that as Bunk Holiday approached, and Dick 
talked more and inure certainly oi Ins visit to 
FrumlingliHin, .she spoke quite .seriomsly on the 
matter to Maud. ‘Do yt)U kiiov;, dear/ she said, 
taking her friend’s hand, ‘if I could have got 
away for the day, I’d go right down to Fram- 
liiiglmm with him, though it seems to me a 
dreadful waste of money for so u.sele.ss a pnrpo.se.’ 
— At that, Maud’s eyes Hashed : poor dear Mary ! 
she never vxiuhl understand the feelings of a 
Plantagenet. ‘What 1 feel is thi.s/ Mary went 
on, all unheeding. ‘I’m obliged to stop at 
liome that day vlth the children ; but 1 wish 
I could go : ' for if by any chance it should 
happen to turn out 'that Dick was mistaken after 
all, and Giles Plantagenet toannit tlie son of 
Geoffrey, I’m afraid the shock ivould quite 
iiiimairhim fur the moment, and I hardly know 
what he might be tempted to do in the first keen 
sense of iiiten.se disappointment.’ 

.Mand’.s lip curled slight]}^ Nursery govern e.ss 
a.s she v/as, the old dancing-master’s daughter 
had all the pride of a diichess—and why not, 
indeed, since she was a princess of the blood 
royal? ‘Oh, that wouldn’t make any difference, 
ihuTj she airswered conlidently. ‘ We are Plan- 
tagenet.s, don’t you see ? and if we don’t happen 
to he descended from that particular man 
Geoifrey, we must be descended through some 
other in ember of the Plantagenet family. My 
poor father was sure of it; and it’s always been 
known in Yorkshire for many generations.’ 

However, Mary was so urgent, and so afraid 
of the consequences of a sudden disappointment-— 
for .she knew Dick’s nature, and loved him dearly 
— that at last Maud consented to accompany her 
brother on his projected trip, aiid^ guard him 
against the results of an impossible failure. 

‘ Bank Ploiiday came, in due tiine--a lovely 
summer day ; and Dick and Maud , went ; tlo>vn 
together hy cheap train to Fraiulingham. The 
banks by , the side of the rail were thick , with ; 
ffowers. ’ They reached , there early in the day, 
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aiid Dick called upon the rectbi* at once, sending 
in his card ^vith name and address at the Pipe- 
rolls. As he expected, that introductiou amply 
siiiHced him. .Nor was he disappointed about 
the preservation of the Framlingliam records. 
The church possessed a singularly perfect collec- 
tion of baptismal and marriage entries from tjie 
beginning of the fifteenth century onward. In 
less than half an liour, Dick was thick in their 
midst, turning over the dusty leaves of those 
worn old books with all the eagerness and en> 
thnsiasra of a born genealogist. 

Aland sat with him for a while, in the gloom 
of that dimly-lighted vdiancel ; but after lialf aii 
hour or rnore of hontiiig page by page, lier 
patience began to give out, and she proposed to 
stroll away towards the castle ruins, and I'etnrn 
a little later to see bow Dick progressed witli hi.s 
fpiest after ancestors. Dick acquie.sced readily 
enough, and AMaud went off by herself down the 
leafy lane that leads straight to the castle. 

For some time she amused herself in tlie deep 
hollow of tlie moat, and walked round the great 
circuit of the frowning rampart. It was a splen- 
did ruin, she thought, the finest sLie had seen. 
Tlien she mounted the broken wadi, and looked 
out upon the W’ide plain, and admired the 
beautiful view of the church and village. A flag 
floated from the tower, as if in honour of Dick’s 
presence. At last, as lunch-time approached, she 
lounged back laxily to Dick. They bad brought 
their own bread and cheese and a few sandwiches 
with tliem, and she had picked out mentally a 
cool spot under the spreading chestnuts wiiicli 
seemed to lier the very place iii wiiich to nudce 
tlieir impromptu picnic. So she opened the 
church door in very good .spirits, for tlie fresli 
country air had exhilarated her like champagne 
after .so long a spell of that dusty London ; and 
she went straight to tlie cliancel wiiere she had 
left poor Dick an hour before among his tattered 
regi.sters. 

As she drew near, a .sudden terror rushed over 
her unexpectedly. What on eartli could this 
meanl Dick wms gasing at the books with an 
ashen-white face, and with eyes that fairly 
.started out of their sockets for staring. He 
raised his head and looked at her. He couldn’t 
speak for horror. With one hand he beckoned 
bis sister inysteriously to liis side ; tlien he 
moistened his lips at last and pointed witli one 
accusing finger to the entries, ‘Look there, 
Aland,'' he faltered with a painful effort ; and 
Maud looked where he bid her. 

It wars a mongrel entry, half Latin, half 
Engli,sh : ‘Die 14 Jiinii, anno 1408, Giles, the son 
of Ricliard Flantagenefc, cobbler, and of Joan, 
uxoris eiuSj huius parocliim.'’ 

Maud glanced at the wmrds herself with a 
certain vague sense of terror, ‘But perliaps,’ .she 
cried, ‘after all, this Richard Plantagenet him- 
self was of royal ancestry.’ 

Dick shook his head with a terrible, a despond- 
ent shake. He knew when he wuis beaten. ‘Oli 
no,’ he answuM'cd aloud, though he could hardly 
frame the words. ‘I kno\v what I say. I’ve 
^ found out all about this Richard Plantagenet, 
Aland. He wws the ancestor of the other people 
■'—the false Plantagenets, don’t you kno\y, the 
Sheffield family wlso left the money. He never 
' was- a feme . Plantagenet in any way at all. 


It \vas only a nickname. He acted the parts of 
the Plantagenet kings, one after the other, in a 
masque or pageant, and wuas kuowm, from that 
time by pure fun as Ricbard Plantagenet. But 
that wvus in London ; and we didn’t know till 
now lie was ever settled, at Framlingliam.’ 

‘And must be descimded from him, Dick T 
She a.dved it pitcHHi.sly, pleadingly. 

‘ Oh, Aland, yes, w’e must. There ’s no other 
W'ay out of it. I’ve worked up tlie whole thing 
so tliorouglily now — to my own destruction, \ 
know all about him. Ills real name was Alug- 
gin.s ; and that’s our real name too ; am] this 
book— this horrid bofL gives aii. the facts neces- 
sary to prove our descent from liirii ; and the 
Sheffield people’s too, who are really . our 
cousins-’ 

He said it w'ith utter despondency. Tlie truth 
wans wrenched out of him. Aland clasped her 
wdiite hands and looked hard at poor Dick. This 
disillusion w^as just as terrible for lier as for Mm. 

‘ ’re quite, quite sure P she murmured once 
more in a voice of pure agony. 

‘ATs, quite, quite sure,’ l.'>ick answered with 
a tremor, but with manful persistence. ‘ There 
can’t be a doubt of it. I knew everything about 
tliis wretched creature before, except that he was 
a Framlinghain man : and there arc entrie.s here 
in the book-— you can see them for vourself-— that 
leave no shadow of doubt anywlicre about the 
fellow’s identity. -—Aland, Aland, it’s been all a 
foolish, fooli.sh dream. We are not — we never 
were— -real royal PlantagenetB !’ 

Alaud looked down at the gronml and bnr.st 
into hot tears. ‘Then I’ll never mairy Archie,’ 
she cried, ‘ Neveiv liover, never! I ’ll never ask 
liim to take a mere nobody I'rorn Cliiddingwick. 
Aty pride \vouh,l n’t allow it — my pride would 
stand in the waxy : for* I'm as proud as before, 
Dick, tdiough I ’m not a Plantagenet 1’ 


THE ^STALHA ‘DEEBSER’ OF LABT 
; : ■ GENTHBY. ■■ : 

The poverty of theatrical ‘properties’ and scenery 
in the early part of lost century is ridiculed in 
the Tatler of 16th July 170!), whicli prufei^ses to 
give an inventory of the ‘movables of OhiBto- 
plier Rich, Esq.,’ who is deacidbed us ‘breaking 
up housekeeping, and has many carious pieces 
of furniture to dispose of, which may be seen 
between the hours of six and ten in the evening ’ 
-—the theatrical hoxii’S of the period. Anioiig 
them we find— spirits of riglit Nantz brandy, 
fur lambent flames and apparitions ; one shotver 
of snow in the wliitest French paper; a sea, 
consisting of a dozen large waves, the tenth bigger 
than ordinary and a little damaged ; tv new moon 
.something decayed ; an imperial mantle made 
for Cyrus the Great, and worn by Juliu-s Ca^.sar, 
Bajuzet, King Harry the Eighth, and Signos' 
Valentin i ; a serptmt to sting Cleopatra ; the 
complexion of a murderer in a bandl.»qx, con- 
sisting of a large piece of burnt cork ami a coal- 
black ])er idee ; a suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., 
a bloody sliirt, a doublet curioii.sly pinked, and 
a. coat with three great eyelafe holes upon tlm 
breastd 

To Jojin Philip Kemble belongs tbe credit of 
being the first theatrical manager who laid tbe 
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foiiiKlatioi) of tliat iniproYeineiit in scener}-' and 
scenic eilect Y’liich we have seen hroiifi’lit to 
such pei’fectiou in our own clay. Boaden the 
dramatist, one of Kemble^s biograpliers,^ tells us 
there were persons still living in his time who 
could remember the miserable ‘pairs of fiats which 
used to clap together on even the stage trodden 
by Mr Garrick; architecture wntliout solo c lion 
or propriety ; a hall, a castle, or a chamber, or 
a cut wood of which all the verdure seemed to 
have been washed away.’ This brings him to 
the improvenitiiits in costume, scenery, and scenic 
effect wrought by John Philip, on the subject 
of which Boaden, who is not always as clear as 
he might be, concludes liis observations with a 
very strange remark : ‘ Unquestionably, all the 
youth, all the nuiforinity, all the splendour, and 
the costume of the stage came in, but did not 
die with Mr Kemble.’ Tiiis was written in 1825. 
Bouden’s meaning appears to be that, great as 
were the improvements introduced by Kemble, 
they were, after all, the mere commencement of 
a new era. We who live in 1802 and have seen 
the perfection to which stage costume, scenery, 
iiiid macluneiy have been brought during the 
last quarter of a century, can unhesitatingly 
endorse the truth of that opinion. 

It was not until Kemble’s time that attention 
began to be given to the correct costume of the- 
atrical clKiraeters. Our great-great-grandfatljcrs 
<Ud not trouble theinsolves to inquire whether 
David Garrick \vas dressed in accordance witdi 
the times in which the characters lie represented 
were suj>poscd to live, or in harinoiiT with their 
probable surroundings : all they went to see and 
hear was David Garrick. This sliould be borne 
in mind when considering the ability of a man 
like Garrick ; for the power wliieli, in spite of 
the disadvantages of wreklied sceneiy, ‘jn'o- 
parties/ and incorrect costume, could rivet the 
attention, must have been of necessity very great. 
The 'dressing’ of Shakespearean characters in 
tlic. eighteenth century would nnike us laugh in 
these days. Garrick in tlie character of Macbeth 
was accustomed tu wear a court suit of scarlet 
and gold lace, with — in tlie later scenes of the 
trajpidy — Ui wig as large as any iiuw worn’ — 
1 am here quoting Lee Lewis — ‘by the gravest 
of our Barons of the Exchequer.’ This was the 
costume adopted and followed by other Macbeths 
of the time. A picture by .Dawes represents 
Garrick in the fighting scenes of the play wearing 
a sort of Spanish dress, slashed trunks, a breast- 
plate, and — Heaven save the mark I— a high- 
crowned hat. To drcs.s Macbeth after this fashion 
wouhl be at least as absurd as if we w^ere to put 
a pair of top-boots on the sturdy legs, and a 
‘stove-pipe’ hat on the grmled locks of Oliver 
tlie Protector. ^ _ 

- It is not improbable' that Garrick himself saw 
the absurdity of this niethod of ' dressing ’ a semi- 
barbaric warrior, and his reason for eon tinning 
. W..£lo so has been given by, more than one 
, axitborifey. A friend is said to have remonstrated 
with him on the absurdity of- the costume, ami 
sugpested the almost equally incongruous alter- 
native? of a liiglikml dress. ‘If is > only thirty 
years ago/ ' said David, ‘that the Ih’etemler was 
;,in Part^^ qdrit ; runs sO'' high ; that/ if 

‘ .U we^'a:; to quit' on tartun I should be hiBsed off 
^;tho- stage,- and perhaps the ^ house- xroiiid be pulled 


down.’ To those who know anyt]nu,g of the 
strong party feeling of the period and the rough- 
and-ready audiences of the last century, tliis 
reported answer seems to cany on the face of it 
the stamp of truth. 

It is noteworth}/ however, tliat when Kemble 
played MAacbeth at Edinburgh, on the occasion 
of Ills farewell benefit, he wore a Highland dre.s.s. 
Sir "iV alter Scott tells us: ‘We divested his 
bonnet of sundry huge bunches of black feathers 
which made it look like an undertaker’s cushion 
in other words, the, classical Jolin Philip had 
‘ dressed ’ the hero of Sliakespeare’s tragedy in 
the well-known habiliments of the lligblandor 
of the snuff-shop. Sir Mhlter knew this per- 
fectly well ; and by bis advice and by bis Lands 
the feathers were 1 ‘eplaced 'with a single broad 
feather of an eagle sloping across’ the actor’s 
'noble brow. He told us afterwards,’ says the 
novelist, ' that the change to him was 'worth three 
distinct rounds of applause as lie came forward 
ill this improved and more (jemuine luiachjear,'^ 
The italics arc ours. Even Sir Walter does not 
seem to have been struck with the absuiUily of 
an ‘ improvement ’ which was merely a mistake 
in another direction. As a matter of fact, Mac- 
beth was never dressed to the taste of antiquarian 
critics until the revival of the tragedy by I\!r 
Phelps ai. Badier’s W'ells in 1847, an I] by Mr 
dairies Kean at the Princess’s some few years- 
later. The date of IMacbeth’s death is fixed at 
the year lOoT, and the costumes selected on 
these occasions were those of the eleventh 
century. 

Grotesque as was his 'dressing’ of Macbeth, 
the costume in whicli David Garrick and his 
successors were a,ccusti.>iued to array Othello was 
certainly not less remarkable. Before Kemble’vs 
time, Othello usually presented himself in 'a 
still skirted coat, white breeches, waistcoat, white 
full-hotlomed wig, and three-cornered cocked- 
hat’ If to this remarkable costume, which the 
reader should perhaps ])e told was the uniform 
of a British general officer of the period, you add 
Othello’s bhiekcned face, you luive a result which 
hi these days could only be realised by a Moore 
and Burgess Minstrel. Occasionally, however, 
Othello -was habited in a semi-eastern costume — 
a ]\.[oorisli jacket and trousers — which, if not so 
absolutely preposterous as the other, inust strike 
any one only slightly acijuaiuted with European 
or Venetian liistory as ridiculous and absurd. 
'The general of an Italian state,’ says James 
Boaden, with something approaching to histuiical 
accuracy, ' would wear its uniform ; he ■\vould 
never bo indulged with the privilege of strutting 
about like “a malignant and a turban’d Turk” 
at the head of a Ghristian army.’ Kemble was 
the first to knock over these ridiculous and 
absurd stage notions. ‘He searched,’ says Don- 
aldson, 'the surroundings and paintings of former' 
ages, and had the- historical drama dressed in tlie , 
pro])er costume of its period.’ The stateme.nfc is', 
a little too 'wide and conqireheiisive to be strictly ■ 
accurate, a fact whicli iu no w'ay detracts from 
the merit due to John Philip as’ an eaimest and 
intelligent stage reformer. 

, . The stage is made up of contrast “•^tragedy-, 
comedy ; melodrama and burlesque to changes 
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anotlier direetioii some of tlie changes wliicli have politic a man to let eiilier Arabella or Miss Mor- 
taken place in tlieatrieal costume. Joseph Grim- timer know iiis though t.s ; so lie smiled graciously 
aldi was the inventor of the present clown’s dress, on the former, and kissed her affection ately : and 
Before Joey^s tiinOj the clown-— in co.stume, but then aripruaeliiiig the latter, lie said;"* Well, 


aldi was the inventor of the present clown’s dress. 
Before Joey^s tiinOj the clown — in co.stume, but 
ill nothing else — was a sort of English Pierrot, 
an inipos.sible conibination, and a iieces.sary fail- 
iiiu Joey seems to liave recognised tlie fact that 
English low Immour was iinsnited to a French- 
man’s dross, and that between the Pierrot-— a 


Betsy, flow do you do?’ and stretching out Ids 
liand indilferently, he continued: * Gliul to see 
you looking so well.’ 

iMi-s-s Mortiniur and the Major Imd never been 
on particularly friendly terms ; hut, in lier 


* personiuige de carnavar— and an English clown pre.sent position, she ivas very glad that Arabella 
there wars, and could be, very little in conimoiL should liave some one to liel’p and advise lier 
He broke up, thcrefure, the blank white of more compotont than Iierself ; .so she replied : 


Pierrot’s dress with the variegated spots, star.s, 
and patches to wliich we are now accustomed. 
But Grimaldi in his own particular line, narrow 
as it was, was a man of inventive resource — to 
some extent a genius. Nearly all the .so-called 
* comic hu 3 iiie.s.s’ is of his invention. The Har- 
lequin — probably without knowing it — continued 

i 1 . r • If* > TTr.iJi. iM ,1 I* 


more compotont than Iierself ; .so she replied : 
* Thank you, llohert. Tliaiik you very much for 
coining. In this meluiiclinly luusines.s, you will 
be a gi'eat help to my poor Bella.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly! 1 sliall do all I can/ 
lie replied airily. *But what is tliis I Imurd in 
the train about losses and enibnrrassineiit 

Arabella shook her head. *We are almost as 


to dress himself a la Watteau until the year one of much in tlie dark as you are, my dear undo/ 
the present century, when Jame.s Byrne, father she said. * All we know for certain is that 
of the late Oscar Byrne, introduced a cliauge, ]-)apa’s stock bi’uker ]m.s absconded, taking with 
In the pantomime of ‘Harlequin Amulet, or him twenty-seven thousand pouiid.s of liis 
the Magic of Mona,’ produced at Drury Lane, in one}".’ 

he appeared as Harlequin, in a tightly-fitting ‘What! That rascal Sinclair ?’ 

white silk shape, into which the well-known ‘Yes.’ 

coloured silk patches were woven, the whole ‘But siircdy the loss of twenty -seven thousand 
being profusely covered with spangles, and pre- pouiid.s would not mean ruin. Can’t you tell me 
seuting an unusually sparkling appearance. This anything more?’ 

is the costume worn by all the Harlequins of ‘No; I have written to Mr Ainsley — thaPs 
the present day. papa’s lawyer — and informed him of the sad 

■ event and he replied that, if I would let him 

know the day appointed for the funeral, ho would 
T H E I 11 0 N Y 0 F F A T E. come down and bring the will and the pfipers 

.•vrT. nmv.ri ttt -.r . ^’‘dth hiiu. I cloii’t kiiQW mucii iibout it ; hut I 

CHAFrEli III. — MAJOR BOW135R. i . t* i B xi > 

ilioiiglit irom the tone ot the letter that things 

It was the day following her fatliers death, might turn out beUec than we expected.’ 


F A T E. 


CHArTER III. — MAJOR BOWV33E. 


Arabella and lier aunt were sitting in the dra-w- 


‘ I hope and trust, for your sake, my dear, that 


ing-room, waiting the arrival of her uncle. But nnwg what about tlinner^ 

Presently tl.e linll bell ranr; ; there was a bustle , ‘ '\ e dnie at slie replied ; au, '-^looking at 
1 a her wnkh~-‘.it IS now liaii-pusi live, 

on lbc stors, uml tlieu ^oor was lluug open . j .ji and ilress. I suppose they 

and the lootman announced ilajor Lowyer . ^ liave taken my luggage up.’ And, tc? Miss Mor- 
M.ost people thought the Major a genial, kind- timer’s inexpressible relief, he rose and left the 
hearted man. He was of coinnianding presence, room, accoiii}>auic<l by Arabella, w'iio volunteered 
tall, and I’cmarkably handsome ; had a fine Hgure, to show him to his apartinents. 

•fine feature.^, and a florid complexion. These,! ‘What a wretclied, cold-hearted creature !’ inur- 
with his debonair manner and a soft m eloclio ns j mured the sofi-hcnirted lady. ‘Not a word ^ of 
voice, made him a general favourite in society, ' sympathy or comfort to the poor child, nothing 
e.specially with the fair sex. He entered the j hut 1001163%’ 

room with a cheerful salutation to both liis sister- i Tiie dinner w'as over ; the ladies had retired, 
in-law* and niece, and though he put on a pleasant , and Atajor Bow'yer w*as sitting by the fire ifipping 
smile, lie in reality w’as not in the be.st of : .some of Mr ALsworth’s choicest Burgundy, and 
liiiinours. On his way down in the train the : he felt quite comfortable and quite at his ease, 
death of Air Alsworfch had been a topic of coiiver- | Tlie ill-humoui* wdth whicli he had entered the 
saiion ; and his first impression wuis that, as he house, the natural result of bad ^ news and a 
knew that the deceased had appointed him sole I journey on a wunter’-s day, had yielded to the. 

■ executor and trustee, his jiosition w'ould not | agreeable inflttence of the house. Ho WTiSj too, 
be ail unpleaBant one. Anabella was a handsome j greatly please<l with his niece. Even if the state, ' 
girl, and to Imvo such a fine 3njung creature ; of allairs turned out as everybody set-med^.to 
under Ids control for the next t^Yo years at least, ; imagine they w'ould, he wiis beginning to think 
and also to have the management of her property, that to have so fine and graceful a gii*l .as a ' 
WHS not at all disagreeable. But presently some- member of his establishment^ would be no such 5 
. thing was said about large lovsses and conse- unpleasant tliiug, and certainly would, as an - 
quenfc embarrassment, and then thing.s assumed an ^ attraction, be wuu-th the expense/ Bo he sat on, 
entirely diil'erent aspect. Tlie idea of having his smoking and iliinking till the Burgundy was 
niece dependent on him, instead of his having finirdied, and at an early bouiMvenl.to bod. r 

the command of her thousands, was a state of The days passed slowly. ' From the time Major ■ 

' things he Imd never contemplated; and conse- Bowyer entered the- house, he, as it were, took ■ 

. queikly, when he arrived at Netley Lodge, his command of everything, much to Arabella’s satis-*;; 
temper was somewliat ruffled. But he wnis too j faction. Aiiss Mortimer, however, was not so • 
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well pleased. She knew niore of lier brofelier-iin 
law^s cliara,cter tkau her nieccj and had a vivid 
recollection of what her dead sister had suffered 
under his despotic rule. 

At last the day of the funeral arrived. Ara- 
hella had taken a last look at the placid face of 
her dear ilead father ; the coffin had been screwed 
down ; and now the sombre procession was slowly 
W'eiiding its way down the drive. Tlie poor 
orphan was sitting bathed in tears. Slie had seen 
the last of him slie had loved so dearly, and who 
had loved lier with an erpial if not a stronger 
passion, and she felt sad and desolate. Presently 
utlier thoughts crept into her mind and ocenpied 
her brain. She avas looking back into the past 
and musing on the future. AVas tlie happy life 
she had led to be a thing of the past ? Had the 
sinisliine of her life faded and passed away for 
ever? She sfit for some time silent and discour- 
aged, how long she never knew, and then she 
and Miss Mortimer were summoned to the library 
to hear the will read. Her uncle met her at the 
door and conducted her to a seat, and the reading 
commenced. 


GHArTKR IY.~~SPREADINC4 THE NEWS, 


In their own estimation, the Misses Scudamore 
were not, as some of tlie inhabitants of Nunsford 
imagined, sellish, stingy, ami iiarrow-niinded ; on 
the contrary, taken at their own apprisement, 
they were just the reamrstv beiiig hirge-hearte(], 
benevolent, and charitable. It was true that if 
they distributed tickets for bread and coals, tlie.se 
indispensable commodities waire invariably paid 
for with other people’s money. Again, wlion 
tliey had a piece of ne^vi?, they did not keep it 
to themselves, but took the earliest opportunity 
of disseminating it as broadly as possible. There 
WMs no newspaper publislied in Nunsford, and 
consequently, if the Misses Scudamore had not 
taken upon themselves the office of ^ ne^v.svendor,’ 
nobody would have known anything about any- 
body’s business but their owm. If, tlierefore, the 
Misses Scudamore looked upon themselves ns 
benefactors to society genei'ally, it is not much 
to be wondered at, 

‘ There now, Prudence ! ^ said Miss Scudamore ; 
* that’s no idle delusion, that’s an undoubted 
fact’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ replied Prudence ; ‘ and I 
could take rny oath to it before a whole bench 
of magistrates/ 

AVeTl cull in at Mrs Montressor’s as we go 
along and tell her the news. I should think 
we shall be .the first, as the workmen had only 
just ffuished when we passed/ said the older 
lady. 

About ten minutes uftertvards they were ushered 
into Mrs Montressor’s morning-room, where they 
found Miss Puddicombe ; and after the usual 
salutations. Miss Scudamore commenced ; ‘You’ve 
not seen it, of course-- it js. qnlj’-' just been put 

, , TSeeai what?’ asked Mrs Montressor. 

. ^ '-The board/ , , k- 

' M?hat board 


at Netley Lodge, aud it informs the public that 
this eligible mansion is to be let/ 

‘Indeed! But I’m not surprised,’ said Mrs 
Montressor. ‘ After what the poor old man said 
to me, that is what might have been expected.’ 


AVliat did lie .say ?’ asked Miss Prudence 
anxiously. 

‘He said the state of things was appalling, 
that men wlio yesterday thought themselves rich, 
see ruin and bankruptcy staring tliem in the 
face. Meaning, of course, that he was one of 
them/ 

‘Enin and bankruptcy !’ cried Miss Scuda- 
more. M had no idea it was so bad as that. No 
wonder the funeral was such a shabby one— no 
mutes, no feathers, no anything 1’ 

‘All! I’m really sorry I ’ sighed Miss Piiddi- 
combe ; ‘ they w'ere such nice people, especially 
Arabella/ 

‘Do you really tliink so ?’ sneered Mrs Mon- 
tressor ; ‘ I doi/t. I always thought she was a 
horrid stuck-up thing, and that the talk about 
the number of Tier admirers was all bosh.’ 

‘Talking about admirers,’ |)ut in Mass Piul di- 
combe, ‘have you lieard that Mrs MTillis’s son 
is coming liome invalided? They say lie went 
up a river in Africa to release some slaves. 
He led the party, and behaved most gallantly ; 
and it is expected that he will "et'" his pro- 
motion/ 

At that moment there came a. loud knock at 
the door, and a moment afterwards Maks Nugent 
entered, with a newspaper in her hand. ‘It’s 
abominable! I never was so deceived in my 
life!’ she exclaimed, as soon as she had shaken 
hands with M.rs Montressor and ]\iiss Piiddi- 
combe. 

‘ What is tlie matter ?’ asked Miss Scudamore, 
i ‘ It’s that Bella Alswortli. It’s a trick. Bead 
, this ! ’ and placing her finger on a paragraph, 
j she handed the paper to Miss Puddicombe. 

I The kind ohl lady drew lier spectacles fipin 
: her pocket and wiped them deliberately, ad- 
justed tliem carefully, spread out the newspaper, 
and read as follows: ‘The AATll of Mr Als- 
woRTK OF Nunsford. — dlie will (<lated May 9th, 
1857) of George Eeddington Ai.swoimi, who 
died Bee. 17th, was proved at Doctors’ Commons 
j on Jan, SSd, by Eobert Alexander Bowyer, the 
' sole executor and trustee j and the valuti of the 
personal estate was sworn to be under £128,000, 
the bulk of which is left to his daughter, together 
with Netley Lodge and all his other house and 
landed property/ 

‘ \?hy, then,’ cried Miss Scudamore, ‘ she is, 
iiftcr all, an heiress 1 ’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ sighed Miss PuddicouiLc, 'what 
a good job ! ’ 

‘ Good job ! ’ blurted Mrs Moiitressor ; ‘ I 
think it’s scandalous !’ 


‘The, one I told' you about— don’t : you re- 


liHo/' Hie..:.replied,. ..rather.,, tech ily.. . , . . .. 

'‘Weil, tliep, ITI tell you. ,lt’s on the lawn 


CHAPTER V.— A NEW PHASE OF LI1?E. 


Arabella -was sitting alone ; lier cheeks were 
fiiished, and a beam of inexpressible happineBS, 
such as sbe had not felt for many a day, lighted 
her beautiful eyes, tie was coming borne, was 
already in England, and she should' see 
should be edasped in his arms and pi^essed to\ 
his bosom. , There could be no opposition to their 
marriage now ; and her thoughts were full of 
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sweet visions, iFe chief figure in which wus her | ‘ Not jefcj iiiy dear j but if you attempt to 

sailor lover. So intensely was she engaged with thwjirt liiin, well, then, you hi see !’ 
her own tlioiiglits, that she did not hear the foot- ‘ Do you think he will he kind to iny dear 
man aunounce ‘ Lieutenant Wallis.’ Bella F Fimik added. ^ 

Frank advanced, unheard, through the doiihle ‘Yes, certainly, all the while she docs as he 
drawing-room, and was almost close to her before telk her.’ 

she saw him. Then, with a joyous cry, she sprang ‘ Don’t worry about me, dear,’ she said ; ‘I’m 
towards liim, and wais clasped in Ids arms, and her not afraid of him ; besides, lie niay Inive iiuprovod 
lips were smothered with kisses. with age, like old port-grown mellow, you 

‘db, Frank, where did you come from? I kaiow.’ ' 
think you. must have dropped through the ‘ \¥ell, niy child, we sliall see,’ she replied; 
ceiling.’ ^ and that ended the conversation, and Frank took 

‘ No, dear ; I came in by tile door, in the usual his }t?avc. 
orthodox way. But you were so lost in thouglit That same evening, the moment .i^rajor Bowju-r 
3^11 did not hear James announce me.’ entered the Iiouse, Arabella pounced upon him, 

"M was thinking of you, dear/ she said shyly, crying exultantly: ‘Frank lias arrived, and he 
as she nestled close to his side; ‘but I did not ha.s been to see me 1’ 


imagine you had arrived. What train did 3^111 
come by?’ 

‘ .I arrived last night bv the last train.’ 


‘I’m so glad you are come. We are going Umii understand F 


‘And wlio is Frank, my dear?’ lie asked 
coldly. 

‘Wlpy, Mr Wallis I Don’t yon kno^Y ; cloirt 


away in about a fortnight’ | 

‘Going away! What for ?’ he asked, j 

‘ Oli, it ’s a whim of my uncle’s. He sa3-s there ' 


‘No ; that I do not. I have not llie pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman.’ 

‘How stupid you are! Don’t you know he’s 


is no need to keep up both establishments, and .so my sweetheart— the man I am going to many V 
I am to live with him till I am married. So we The Major gave a start ‘The man you are 

are going to let this and go to his place in going to maiay !’ he exclaimed. AVln:ifc non- 

Devonslure.’ sense is this?’ 

‘Does he know of our engagement ?’ ‘It’s not nonsense, uncle,’ she replied in an 

‘No ; but now^ that yon are here to help me, I offended tone. ‘I’ve been engaged more than 
shall tell him at once.’ twelvemonths/ 

‘ Will he niake an3^ objection ?’ ‘Aiid pray, who ancl what is this Mr Wallis?’ 

‘ I don’t know. should lie ?’ ‘ He k a Lieutenant in the navy.’ 

‘Trinstees and guardians are sometimes awk- ‘A Lieutenant in tlie navyl’ he exclaimed 

ward people to deal with. What smi of a man with a sneer, ‘l^J.y dear child, I cannot think 

is he?’ I of allowing you to ilirow away yourself on a 

‘ Oh, he seems a kind-hearted sort of man, and, i man in sindi a. position.’ 


with the exception of letting tlie house, allows! ‘But I ’in engaged, and 1 love him!’ 

me to do pretty much as I like.’ | ‘Then the engagement must be broken ofi‘ 1 ’ 

For a time they sat in silence, n silence both i ‘No, indeed ; that it never shall !’ 

sweet and e]o<(ueiit, interru])ted at limes woi-ds j ‘Yes, it must I 1 diall do it myself, if you 

of love and tenderness. The picture, as they thus do not.’ 

Bat) now and again conversing in low soft tones, j ‘You can’t!’ .'^Iie llaslied. ‘Nobody can pmt 
was a plea.sant one, Frank \Vallis was a haml- ! a.n end to it but myself ; and as to your speaking 

some, manly fellow, tall, and stunt wilbal; ami, i to Frank, it’s useless; he would not listen to 

if the calm, resolute eye meant anything, liad | you/ 

the courage and daring of a lion.' And xVra- i ‘Well, wtdl/ he .said in a conciliatory tone ; 
beila, she ha*.l never iooluid more radiantly | ‘ we will talk about tliis another time.’ 
beautiful. The time they had been separated! ‘ Tm afraid I shall Inive some trouble with tins 


‘ Well, wtdl/ he .said in a conciliatory tone ; 
we will talk about tliis another time.’ 

‘I ’m afraid I shall Inive some iroiihle with tins 


had developed, in a womanl3' waay, the graces ! girl,’ he mused, as he went np-stairs to his room. 

Finnic had seen opening in the girl. The | ‘ A Lieutenant in tlje navy !’ he exclaimed mock- 

lifpiid softness of her dark-blue eyes, with their ingl}" ; ‘and she will liave an income of more 
long silken hishe.s, was the same ; but the fi<guro, ! than ten thousand a year ! No, no ; it is Lady 

always graceful, hatl grown Jiiore so ; the expres- ! Cransford you will have to be, unles.s I am much 

sion'ofthe beautiful mouth had become more mistaken, Miss Arabella. You will find me .n 
firm. very diiformit pei’son to deal witli than jornir 

This Iiappy meeting was interrupted by the good-natin’ed oltl father. Still, it’s a most unox- 
appearance of j\riss jMortiiner, from whom Frank s peeled and unfortunate conirdenips. I iniist get 
received a most cordial welcome. her away from this place as soon m I can/ 

‘And what are they going to do with //or., my Wbmi the Major wais gone, Araladla sat down 
dear lady?’ lie asked. ’ to think. She felt there was Bome trouble in 

‘ Not anything. iYhat I shall do with myself store for her. She did not like her uncle’s tone 
I’ve not decided, except that I shall not live with and manner. It 'was quite evulent that lie was 
Major Bowyer/ she .said rather curtly. not favourable to such an alliance as she eoiitenu 

‘ He is no favourite of yours, 1 presume, then?’ platcMl. He had spoken contemptuously of .Fmik 
said Frank. as a Tiieiitcmiiit in the rnny. But then a Lieu* 

‘No; he’s a tyrant; and T shall never forgive tenant might become a Captain, ai)d a Captain 
his conduct to my poor sister.’ ' might become an AdmfraL Bhe was ignite Biire 

/‘:T3’rant ! Oh, aunty 1 ’ cried Ax*abella, ‘ surely | that her Frank ought to be an Axlniiml nrov, 
that is rather a harsh judgment. I’ve scon if he had what he deserved. But why did Major 
xiotliing, tyrannical about him/ I Bowyer sneer at a Lieutenant in the ixavy? He 
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was a Major now ; but lie must have been a 
Lieutenant once, and tlie navy was as good as 
the army any day--— at least in lier estiinatioii. 

‘Tliiw\y lienself on a man in sucli a 

position !’ That was what he said. What ylid 
lie expect her to do ? Marry a lord ? TV ell, 
she did not know miicli about lords ; and as 
to being a Lady, she did not care a fig for it. 
iN^o, no ; Frank wVas a dear good fellow, and come 
ivhat might, slie would never marry any one 
but him. : 


THE IRISH IHTERiMEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD. 


READJiiES of Irish newspapers for the past two 
or three inontlis will have had their attention 
attracted by lists of exhibition-wdnuers, prize- 
ivinners, classifications of successful schools, and 
articles generally, under the above heading. As 
the name does not address itself much to the 
intelligence of English and Scotti.sh readers, a 
short article in explanation may be useful. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago the attention 
of Parliament was drawn by educationists io the 
defective condition of Irish middle-class educa- 
tion. Primary schools were scattered abundantly 
over the land, and of excellent quality, thunks 
to the liighly-eiidowed Board of National Educa- 
tion ; university education was amply provided 
for, too, in the Dublin University, the Oatliulic 
University, and the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway. But the education of the 
mhldle classes, which sliould act as a feeder 
for the universities, was almost non-existent. 
True, there were some grammar-schools, known 
as the Erasmus Smith’s foundations, scattered 
^over the land, but they were very fetv and 
widely apart. Moreover, they were mainly 
Protestant, and youths who were Roman Catholic 
did not attend them. Such a state of things 
could not be pevinitted to continue ; and able 
educationists, wiio were coiusulted by the Govern- 
ment, devised the system known as the Inter- 
mediate Education. 

The Board consi.sts of some six or seven gentle- 
men of high standing, repre.senling the various 
denominations. ■ A sum of one million pounds 
sterling, taken from the disemlowed Church of 
h’’eland, was handed over to them, the annual 
interest of which wa.s to be used for the necessary 
disbiirsements. Each year an examination, com- 
meneing generally about the 14th of June, is 
held at one hundred and twenty Gieiitres’ 
throughout the country. These centres arc, in 
the main, the schools which have sprung into 
existence since, the Intermediate Education Act 
^ was pas.sed. At these the candidates for exanana- 
Aion attend. These latter are divided into four 
• classes— or * grades/ ;as they are- more generally 
'■ called. They consist of Preparatoi’j Grade, youths 
^ from twelve , to fourteen years of age ; Junior 
Grade, from fourteen to sixteen; Middle Grade, 
MVoin' sixteen to seventeen; and Senior Grade, 
from^Beventeen to eighteen. The, subjects of 
examiuafcioir comprise the full ourriculunr of a 
high-class : school — Greek, Latin, English Grain- 
' mapj :Oo'm|iosition, English literature, German, 
French,' ItaUuh,' Celtic ; Euclid, Arithmetic, 
■''■'Aigeb3?a,''"fe 


When the examination is due,/ centre superin- 
tendents ’—generally selected from the Profes.sors 
in tlie various scliools— are despatched to the 
various centres, each entrusted with a box of 
aiiswer-books— manuscript books of a certain form 
on which the candidates write their answers- — and 
with a case containing the precious cjue.stion- 
papers. To pi'eveiit any possible unfairness, tlie 
envelopes containing tlic questions for eacli day 
are sealed with the public seal of the Board, 
whicli must in nowise he broken ; and the 
envelope can only be opened by cutting alo23g 
a black line drawn immediately above the seal, 
wliieli cutting, by the way, must be done in 
presence of the assembled class, and witnessed by 
the signatures of one hoy from each grade. Tiie 
periods of examination are from ten to one o’clock 
and again from three to six. At the termination ■ 
of each period the student encloses his answer- 
book in an envelope, seals it, and hands it to 
the superiiiteiideiit. It is the duty of this oliicer 
each evening to transmit tlie ansivM’'-books to 
tile liead otllee, Hume Street, Dublin. 

The examination over and ended, the ans^ver- 
books are despatched from Hume Street to Die 
dilYerent examiner.s, who go through them and 
make a tabulated return of the results. This, 
wliicli generally takes a month, i.s a period of 
breathless anxiety and expectjuicy throughout 
I Die country. Students await Die record of Their 
merit; Principals, the success or failure of their 
schools. At last Die printed return appears. 
The names are printed in alphabetical order, and 
tile quantity of marks scored in each subject 
by each j-inpil sot after his name and totaliod. 

Now come the innings of students and schools. 
The first two hundred boys — or lliereabonts — in 
the Junior Grade receive each an exhibition of 
] lUleon pound.s per annum, tenable for three 
I years ; the first fifty of the Middle Grade receive 
; each an exhibition, tenable for two years, of 
I twenty-five pounds per annum ; and the first 
twenty or so of the Senior Grade receive each an 
exhibition of forty pounds, tenable for one year. 
All very substantial recognitions of industry 
and talent ! Tliose w’ho score next under the 
exhibitioners receive prizes in books to the 
auiuunt of three and two pounds. The Bumher 
01 recipients exceeds very considerably that 

of the former. For tliose who come after, virtue 
must be its own reward — tliey get nothing. In 
addition to these rewards, special pri/.e.y of gold ■ 
and silver medals, and of sums ol' ten pounds, : 
are given for distinguished proticiency in par- 
ticular subjects. 

Bo far for the pupils ; now' for the schools. 
For every pupil who has made one hundred 
j days’ attendance from the previous 1st November, 

I Results Fees are paid to the Principals of the 
I schools so attended, at the following scale : , 
! Junior Grade, tw'o shillings per hundred ptiss- 
I marks ; Middle Grade, two shillings and eix- 
pence ; Senior Grade, Diree shillings. Under • 
I this arrangement the school can obtain .a maxi- 
1 murn grant for each boy in the Junior Grade^' 

I of five pounds ton sliillings ; in the Middle 
j Grade, of six pounds ten sliiilings ; ,,and -iu the. 

1 Senior Grade, of eight pounds ten shillingB. ■ 

’ It ,will be seen, therefore, that it very eonsider- ; 
able stimulus has 'been- added to the • energy and ;; 
industry of both teachers -'and pupils ' % Die 
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A LUCKY CATCH, 


institution of the Intermediate Education Board. 
In a poor coniitrj like Ireland a sum of f<.n‘ly- 
Hve pounds for a boy of, say, fifteen years of age 
is no inconsiderable pi‘ize, and oilers a very direct 
incentive to hard work and earnest study. In 
like manner, the sums aecrning to the schools 
supply a strong motive-piiwer for assiduous and 
excellent tciKihiug. Ihd’ore the Board was estub- 
iished, education in tliis edass of schools — wlicre 
they at all existed— was given and ac^juired in 
a very lieedloss and perfunctory manner. Kuw 
they are brought forth into the full glare of 
publicity ; their merits and defects arc noted eaeli 
year ; and it behoves ilie heads of schools to put 
their best effort foremost ; else wise, ruin is pretty 
certain to overtake them. The sludenls will 
naturally tiock to the most successful schools ; 
parents will send their children there ; it is the 
only test open to them of merit and cfUciency. 

It would exceed tlie limits of onr pa])er to 
detail the extraordinary development in educa- 
tion in th'.' rural districts of Iivdand which has 
attended the establishment of this Board. There 
are some, liuwever, wlio do not regard this as 
an. unmixed good. They assert that boys whose 
minds have bee]!i cleiarted by tliis coiu’se of study 
will return with reluctance — for nut all can liope 
to enter a university course---to tlm liajxl wo]*k 
of tlie farm and the menial duties of their small 
shops. There may he, and probably is, some truth 
in this. But, tifrer all, as in the absence of trade 
and manufa.ctures there is no possihiliiy of their 
acquiring a knowledge of tlie one or the other, 
Irish youths must in the battle of life abroad 
depend solely on their mental skill and ability ; 
and fur this the intermediate Education .system 
amply fib) tlieiii. Of good and evil, tlierofore, 
the preponderance of weight lies largely with 
the former. 




A LUCKY CATCH. 

\YHE.y l\rrs fSpellert left '’bripley Hall, on tlie 
death of old .Squire llervey — where she had been 
housekeeper some years ])efore the following^ 
events took place — she retired to a simill ivy- 
covered cottage at the end of the liUlo village 
of Ti'ipley, nearest to the Hall, which cottage 
belonged to the Squire, as did, in iact, all the 
village. As she was allowed to live rent free, 
the S<[uire also gave permission trj Mrs Spellert 
to eke out her income by taking in as lodgers 
any respectable persons who came, into the neigh- 
bourhood for iishing and the like. At the 
pre.senfc time she had one lodger, who laid, as 
he affiri-ued, come lor the benefit of liis Lealtli ; 
and better still for her™"as she was. imparting 
to a neighbour who had dj*opped in for a cup 
of tea— her lodger liad paid a month in advance 
-—and such a pleasant gentleman too. The pity 
vva^, however, that he was deformed, he being 
a hunchback, 

‘Ay, poor man/ returned i\Irs Miller, ‘it is 
a pity ; but do you think he will stay any longer 
than the month V 

‘Weil,’ returned Mrs Spellert, ‘he says if the 
place suits him he will, as he gets plenty of sport 
in his .fishing.’ 

;';Their conversation was cut short by the entry 
of the gentleman in question, who, on seeing Mrs 
Spellert and her visitor rise, begged of tbein 


not to disturb themselve.s, and inquired of the 
landlady vdiat lime the mail left the village. 

‘Six o’clock, si]'/ was the an.swer. 

‘Thank you. That will do nicely/ said Mr 
Be.sley, for sucli was his name. ; and passing 
through the Intchen, he limpfal np-.stairs to liis 
be<lroom, be being lame, in addition i,o his 
deformity. On {irriviiig there, he quietly locked 
the ilour, drew the 1)1 ind partially down, took 
oil his smoke- coll, Hired spectacles, which was 
iiotliiiig extraordinary, then took oif Lis coat/ 
and with it his hump, wliich was extraordinary. 
.Hti then renioved hi.^ giny beard, wlilcb was 
also fab^e ; lii.s lim]>, too, had disappeared ; and 
be stood a camiplcte ]jietajnorj>hosis friom a man 
apparently aliout sixty years of age to one really 
about thirty. 

‘ Pliew ! ’ he muttered ; ‘ these things swelter.' 
a fellow to death. One good job will be I shall 
soon have done with them. But now to buHiiiess. 
AVhat’s about the time? Ha! five o’clock — ^,just 
nice time to write to Jim befeire the old lady gets 
my tea ready.’ 

'bYliat lie unites will give us .some hisiglit into 
l\Ir Thomas Lesley’s character, and the reusori 
I of his visit to tin's out-of-the-way village of 
I Triploy. ’ 

I 18 ™. - ' ■ 

I 1).EAR Jim — All’s seivne, and everything Iuir 
I worked finely so far. The old lady 1 am staying 
I with was housekeeper at the Hull, and. so 1 have 
pumped Jier well us to the lay of tlie preinise.S 3 
the back ])art of wliich is only sttparated from 
this cottage by a thick fir plantation. tSo I paid 
a visit there last midnight, dropping quietly out 
of iny room window when all was quiet; so, what 
with my landlady’s gurriilousness and rny owm 
natural iiupiisitivenosr:!, I think I know the bear- 
ings of the place. We will cuminenco o] tern lions * 
at the back of the Hall, wliei'c I ha\e made 
everything right. As we heard, there will be a 
large gathering of relatives and friends uu a visit, 
to celebrate tiie son’s tenth birthday on Haturdriy, 
when there will be a grand display of fireworks, 
ndiich will be given well to the iront of the 
.1.1 all, for safety, from about half-pa.st eight to 
ten, whicli must he our time to sail in. Mare 
j and trap as usual. Tell Tom to make for 
Tripley, and be in the Down! eigh lane not la ter 
than half-past nine. You must meet mo on the 
old bridge at Seven, bloro when 1 see yim, as 
the post goes out .so confoundedly early. Hope 
your arm i.s better and fit for work. — Yours, 

Tom. 

‘Fhe letter was sealed carefully ,* and then dross- ; 
iiig himsedf for presentation to the outer world, 
he went dowii-stairs and into the village post- 
otiice. ^ ’ 

The next day wms spent in fishing : and in due 
course on Friday morning he received an answer 
to his letter, it \vas very brief : ‘ Dear Tom — 
Eight you are ; will be on the spot, Unfoiiun-' . 
ately, aVm is still painful. --.yours, JimJ' ' , ' 

Mr Lesley as he was having his tea on 
day kindly informed Mrs Bpelleri ‘that. lie: 
should go and Mi for an hour or so that even- , 
hig : she need not, therefore, ■ stay in on Life 
account, but go to the firework® with other 
people. He would get home when they were 
over.’ Mrs Spellert "was only too pleased, as 
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everybody in the village intended going to see 
the display. 

Mr .P>esley took liis way towanl the river 
about six o’clock with rod and creel; but when 
begot to tlie river-side he ilropped these articles 
into a ditch hard by and proceeded to his ap- 
pointment Coming to the bridge wliere the 
road crossed tljc river, he saw a clerical-looking 
nuin standing tliere, who, on seeing Mr Besley, 
came down the steps at the side to nieefc him. 
He carried a dark leather bag, and was evidently 
about fii’ty vears old. 

^TsallrigldvJimP 
. Mtightas the mail, Tom.’ 

‘.And now, iny lad, I ’ll put you right as to the 
iiLs and outs of tliis job,’ said Mr Besley. ‘As I. 
told yon, the house must be cracked from the 
back/ The Hall has been built at two dillereut 
times, the back part as it now is liaving formerly 
been the old Hall. But wlien tlic prcvsent Squire 
married he made an addition to the front of tlie 
old mansion, then he cut a new road round the 
front of the new part. The old road is really, 
therefore, closed and very gloomy.’ 

^Conhln’t be better for us,’ interposed Jim. 

® Moreover, I liiid,’ continued Mr Besley, ‘that 
when the old man died in the old part, the 
servaiits got it into their beads that the rooms 
were haunted ; consequently, they are not used 
except for lumber. So my plan is this : all the 
village ami the servants will be at the front of the 
Hall j so we will get into the ]dantation at the 
back, and as soon as the first rocket goes np, i)i 
we go, and in five iniiuites on the spoil.’ 

‘ Any dogs V queried Jim. 

‘Not at the back, anyway. Ton see, the old 
Iiouse was enclosed by a wall, wliicli is still left, 
an«l the enclosure used as a kitchen garden, <|uite 
retired from the front. Now, we Inul better be 
moving over yonder/ 

The pair walked slowly on until tliey came to 
tbe road from wliieli they were to commence 
operations, and were soon at the back of the Hall, 
and among the trees out of sight. 

‘MT'uit sort of lock is the outside?’ asked 
.■■Jim.’:"' ^ , 

‘Only an old-fashioned one,’ said Tom; ‘and 
the liouse door is no better.’ 

The bag wavS now opened, and each man slipped 
on a' pair of rubber shoes. The time was drawing 
on ; so Tom moved across the road, and cautiously 
but quickly, under the shelter of the overhanging 
ivy, timie(l a skeleton key in the lock. Jim was 
soon at his side ; and after listening a moment, 
both went inside the door, which they then 
fastened by a piece of bgard. 

‘Door opens quietly enougli,’ wliispered Jim. 

‘ I took the liberty to oil them all the night I 
^ visited here,’ was the ready answer. 

The house door was next tried, and soon un- 
locked. 

;‘Ha!’ said Tom, ‘there goes half-past eight, 
and: true to time, up £»oes the^’fe 


■ M he spoke, it whizzed skywards. Before the 
slick cnnhl havp. t'nllpn. tbpir wnw incT 


stick\coukl have fallen, they were inside the old 
iiali ; and as it \va .*3 a dark autumnal evening, 
they lit their biill’s-’eyes, disclosing the Hall and 

' ‘Bo fur,' so good, Jim, lad. Now, up we gbJ ' •' 
.Hp -! they’ ;; woii t without the lea.st sound p and 
^ were aobn ,at 'the top of the landing. Here they 


turned through another door into what had 
evidently been tlie old Squire’s bedroom. Tliis 
room they now left by another door, which 
opened into a long passage, at the end of which 
was the dividing' door ’between the old and 
new parts. 

‘Now for it,’ whispered Tom. ‘This is a snip 1 ’ 
(a locjked door with the key left in on tlie oppo- 
site side). 

An iiisirument like a line pair of ladies* 
grooved curling-irons was produced, which he 
inserted into the keyhole, and gripping the end 
of the key iirmly, he quietly turned it round and 
unloclced tlie door. Had any one on the other 
side seen tlie key turn so mysteriausly, lie might 
have iri)agine<l that of a truth the ghost was 
about to pay a visit. 

In less than ten minutes from the time they 
opened the outer door, they stood in the new 
|.)arfc of the house. Producing riiiother bag from 
the interior of the one carried, they proceeded 
along the passage towards the front of the Hall, 
and took a room to the right for a commencement, 
which was evidently a ladies’ room. They had 
scarcidy entered, however, before tlie soiiVul of 
a quick footstep was lieard ascending tlie stairs, 
dim suppressed an oath, liis compainon motioning 
in dumb show, both dropped Indiind a cheval 
glass which stood handy. Wdiocver was coming, 
was arrested on the stairs by some one calling : 
‘ ]\Jary, bring Lady "Prevor’s wn-ap also, and be 
quick, or you will miss the next piece.’ 

‘Bother Lady ''Lrevor!’ ejaculated Mary, and 
in another instant she was in the room, came 
close to the cheval glass, and hurriedly snatched 
np what she wanted from a lounge in front, and 
ran down -stairs again. 

‘Only a luiimle’s delay,’ giwled Jim; ‘but 
it perhaps means losing a ten-pound note/ 

They lust no further time, however, for any 
valuables that lay bandy were swcqit into their 
capacious bags. Tims they proceeded through 
the diliereiit rooms with great celerity, proving 
they were not novices. If a drawer proved 
awkward, a little persuasion with a small Jemmy 
8(1011 gained an entry, the outside noise drowning 
theirs. 

‘This will be about the last room we can 
venture, Tom,’ said Ids partner. ‘AVlialPs the 
time?’ 

‘Just a quarter past nine, I think we had 
better make a move.’ 

Looking through a corner of the window, they 
perceived there were four more pieces to let oil 
in addition to the piece of the evening. 

‘Many happy returns of the day. Jim, my 
boy, they won’t wish us many happy returns, 
when they find our little game out,’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said Jim with a grin. 

They both slipped out of tlie room, when Tom 
stopped. ‘Jim, from the looks of the fireworks 
they have to let they wdll be a good hour 
yet. Are you with me to slip down the back 
stairs, just for a venture of ten minutes, and 
getting a bit of plate from the butlers pantry? 
I think I can spot it directly.’ 


‘ Bow 


In for a penny, in for a pound,’ replied Jim, 
n we go/ ' 


So, leaving the one bag in a recess,' 'tliey slipped 
quickly down-stairs, and guided by Tom, who 
had been enlightened by innocent Mrs Spellert, 
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soon were packing a goodly quantity of tlie silver 
into tlie bag. Tliey were just tb inking of I'eturn- 
ing, wben in tlie midst of theii* success they were 
seemingly to be thwarted, for they lieard the 
outer door open and close, then some one came 
along the Hall directly tor where they were. 
Jim put his mouth to the other’s ear : ‘Lay hold 
qiiick, if he comes in here 

‘ He ’—for it wa.9 M r Parker the fat apoplectic 
old butler— did come in, and to hi.s astoiiislimeiit 
he tliought the door fell npon him, and he knew 
no more for the time being. 

‘We shall be nabbed yet ; out with you !’ ejacu- 
lated Tom, wdio, notwitlistanding he had laced 
danger many times, felt his legs tremble a little. 
Just then the Hall clock v/ent the quarter to 
ten. 

The top stair was reached, the first bag taken 
from its recess, and in another minute tliey were 
once more in the Squire’s room with a bolt 
slipped beliind them. Here the old proverb 
was exemplified, ‘ Much will have more,’ by Jim 
noticing the Squire’s old-fashioned silver watch 
and seals, which \vere twisted round a nail with 
a black ribbon near the bed. Jim tliought he 
would have them, but could not vei'y easily detach 
them, from the nail. 

. ‘.Don’t be a fool,’ said Tom ; ‘we ghfill both be 
lagged.’ But Jim was stubborn, and after a 
minute’s delay, snatclied ribbon and nail together, 
and dropped it amongst the other valuables in 
the top of his bag, saying as he did so ‘that it 
would weigh with the rest’ 

Tom fumed into an oath, and at that they pro- 
ceeded down-stairs, then outside, and stood once 
more in the lane. 

‘How far is it,’ inquired Jim, ‘to the other 
bridge ?’■ 

‘A mile and a half quite, so best leg foremost,’ 
replied Tom, 

They had proceeded about half the distance, 
when suddenly the Hall bell pealed out 'with a 
clang, clang through the still night-air. ‘There 
goes the signal,’ said Jim. ‘ They must have fouml 
out our game, and my arm feels as if it had 
started to bleed again. It mind be the weiglit. 
I am ready to drop the bag. What ’a to be 
done?’ 

Tom ground his teeth in vexation at this, and 
answering, said ; ‘The police and every one else, 
now they have heard that bell, will be coming 
tliis way for a short-cut ; and tlie.se bags will 
create suspicion, Tlie police station is nut fai* 
from the bridge. We dare not turn back. As 
it is, we are bound to meet a dozen perhaps, 
including police. — I have it. We will sink the 
swag liere in the river; the water’s deep, and we 
will' fetch it later on, when things are quieter. 
Give me some wire, quick.’ 

A ring of strong wire was quickly produced by 
Jim, then wound and twisted tlirougli the handles 
of tbri bags ; both were then dropped gcnitly into 
the water, the wire paid out until they touched 
bottom. The other end was then fastened round 
a willow stump partially under tlie water. 

They sprang to their feet. ‘Now, Jim, when 
we meet any one, understand there ’s a fire at the 
Hall— the stables will do.’ 

' ‘ Bight,’ .saitl Jim ; and off they set at a good 
. pace. They had left their spoil periinps a hiin- 
dred yards when the form of a policeman loomed 


up, and a labourer 'with liim. He came up to 
them at a quick pace, and when he ixuuched them, 
they could see he was a young beginner in the 
force, 

‘.Ls the sergeant at home, my man V said Tom, 
with an officiDus aiiy ai-ling ay spokesman, wliich 
caused the po]icem:ni to touch liis cap— ‘as the 
Squire asked us to run round and tell him that 
the stables were on fire.’ 

‘ And 1 ’m bhxst if i didn’t think so, sir, as I 
was coming along nn^ ])eat-,’ was the i'>oli(.‘emaii’s 
reply. ‘ It’s them fireworks, 1 ’ll lay a crown.’ 
And added he: ‘Yuu’li meet the sergeant; per- 
haps you’ll tell him, sir ; 1 Juiist Ije ofiV . 

And off lie accordingly went with hi^ com- 
panion at a run. They met several farm-labourers, 
and passed them ({uiiicly on, with a laconic, 
‘Stables on fire P They were soon on the bridge, 
anil there qiiet the police sergeant face to face. 
Tom was even astute enough to send the seigeant 
after liis man with the same tale. 

Breatliing freer, they soon pul the remaining 
distance between them, and reaching the lane, 
g!ive the signal ; and in a few minutes w^ere in 
tlie trap and apiuning away with Tripley far 
behind, and Jim almost in a faint with pain from 
a wound in his arm, the result of a previous mid- 
night raid. 

Two days after these events, along canal boat,: 
similar to those seen any day passing along our 
inland canals, came slowly along the stretch of 
water by whicli Mr Bosley and his companion liad 
patssed. The boatman was taking bis turn at the 
lielm, his wife leading a soiry-looking nag, which 
towed the boat. He was thinking to hiiuself of the 
lofiny good fish lie liad taken from this particular 
stretch of watei’, and wishing he liad t)ie time 
for a spin at that moment Turning his helm 
shar)>ly at a slight bernl, he iieard a sudden* 
swish, and a splendid ]>ik.e, whitdi had been sun- 
ning its(ilf, dashed lunlei' the pfdlard.s wliich lined 
the Opposite bank, leaving a miniature line of 
foam on tlie wateiv 

He uttered an exclamation of astonishment and 
regret that lie had not his boat-hook handy, to 
have struck it with. ‘ Twenty pounds if it were 
an ounce,’ he gasped ; and, forgetful of his helm, 
he turned, staring in astonishment at the spot 
they were slowly leaving, when he suddenly 
found himself nmniiig into the bank. ‘1 slumld 
like a clmnce at that joker,’ thought he, as they 
went along ; and to his joy, when they arrived at 
the lock, lie found they would have to wait mi til 
the wharf manager came from his dinner, as he 
wanted to see him. 

‘Tliat means a good hour/ said Sum the boat- 
man. ‘ I ’ll tiy my luck.’ 

Sam quickly got his rod and tackle and wais; 
soon on tlie spot. After a fruitless half-liour, luP 
began to think it would be of -no use. ' ‘ The 
beggar might to be hereabouts,’ lie gruiited as 
he put on a fresh bait ; wlieii, at the end of. 
another ten minutes, just as he thought he heard 
a halloa, swisli, down went hia float, and whir 
went the retd with tremendous velocity. 

Sam’s legs trembled for the moment; but 
though excited a little, he knew how to handle 
his fish. He spent a good half-hour giving bint 
plenty of line, and winding liiin In wlimievdr 
he got a cliance, groaning in vexation that- he' 
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had no one to give him a hand with the gaff 

■ 'hook.' ; ' ' 

Meanwhile, the wluirf manager hiul grown 
impatient, and set ont after Sam. A.b soon, hD\v-> 
ever, as he reached him, he forgot to reprimand, 
and entering into the spirit of the sport, seized 
the gaif hook, and soon landed the fish. 

*Egad, Sam, you he lucky to catch such a 
beauty. Look at his mouth; he’s given soine- 
body some sport— there h half-a-dozen hooks in 

■ itv : 

‘Hallo, Mr 'Wills, what have you got there?’ 
some one said at tlie moment ; and looking up, 
the manager saw the Scpiire. He was equally 
surprised 'at Sam’s splendid catch, and promptly 
olfered him a sovereign for it, which was ac- 
cepted. The Squire arranged that Sam sliuiikl 
take the (ish to the lock-keeper’s,' where he would 
: send for it from the Hall. 

After Sam’s departure, the wharf manager 
inquired whether any further clue had been 
found as to the burglary. 

‘None whatever,’ answered the Squire, ‘beyond 
the fact that the two men who doubtless com- 
mitted the robbery came this way, got to ^ the 
bridge here, deluded the police, wlio^ identitied 
one as a Mr Beslcy ; and after that disappeared, 
no doubt being disguised at the time.’ 

Idle S{iuire now took his way back to the 
Hall ; and when the pike arrived, ordered it to 
be packed in a hamper and forwarded Id a noted 
firm in the City to be prescj‘ved and cased. 

Two mornings later, the J^rjuire sat at break- 
fast ; most of his friends had departed, not more 
chagrined than he at the loss of the valuables. 
After the more important letters, he carelessly 
opened the letter of acknowledgment from tlie 
firm of taxidermists ; but instead of the formal 
„ letter, his attention was riveted by the folio \v- 
,:ing-.:; ■ 

Ooiober — , 18 -"« 

Sir — Pike received safel^q and shall he re- 
turned as soon as finished. Ton will be surprised 
to learn that on opening the pike we found an 
oM-hxshioned silver watch and seals with ribbon 
attached* On examining it, which from appear- 
.ance had not been in the stomach very long, we 
.found your late father’s name engraved inside. 

• We, have therefore forwarded it as we foiiiul it, 
per same post as this letter, trusting you ivill 
receive it safely.— Ifour obedient servants, 

Bell & Bwift. 

, The package was opened, and the W’atcli iclenti- 
hed at once. 

‘ How*, however did the pike get hold of this 1 ’ 
was his exclamation, as lie passed the letter to 
^ his 'Wife* 

She advised that. Detective Yean, whom they 
knew as a clever officer, should be at once tele- 
■gmphed for. And the .suggestion was acted upon, 
i 'ln- a few hours he arrived, and all the facts 
were laid before him. It did not take him long 
to- arrive at a decision, ' - ’ 

- ‘It’s as plain as a pikestaff what this precious 
•pair have done. They must have had something 
to put^their plunder in— that is a certainty ; but, 
accorctirig to the sergeant and * other evidence, the 
Itwo, , had , nothing, of the kind wffien they 'were 

■ met. -Then It’.remains thus— the alarm came top 


keep straight on for the bridge ; therefore, they 
have planted their booty until a in ora convenient 
time. I propose, then, sir, seeing that the watch 
came from the river, to explore that first.’ 

Having obtained the boat hook, he dropped it 
into the water, and walked slowly along, now and 
again catchin^^ it in a piece of river weed or a 
submerged willow twig. Thus they proceeded, 
and with a few such false alarms, were rewarded 
at length by the boat-hook catching the wire. 
Stooping down, and giving the hook to the 
Squire, he exclaimed, as lie plunged his arm into 
the water: ‘I think we have got something solid 
this time.’ 

Looking around to see iliat no one was about, 
lie curefuiiy drew up the wire until the bag.s were 
neai'ly at the surface ; then, with the Squire’s 
assistance, tlie two bags were laid on the path, one 
being partially open. 

‘That explains how Mr Pike got hold of the 
watcli, sir,’ laughed Detective Yean. 

Hunning the water from the bags, and taking 
one eacli, they went back to the Hal), the detective 
begging the vSquire not to mention a word to any 
one that he had recovered the valuables, not even 
to his friends whose property had been stolen. 

‘You see, sir, it won’t hurt tliem to wait a little 
longer, as they will be sure of them eventually, 
thongli they don’ t know it ; and I shall almost be 
sure to capture tlio thieves when tliey come for 
their booty. I will wait until dusk, and then 
plant tliese bags again with a few brick ends 
inside them instead of valuables, and then set a 
watch.’ . 

Tivo da.ys afterwards, the Squire wais notified 
by the police that Mr Lesley and his associate 
Jim, who were disguised as farm-labourers, had 
the night before been taken in the act of juitting 
the bags into their trap. 

Detective Yean had done a good piece of work, 
and he was quite satisiied with that a.ud the 
Squire’s present of a fffty-pound note. He w’as 
further satisfied at the assizes, wdieii the pair 
rece,ived sentences of twenty years each, tliey 
being old oifenders. 

The look of astonishment each ollemler gave 
was a study, wdieii the facts of tlie pike and 
watch were given in evidence ; and when they 
tui’iied and left the clock, Jim’s ex])ression ivas: 
‘'Well, I’m blowed ! A splendid job like that 
spoiled, and us lagged for tiventy years ail 
through a blessed pike !’ 


kSToey of a FBENCH IHYASIOH. 

That the sacred soil of the British Island.? was 
desecrated by a French campaign within a 
hundred years ago is known to comparatively 
few ; fewer still are acquainted with the .details, 
English historians contenting themselves gene- 
rally with a bare mention of the fact. Although 
the occurrences about to be narrated took place’ 
in the west of Ireland, yet they were of so extra-' . 
ordinary a nature that a history of theifo will be 
found interesting. , 

; By Way of preface,- it may be necessary to- say ' 
that ‘the Irish rebellion of 1798 had just been 
suppressed, and although during the rising the , 
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Trish had looked to France for aid, for one reason 
or other’ it had not been fortlieoniing, until, forta- 
nutely for the British CTOvermuent, it was too 
late. On the 22d of August 1798, as the Bishop 
of Killalfi, Counly Mayo, was hubiing a visita- 
tion of his clei'gy at liis residence there, tliree 
frigates, two of forty-four guns and one of thirty- 
eight, uiuler English colours, entered the bay and 
dropped auclior. Two of the Bishop’s sons and 
the Port Surveyor rowed out to the sliips with 
the intention of boanling them ; on doing so, 
they were informed, to their great astonisluucnt, 
ilnit tliey “were tlie prisoners of tli.e Frendi 
Republic. The same evening about three hun- 
dred French troops were landed and immediately 
advanced on the town. Notice was instant]}'' sent 
off to Ballina, seven miles to the southward, 
where a small English, force was stationed ; and 
meanwhile the garrison, composed of yeomanry 
and fencibles to tlie nmiiber of fifty, gallantly 
advanced to meet the iiivailers. Being over- 
whelmed by numbers, however, and losing two 
of their party by a fusillade from the French, 
turned and iled, twenty of them l;eing taken 
prisoners. Thus the French effected a landing 
and gained possession of Killala, The wlu-de 
forces of the Frencli were now landed, consisting 
of about eleven lunidred officers and men with 
two guns, under General I-Iiimbert ; but they 
calculated on being joined by the .fiisli mulcoii- 
teiits, for wliom they laid brought arms and uni- 
forms. Next morning, an Uilvanced column of 
one hundi'ed men, of whom "forty \verc muuuted 
on horses H’ecpiisitioiiedM'br the purpose, atlvauced 
on Ballina, and wore soon followed by the main, 
body. On the evening of the i^oth they entered 
Ballina, the garrison of which Iled after a faint 
resistance. Plere several Inimlred Iiiali joinctl 
the standard of Lhe ‘ Liberators,’ nmking, together 
with those who had joined since the landing 
of the French, about fourteen hundred auxiliaries. 
Humbert, encouraged by these additions to his 
forces, determined not to give tliem any time 
for reiiectioii ; but advanced at once on Castlebar, 
the chief town of Maiyo, where a large British 
force was stationed. 

The troops at Castlebar, made up mostly of 
militia and yeomanry, in a bad stale of discipline, 
numbered about four thousand, with fourteen 
guns, under General Hutchinson ; but at tlie 
last moment General Lake, as senior officer, ioolc 
over the command, which occasioned great dis- 
content and some confusion among the troops. 
The French were expected to advance by the 
main road from Ballina, on wdiich a force had 
been stationed to watch them, and the British 
dispositions were made accordingly ; but Hum- 
bert, who was a veteran in the art of w-ar, diose 
a road by which he was not expected, namely, 
to the west by the Pass of Barnagee, wiiich had 
been considered impassable, and so came upon 
the British on their left flank. When Humbert 
..came in sight of the formidable array opposed 
to liim, he condiided that surrender must be his 
fate; but, all the same, determined to make at 
least some show of resistance. The English, on 
the other hand, had been taken unawares ; and, 


snrprise<l by the Hank movement of the French, 
had hastily to take up a new position about a 
mile from their former one. This, and the war- 
like appearance of the French troops, did not 
tend to increase their confuleiice. The French 
advanced on the light and left of the English 
posiliou ill small liodies amid a cloud of smoke, 
and under a smui-t fiisilhule and hot fire from the 
English artillery, which', however, did not check 
their advance. The English, becoming alarmed 
at the unusual tfictics of the Fianich, and by a 
movement to turn their hd't, wliicli uii fortunately 
was undefeiidcti, relreatod, were sciijed with jjaiiie, 
broke, and fled in confusion tlirough the town, 
caviiliy and iufanti-y mixed in wild disorder. 
A more disgracidul defeat had, in sliort, seldom 
liefalleiL the British, arms. Artillery, ammuni- 
tion, arms, and everything that could impede, 
tlieir {light were abandoned to tlie enemy* On 
they fled to Tiiam, thirty-eight miles from tlie 
firdd of battle. After a short rest, they posted 
on again towardB Athlone, where an officer of 
carabineers and sixty inoii arrived at one o’clock 
on Tuesday the 2Sth, having performed a march 
of eighty miles in. twenty-seven hours, a no .small 
achievement if it had been for a better purpose. 
It is impossible to say where the fugitives might 
have stopped if their flight had not been arrested 
at Athloiie by the arrival of the Viceroy, Lord 
Ooniwallis, of Yorktown fame, Tliis marvellouB 
tlight was dorisively called by the Irish, Hlie 
Races of Castlebar,’ 

The Frencli now took possession of Castlebar, 
the only resistance ofTored them being from a. 
small body of Highlanders, who cliose rather 
to face the aaomy than join in a disgraceful 
flight The losses of the English, in killed, 
wounded, ami missing 'were said hi bo about three 
hundred and lift)'. 

The French celebrated their victory in a 
cliaractei'istii’ fu.-diiou : the officers gave a ball 
and siippe.]' to the ladies of the towui ; and so 
wcdl did. they deport themselves that they ve.ry 
soon became geuej'al favourites. But businese 
had to be nttoiided to as ’well as pleasure. 
Having by las victory gained possession of 
Mayo, Humbert immediately established a .Fru- 
visional Goverinrieiit niul funned districts, over 
each of which lie placed a magisti’ate ; and, to 
make .aJ] complete, appointed a Mr Moore, a 
geiitieinan of the district, as Provisional President 
Pruclamations were issued in the name of the 
Jidsli liepublic, and supplies, d:c. were paid lor 
with notes on the Irisii Directory- Having made 
all ship-shape and done everything calculated 
to impress the natives with a sense of the power 
of their allies, the next move had to be con- 
sidered, for Humbert very well knew that he 
would not long be allowed to remain in undis- 
turbed Bccui'ily. , ' , ' 

Wiiile Humbert was thus busily - ein ployed 
in providing a constitution for tlie new republic, 
the Viceroy was becoming alive to the gravity 
of the situation. The mulconteiits, ' encouraged 
by the successes of the French, were threatening 
to assemble in large numbers, with the ultimate 
design, it was said, of joining the French^ and 
marching on Dublin. On, recehing news of the 
defeat at Castlebar, Cornwallis hastened by forced 
marclies in the direction of that tounj, Ha 
arrived on the 4tli of Baptamber at Hollyuiouht, 
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fourteen inile^ from Caytlebar, and was preparing 
to advance, wlieii he received iiiforniation that 
tlie French had abandoned their position and bad 
niarehed in the direction of Fox ford. 

liuinbert’s position was critical ; his Irisli 
auxiliaries, additional uuuibers of whom had 
joined liim since liis victory, could nut be de- 
pended oil— -were, in fact, utterly useless, some 
of tliein, indeed, never liaviiig seen a gun before. 
He knew that at the slighte.st clicck they wouhl 
desert him ; they liad a too lively recollection of 
tlie liorrors of the late rebellion. Humbert had, 
ill short, expected to receive more substantial aid 
from the Irish ; he had also expected reinforce- 
ments from France, ].)ut now saw that they could 
not arrive in time to do him any good. Never- 
theless, he detennined to do his duty, and prolong 
the campaign as far as possible. He therefore 
abandoned Castlebar on the 4th of September, 
and turned north-east toward.^ Foxford, with the 
intention of .reaching Sligo, where he had a faint 
hope his reinfureemeiits might yet land. Hum- 
bert now found himself followed by two bodie.s 
of troops, one under Colonel Crawford, ami 
another under G^eiiej-al Lake, which hung upon 
and harassed his rear. A third, under General 
Moore — afterwards Sir John — watched him at a 
distance ; while Cornwallis with the main ai'iny 
marched parallel with him towards CaiTick-on- 
Shamion. As if this were nob enough, on reach- 
ing Golooiiey on the 5th, about forty uule.s north- 
east from Castlebar, Humbert found himself con- 
fronted by a fifth force, under Colonel Yerreker, 
of the Limerick militia, with a force of three 
hundred and thirty men ami two curricle guns. 
A fierce and obstinate light eirsued — this wns 
indeed the only real battle of the wliole campaign 
— bub after busting about an hour, VYireker, 
finding iiimself overpowered by luinibers, was 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of hi.s guns, 
to Sligo. 

Although Humbert was victorious in this 
encounter, it caused him to change his ])lan.s. 
He now marched towards M.aiiorhamiltoii by 
Driimnahair, abandoning eight of lii.s guns by the 
'way ; but in approacliing tlio former place 
suddenly turned to the right, in a south-easterly 
direction by Drumkenn, and atteiapteil to reach 
Qniiiard, in Longford, where a rising had taken 
place, liis rear was now coushintly harassed by 
the enemy, and on the 7th a simud skirmish took 
place with Crawford’s advanced guard, in wliicdi 
the Frencli were victorious. Humbert now 
crossed the Shainion at Balliiitra, but so clo.sely 
followed that his reiirginird had not time to bretde 
the bridge. He halted some hours at Cluoue, to 
give his worn-out troops a brief rest, and arrived 
next day, the Stb, at Ballinamuck. 

The Vice.roy, crossing tlie Shannon at Garrick, 
was meanwhile xnartihing on Saint Johnstown, in 
.order to get in front of Humbert on his way to 
• Gmiiard. -The drama "ivas now drawing to" its 
close. .'.Completely surrounded by mi overwholai- 
:ihg' force, Humbert saw that’ siUTender was 
iuevitaUlo. For the honour of France, however, 
'• he determined to make at least' a formal resist- 
^ anee.j he therefore disposed his forces in order 
of battle ail'd awaited the attack. His rearguard 
■was' attacked by Crawford, and, ; beiiig over- 
bpowered,. surrendered ; and the remainder,' after 


down their arms— the whole force amounting to 
about eight hundred and lifty, the rest having 
been killed or wounded since the beginning of 
the campaign. The entire British force ivhich 
suiTounded ilumbert numbered about tliirt}' thou- 
sand, or live thoiusand more than ivere employed 
at IVaterloo, or, i.ii later days, at the battle of 
the Alma. 

Wliile the French received honourable terms of 
surrender, the Irish auxiliaries, in number about 
lifteeii liiiudrod, were shot and luinged without 
mercy, live hundred of tli cm being killed in this 
way. 

The closing scene of the drama was the recap- 
ture of .Killala, which had remained in possession 
of tile French, or rather of Irish insurgents 
under two or three French olficers. It was not 
until the of Septemher that the royal forces, 
twelve hundred strong, arrived at Ballina, the 
Irisli garrison fleeing at its approach. The 
English advanced on Filiala in two columns, 
from tlie north and the south. The garrison 
posted theiiLsclves on the Ballina road, but were 
speedily overcome, and lied through Killala, pur- 
sued by the cavalry. At the other end of the 
town they were intercepted by the second column, 
and about four hundred of the unfortunates were 
killed. 

In this extraordinary campaign, which lasted 
from the 2ild of August to the* Bth of Septem- 
ber, the French had luaixtlicd one Imnclred and 
thirty mile-s, penetrating to the very lieart of 
Ireland, and distant only sixty miles in a straight 
line from .Dublin, and had fought live ’engage- 
ments, in all of which they had been victorioius. 
Why a handful of French troojxs should have 
acliieved such success was not .so much due, aftm* 
all, to their own prowess, as to the nature of the 
forccLs opposed to them. These were inf>st]y local 
militia, quite unused to real vvar, and some of 
them disalfected, and not inclined to figlit very 
liard against those they secretly regarded as their 
friends. It is related that a number of militia, 
who were put down as missing after the allair 
of Castlebar, had gone over to the Fj-ench ; one 
of them, oil being afterwards asked udiy he had 
done so, leplied, that Mt was not lie who had 
deserted, but the British army, who had run awn}’ 
and left him behind to be murdered 1’ 


BONNET ON GH1MBTMA8. 

How have they dawned on us, those Christmay day.S 5 
Tlie birthdays of the Friend as yet uirseen ? 

In childhood’s far-olf vale with gladness keen 
A wonderland of brightne.ss to onr gnzie ; 

Then, the slow change, as creeps the autninu haze, 
The vision fades to thoughts of what has been, 

Of voices that w-e miss, and altered scene, 

And feet that walk no more on Life’s higlnvay. 

Yet through all change, the Christmas star shines on 
Lonely and lovely ; though the earth-lights die, 

The soul looks up, and finds Us goal at lust, 

And asks no more, nor sighs for pleasures gone. 

One day its Christmas shall be kept on high, 

With all Life’s hopes fulfilled — its sorrows past ! , B . , 
^ , Mahv Goegiss.' 


Printed and rublished by W. k It .Chambisus, Limited, 
^ ’ 4f Paternoster Bow, London ^ and Euinbijegh. 
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BOTANY BAY. 

The waves rustle at luy feet on tlie long curving 
bar of saiul, too lazy to break, excepting here and 
there on an outcropping le^lge of rock. A boat 
lolls lazily at its anchorage, the anchor-rope 
shining like a line of silver hung with pearls as 
it dips and coiuos np dripping from the water. 
Tlie gulls wade about in the shallow pools, or 
padflle into the dimpling wavelets, calling luirslily 
to ilieir neiglibours, .sailing backwards and for- 
wards in .short lligliLs ; and the latter drop down 
to compare notes. They come up quite clo.se, 
tempted by the scattered .sliells and weod.s, .so 
close that it is easy to distinguish wlicre the 
soft dun gray of back and wings ,shade.s oD' into 
the peiu'ly white of the breast a,ud umler parts. 
They seem proud as aiqv tan-booted huly to dis- 
play their haiulsojue little webbed feet, which, 
with the strong beak, make a pleasant cojitra.st 
to the rest of the body. They will be away 
shortly out there over the wide Pacific, the boom 
from the Itreaking waves of which is carried | 
faintly to the ear. High overhead a sea-eagle 
floats almo.st without motion. A school of poi*- 
poLses come boiini.dng and rolling along : and 
presently the dor-sal tin, of a sliark make.s itself 
visibh* where the water shallows. The Bay is 
a .favourite liauiit of the tinny pirate. Give 
him a show of making a <linner at the expense 
of your log, and see if he is as lethargic as he 
looks. 

The drip, drip of the water over the rocks 
behind has a restful sound, and the sinuner of 
the soft breeze through the metallic foliage of 
the gums helps to temper the hot .sunshine. 
Gapes Banks and Solandei* stand out boldly at 
the entrance of the Bay ; and away to the south- 
wan.! .siretch the line of low coast hills, Cape 
Bass — if I have not travelled too far to the south- 
ward-forming the boundary of vision, A. black 
pillar of smoke rises up from behind the Cape. 
The smoke means that there is a busli-fire raging 
' somewhere on the fat Illawarra plains. The 
- undulating pall of bush has borrowed a tender 


blue from the sunliglit, 
to dimini.'^h the distance a 
ness. The sun will be di] 
change the slopes into nu 
and the Bay into a plain c 
while the .shadow, s will gn 
coiast-clifls. Tiieii the boi: 
out, to steal away to tlie 
dip, dip of the oars and tl 
in the rowlocks travel far 
To the left, Ju.st inside t 
mi>ninnental pillar, hacked 
Lslaiid pinns. The .sight 
dreaming about the .Freud 
and, as a natiu*iil conse 
.soon Irearls on the heel 
Under the influence of t 
si line, and the .soft breeze, 
land, to wander with L'm 
fields of his native mooi 
of Aiarton — v/ander in m,] 
where the bonnie Clevela 
keep watch and wai^l over 
‘ i3acca, Bo.ss. — Aly word 
It was one of the fdior 
camp at the point who h 
my dream, and who valr 
pence as well as the Gja 
had slept—slept until tin 
over sea and hills and al< 
of the rising tide corae.s 
Heads, while the rustle v 
has given place to a low pi 
Let us turn back the 
hundred and twenty yean 
of one of the closing da; 
come.s beating up from t 
ship Endeavour^ iliree liui 
Captain Jaiue.s Cook, G 
.serving the transit of 
Tahiti — the primary ohjee 
bent on carrying out his o 
to him, congenial instrlu. 
further geographical resem 
navigated New ZealaiKl, - 
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ward ho 1 has, after three weeks’ knocking ahout 
in the Pacific, struck the coast of the almost 
niikiiowii, wdiolly unexplored Novm liollaiiclre— 
Australia, the Great South Laud. KorthW'anl 
he has crawled nudor the unbroken, iniiiiviting 
wall of rock, and gazed on the illimitable mono- 
tony of sombre forest beyond it. And now at 
last, on tliis late iipril evening, he lias discovered 
a break in tlie chain. The liead of the little 
Endeavour swings round ; she feels lier way 
between the two rocky headlands, which, wlien 
she bids them farewell, will bear the names of 
the two intrepid naturalists who accompany Cook, 
Dr Solaiider and j\[r (afterwards Sir Joseph) | 
Banks. She slowl}^ steers across the cove which ■ 
forms an elho\v at the entrance, pa.sses Bare : 
Island, and then fairly enters the placid waters ■ 
of the Bay, Captain Cook’s quaint Journal tells 
how he tried to hold converse with the natives 
— ‘ Indians,’ as he calls them — how they were so 
hostile that he tried to piersiiade them to reason 
with a ‘Brown Bess’ — and how this reasoning 
failed to have the wdshed-for effect, failed even 
to strike fear into the hearts of the untutored 


■savages. 

The name Botany Bay is its own expositor. 
Perhaps nut anywhere in the whole world would 
it be possible to find such a lavish waste of 
{lowers as along the coast hills of Australia in 
the early summer months. The English summer 
is garlanded with blossoms ; but ever there is the 
predominating, relieving green of the grass and 
foliage, wliicli, abumlaiit as tlie ilowers may be, 
makes superabundance an impossildlity. Except- 
ing where tlie mangrove swamps occur, a n<.>tice- 
able feature of Australian cnasL sceneiw is that 
between the timber-line and the wave-limit thei-e 
is generally a belt, often narrow, but in some 
places swelling out into wide downy reaches, 
clothed with dwarf-bush and a tangle of heaths, 
vines, and an almost unending variety uf flowers 
and shrubs. ' The very nature of every item of 
the flora of Australia— trees, sliruhs, plants, 
grasses, mosses — would appear to be to bear Idos- 
soms, and not blossoms that are pale, but the 
brightest reds, purples, blues, yellows, and the 
purest whites, with the infinity of shadings the 
sunlight evolves out of these ground colours. 
With this glowing -mass of petals the brightest 
of green foliage is looked for, and, falling this; 
contrast, a stmse of oppression is born — the same 
sense of oppression that makes itsedf felt in an 
art gallery, where the . very variety and the 
' layiali display of pictures seem to absorb the 
' personality which alone appeals to the artistic. 

It is not to be wondered at that ' the botanists 
Cook’s expedition; should Have cliris- 
tened- the newly-found haven as they did. 
Six-score years have gone since "M'r Banlcs and 
, I)r Soknder were fascinated by Uhe wonderful 
I .Variety of -native- tea,' yet to-day the ‘haven 

[' is as ftnT)roui*iatolv nijilpd Botnuv fl.nv aft'ih .Wna 



'/> H^f/npprppdately' called Botany Bay'/asTfe Was 


vicinity of the historical portion of the has 
undergone very little change. The bare sandy 
dunes of the southern .shore mirror back the 
glistening shafts of sunlight, just as they must 
have done on that April da}’’ in 1770. There 
is one .solitary house breaking the golden curve of 
bush-backed sand, and that is all. The northern 
shore, however, i.s the centre of interest. j\Ia.ssive 
old gum-trees, with their curiously-twisted trunks 
and arms in places sweeping almost into the 
water, .shadow and cling to the rocks, in the 
damp cool crevices of which nestle a thousand 
ferns and liowers. Many-coloured vines and 
parasites link tree to tree with pendent floral 
chains. Under the pleasant shade of the primeval 
giants and their under-roofing of vines is the 
everlasting carpet of flowers. 

It is anything but an easy task on an Aus- 
tralian summer day to break through the thick 
tangle of undergrnwdh ; yet any one that will 
persevere ivill not be without his 2*owai'd. In the 
wealth and variety of orchids alone is a life’s 
delight. On the fiats where the timber bend.s to 
the black swamp, and along the sparkling creek 
that runs out of it, they grow thick. Around that 
swamp a botanist might spend weeks and mouths 
without e.xhausting its treasures. It is a garden 
of tropics, compared with which the best-stocked 
hothouse would sink into iuHiguificanee. Sweet 
is the breath of tlie salt .sea — sweet with its 
own fre.9h sweetness, and it i.s made sweeter still 
by the aroma of the acacias and horiey-guins. 
Among.st the trees, in place of the pleasant 
rustle of fallen leaves, there is the crisp crunch 
of the dried guiu-bark, which thickU" strew.s the 
ground. Briglit-plumaged birds and gem-like 
butter{lie.s and insects flit and flutter about ; 
watchful-eyetl Ii.ssom lizards bask on eveiy stone 
and trunk ; occasionally a snake, beautiful in 
s])ite of its sinister as.soeiatinns, shufiles away to 
cover at the sound of a footstep ; and the mos- 
quitoes must m)t — will not — be forgotten. 

Botany Bay boasts a river. At its eastern end, 
where now stands a fashionable waiering-i)lac 0 , 
Georgc’.s Biver, known in ita higher reaches by 
the pleasant-sounding native name of Woniora, 
emptie.s itself. Tlse exploration of this river 
opens out a very of wood and flower- 

land. 

After a short .stay, the Endeavour sailed away 
northward from Botany, pa^t, and without dis- 
covering, Port Jack.snn, the finest harbour in the 
wmrld, the only remnant of Cook’s visit being 
the Union-jack which he left fl.oating on the 
North Head. For seventeen years the laidians ’ ' 
were left in peace. Then came Captain Phillip 
with the Fleet’ — a fleet of eleven convict 

ships, crowded with five hundred and sixty-four 
men and one hundred and ninety women 
convicts.,, He came to found a new .nation, the 
American War of Independence having 'made' it 
necessary that spine other outlet shouhl be fo'urid- 
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ascertained that, beaiitiM as Botany Bay inij^ht 
be, it wns not fitted for settlement The land 
was not suitable for cultivation ; wu\ter was scarce, 
and the Bay was too shallow to allow of vessels 
approacliiTu^ within reasonable distance of the 
shore. With coin]neiidn.ble promptitude, he dis- 
covered and shifted his quarters and his convicts 
to Port Jackson. But short as was Captain 
Pliilli]fs stay, it left a taint on the name of 
Bfitany Bay wliieh was Inn" re^^ardo<l as synnny- 
inous with cnnvie.tism. While round the shores 
of Port Jackson, the very centre of convicLism, 
has .i:;'rown np a city of fonr hundred thousniul 
iuhaliitauts, Botany I>ay has been left pretty 
well ill its primeval stale. In 3'eal liistory it has 
bocome redolent only as the site of tanyards and 
other noxious trades, and as the rfdlyiiig-ground 
of Heathen Chinee ga.rdeners. There are scattered 
houses along the eastern ainl part of the northern 
shore ; but the- interesting portion of the fore- 
shore ami adjoining hiisli remains almost as wild 
as when Captain Phillip broke camp. The pres- 
ence of the small settlement of aborigines at the 
point helps to heighten the primitive clmraclcr 
of the surroundings. At one time a custom-house 
stood at Botany Heads ; but as in all things else, 
the custom soon drifted to the successful rival, 
and now the ol<l cu.stoin-house has descended to 
a commonplace dwelling. 

Not the least intercsiing ivlic of Botany is the 
monument raised by Ids couniryirnm to the ill- 
fated French explorer La P( iron so. It stands up 
a tall plain monolith, backetl by two towering 
Norfolk Island ])iiies, hearing inscriptions in 
French and English to the memory of the ex.- 
plorer and his companion voyagers. Scribbled 
evorywlmve oviw the pillar are the names of 
Frenchmen, Only a few days after CajJahi 
Phillip had e^fcct(^d a landing, two ati'ange vcssola 
came to an aucliorage in Botany Bay. These 
vessels pi'oved to he tlie Fromdi exploring ships 
TheViA and linpi/rmioe^ commaiuled by La l‘erouse. 
Phillipts landing a few days previous!}” saved 
Australia from becoming a dependent of ‘La 
Belle France’ instead of a possession of His Dri- 
tannic Majesty, George the Third, La Pcrmiso, 
disappointed doubtless, stayed and refitted his 
■ships, after which he sailed away southward into 
the unknown'!, to be hea.rd of no more until the 
bones of the Thdis and .Esperance, -were discovererl 
bleaching on the reefs of the islands of Santa 
Crux, where the Freinth commander and his 
crows w'ere murdered by tbe natives. 

Botany Bay is one of the favourite picnieddug 
and lishing-gromuls of the Sydneyites. It lie.s 
between six and seven miles from' the lieart of 
the city. A tramway carries pleaBiire-scekers 


a tarnished name and the disnflvantage of shallow 
waters, it has remained and is likely to remain 
ti silent stretch of sea in the nihlst of a beautiful 
tropical llowcr-garden— a Botany Bay in reality. 
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beyond the far-reaching suburbs, and then 


through a long str'ctch of sandy swainp-huKl 
initil iate years," the source whence the city water- 
supply was drawn, but now a hixuriunt wilder- 
ness of Chinose gardens. To reach the picnick- 
ing ground, however, the Avould-be Avorsliipper 
of Cook and Phillip and La Peroiise has y”efc to 
traverse as liigh siiiclling a section of the round 
earth as can be sampled up from anywhere, a 
,AvhoIe colony of tanneries and boiiing-down 
h,onscH having located themselves there.'^ " 

. Sucht. is' Botany Bay after six-score years of 
' advancement have paskd over it .Starting Avith 


That journey back to town Avas one of the most 
tcrrihle things ’Maud had ever yet known in her 
poor little life?,. 'Dick leaned back disconsolate in 
one corner rd' the carriage, and she? in the oppo- 
site one. Neither spoke a single word j neither 
needed to speak, for each know Avithont speech 
what the other Avas thinking of. EA^ery now 
and again Dick would ca,tch some fresli shade 
of expression coursing like a Avave over Maud’s 
unhappy face, and reeogui.se in it the very idea 
that a moment before had heon passing through 
liis own troubled mind. It avuis pitiable to see 
tliom. Tlieir Avliole scheme of life luid suddenly 
and utterly broken clown I)efore them : their 
sense of self-re&pcct aams deeply Avonndecl ; nay, 
even their bare identity Avas all but gone ; for 
the belief that they AA”ere in A^ery truth descend- 
ants of the, royal Plantagenets had become as 
it Avere an integral part of their personality, and 
Avoven itself intimately into ull their life and 
thouglit and practice. Tliey ceased to be them- 
selves in censing to be potential p^riiices and 
princesses. 

For the Great Phintagenct Delusion, which 
Edmuml Planfcagenet hii<! .started and only half 
or a quarter believed in himself, became to his 
children from youth upAvard, and especiidly to 
Maud and "Dick, a sort of family religion. It 
AAais a iheory on which they based almost eATrv- 
thing that wa.s best and truest within them ; a 
moral power for good, urging them always on to 
do cretlit to the great iloiise from AAdiich they 
flriuly and iinquesiionitigly hedioAnd tliemselvos 
to be sprung. Probably 'the mural impulse aauis 
tlioro first iiy nature { probnldy, too, they in- 
herited it, not from poor drunken, clo-nothing 
E<lmund Pliuitagem-t Inmself, tlirough whom 
ostensibly they should have derived their Plan- 
togenet character, but from that good and patient 
nobody, tlieir hard-AA”orking mother. But none 
of tlie.so things ever occuiTed at all to Maud 
or Dick” ; to them, it had always been a prinie 
firtlcle of faith that 'nohle\}Sc oblige^ and that their 
lives must l?e noble in order to come up to a 
preconcei'ced Plantagenet standard of action. So 
the blow was a crushing one. It Avas as though 
all the ground of iheir being had been cut -aAvay 
from beneath their feet ; they had landed them- 
scDes so long the children tJ kings, with a moral 
obligation upon them to behave— well, as tim 
children of kings are little giA^en to behaving ; 
and they had found out now they Avop ititero 
ordinary mortals, wdth only the same inherent 


and universal reasons for light and high action 


as the common lierd of us. It was a. sad come- 
do Avn— for a royal Plantagmict 
The revulsion aa’us terrible. And IMaucI, Avho. | 
Avas in some Avay.s the prouder of the two, mid to 
Avhom, as to most of her sex, the e.xtrinsic I'cason 
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for bolding up lier bead in tbe midst of poverty 
and disgrace had ever been stronger and more 
cogent than the intrinsic one, felt it much the 
more keenly. To women, the social side of 
things is always uppermost. ^ They journeyed 
home in a constant turmoil of unrelieved 
wretchedness ; they were not, they had never 
been royal Plantagenets. 

Just like all the rest of tbe world I mere ordin- 
ary people ! And they, who bad been siistained, 
under privations and shame, by the reliectioii 
that if every man had Iiis riglit, Dick would have 
been sitting that day on the divided throne of 
half these " islands ! 'Descendants, after all, of 
a cobbler and a dancing-master ! No Black 
Prince at all in their lineage! no Henry, no 
Edward, no Eichard, no Lionel ! Cceur-de-Lion, 
a pale shade! Lackland himself taken awa}'' 
from them r And how everybody would laugh 
wdien they came to know the truth. Though that 
was a small matter ! It was no minor tiling like 
this, but the downfall of a faith, the ruin of a 
principle, the break-up of a rule in life, that 
really counted 1 

There you have the Nemesis of every false 
idea, every unreal belief : when once it finally 
colhipses, as collapse it needs must before the 
searching light of truth, it leaves ns for a while 
feeble, uncertain, ruilderless. So Dick felt that 
afternoon ; so lie felt for many a weary week of 
reconstruction afterwards. 

At last they reached home. Hhvas a terrible 
home-coming. As they crept up the steps, ])oor 
dispossessed souls, they heard voices wdthin, Mrs 
Plaiitiigenet’s, and Gillespie’s, and the children’s, 
and Mai'y^ Tudor’s. 

Dick opened the door in dead silence and 
entered. He was pale as a ghost. Maud walked 
stately behind him, scarcely able to raise lier 
eyes to Archie Gillespie’s face, but still proud 
at heart as ever. Dick sank down int.o a chair, 
the very picture of misery. Maud dro])ped into 
another without doing more than just strekdi out 
one cold hand to Archie. Mrs Plantagenet sur- 
veyed them both with a motherly glance. ‘ Mdiy, 
Dick," she cried, rushing up to him, Gvliat’s the 
matter? Has there been a i-ailway accident V 

Dick glanced hack at her with afleelion lialf 
masked by dismay. ^A railway accident!^ he 
exclaimed with a groan. ‘Oh, "mother dear, I 
wish it had only been a railway accident ! It 
was more like an eartlniuake. It ’s shaken Maud 
and me to the very foundations of our nature !’ 
Then he looked up at her half pityingly ; she 
wasiih'. a Plantagenet except by marriage ; she 

never could rpiite feel as they did the sauct 

And then he broke off suddenly, for he remem- 
bered with a rush that horrid, liorrid truth. Ho 
blurted it out all at once : MVe are not, we never 
were, real royal Plantagenets !’ 

‘ was afraid of that,^ .Alary Tudor said simplv. 
'.‘That was just why 1 was so, anxious dear Maiid 

• should go with 3 mn.’ ’ ' 

Gillespie said ^nothing, ' hut for the first time 
'.in, public he tried to take .Maud’s hand for a 
■ ilioment in hk Maud drew it away, .quickly. 

, ‘No, 'ArchieJ- she said with a sigh, nmHng' no 

• attempt’ at concealment. ‘I can- never, ^ never 
give '-it to you now again. FoiytoHiay "I, know 

> we V4 always been nobody.^ 1-. ; I ^ > 

,‘¥oiDre what yOn always were to me,- Gillespie 


answered in a low voice. ‘It was you yourself 
I loved, Maud, not the imaginary honours of 
the Plantagenet family.’ 

‘But I don’t want to be loved so,’ Maud cried, 
with all the bittenieBS of a wounded spirit. ‘ I 
don’t Avant to be loved for myself, i don’t want 
any one to love me-- except as a Plantagenet!’ 

Dick was ready, in the depth of his despair and 
the bhiGknes.s of his reviiisioii to tell out the 
whole truth, and spare them, as lie thouglit, no 
circumstance of their degradation. ‘Ye.s, we 
went to Framlingliam princes and priiicesse.s ; and 
more than that,’ he said, almost proud to think 
whence and liow far they had fallen ; ‘ we retuni 
from it, beggars. I looked up the whole matter 
1 lioroughly, and there ’.s no room for liope left, 
no possibility of error. The father of Giles 
Plantagenet, from wliom we Te all descended, 
most fatally de.scended, was one Eichard — called 
Plantagenet, hut really Muggins, a cobbler at 
Framlingham ; the same man, you know, l^iaiy, 
that I told you about the other day. In short, 
we’re just cousins of the other Phuitagenets — the 
false Plantagenets — the Sheffield Plantagenets — 
the people who left the money.’ 

He fired it off at them with explosive energy. 
Mary gave a little start. ‘But surely in tluit 
case, Dick,’ she cried, ‘you mu.st he entitled to 
their fortune 1 You tohl me one day it was left 
by will to 'the descendants and lieii'S-inale of 
Eichard M.uggins, alias .Plantagmiet, who.^e second 
son Georgi'. was the ancestor and founder of the 
Sheffield family.’ 

‘So he was,’ Dick answered dolefully, without 
alight in his eye. ‘But, you see, 1 didn’t then 
know, or suspect, or even think possible — what 
I now find to he the truth — the horrid, hateful 
truth — that our ancestor, Giles Plantagenet, 
wIkuyi I took to he the son of Geoffrey, the 
descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was in 
reality nothing more than the eldest son of this 
wretched man Eicliard Muggins ; and the elder 
brother of George Muggins," alias Plantagenet, 
who was ancestor of the Bliollield people wlio 
left tlie money.’ 

‘But if so/Gillespfie put in, ‘then yon must he 
the heirs of the Plantagenets who left the money, 
and must he entitled, as I understand, to some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty ora hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling !’ 

‘ t^ndouhtedly,’ Dick answered in a tone of 
settled melancholy. 

Gillespie positively laughed, in spite of him- 
self, though Maud looked up at him tlirough 
her tears and murmured, ‘Oli, Archie, how can 


you 
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AA^hy, my dear fellow,’ he said, taking Dick’s 
arm, ‘are you really quite sure it’s so? Arc you 
peidectly certain you’ve good legal proof of the 
identity of this man Giles with your own earliest 
ancestor, and of the descent of your family from 
the forefather of the Sheffield people?’ 

‘I’rn sorjy to sa 3 V Dick answered with pro- 
found dejection, ‘there can’t he a doubt left of- 
it. It’s too horribl}^ certain. Hunting up these 
things is my trade, and I ought to know. I've 
made- evey link in the chain as certain as 
certainty: I , have a positive entry foi* 'eA;'ery step,< 
in the- padigreeknot doubtful entrleSjAinfortu- 
imtely, ■ but ' sitch conclusive entries as leave the ; 
personality of ‘ eaeli person beyond ' the reach of 
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suspicion. Oh, it^s a very bad business, a terrible 
business ! ^ And he flung hi.« anus on tlie table, 
and leaned over it hiinself, tlie very picture of 
mute niiaery, 

‘Then you believe tlie money’s yours?’ Gil- 
lespie persisted, half incredulous, 

‘Believe k T Dick answered. M don’t ludieve 
it ; I know it is — the wretched stuff ! Tliere ’s 
no dodging plain facts. I can’t get out of it 
anyhow,’ 

' Did you realise that this money would be 
your.s when you saw the entries jit Framliiigham V 
Gille.‘^pic inquired, hardly certain liow to treat 
such iiicredihle behaviour. 

‘I didn’t think uf it just at once,’ Dick an- 
swered with profound despair in Ins voice ; ‘hut 
it occurred to me in tlie train ; and I thought how 
terrible to confess it before the whole worhl In?- 
claiming the wretched motiey. Though it might 
perhap.s be some consolation, after all, to poor 
mother.’ 

‘And yon, Maud?’ Gillespie inquired, turning 
round to his sweetheart and with difficulty 
repressing a smile. ‘Did you think at all of 

, 

‘ Well, I knew if we were really only false 
Plantagenets like the Sheffield people,’ Maiul 
answered bravely through the tears that struggled 
hard to fall, ‘we should probably in the end 
come ill to their nione}^ But oh, Archie, it isn’t | 
the money Dick and I would cai'e for. Let 
them take back their wealth : let them take it : 
if they will 1 But give us once more our own 
Plan tagenet ancestry I ’ 

Gillespie drew Mary aside for a moinout. 
nothing to them about it for tlie present/ he 
whispered in her ear. ‘ Let the first keen agony 
of their regret pass over. I can understand their 
feeling. This mytli li:id worn it-self into tlie 
very warp and woof uf tlieir natures. It was 
their one great inheniiince. llie awakening is a 
terrible shock to them. All they thought them- 
selves once, all they practically were for so many 
years together, they have suddenly ceased to he.' 
This grief and despair must wear itself out. For 
the present we mustn’t even impure of tliem 
about the money.’ 

And indeed it was a week or two before Dick 
could muster up heart to go with Archie Gillespie 
to a lawyer about tlie matter. When he did, 
liowevdr, he had all the details of the genealogy, 
all the proofs of that crusliing ideutillcation lie 
had longed to avoid, so fully at his finger-ends, 
that the solicitor whom he consulted, and to 
whom he showed copies of the various documents 
ill the case, hadn’t a moment’s doubt as to the 
result of his application. ‘I suppose this will 
be a long job, though/ Gillespie siigge.sted, ‘and 
may want a lot of money to prosecute it to 
its end? It’ll have to be taken for an inde- 
finite time into Chancery, won’t it?’ 

‘ Not at all/ the solicitor answered. ‘It’s very 
plain sailing. We can get it through at once. 
There’s no hitch in the evidence. You see, it 
isn’t as if there were any opposition to the <daim, 

' any other descendants. There are. none, and by 
, the very nature of the case there can’t be any. 
Mr Plantagenet has anticipated and accounted 
yfor every possible objection. The thing’s as clear 
'as mud. His official experience has enabled him 
to avoid air the manifold pitfalls of amateur 


genealogists. I never saw an inheritance that 
went so far back made inoi'c absolutely certain.’ 

Poor Dick’s heart sank within hiio. He knew 
it himself alretuly ; Init still, he had cherished 
throughout some vague shadow of t\ hope that 
the lawyer miglit discover some faint ilaw in the 
evidence which, as he considered, had tiisinlicrited 
him. There was nothing for it now hut to 
])ock{it at once the Idan tagenet pride and the 
Plantagenet thousands-- to descend from lus lofty 
pedestal and lui even as the rest of ns arc — excepd, 
lor the iortune. He turned to Gillespie with a 
sigh. ‘1 was afraid of this/ he said. ‘1 expected 
that answer. Well, well, it’ll make my dear 
mother happy ; and it’ll at least enable me to 
go back again to Oxford,’ 

That last consideration was indeed in M'aud’s 
eyes tlie one saving grace of an otherwise hope- 
less and intolerable situation. Gnidually, bit by 
bit, though it was a very hard struggle, they 
reconciled tliemselves to their altered position. 
The case was prepared, and as tlieir lawyer had 
anticipated, went straight through the courts 
with little or no difficulty, thanks to DiclPs 
admirable working uj> of all the details of the 
pedigree. By the time eight months were out, 
Dick had come into the inheritance of ‘the 
Plantagenets who left the money,’ and was even 
beginning to feel more reconciled in his heart 
to the course of events which had robbed him 
so ruthlessly of liis Fancied dignity, but consider- 
ably added to his solid comfort. 

Before Dick I'etnrned to Oxford, however, to 
{’mish his sadly -interrupted university career, he 
had arranged wuth Mary that as mon as lie took 
Ida dc'grce, tluy^ two should marry. As for poor 
Maiul, woman that she W'as, the loss of that royal 
ancestry that had never been hers soeuied to 
weigh upon lier even more llnui it weighed upon 
her brother. The one point that consoled her 
under this crusliing blow was the fact that 
Archie, for vdiose sake she had minded it most 
tit first, appeared to care vcj’y litlle indeed 
whether the earliest tracejiblo ancestor of the girl 
he loved had liceii a. royal Pljuitagcnet or a shoe- 
making Muggins. It wjLs herself lie w^aiited, 
lie stiid witli provoking persistence, not her great- 
great-great grandfathers. Maud could hardly^ un- 
derstand such a feeling herself ; for when Archie 
first took a fancy to her, she was sure it must 
have been her name and her distinguished 
pedigree that kd an Oxford man and a gentle- 
man, with means and position, to see her real 
good points through the poor dress and pale face, 
uf the country daociiig-iuaater’.s daughter. Still, if 

Archie thought otlierwi&e- Well, as things had 

turned out, she was really glad ; though, to be, 
sure, slie always felt in her heart he didn’t attach 
enough importance to the pure Plantagenet 
pedigree, that never \vas theirs, but that somebow 
ought to liave been. However, with her Bliare 
of that hateful Slicffield money, she wms now- 
a lady, .she said — Archie streiniouBlj' denied she 
could ever have been anything -else, though Maud 
shook ]k.i‘ liead sadly— and when A.rchie one 
day?" showed her the photograph of a very qirutty 
place among the Gampsie Fells which his fathex’ 

' jiad just bought for, him, ‘in ..case of eohiiti'-y 
' geiicies/ and asked her whether she fancied sho- 
I could ever be happy there, Maud rose with tears 
I in her eyes and laid her hand in his, and 
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answered earnestly: ‘With you, dearest Archie, 
I’m sure I could be happy, my lii'e long, any- 
where.’ 

And from that day foi'th she_ never spoke to 
liim again of the vanished glories ui’ tlie Plan- 
tageiiet pedigree. 

Perhaps it was as well they luid believed in 
it once. That .strange myth luid kept them safe 
from sinking in th(3 tpiicksands when the tlanger 
was greatest It had enabled tliem to endure, 
and outlive with honour, much painful humilia- 
tion. It had been an iuiUience for good in 
moulding their characters. Put its work was 
done now, and ’twas best it should go. Slowly 
Dick and Maud began tc> realise that themselves. 
And the traces it left upon them, iii’ter the first 
poignant sense of loss and shame had worn 
oHV were all for the bettering of their moral 
natures. 

THE EJTD. 


SOME CUIUOSITIES OF THE OIIDEELY- 
POOM, 

OuH soldiers in former days had many duties 
to perform, which, since the establishment of 
the new Metropolitan Police Force in 1820, have 
been generally relegated to the province of the 
bine-coated guardians ul the peace ; hence various 
oi‘ders issued .i’roni time to time to the regiments 
of Uuards fpuirtered in Loudon— more especially 
the Foot-guards — throw sume curious side-lights 
on the mamiers and customs of over a century. 

Of the forces which had been raised during tlie 
Civil War, (jharks IL was perniitted by Paidia- 
meiit at the liestoratitm. to retain certain regi- 
luents as a royal guard — a body destined to form 
the nucleu.s of our stundiug army. Some of 
these were called ‘ CohLstreamers/ after the Ber- 
wickshire town where IHonk raised them in liaiO, 
The term ‘Grenadier’ was not in the first 
instance applied exclusively to a particular body 
ol! men, for every regiment contained a certain 
proportion of grenadiers. Evelyn, in a nutt‘. in 
iiis Diary foi- 1678, mentions their iutroductiou 
as follows. ‘’Now/ he tells us, ‘were brought 
into ' fcjervke a new sort of soldiers called Gre- 
nadiers, who were dextrous in Hinging hand- 
g.ranado3, every one having a pouch ’’ Mi ; they 
had furred enppes with coped crowiies like Jani- 
aaries, which made them look very iieive ; and 
some had lotig hoods hanging down behind, as 
we picture look, their clothing being likewise 
pybaid yellow and red.’ 

The Eoyal Eegiment of Guards was first raised 
by Charles II in Flanders in 1656 ; and another 
regiment was combined with it under Colonel 
John Bussell in 1665, Civil duties of a most 
•varied kind fell to the . lot ^ of the new Guards. 

' In^ 1076 we fin'd a^suin oltwenty-live pounds 
.being; granted to one liunilre^-: ^u\d ninety -one 
iirferior officers and merf drawn -froai .both regk 
mentg of .Foot-guards, as a conn')ensatiQn for losses 


.aiid-4rnis had he^ii greatly injured or destruyeci 



been first used at this fire. A^few’ years pre- 
viously — about 165? — a lire-eiigine luid been 
constructed by Hautsch of Nuremberg, and the 
ilcxible hose was introduced in 1672 by a Dutch- 
man named Yanderhcide. Thu lire-insiu'ance 
companies of London had each a separate estab- 
lishment of lire-engiues until 1825, \ylieii several 
of the l‘oreiui3st companies united their eslabli.sh- 
ments, and a few years later the first Fire Brigade 
V7as formed. 

In 1067 the Life-guard was sent on a curious 
and destructive urraud — nut to cpiell an insurrec- 
tion, as was l!elie\’ud in Samuel Pepys’s circle, 
but to destroy a nourishing crop of tobacco at 
lYiiicliCombe, ‘which it seems the people there 
do plant contrary io law.’ It is said that tobacco 
wa.s first cultivated in this Gloucestershire parish 
of lYiiichcombe St Peter after its introduction, 
into England in 158*1, proving ii considerable 
soLirt'.e of profit to the inhabitants, till the trade 
was placed under restrictions. 

The oi-igin of the ‘ Sergeant s Guard ’ attending 
during the perfuriuances at royal theatres can 
he traced back to 1672, in which ye.ar a royal 
cumniand was issued to the Fout-guai'ds ‘to send 
a careful officer witli such number of soldiers 
as you shall think reasonable to the theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, to lieep the peace thei'e at and 
abtjiit the time of public tlenionsirutions, so that 
no ailVunt may be given io the spectators nor 
no ali'ront to the actors.’ ^i’he theati-e at Dorset 
Gardens htoud fronting the river iu Fleet Street, 
on the east side of Salislnii'y Court, and hither 
tile ‘Duke’s Com]>any’ of actors removed from 
Lincoln’s Jriu Fields in IfiTl. The theatre was 
still standing in tlie year 1720, but appears to 
have been pulled down shortly after that date. 

in 1721, Bich— famous as the introducer of 
pantomime on the English stage— -obtained leave 
for a party of the Guai’d to do duty at his 
tliealrc in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a similar v’ay. 
The neecfcsity for inilitaiy aid arose out of a 
disiui'buuco which had been brought about by 
a ilispute between a certain Earl and the manager 
Bich. The Earl, it seems, during a performance, 
of the .Ihjjfjiir^s Oj-icm, being behind tlie scenes, 
crossed over the stage to some friemds of his on 
the other side amid the hisses of the audience. 
An altercation was Ibliowed by blows, mid a 
rather aciious riot was the outc.ome of this 
storm in a teaenp. King George 1., on hearing 
of the alTair, ordered a guard to attend there in 
future. 

Again, in 1725, ive find an order that at a bull 
given at the tlieatre in the liuyinarket, one 
hundred privates under a captain were to attend, 
and were ‘not to permit any person to enter into 
the said theatre in habits that may tend to the 
drawing down reOections upon religion or in 
ridicule of the Bame,’ The theatre above referred 
to was built by Yunbrugh in 1705, but was bu 2 ,‘nt 
down in 1789. ' ■• 

The English have never taken very, kindly' 
to the masqued ball — a masquerade giyeh ' by ■ 
I-Jcurieitn, the queen of Charles I, on a Sunday 
having indeed caused a riot. The niost splendicl 
aftair of the kind, however, took' placiF at the 
Opera 'Sousa, in 1717, and was 'provided' by tik; 
yelebratied Mr Jieideggen,. In 1724, 'these' enter- 
kdninents Were preached against hy no less: An' 
authority tlm Biaho]) of Loifdon ; and in 
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1729 tilt* Qj-aiul Jury of Aliddlesex ‘presented themselves with wigs inade to turn up like the 
the fashionable and wicked diversion called mas- hair, which they are to wear on inouniing days/ 
qiieimle, and particularly the contriver and An auuisiiig" order^ in July 1730, directs the 
carrier-on of masquerades at tlie Kings Theatre men ‘to ap[)e«ar perfectly clean and shaved, 
in the liaymarket, in order to be punished s{|uare4ucHl shoes, gaiters, {heir hats well cocked’, 
according to law/ ^ ^ ^ and worn so low' as to cover their foreheads, and 

Turning to the Jacobite lising of 1715, %vc find raised liehind, witli their hair tucked well under 
the following curious entry in tlie records of and powdered, but none on their shoulder^, the 
the Coldstream Guards : Mime iOtb, 1715. The | point of their hats pointing a little to the left g 
Guards w'ere posted in difiereiit parts of London j and so forth. 

jU'event persons w’earing white roses/ We do I In 1823 trousers veere introduced and breeches 
not hear wliellier a similar order was issued ; discontiii\ied throughout the British infantry, as 
against the custom of wearing patches as politii'al i well as shoes and leggings. The new trousers 
emblems: one side of tlie face signifying Whig,! made of bluisli-gray ciolh, and half-bpots 
the othei‘, Tory jirinciple.s. Adherents of the j were now worn. In x\,pi‘il ITPjO, an order— -m 
Stuarts were also known by wearing white rib- i wldcli the spelling is rather defective — directs 



the other, Tory jminciple.s. Adherents of the were now worn. In x\,pi‘il ITPjO, an order— -m 
Stuarts were also known by wearing white rib- wldcli the spelling is rather defective — directs 
bons ; 'while certain ladies at Bath, who hesitated that ‘no sentinel is on any^ account to quit Ids 
to commit themselves, wore the colours of both arms nor sufier any bench, cdiair, stone, "or seat 
parties, and won for themselves the name of wliatsoever to be in his centiy-hox, nor drink or 
/•trimmers.' ^ ^ . smoke on his post, nor wear a nightcap when 

The state of feeling at the death of Queen centiy, but Ids liair imcler his hat, and every- 

Anne is well sliown by an incident whicli took thing in good order.' . 

place in April 1714. A review had been ordered A certain neiTousnes.s as to the’, state of the 
to take place in Hyde Park on the 17th of the Guards’ apparel is evident in an order issued in 

iiioiith ; but the new clothing of the First Iiegi» July 1737 ‘ Particular care to be taken tliat tlie 

ment of Footguards was not delivered till the pro- Hampton Court party on Monday morning have 
ceding evening ; and in the hurry, the ofilcers failed good blue breeclies on, because their clothes are 
to examine it, and it turned out that some articles to be looped up.’ A severe disciplinarian .seeuia 
of the clothing, especially the shirts, were so coarse to have been in comiiiaiid of the Grenadiers in 
that the sohliers considered they liad been cheated, 1735, judging Ironi au order issued in October 
and some iiisubordinatioii ensued. The detach- of that year that ‘any soldier that comes to the 
ment marching to tlie Tower carried their sliirts parade with two shirts on, brings any necks [s‘?r] 
in their huiuls, exhibiting tliein to the* shop- in his pocket or pouch, or changes liis linen oii 
keepei's, saying: ‘These are Hanover shirts.’ guard, shall receive one lumdretl lashes on the 
The Duke of Marlborough, however, took im- next iiiounting day/ 

mediate steps to remedy tliese defects ; and it Tlie last century was distinguished by ntmieroiis 
is satisfactory to learn tliat the affair ended by riots and disturbances of various Icinds, and the 
the soldiers all drinking the king’s health. services of the Guards were often needed. It 

About this time the ].>ay of a soldier in tlui is from .several orders issued in 1732 that the" 
Foot-guards was tenpeuce per dicuu, being two- ciistuin of placing sentries at the dillereut Govern- 
pence more than that of llie ordinary foot- soldier, ment olilces seems to have arisen, the early 
Out of thi.s, liowever, considerable deductions months of tliat year having witnessed luuneroua 
were made. The Colonel provided the clothing ; street disturbances. In A [nil 17)13 a letter wuvS 
U'iiUe anus and annoiir — witli the exception of addressed by the Becretary-at-'War to tlie officer 
.swords-~were found liy the State. The Colonels’ in command of the F<«Gt~guards at the Tower, 
clothing system, which was o])en to many objec- directing him Lo assist {lie Commissioner of 
tions, li’evertheless survived till after the Crimeim j Customs in securing all contraband goraks which 
War in 1SD4. i is of interest, as sliowiiig the difficulty of enfoi’c- 

In connection with costume, a curious order j ing the payment of duty, and the prevalence of 
was issued in 1735 that the officers of the Cold- j smuggling at tins period. The port of London 
stream Guards were to appear ‘on Tuesday next | was calculated to lose about one hundred thou- 
as at a review,’ and were to have on ‘ twisted { sand pounds a year in this maimer. The Ileport 
ramilyed wigs, according to the pattern wliich ; of Sir John's Cope’s Committee of the House 
maybe seen at the Tilt Yard to-morrow/' This 1 <jf Commons in 1732 contains some very astound-* 
probably refers to the long gradually-diminishing i ing facts and lignres. In the nine years before. 
[,)lait to tlie wig, with a great bow at the top, and I that date, two hundred and fifty ^Gustom-liouse 
a smaller one at the bottom, whicli were styled ! officers had been beaten and otherwise ill-treated p 
‘Raniilie’ after the battle fouglifc in 1706, At ; while six had been murdered. The number of . 
a review -by .Lord Scarborough in 1735 the i prosecutions had been upwards of two thousand. : 
Guards were ordered to appear with ‘ their coats ^ The Report went on to state tliafc^ the smugglers • 
pulled down so as to sit well and even, their ; had ‘<grown to such a degree^ of Jnsolehce ds to 
hats to be well put on, and their hair tucked j carry on their wicked practices by iorce . and 
under, for no man will be suffered to wear a | violence not only in the coiuitry and remote parts 
\Yig unless it is so like a head of hair as not ; of the kingdom, but evem in the City of London 
to be perceived’ Tn 1740, again, ‘no soldier will i itself, going in gangs armed wdili swords, pistols, 
,.,be pejuuitted to wear a wig after the 25th of and other weapons, even to the number of l‘oi‘ty 
- March next;’ and in 1747 it wuis ordered that or fifty, by which iimnns they have been too si roiig 
'/officers for the future do always mount guard noiujnly forGdie oflkuns of the revenue J,)ut for 
,m queue wigs or their own hair done in the the civil magistrates theinsclves C and so ibrlk ' . ^ 
same manner;’ and soldiers ‘who caihiofc wear - The definition of Excise in Dr Johnson’s Die- • 
their hair through age or infirmity' are to provide i tiouary as a ‘'hateful tax’ would seem to inive 
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couinieuJed itself to veiy many persons at this 
period. In November iVoO the three regiments 
of Guards were I'equired to thid detachments to 
be in readiness to assist the civil authorities in 
resisting any attempts to rescue some outlawed 
smugglers then prisoners in Newgate, as intelli- 
gence had been received by the Government that 
a number of tlesperato men, also smugglers, had ; 
set out from Norfolk and >Suffolk with a view | 
to releasing their comrades. 

A curious order to the Grenadier Guards in 
August 1725 directed ‘a detachment of sixty- 
four men under a lieutenant and ensign to Marcdi 
to Barnet and be assisting in.'seizJng and securing 
the deer-stealers^ who infest the Chase of Enheld 
and carry away the deer’— an offence by no 
means niicommoii at this period. White, in his 
Natunil History of Selhorne^ tells us that ‘towards 
the beginning of this century all this country 
[Hampshire] was wild about deer-stealing. The 
“Wiiltham Blacks” at length committed such 
enormities that Goveniment was forced to inter- 
fei'e -with that severe and sanguinary Act called 
the Black Act [1723], which comprehended more 
felonies than any law that was ever framed 
before.’ 

The state bordering on frenzy to which many 
speculators in tile South Sea scheme had been 
reduced on the bursting of the bubble in 1720, 
accounts for an order issued in 1722 ‘ that the 
Tower Guard slioiiM at any time afford aid and 
assistance whenever required by the Directors 
of the Bank, the South Sea or the India Com- 
pany.’ The Bank of England—founded in 1694 
—was at this time only feeling its way to public 
confidence, and its business was caiiied on not 
in the niagniticeiit pile of buildings vre now 
associate with its name, but in Grocers’ Hall, 

" in the Poultry. The desolate condition of the 
South Sea House in his day is w^ell described by 
Charles Lamb. 

An order issued in October 1745 gives a good 
idea of our old constitutionalforce and its decay | 
at this period: ‘If the militia are reviewed to-, 
morrow by Ilis ^Majesty, the soldiers of the three i 
regiments of Guards are to behave civilly, and' 
nob to laugh or make any game of them.’ The 
militia had been much neglected during the 
ora of Marlborough’s victories, very few musters 
except in the City of London 'luiving taken 
place, Drydeii rather inalicioiislv referred to the 
force as 


cutlasses. The ehiciency of the niodern police 
force has rendered the employ iiioiit of military 
in civil disturbances very rarely necessary. 

In condiision, a word may be said about tlie 
Cato Street Conspiracy against the ministry in 
1820, when a party of Coidstreams was ordered 
to u.ssist the Bow Street oilicers in the capture 
of the conspirators, which was eilhcted, after a 
desperate resistance, in the stable in the street 
off the Edgware Road once called C’ato, and 
afterwards rejoicing in the equally classical name 
of Homer ! The ringleader, Arthur Thistle wood, 
was the last person committed as a prisoner to 
the Tower. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 


Ill jjeace, a charge ; in war, a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march a bluwtering band, 
And ever but in time of need at hand— 




the sentiment contained in the last line having 
been since frequently applied to other guardians 
pf the peace 1 ■ At the accession of George III, 
it was raised by lot or ballot of persons eligible 
in all the counties of England, and whoever was 
drawn w^as compelled to serve in person or by 
substitute for a given term. ..In May 1763 a 
, detachment of Guards was quartered in Spitul- 
,ifields, :6n account of the frequent - disturbances 
; brought about by the weavers, who were aggrieved 
'by the introduction of French silks into this 
I country. , These riots continued at different intcr- 
' valb;'for\,iseverat years, and much consternation 
:was,‘capsed bjy campanies: of weavers patrolling 
.The streets disguised as sailors and armed ‘with 


CHAPTER VI.— LORD CEAlSiSFOIlI). 

Some weeks have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter occurred, and tlie time 
for Arabella’s departure was at hand. Every- 
thing liad been arranged. Miss Mortimer, kind 
good soul that she is, had taken her departure, she 
having gone to reside witli a lady at Eastbourne. 
Netley Lodge is let, and the incoming tenant is 
expected to take possession in a few days. The 
Mi.sses Scudamore and the re.st of the go.ssips 
were in a state of anxiety to diseover Who the 
newcomers were and what i^Jjijor Bowyer had 
to say to Arabella’s engagement. With regard 
to the fhW ^'^i’Mielhi either would not or could 
not, at anyrate she did not choose to gratify 
their curiosity ; and as to the latter, when Miss 
Nugent ventured to hint at her anxiety on this 
point, she got such a rebuff that no one else liacl 
ventured to seek for further iiiformation. 

The lovers looked forward to their .separation 
with something like (lismay. Up to this point, 
her guardian had placed no obstacle in the way 
of their meeting. lie did hot want a scene; 
he saw tliafe Arabella was a giii to be led, not 
driven, and he therefore determined to bide his 
time, 

x\s the day drew near fur their departure, 
tlie i\lajor opened the ball by suggesting that 
before proceeding to Devonsliire they sliould 
break the journey liy a short stay in L(mdon, 
.so as to give Araljella an opportunity of seeing 
something of Lomlon and London life. But 
Bella refused the offer point-blank. She did 
not feel, suffering as she wa.s from the recent 
loss of lier kind father, equal to entering into 
Lont.lon society, and preferred, if her uncle did 
not object, to defer her visit to a more convenient 
season. 

‘Of course, if you prefer it, my dear, we will 
go right through ; but I should like to have 
been able to introduce you to my friend, Lord 
Oransford.’ 

‘Who is Lord Oransford B asked Bella. ‘I 
never heard you mention him before.’ 

‘Perhaps not. He is quite a young man ; but 
he i.s very nice, and is a dear friend of mine, and 
I should like you to know him.’ ■ ■ ■; y„ 

‘My acquaintance with lords aiuL members 
of the aristocracy is hot very extensive,’ replied 
Bella gravely ; ‘but as far as iPhns gone, I don’t 
think they possessed a very high order of intel- 
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lect ; and were ratliei* proud and stuck-up. Of 
course, as I was an heiress, they were very civil 
and condescending to me, and one or two had 
the temerity to ask me to marry them ; but I 
very soon gave tliem tliedr conijiL I could never 
stoop so low as to mariy a man for liis title ; and 
as far as my experience goes, tliat was the only 
recommendation they possessed.’ 

The l\hijor smiled sarcastically, saying: ‘ Your 
experience must be either vcny limited, or your 
introducers iinfortuuate. But, my dear Bella, 
is it possible— do I undei'staiul you ai’ight—that 
you had oilers of marriage from members of 
the aristocracy, and refused them V 

njertainly. Do you think I wouhl marry 
a man simply because lie was a lord V 

‘I suppose not. But what did your father 
say to this?’ 

^Oh, pappy I poor old dear, he only laiiglied, 
and said I was a strange little girl ; but that, 
as he did not want to get rid of me, it ^Yas all 
rigid.’ 

‘But surely, child,’ insinuated the Major, ‘it 
was rather thouglitless of you to throw such 
a chance away.’ 

‘Not at all. Why, my Frank is worth half- 
a-dozen of such nincompoops 1’ 

‘I wish you would not talk about Mr Wallis 
ill that way,’ he said testily ; ‘ I strongly object 
to it’ 

‘Oh, I can’t htdp that; you will have to get 
over it He is my Frank, you know ; and lie 
.says he never wui.s in love till he siuv me ! ’ 

‘ My dear girl, this is all childish nonsense 1 
You are too young to maiTV, and too inexperi- 
enced to know what i.s good for you. You miust 
remember that you are my ^vard, aiul tliut it 
is your duty to obey me.’ 

‘ Ye.s, 1 know' all about that I’m quite willing 
to {;bey you ; but you must nut try to thwart 
me. Papa never did, and I know’ if you wei'e 
to try, I should rebel at tjiiee.’ 

For a few minutes there wa.s silence in tlie 
room. Then Bella asked : ‘ What sort of a man 
is this Lord Oransford ?’ 

‘ Young, and very hand-some.’ 

‘Yes, 3ms ; I know^ all about that Hc’.s got a 
head, of course ; but B tliere anything in it V 
‘’Well, I should say there ivas — he knuu's a 
thing or two.’ 

‘ Tliat is, I suppose, he can play at poker, (karte, 
and billiards ?’ 

‘Yes, most probably ; and lawn- tennis and 
.cricket’ ■ ... 

‘Quite an accomplished gentleman, I siippo.se. 
Gan he dance V 

‘Yes, he is a splendid, waitzer,’ replied the 
'Major. ■■■■ . 

‘Ah I’ she mused, ‘does he ever read?’ 

‘Yes; he’s a great reader, especially of ncw^s- 
papers ; he takes in BeU\^ Life and the Emj‘ 

‘ A sportsman and a patron of the drama. 

, Ever do anything in the w’ay of amateur theatri- 

: cals?’ . 

I ‘ No ; I think not’ 

; ‘Ah ! that’s a ]nty , — Where does he live?’ 

' ‘He has chambers in the Alban}”.’ 

‘Yes, ye.s ; but his country seats?’ 

^ Well, you see, he is the nephew' of the Duke of 
■'Falmouth, and he, does nut come into his e-states 
' till hisdincie’s death.’ 


‘ Are they poor?’ 

‘ No ; the Duke’.s e.states are very largo.’ 

‘That goes for uoUiing ; they mjiy be mort- 
gaged up to the liilt, as papa used to say.' 

‘.1 know nothing about that,’ replied Major 
Bowyer, ‘ I never inquire into tlie private affairs 
of iny friend.'s.’ 

At tliis moment the door opene<I, and James 
amiouiiced : ‘A man from M.r Bluckburn to see 
you, sir.’ 

‘All right, James; .I’ll be with him innnedB 
afcely.’ 

■ The l\lajor left the room, and almost at the 
nmment the hell rang again, and .Licuteniint 
Wallis wa.s announced. 

‘Oh, Frank 1’ tuied Bella, riusliing forward and 
putting her ai-ms round his neck, ‘I’m so glad 
you have come. I want to talk to you. I’ll 
fetch my luit and cloak, and we’ll go out into 
the garden.—You don’t object, do 3^311, dear?’ 

‘No, my sweet Bella,’ he replied, still holding 
tlie hand she had placed in his. ‘Let ms go at 
once.’ 

So Bella ran for her hat and cloak, and they 
went out into the .shrubbeiy. As soon as they 
were clear of the house, Bella commenced : ‘ I 
think uncle ’s let the cat out of the bag nt last, 
Frank. I told 3”ou I knew' he ’d got some .scheme 
in his head to make me a lord’s wife ; and now 
it’s come out. I’m to be Lady Grunsford !’ 

LLady Oransford !’ he iterated. 

‘Yes; I’lii to inariy Lord Cmnsibiah’ 

‘ Lorcl Cran.sfurd 1’ he repeated. ‘ Is it possible 
3”our uncle could be .so base ?’ 

‘.Base! Why, wdiat’.s the matter with Lo.rd 
Cransford ?’ 

‘He’s a man no respectable girl ought to 
u.s.sociate wdth, rie’.s a roiie\ a gaiiibler, and a 
blackdeg ; in .short, a thorough blackguai'd !’ 

‘Good graciniml’ exclaimed Aiubella. ‘Why, 
my uncle speaks so highly of him. “An accoiu- 
pli-she*! gentleman ” the phrase he used,’ 

‘Yes ; tliatk quite ti'ue In a certain .sense. He 
is Iiandsome, tall; with elegant manner.s, and a 
soft melodious voice ; but if he pos; 5 es.«es any. 
heart at all, it mu.st be a black one. I shonltl say 
there are few crime.s, .short of murder, that he 
has not committed.’ 

‘How came 3-011 to know' so iniicli about 
him,?’: 

, ‘ He is my cousin.’ 

‘Fraiik !’ she exclaimed incredulously, ‘is it 
possible ? You cousin to a lord ?’ 

‘ Yes, dearest ; only, as we were poor, my 
jiiother dropped her title, and thinks it; best not 
to talk about our rich and titled relations. -“-But ' 
now, dear, I must get you to keep this a secret,;;,.' 
i!ily mother w'ouhl be greatly annoyed if it .was. 
known in Nuushuxl.’ 

‘You may depend on me, dear ; wild horses,, 
should not drag the secret from me/ replied Ara- 
bella. \ ; 

‘I trust you implicit! 3^ durling/ .he; said 
softly, ; and then, after a pause : ‘I don’t like the 
outlook ; I’m afraid you will have u hard kittle, 
to hglit.’ 

‘I know that, dear. , I Iniow now ; tliat ; my 
uncle will do all he can to prevent our marriage;;, 
but we must trust in God’s good providence to,; 
help us.’ • 

‘ Yes, darling ; and 1 think He will/ respondo.(l 
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Fmnk. ‘ If any tiling was to happen to separate 
us, 1 doirt think I could exist.' 

‘Nothing hut death shall, dear h she replied 
earnestly. M don't expect the next two years 
will be very happy ones for me ; but we iiuist 
hope for the bestd 

GHAPim ' VU.-~ 1 '\ 1 ILKI). 

Winter had come and gone, and spring was 
verging into suniiner. There was music in the 
air, the hum of bees, and the joyous song of the 
lark ; and loveliness was spread over the earth 
like a mantle. 

Aiubelia, in her little cosy boudoir, sits gazing 
out at tlie beautiful Devonsliire hiiidseape which 
spreads itself before her. All Nature was re- 
joicing ; but the beauty of the scene and the 
melodious Inirmony of the bees and birds brought 
no jo}'' to her heart. She was sad and lonel}", 
everything was so different now from what it was 
when her dear father was alive. Major Bowyer 
was polite and amiable, or rather tried to appear 
so ; but Arabella knew full well that it was a 
mere cloak to cover some more important and 
ulterior design. BLe had many causes of anxiety, 
but tbe chief one was that fur some weeks past 
she had received no letters from Frank. He had 
got his promotion, and had joined his shij) in 
the Mediterranean. lie Jiad promised to write 
immediately he reached Midta i but no letters had 
arrived. Tlie C|iiestion she was now debating was, 
had Frank really not written, or had his letters 
been intercepted ? Another source of annoy uiiee 
was that her uncle’s visitors were mostly of tlie 
masculine gmuler ; and the neighbouring gentry, 
especial]}^ of the softer sex, seemed to give her 
and Clumber Park as wide a berth as possible. 

How .she longed to get back to Niinsford ; how 
she I'liued for a .sight of good Miss "Puddicombe 
and gentle Mrs AV'^allis I Even the Mls.ses Scuda- 
more would have been a welcome interruption to 
the monotony of Clumber i\irk. 

A much more lively and very different scene 
was taking j^Iace in the MajuFs study. 

‘ It no use, my friend,’ said Lord Oransford ; 
‘the girl's as obstinate as a mule; and, uules.s 
you can speedily alter the state of things, I shall 
cut the business, and you ’ll have to get another 
customer for jmui* heiress.^ 

‘Hush ! hush 1 ’ saiil the Major softly ; ‘if any 
one was to hear you ! ’ 

‘ What ilu 1 care if they did !’ 

That’s true enough; but I do. You are too 
, hasty, my frieinl, us you will see. You are not 
going about the busiiies.? in the right way,’ 

‘Now, that’s just like you, Buwyer, trying to 
throw the blame on my' shoulders,’ exclaimed 
Lord CransfonI : ‘You have deceived me, and so 
has she, I thought- the whole thing was settled, 
or at least understood^ and that all I had to do 
was to go in and win and -now she laughs at me, 
and refuses me poiuL- blank,’ 

- A You are too'hasty, my friend,’ 'Bale! the Major, 
have not had so much exponeuce of the sex 
:-'as X-have, .You expected that she would leap into 
your .arms and weep tears oi joy and' oxultatioxi.^ 
■But that’s not the way with, young ladies. 'of . the 
present day*f ^ ^ . 

Mt-fs all very iveil to talk ia that waj-',’ replied. 
Lord^ Omnsford ■; Mmt I believe she means what 




she says, and that, unless you can put the screw 
on, the game is all up ! ’ 

‘ IVell, then, my friend,’ said the !Major coolly, 

‘ we shall put tlie screw on, and, if iieces.-^ary, 
pretty sharply; but I don’t think it will be neces- 
sary. This is only u bit of romantic alTuctatioii. 

1 ’ll have a talk with her in tlie luorning, and I 
pledge you my honour that to-morrow you will 
meet with a very different reception.’ 

The following morning, sliurtl}" after breakfast, 
Arabella recoi^'ed a peremptory message from 
"Major Bowyer to sa}' he wanted her in liis study 
immediately. 

‘ Tell Major Bowyer I will be with liim in 
balLan-lioiu*,’ she replied, ‘ 1 ’m busy now and 
the servant departed. 

‘ Don’t you think you liad better go as soon as 
jmu can?’ suggested Mrs iManser. ‘He W’as a.s 
cross as two sticks at breakfast, and a little com- 
pliance would mollify him.’ 

‘But 1 don’t want to ; I want to make liim in 
a rego. 1 ’in going to bo as cool us a cucumber ; 
and the more angry he is, the more advantage I 
shall Iiave over him.’ 

At this moiiieiit Thomas re-entei^ed the room. 

‘ If you piea.se, miss,’ he said, ‘ master says he 
can’t v.'uit, an 1 he desires me to say that you must 
come at once.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s all nonsense i’ replied Alrabclhi. 

‘ Fc's, nn:^s, I daresay it is ; but I can’t go and 
tell master that.’ 

‘No, Tiiumas ; of course you can’t,’ i-eplied 
AVrabella with, a pleasant smile, ‘ You can, how- 
ever, give my compliments to -Major Bowyer, and 
say that, a.s 1 ihid it inijiossibie tu be in tv/o 
places at once, and as 1 have some letters to 
write, I see no other alternative but that I should 
defer my interview' with him till a more con- 
venient season.’ 

Thomas bow’cd, and wais about to depart, wdien 
Arabella continued : ‘ Don’t bring me any more 
messages, because you interrupt me, and 1 want 
tu send oil* my letters by the next post.’ 

lYith a broad grin on his usually stolid coun- 
tenance, tlie fuutmuu proceeded to the study and 
delivered his message verbatim, and was there- 
upon tohl to pay a visit to his satanic majesty, to 
'vviiiib Thomas replied, ‘ Yessur,’ and retired. 

Major Bowyer -was a man wdio usually had his 
temper well under command ; but this deliance 
of his autliority was almost more than he could 
bear ; and he walked up and dowm the study 
griiiding his teeth and vowing vengeance against 
iiis ward, and muttering incoherent ejaculations, 
of which only a p< 3 rtion was intelligible, such 
as ‘Cursed impertinence!’ ‘Impudent yoimg 
hussy!’ ‘Wants to ride her high-horse, hey '? 
IVeli, mind you don’t come a cropper and so 
forth., 

At the end of half an hour xYrabella made., 
her appearance, and her smiling face and laughing 
eyes formed a strong contrast to the scowding, 
brows and angry face of her uncle. . . , . 

‘ I ’ill so sorry I could not come before, luy dear 
uncle,’ slie said blandly ; ‘ but you see yon choose 
such inconvenient times for your interviews. - 7 ,, 
And now., whatsis it you Inive. .to say,?’ andyshe,*" 

Alsw:arth,V ^aii( the '.Major excitedly^ . for .what ^ 

X 'luive .to, say alleclB your fufciun iiapphiess\as 
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well as mine. — Take a seat ;* and lie motioned 
her to a chair. ‘Lord Cransfurd lias made you 
nil offer oi maiTiage. Such an alliance would 
be atlvantageous to both you and me in every 
way. It would give you a title and the cntrf;a 
into society ; and as to muj well, my interest in 
the matter is sniali. I have considered the wliole 
matter temperately and calmly, and have formed 
my resolntioii simply under a consideration of 
yonr happiness and _ welfare, which, as year 
guardian and trustee, 1. tliiuk it niy duly to take. 

I have come to this conclusiiai after full and 
calm rellection, and not all the tears and prayers 
ill the world sliall move mu. I know it is for 
your good ; I know it is my duty to be deter- 
mined — and I am determined. You must marry 
Lord Oransford 1 ' He kept his eyes steadily ; 
fixed on her face as he. said this ; lie seeiiKid to ' 
liave imagined tliat this declai'ation would have 
been followed by prayers, tears, or declamation ; 
but Arabella was perfectly silent. She was a 
little pale — that was all the emotion she dis- 
played. 

‘I am pi*ep:ired,’ be went on, ‘to be accused j 
of the must unparalleled cruelty in thus forcing j 
your inclinatioii and using the power 1 |)ossess j 
in obliging you to accept this proposal, whicli | 
the whole world will consider, in your situation, | 
a most fortunate one ; and I should despise 
m^'self if, in a moment of weakness, i lield out 
any alternative which might lead you to hesitate 
as to the acceptance of it.’ 

‘Hesitate!’ she cried in mocking tones, as she 
ruse up and faced iiiin. ‘No; 1 shall not hesi- 
tate for u moment. I distinctly' ami absolutely 
refuse Lord Oraush;)rd’s offer of marriage. I 
should tlespise myself if I for one moment hesi- 
tated to give if]i the man I iuve for such a 
C 2 .*eature as he is ! ’ 

Fur a moment or two il.ie Major stared at lier 
as one petrified, Was this chit of a girl tu set 
him at deffance ? .He sat lixed in bi.s chaij*. liis 
amazement was so great he could liu sally reali.se 
the Bltuation. He had pictured her thruwing 
lierself at his feet and weeping and beseechi3.ig 
him to spare her ; a3id instead, she was sfcandi.ng 
before him defying him tu his face. 


am in a most disagreeable humuiir ; will yoa 
kindly leave the lajoiu, and not make your appear- 
ance again till I send for you 

hiajor Bowyer retreated to liis chair, and sat 
and sco wled at her. 

‘ Mmn’t you say it V she asked cpiicil v. 

Kot a woj'd came from the ilajor’s lip.s, but 
lie sat biting them savagely. 

‘Well, if that will not suit you, I’ll try yon 
on the other tack. Command me to sit down, 
and not leaa'c the rooju on pei'il of your dis- 
pleasure, and 1 vdll at once relieve you of niy^ 
presence.’ 

ff.djere was a ]);;uise, a.ml thou she continued : 
‘You cf/ro hard to |d,ease. AVon’t eitlier of these 
course.^ suit you? Well, then. I’ll go; not to 
please you, but myself;’ and slie walked calmly- 
across tlic floor and dosed the door quietly aftur 
her. 

Major Bowyer sat silently pondering over 
this strange and une.vpccted terniimition of the 
interview with his ward, fur wliicli lie had eo 
sedulously proj^ared lumself. AVhat was he to 
do now ? wars the question he asked hiiuself, but 
was unable to answer. 

Meantime, Arabella had llowii up-stairs to her 
room, and. closed and locked the door, and sat 
down tu tliiuk. Thus far, the victory had been 
on her side; she had repulsed the enemy;, but 
would he not return to tlie attack? There urns 
one t].dng slicAvas glad, of, and that v/as that her . 
uncle liad shown his hand : he intended, if he 
could, to force her tu marry Lord Cransford. 
She knew nolliiug about the Jaw, and she won- 
dered if lie had the power to compel her to 
marry wbether she vvould or not. She was only 
a weak girl ; slie was alone and almost friendless ; 
but lior iicart was stre/ng and her spirit unbroken. 
Eu law, no cunqmlsion should cump(d lu?]' to. 
go tu the altar and bind hei’self to a man .like 
.Lord Craiisfurd. 


SHOES AND SHOIMAA-KEilS. 


she 


Have you anytliing more to say 
asked. . .■■■■. 

‘Only that you slmll marry Lord Craimford)’ 
lie repeated. 

‘ I will not \ ’ she answered firmly ; ‘ no earthly 
. power shall make me ! ’ 

‘You may struggle,’ he said harshly; ‘but 
you will find it is vain to resist Go to your 
room, and don’t leave it till I send fur .you.’ 

‘Go to my room ! MTuit for?’ 

‘ Because I couimand you to do so.’ 

‘But suppose 1 refuse. What then?’ 

He rose up and assumed a menacing attitude, 
and roa.red : ‘ Leave the room, girl. ! ’ 

‘We are not in Turkey,’ she said calmly, ‘and 
you ai’e not the Great; Mogul.’ 

‘Will you leave the room !’ he exclaimed, 
advancing towards her, ‘I am your guardian, 
and I command you to retii'c to your room.’ 

.. ‘ Don’t be silly ; I sluill not leave the room till 
I choose,’ she exclaimed with a laugh. ‘ you 
'Waut me to go, you must speak mox'e politely. 

should say ; ‘‘My dem^ niece, you have upset 
' ^uiyV.. beautiful little matrimonial scheme, and I 


Booi'6 and shoes arc such prosaic things nowadays 
that it would be unreasonable to sujipose them 
interesting ; ,and yet they have as quaint a history 
as an 3 ' paid- of fashion’s i’abiic. They were ;uot' 
always the factory-made articles wliicb dangle piti- 
fully in ungainly attitudes at the shop doors, and 
fit mure or less ciumsily the feet of the people we 
pass every day. Tiiey are rarely even pretty now,' 
exec|'it it be in tlie dainty forms fashioned by 
artists in leather for the nightly decking, of 'light ■ 
fantastic toes ; and their general aspect is oiie of . 
coiuiiiouplace sameness. Yet once, upon a time, 
in the rufiling days of the Merry Monarch, dliero' 
were gallfuits who turned their high top-boots, 
down to tlieir ankles tlmt they might revciil the’ 
costly laces with vAiich they .were lined. And 
earlier by a hundred years or ho there: were 
Walter Baieigh and other gay ’^viglxts who prom- 
enaded in diamond-studded shoe^^ , worthy eighty ' 
ihoiiBaiid pounds. So gorgeous was the footgear ' 
of the times gone by that they put a king iu 
a dil!icult\% Wheti Ohmfe YIL aseonded. the 
throne of France, • so I nipovexished his ex- ■ 
chequer that he was actually at a loss to find A 
subject who would supply him with the magnifir" 
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cent coronation boots which all precedent re- 
quired should be of white satin lavishly embroid- 
ered with gold lilies. Even the red deerskin 
brogues which the hardy Highlander carved out 
of the newly-slain deer and lashed round his 
calves with tlie hair outwards were more interest- 
ing than the shoes of to-day, for he made them 
hiiuself, and their very uncouthiiess was full of 
suggestion. 

Tight lioots have troubled the world ever since 
it wore leather ; hut it is fortunate for the shoe- 
makers that the author of the misery of toe- 
pinching is not always treated, as he was once in 
(Spain. Tile story goes that the bootmaker to 
Bon Oailos, the son of Philip IL, took liim a 
pair of l,joots which were too small to be coni- 
fortable, and by the order of the angry Prince 
they were cut in pieces, boiled, and forced down 
the wretehed fellow’s throat, so that he was well- 
liigh killed. It was something rather worse than 
a tight shoe which Don John of Austria wore j 
it was, says the legend, a pair of shoes the soles 
and leather of which had been impregnated witli 
Ijoisoii ; and after he wore them he die<]. 

A- curious investigation of the slioe-history 
of Kapoleon Bonaparte lias been made. It is 
assumed that in his boyhood he was careless as to 
his garments, and theJ‘cfore as to his shoes. But 
W'heu he became a Lieutenant of artillery he wore 
boots of soft black leather reaching to the knee. 
Having advanced to the rank of Captain, he 
donned boots 'iV la SoiivorultV which resembled 
hessians ; but from the time when he became 
Brigade General, right through to the end of his 
First Consulship, he was addicted to b.)p-boots. 
As Emperor, however, he wore long bouts such as 
those used by Life Guardsmen ; and to these he 
remained faithful throughout the duration of the 
'Empire. Now the patlios of the histoj-y begins. 
'When the poor fallen Emperor li\'ed in >St Helena 
he drew up with his own hand an inventory 
of Ills wardrobe ; and all that reinained to him 
out of his greatness was half-a-dozen of shirts, 
the like number of handkerchiefs, six pairs of 
silk stockings, two hats, two pairs of cauibric 
sheets, two pairs of bouts, and two of slippers. 
One pair of boots was placed on his body and 
buried with him ; and when his remains were 
exkiulied in 1B40, it wa.s fuiiud that though the 
tiiread with which the boots were sewn had de- 
cayed, and the bones of the feet peered mournfully 
between the soles and the uppers, yet the good 
leather remained as tough and stout as ever. 
And there is the less reason to wonder at this, in 
the (jpinipn of the investigators, for Napoleon 
durhigr ihe long period of fourteen years had his 
boots from Oidy one tradesman, a Pole, who kept 
a shop in the Pfikiia-Boyal, and who preserved a 
set of his Imperial patron’s lasts, on which he had 
inscribed, with quaint devotion, every one of his 
. famous victories. / ■ 

Of the lore and associutioiia of hoois arid shoes 
there is practically no end, ‘ Nursery legend has 
endowed them with marvellous qualities of speed. 
Jack the Giant-killer’s shoes of swiftness and 
* the great' monster’s seven-leagued boots were gear 
that a man might smh for when pressing circum- 
, stances, taught lihu trie disereeter part of valour. 

these are frank falsehoods;-' evm m the; 
nursery they are fuition. Not so with some of 
tho'^siiperstitions which tradition has laced around 


slioes. It was unlucky, for instance, to put on 
the left shoe first, and w’heh Augustus Caesar did 
that one day, he narrowly e.scaped assassination. 
Under the old regime, when Japanese friends met 
in the streets they took off their .shoes, and this 
notion x^revails ahnost iuiiver.sally in the East. A 
shoele-ss foot betokens servitude, humilitjg and 
respect. Slioes are left at the door of tlie mosque 
wlien tlie worshipper enters ; and if a friend calls 
on another, his .shoes await him on the door-nmt. 

That appalling habit of throwing old shoes at 
weddings has several derivations. One theory 
is, that the shoe is thrown because it is a lucky 
instrument in it.s old age. Anotlier is, that the 
cnstoin is a relic of the period when tlie bride 
Was taken by force, and that the discharge of 
these nri.ssiles is all that remains of tlie old combat, 
A tliird is, that the Anglo-Saxon father gave the 
bride’.s shoe to her hu.sbaiKl, who touched her 
on the head with it as a sign of his authority, 
and tliat the throwing of the shoe indicates the 
parental resignation of all claim.s on the bnde’.s 
obedience. Yet in Turkey the grooia is the one 
must affected, for the moment he is married his 
good friends set upon him and beat, him soundly 
with slippers as a sign of their airectiori. The 
Jews sealed a bargain by plucking off the shoe, 
as it is written in the verse, LFor to confirm all 
things a man plucked off his shoe ainl gave it to 
liis iiGighbour ; and this was a te.stimo'uy in 
Israel.’ The o.rigiu of the common saying about 
the hidden spot wdiere the shoe piiic]je.s is 
ascidhed to a Homan citizen wlio \vas divorced 
from his wife, though lie had uhvays seemed 
to live happily. When he was que.stioiied by liis 
friends, lie put out his shoe to them. Hs it not 
new and well-made ?’ he said ; J yet none of you 
can tell where it pinches.’ 

There is nothing new about high heels ; they 
are as old as Hamlef .s tiiile at least. The melan- 
choly Prince addresses the lady player : ‘Your 
ladyship is nearer Jieaven tlian when I saw you 
last by tlie altitude of a chopine and a chopine 
was only a high heel .wliich the fair ladies of 
old used to increase their stature. 

The men who make the.se Iiannle.ss necessary 
portions of our attire form one of the mo>st 
remarkable clasises of artisans. ‘How i.s it,’ said 
Sir Hobert Peel once to a deputation of working 
men, the leadens of which were boili shoemakers 
— ‘how is it that you slioemukers are foremost 
ill every luovement ? If there is a plot, or con- 
spiracy, or revolution, or political agitation, I 
hiid always that there is a shoemaker in the 
fray,’ The answer to this pointed, inquiry is not 
recorded ; hut there is no doubt that the intel- 
lectual activity of shoemakers is, or it may be 
fairer to say, ■svas greater than that of any other 
body of workmen. Thi.s was more noticeable, 
it may be, fifty or a hundred years ago, before 
education was so generally dilfused as it now 
is. Then they were recognised as singularly 
advanced in shrewdne.ss, power of argument, and 
logical deduction, and in thoughtfulness. ■ Their 
mental vigour took them into tangled fields of . 
speculation, and led them to study their national • 
literature with exceptional assiduity* b Local 
preachers, class leaders, and eloqv.ient advocates 
many of them were strenuous political parti- 
sans, and agitators lor many reforms ; and 
often their ineditatioiiB led them also into theob';- 
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^THE LEOPABD MxiMbATEE. 


logical liighwavs and byways, wliere tbeir itietliod unfortunate tendency to degenerate into macliine'> 
of trtivelling was not of the ortliodox kind. Tliey made nienj as eommonplace, and siereutyped, and 
seemed to beat out their theoiies as they beat hopelessly uiiinteresting as tlie shoes they helj) 
out their lefitlier ; and every nail they drove into to manufacture. ’ 1 

tlie sole of a shoe was as a stroke driven home ' A_ 

ill the process of mental construction. 

Novelists and poets have been prone to people THE L EOF All I) MtAN-EATEIL 
tbeir works witli sboemakers. Kingsley, Dickens, . , mt ? t .-1 

Lyttou, Macdonald, and others have described t ! 

slioemaker types; and it lias been remarked as been received iroin India. ^ Lpwards of 

significant that when writers such fis Haainah one luni dnid aiul fifty poor natives in the llajshye | 
'More wished to convey their moralities tbrougli district (or county) of Lower Bengal liave been | 
a homely medium they cliose shoemakers, and killed by a leopard. It is hardly necessary to .sny 
set them talking in tlieir slirewd and suggestive that the. people of the villages, over an area of 
way. It may be tliat notable .shoemakers wo^^ a.l)Out forty isqiiare miles, in which the animal 
have been noteworiliy whatever their occupation committed its ravages were redmaal to a state of 
in life. It may be that Thomas Edward, tlie misery and terror until tlieir enemy was slain. 
Scotch naturalist, whose life Smiles so admir- The Chwenimcmt of Bengal during the past year 
ingly describes, 'would have been as earnest, has been spemling hiuidreds of thousands of 
as devoted, as enlightened, and as persevering, rupees to prevent the death of any of its native 
if he had been a stonemason or a smith or a subjects from starvatiori or famine ; but, so far 
carpenter. But the fact remains that he was a as can he ascertained, the same Govern nient only 
maker of shoes, and that it was in the intervals offered a reward of fifty rupees, instead of the 
of this not veiy inspiring trade, and in spite of ordinary reward of live rupees, for the destruction 
the difficulties which poverty and misunder- of this terrible leopard, which, towards the end 
standing put in his way, that he did so nmeh in of its career, was killing women and children at 
the intoreats of science, and secured recognition tlie rate of two or three a 'week, 
very late in the day as a man of altogether excep- | The special interest and importance of the case 
t i on al cd aims to honour. | is derived from the fact that a leopard is not 

Yet in spite of the conditions which seem to risually addicted to taking human life. Every- 
fuvoiir the mental development of shoemakers, body has heard or read stories of man -eating . 
til ere have been those who scouted tlie occupation, tigers; luit in the records of Oriental spoi-t and 
In tlio Border town, of St Boswells tliere was a natural history, there is, I believe, no mention of 
shoemaker named Jolin Younger, who wrote liis , a systematic man-eating leopard. AYulvt;s and 
autobiography. The passion for pen-work will jackals are 'well known as prowling aboul villages 
.show itself, and Younger needs tidl lunv it ' and carrying oil* little cbildj’cu almost before the 

was debated in Ids boybood whetbur be or bis eyes of tlieir ]iarents. The leo})ard has Leen 
brotlicr should go to the university. The chois.-e always regarded, as the chief enemy of gouts a.nd 
for this distinction fell on the brother. ' Bo | of poultry and of the village dogs. J t has seldom . 
George got on with his JjuUii, whilst 1 got on ! trie'd to molest human licings who did not firat 
with my shoemaking and mending the best ialerfere with it, The lute .W.r Wood, in his 
way T could. Tliis craft of mine wa.s the most po])u1ar work on Natural Histtu-y, tluis doscilbes 
unprofluctlve and vexatious bvesiness, after all the leopard : bln its own country Ibe let)pard is 
— a constant .botheration, wdiat with pleasing my as crafty an aiiijual as our British fox ; and being 
customers and looking after my journeymen, who aided by its active limbs and stealthx" tread, gains 
Oiteii w’ould not or could not attend to matters quiet admission into many spots where a less 
so pointedly as wars found absolutely necessary, eautious creature could not plant a step wdthout 
This through a lifetime ha.s entailed a w’orhl of giving an alnriiu It. is an inveterate chicken- 
hourly care and extra enre on myself, with a stealer, creeping l)y night into the lien-rousts, in. 
supej'-siifficiency of daily vexation. If 1 had my spite of the 'watchful do^gs that are on their posts 
life to begin again just now, I wauild rather at as sentinels, and destroying in one fell swoop the 
once commence henchman to the gipsy king- entire stock of poultry that happen to be collected 
fisher ill the most troubled 'waters above-ground under that roof. Even should they I'uo.st out of 
than be a village slioemakei’ on the most jiromis- doors, they are no less in danger, for the leopard 
ing conditions ever brought '\vithin the vision of can clamber up a pole or a tree with marvellous 
a poor son of the lliere seems a querulous rapidity, and ’with his ready pmv strikes rhnvn 

discontent about this ; the causes assigned are the poor bird before it is fully awcikeiiod.^ From 
iusufiicieiit for vexation so great ami continuous ; tbD q nutation it may' be seen that a leopard was 
and one must fear that John Younger had ever looked upon by' a generally wcdi-inforiued' English 
a longing eye on his brother George’s Latin and naturalist , as little more than large eat,' the, 
higher opportunities. A shoemaker who thinks deodly enemy of poultry. But this is too favoiir- 
much is of km inisantliropie ; and yet better be able a view of ik character. A leopard woiiM 
a good shoemaker than a bad pbilosopher. These prefer a goat or a slicep to a.fowl if it could get 
remarks, however, have not the same imexcep- them. It will occasionally^ kill -a calf jf it finds 
tional application to the present time that they the little animal without the protection of the. 


have to the time just past. Shotunakei's are not mother-cow. It is very much addicted to killing 
nowadays so strongly individualised. They arc dogs. The annals of the Indian hill-stations, sneh 
items in a factory ratlie!' than self-complete units as Simla and Mussoorie, contain many stories of 


. ; items in a factory rathe!' than self-complete units as Simla and Mussoorie, contain many stones of 

■ . in a' particularly vigorous .system of lilA There the pet dogs of iadic.s being carried off befoj'e ' 

is a good deal of the old character left ; but part their eyes. Even a huge dog of the Nexv found-- ,' 

, obit has gone; and many shoemakers show an laud breed has been known to tremble with tear ■ 
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at (iiKling itself within scent of a leopard. Any 
fierce tlog, such as a rnasthi or bulldog, on smelling 
a leopard', will rush to attack it; but a dog of this 
kind should always he furnished with a broad 
leathern or metal spiked collar, to protect its neck 
from the jaws of the leopard, which invariably 
tries to seize the dog by the back of the neck, 

A leopard has been known to attack and 
severely wound a man who baa gone to the rescue 
of his own kids or fowls, or who has volniitarily 
waylaid and attacked the wild beast. But it is 
quite a new thing that a leopard should assail 
uiioflbndirig hnmaii beings and carry off their 
bodies to "devour tbetn at its leisure. Tigers, 
especially man-eating tigers, are now seldom to 
be found ; but leopards are still numerous in and 
about the villages of some parts of Lower Bengal, 
where the jungle, or nmlergrowth of slinibs and 
thorny plants, and the high grass afford them 
shelter. It would indeed be a terrible thing if 
every leopard in Lower Bengal were to take to 
killing and eating children and women, after the 
manner of the beast which has been devastating 
the villages of Eajsliye. 

It was ill the mouth of July 1890 that informa- 
tion %vas given to the Rajshye police tluit a gill 
aged four and a boy agecLseveir had been kille 
and eaten by a leopardV The report was at first 
not believed. It was rather suspected that the 
chihlreri had been murdered, or that jackals had 
cuTiled them olL But in August the villagers 
came again to the police and declared that the 


finds that it is exceedingly easy to kill a defence- 
less child or nvomnn, 'whose delicate neck is 
crushed in an instant between its j^owerful jaws. 
There is no resistance ; and it may be that the 
leopard soon finds that human fiesh and blood 
are delicacies, such as tliey are said to he in the 
opinion of most cannibal tribes whose habits liave 
been so minutely described by the adventurous 
travellers who have resided among them. The 
first human lieing that the Bajshye leopard was 
known to have killed was a little girl about four 
years old. The child was playing in the court- 
yard of her parents’ house, when just before 
sunset the leopard sprang upon lier, and carried 
off the b(xly into the nearest high-grass jungle, 
and was beginning to devour it, ivben the out- 
cries of the assembled villagers caused it to leave 
the corpse. It would be monotonous to try to 
give the particulars of every separate victim. 
The leopard usually made its attack about sunset. 
One evening a woman of thirty and her son of 
ten were returning from a neigldaouring market. 


The leopard sprang upon the boy; but the 
mother bi\T 


leopard, had been seen to kill a boy aged eight, 
,d tha 


and that on another day it had carried oft a bti])y 
only six weeks old. Still the police and the 
superior aiitliorities were incredulous, and nothing 
further occiiri'ed till December, when inforniation 
was given tliat a boy of seven bad been killed Ijy 
a leopard. The villagers persisted that it was one 
and the same leopard that had committed all 
these ravages. They described it as a large luMvy- 
shouldered beast, with rather a sluu-t tail. There 
is much difierence in the size of leopards ; and 
when the skin of a dead leopard is measured from 
the tip of its snout to the end of its tail, tlu^ 
possessor of a long tail may be represented as 
a large animal,, whereas its head and neck and 
body were really on a small scale. Any one who 
looks, at the leopards in their dens at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens can see for himself how much 
the aniumls differ in size and suUslance. Be this 
ns it may, the story of the villagers was .soon 
confirmecl by the renewal of Ihe let'qxird’s 
ravages; for in January 1891 them wore no 
fewer, than eight victims. The following list 
shows how its. depredatimis were continued. 
1891—- January, eight hiimnii beings; Febiaiary, 
two ; larch, six ; April, one ; Sliiy," seven ; June, 
six; July, seven; August, fourteen ; September, 
twelve 5 October, twelyo ; B'ovemher, ten *, Decem- 
ber, thirteen. 1892— January, .fourteen ; Febru- 
ary, twenty-one 5 March,-, thirteen ; April, otie. 

■ It is probable that the number in April might 
have -increased, but fortunately on the 6 th of 
April the leopard ivas killed Jby a- party of 

■ sportsmen, and there was an end ' of the destrnc- 

: It' will be. observed that, tlie oht dloctrine of, 
nemo 7‘*epm^te fmi to the nmh* 

eating' leopard. ‘ the natural fear of man' deters 


nvely ran to defend him, when the 
leopard seized her by the neck and killed her, 
ami then carried o,ff the boy’s IkhB' into the 
jungle to devour it. This ewas seen by several 
other persons returning from the market, who 
lied as fast as they could. On another occasion 
n, cowherd, on arising in the early morning, 
missed his mother, who luul been sleeping in 
the same hut at a few yards’ di.-tanee from him, 
AA^hen dnvliglit appeared, he saw a naked bcidy 
lying in the courtyard of the lionsc, and be found 
tiuit it was his mother’s corpse. Her neck had 
heen broken, and the leopard having sucked the 
bhxal, had left the body whore it lay. The body 
was still warm, and tlie. leopard had probably 
slunk off on seeing the son moving about. The 
leopard seems hardly ever to have attacked a 
grown-up man, although it is stated tliat six 
grown-up men died in the course of the year 
from ivoumls received by them in attacking it 
and trying to rescue a victim. 

It is hardly necessary to say that many attempts 
were imule by dilforent persons, European and 
initivo, to kill the leopard as soon as its ravage.s 
became notorious ; but they wore unsuccessful. 
The explanation given is that the leopard h.ul 
itsedf in the fields of high sugar-cane, which 
were impenetrable to man and elephant. The 
sportsmen usually took out some elephants 'when 
they wmnted to kill the leopard ; hut it is very 
litdo use to hunt for a leopaial with two or three 
elephants ; for the elephants may not be sent into 
the sugar-cane crops, and if there is no sugar- 
cane, a leopard can easily hide itself in the thick 
grass and scrub jungle so as to be invisible to the 
rider of an elephant. It is true llmt on the day 
when the leopard waas killed, there were nine- ■ 
teen elephants brought into the field, and they ' 
succeeded iu driving it out, beating Bhoulder to ’ 
shoulder, from a patch of high grass in which’ 
it was trying to hide itself. But the leo]iard - ‘ 
was not found, or put up, by the elephants,' A.^ 
poor man, whose wife had been killed by^tlie, 
leopar<I, had seen the beast .climbing ux-> iJito” ’a,' 
tree, ,and he* ran to tell the sportsnieii.A where it 
'wm - When it came down- frbnv thA tree, It was 
e<^sy to, surround and’ aftex' a eoiisiderahle .■ 
number of shots,, the leoxiard , was killed, It '■ 
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was a male, au<l its ieiF^th was six feet six 
inches, the head and shuiilders btdiig abnormallr 
large, The skin when cured was stretched to 
seven feet nine inches. 

Doubtless, there was no want of cmtrage on tlio 
part of the gentlemen who went out to try t!> kill 
the loopartl ; but they seem to have been rather 
inoxp(n*ienced sportsmen, and they did not kmnv 
how to limit a leopard. If tliey Imd Inul the 
good fortune to read 'Mv F. lb Simsoids Hporl la 
Eaduvti Beiujal^ they wnuhl have, found viduahle 
instruction in the two fdiapters that lie lias writt(?n 
on Leopanls. Tn the first place, the leopard 
should be sought for and shot by the sports- 
man on foot. Mr Simsnn writes thus : ^ I con- 
sider that exposure to a leopard on foot, witli duo 
precaution and a proper weapon, is only a fair 
sporting risk, and acchlents must happen occasion- 
ally,’ Mr Simson is certainly entitled to sp(‘ak. 
lie shot many leopards on foot ; lie was twice 
badly wounded by a leopard, but on one of these 
occasions a third leopard unexpectedly attacked 
him from behind, when lie liad <already killed two 
others in the same x>Jifcch of grass jungle. Afr 
Simsoii mentions that an old French gentlemn.n 
whom he knew iised to go about hunting for 
leopards with a nondescript sort of dog, lialf 
pariah, and half s]panieh ' When tliis dog smelt 
a leox'iavd, he would cock his ears, and jioint out 
from a respectful distance where tlie leopard lay. 
The Frenchman kexifc on xieexnng and peering 
about, wholly regardless of anything the loopari! 
might do ill the way of attack, till he could sight 
the animal. lie then killed him, almost to a 
certainty, with a single shot.’ Mr Sinison goes 


on to say that he has hunted leopards with dng.Mj j 


and has been at several smdi hunts witli oilier 
people’s dogs. Eut dogs are either too timid or | 
too plucky, and the plucky ones that go at tlie ■ 
leox)ard get killed. Still the dogs hed]) to find 
the leoxiard, ami it scorns that they miglii liave 
lieeu used with more advantage in seeking for 
the man-eating leopard. But to use dogs effectu- 
ally the sportsman must be on foot. There is 
no chance of a good combination of dogs with 
elephants, for the latter hate the dogs, and will 
run away from them ; and the dogs mistrust 
the elephants, and de<.dino to Ini at. Finally, 
no use seems to have been made of trackers, 
or of seeking for the leo'pard by its footprints 
on the mud a.fter rain. Professional trackers 
are almost unknown in Bengal j but an English- 
man fond of sport soon teaches himself how 
to track, and can impart the knowledge to one 
or more of his own native servants. 


ABOUT LOCO. 
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Thb enterprising Englishman who emigrates to 
the south-western Xirairies of N'orth America with 
a view to ranching, has many trials awaiting lam 
of wliich he little dreams in Old England | but 
to my mind the worst evil of all is to find one’s 
self unwittingly the purchaser of a ranch on 
wliicli Loco is found. Few peoxde ^vlio have not 
been .out M^est know anything about this pktnfc, 
which 'Is so much dreaded by ciittle ranchmen, 
and therefore I think a few remarks' about it may 
3iot' prove uninteresting to some readers.* 


This loco is a pretty plant, sometliing like a 
vetch in appear, -uice, with wlnte, purple, and red 
dowers. Tiie leaf is alternately piimato, and tlm 
leadet lanceolate. It is the first green herhago 
that springs ux> after the long winter, and perhaps 
that is the reason it seems irresistible to some 
caf.tlo in the early spring. It takes its name from 
n ili'xican word meaning Dmul and it is often 
e.fdlcd the MJrazy MT;ed,’ from the direful ed’ect 
it has iiXKm cattle or linrses if eaten in any 
r|uantity. At Ihe commencement, the poison 
setuiis slow in sliowing its»fif ; fhc; first symplom 
usually being a dull glassy look in the eyes, 
which gradually seem to dilate and become wild 
and staring. To an cx|Kuienced ‘ Westerner’ this 
is snflicieut warning, and if he is wise, he will 
remove, tlie animal at once to some distant pasture 
free from ihe vreed, for if left to graze on the 
dangerous herb, the symptoms will become more 
Xwononneed, tlie vision becoming impaired, and 
the victim developing an ax:)titu<le for indulging 
in grotesque antics, sometimes rushing madly 
about as if demented. IVlmn horses are alTectefl, 
they generally show it first by being troublesome 
in harness, balking, backing, and often roaring 
and hurling themselves backwards. A ‘locoed’ 
horse has tlie greatest objection to liaving its Iieml 
toncliod in any way, and conseqneiitlj is difficult 
to harness. 

Tlie last stage of the disease is a gradual waste 
ing away of the animal ; and this ends fatally. 
I once saw a cow that was badly ‘ locoed the 
X>oison had got thorouglily into lier system and 
she Wiis ms thin as a I’aik Mcr ribs sliowed plainly 
through the skin, and she was so weak she couh'l 
hardly sta,nd. Her owner luul kept her shut in 
cl conn] away from the fatal .loco, ami fed her iipi 
well ; but she was too far gone, and got so 
wretched at last that a bullet x^it an end to her 
sufi’erings. 

Strange to say, cattle born nu the xirairies seem 
instinctively to avoid the x>hant ; ami it is cliieJiy 
imported animals, often valiiablo biglngrnde 
beasts, iljat fall virtiins to their x^nrtiality for it. 
It is very difneiilt to eradicate loco once it has. 
got a firm liold on a pasture, and I believe tlie 
best thing is to x^bmgh up the land, Tt grows im 
big x>fd^-dies, and in the ‘fall’ the large pods con- 
taining the seeds burst and are carried on by the 
winds" to Bpiread elsewhere, ■ , ,• 

I ivas for some time on a rancli where loco 
flourished w’oiiderfully, in sxdte of the owneFa 
elTorts to get ridi of it.' He was advised to drowui 
it first with water from the irrigation ditches, 
and tliftn let the hot sun scorch it up. Fote that 
under this tri3at3nent it throve ■ and spread ! 
Again he vras told, by nxi ‘ old-timer’ tlhit the 
only thing was to cut it down Just Indore it 
seeded and burn it* He'’ did sojjand the next 
year his best hay x^utch was thick vvitli loco 
blossom. Although there is a prevalent idea that 
loco Imy is harmless, my friend .wonbi not nm 
the risk of givnhig it tp 'hia horses, and lost the 
crop* " ^ 


1 once helped to drive a cow. from a loco x^atdr 
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to a corral ; tlio distance was not a inili^, and yet 
with the help of another rider it took ns two 
hours and a half to succeed. The cow ran all 
over the place in a silly dazed way, until we got 
our two horses close along eacli side of her, so 
that she could not turn easily, and with diilienUy 
kept her moving on straight ahead. Her siglit 
seemed peculiarly defective ; on tlie way, she 
fell clumsily into an irrigation ditch that she 
could easily have crossed, and we got her out 
with no end of trouble. Again, coming to a 
fence-pole lying on the ground, .she stopped 
abruptly and commenced dancing and plunging 
about in front of it for some minutes ; then, witli 
a great bound, she jumped over it as if it was 
two or three feet high! A ‘locoed’ horse of 
mine while feeding quietly in the .stable one 
inorniiig was seized with a spasm ; it reared 
suddeiil)% threw itself backwards and broke its 
iieck before two men who were .standing by could 
do a thing to try and save it. 

A few years before I went to the southern part 
of Colorado, where I first came across loco, the 
weed was spreading so rapidly there that tlui 
Ooverimient otlered" a bounty for every ton of 
it dug up by the roots, wdiicli was to be de- 
stroyed after being weighed. Tliis wise measure 
for battling with the evil was frustrated by the 
greed of some of the Mexicans and lower stamp 
of ranchmen, who, tempted by tbo reward, actually 
cullivatevl the plant as a protUal>le speculation, 
until their unscrupulous buHiness was suspected, 
and it was ileenied. expedient to take off the 
bounty, a.s the amount of loco that was produced 
seemed incredible. 

There are niaiiy tlieories all oat about loco 
among Westerners. Some maintain that it is not 
the plant at all that doe.s tlio mischief, but a tiny 
red worm tliafc is found only in its routs, and that 
animals that are ailected must first eat tlie rout 
and swallow the worm. One man will believe 
that this worm attacks only the iiifcestiiie.s, and 
another will declare that it finds its way at once 
to the brain. In defence of this worm theory 
it is urged that botanical experts have failed to 
discover anything supposed to he injurious to 
cattle or horses in the specimens of the plant sent 
to them for analysis. One during ranchman 1 
knew actually tasted the leaves, and .said they 
had a strong flavour of salt about tliem, wliicli 
would doubties-s be acceptable to bovine palate.s. 

' I was once talking to an owner of a large horse- 
ranch, and having noticed tliat loco grew abund- 
antly on tlie laud, but that his horses looked none 
the W’^orse for it, I asked the reason. He told me 
he had lost many until he heard accidentally that 
salt and . coppera.? together made an effectual 
antidote to the poison ; fur by the way he main- 
tained that the-, plant , was injurious in itself, and 
■quite repudiated the -worm theory. He said that 
since he had left the ■ remedy wlicre the animals 
could always get at it, he had not lost one. It 
'heiemed hard to believe in this somewhat bomce- 
opatlxic treatment of the disease, but thi.s horse- 
owner had the, greatest faith in its efficiency. I 
xiever met any one else wdio ’ had tried the daring 
oj^periment .1 was nuich interestedHn, tlie nox- 
io|tS',pjant,;and''^ all loop cases'' that came 

Tpyder buy = nbtic;e‘ carefully.. ; but wlmthbiytlie 

/troulxlo duases fropi; ppisoxious leaves or, yworins' j 
cannot tel]. X dried. some Specimens of the plant, 


i and sent them on my return to England to an 
! authority on such things, but lie was not able 
I to nanie it ; so I conclude England is at present 
■ free Iroiii the weed, and I hope she may never 
I liave any transplanted to her sliores. It may not 
I be unintere.stiug to clo.se these remark.s by saying 
I that in local! tic.s w’here loco is found, a word lias 
I been coined from its name, and if people are 
! deficient in intellect, or odd and eccentric, they 
; are cle.signated ‘locoed !’ 


IJSr PHILIPIIAUQII WOODS. 

Oh lovely woods of Philipliaiigh ! 

As through your leafy glade.? I wander, 

I watch the shadows come and go — 

I watch tlie .sunlight’s golden glow — 

And listen to the rippling flow 
Of Yarrow’s .streamlet, .gliding yonder. 

Oil peaceful woods of Philiphangh I 
bYhere tiny* rabbits frisk and gambol 
Along the path in baby play — 

Tbe mossy iKitih where hlooms of JrTay 
And l>ecchcii boughs o’orhaiig the way 
As slowly, idly, on I raniVkle. 

Oh happy woods of Pliiliphaugh ! 

YViiorc sounds the sweet wood-])igeo.n's cooing, 
And })heasaiit’s call, and blackhird's tiill ; 
'Where linches warhle clear and .shi ili, 

And thrashes pij)e wi1.li iiioliow tlirill : 

All songs of liojie, and love, and wooing. 

Oh frugraiit w'oods of Philiphauah 1 
There hawthorn ))ud.s sweet scents are Ideiiding 
"With violets faint, and primro.se pale ; 

Wliile piney odours on the gale 
A mms my .senses softly sail ; 

Incense from summer wiud.s descending. 

Oh dusky woods of Pluliphangh ! 

Famed in old times of war and glory, 

Where Oufch:uv Miut.'iy held his .sway ; 

Wliere fought Moiitro.se ids luckless fray — “ 
Y^hile Carterhaugh acro.ss the way 
Of playful elves slng.s gentler .story. 

Oh inystio woods of Pliiliphaugh ! 

Yon beckon me with magic finger ; 

For cool and calm as falls the dew 
From you far sky of tender blue, 

Y our spell upon me falls anew, 

As daily ’neath your shades I Unger, 

0 blessed woods of Philiphaugh I ' ' ' 

In days to come my inward vision 
Will bring me, down your paths to stray, 
Though earthly feet he far away-— 

Ami mem’nes bright will ever .stay, 

FliUng my soul with dreams Eiysian. • ■ > 


and Published by W*. & K. Chambeies, Limited, 
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NOVELISTS’ PICTURES. 

The spread of education and the growth of Free 
Libraries have iiiidoubtetlly stimulated the appe- 
tite for hctioii, and added largely to the great 
army of novel-readers. The novelist may regard 
the fact with unconcealed exultation ; tlie inun 
of serious iiiind, who likes his literature solid, 
aiul is not troubled with an excess of imagination, 
may deplore and condemn this development of 
tlie love for what he contemptuously styles ‘ light 
reading.’ Between these possible extremes is 
a muss of (iuctuating opinion. Many public 
speakers and writei*.s, when touching on this 
topic, appear to feel themselves bound to regret, 
ill a more or less half-heartetl way, the over-pro- 
porllonate attention sliowui to fictiiai, as evidenced 
by library statistics^ and publishers’ returu.s ; 
while at the same time tliey are obliged to confess 
that, after ail, it is only a perfectly natural 
phenomenon, Novel- readers, who are of all ages 
and of all ranks, do not trouble themselves, much 
about the matter. Incident, character, gliastli- 
nes.s, crime, philosophy, theological discussion, 
liiuuoiir — all, as exhibited in ficti«)n, attract 
special classes of readers. A literature that can 
suit so many diverse tastes, and v/liich is read 
for such an iniiuite variety of reasons, needs no 
formal vindication. 

There is one feature in modern fiction of the 
better class which is especially attractive to 
dwellers in cities, and to all whose lives consist 
largely in a daily routine of bread-winning, but 
not specially interesting or inteliectiiaiiy stimu- 
lating labour. These readers find particular 
enjoyment in what 'we may call the novelists’ 
pictures. Landscape, seascape, still-life, rural 
life, are all to bo found, with many other kimls 
of art, often in great perfection, in the pages 
,ol popular novels. These pictures can be en- 
joyed without reference to the stories in which 
they appear ; and one striking scene of natural 
beauty may remain photographed upon the mind 
when plot and dialogue, incident and character, 


have all vanished into the limbo of forgetful- 
ness. 

Scott, encyclopaedic novelist as he is— touch- 
ing all themes, and adorning all that he touches 
—has not many .set scenes of .sea- or land-scape, 
but his interiors are inimitable. The description 
of the Antiquary’s study, with its miiltifariou.s 
contents and wealth of learned litter, is a master- 
piece ill the Dutch or Flemish style. Other 
.striking pictures of the same school arc the 
drinking-bout in Luckie Maeleary’s cluinge-house, 
whicli so narrowly escaped a tragic ending ; the 
Alsatian tavern in the Fortunes of Niyel where 
Duke Hildebrud admits the fugitive Scotch lorti 
to all the privileges of the Whitefriars ; and more 
than one scene in Rub Iioy. 

Dickens has not much to show in the wmj of 
laudscapic ; but the harsh ugliness and mist-laden 
desolation of the river-aide marsh districts haunt 
the memory of the reader of Great Exi)eotatiom, 
A few bits might be recalled ; but, as a rule, the 
picturesque in landscape is not much touched 
by tlie author of Fichwir.h The .same may be 
said, though not so strongly, of Thackeray. It 
would be difficult to point out any complete or 
striking picture either of land or sea scenery in 
any one of his novels. Character and humour 
are all in all 

Hawthorne has several pictures of singular 
interest and force. Most striking of all, perhaps, 
i.s that scene in the Scarlet Letter where Arthur 
Dinimesdale, conscience-driven, ascends at dead 
of night the platform of shame, ’where he k 
joined by Hester and the child. All three suck 
denly stand revealed as the glare of the lightning- . 
Hash for a moment lights up the sleeping town, 
and .shows the strange scene of midnight pen-' 
ance to the eye of the single witnes.s, the mock- 
ing ‘Roger Chillingworth. Many of Hawthorne’s 
short .sketche.s are simply pictures drawn by a 
master-hand, which, being drawn, are left to tell 
their own tale and point their own moral Some . 
are wonderfully vivid. ^ There are few more 
impressive things in literature than Young Good- 
man Brown, wherein the night-walk through the 
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forest and the scene of liellish revehy at the 
great gathering of the witches are depicted with 
extraordinary power. 

Among more recent novels, Ifr William Black’s 
are pre-eminently rich in pictorial wealth. "W ith 
such a book, for example, as JFhite Whigs in his 
hands, the city -bound reader can behold a suc- 
cession of invigorating sea-scenes. A few strokes 
of the novelist’s pen and he is in the midst of 
a broad sweep of sunlit sea; above him sivains 
the bellying canvas, and beyond the few feet 
of shining deck heave the deep green surges. 
He feels the spray upon his face, and the salt 
sea-breeze upon his cheek. What more delightful 
picture than this can be revealed to the mind’s 
eye of a reader by the fireside, on a December 
or January evening, when the actual world out- 
side offers nought but mud and mire, damp, 
darkness, and cold '? Scenes of this kind abound 
in Mr Black’s books ; but landscapes also are not 
wanting, as no reader of the Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton will need to be told. There is a 
lovely morning picture of woodland scenery in 
Qreen Pastures and Piccadilly. The early, golden 
light strikes through the long lines of the trees 
in a Burrey wmod, and a lady, who lias risen 
early to enjoy the sylvan scene, stands motiouless 
to watch the gambols of the rabbits that flash 
in and out of their holes, and are the only dis- 
turbers of the peace that lies brooding among 
the sun-touched trunks, and on the glorified 
: bracken and underwood. 

Sea-pictiiros of great force and beauty and of 
an infinite variety are to be found in the books 
of Mr Clark Bussell, a writer who adds to an 
intimate knowledge of every aspect of the ocean, 
an unequalled power of vividly presenting to the 
reader its every phase, its beauty, its music, and 
its grandeur* 

Beautiful and finished pictures of various kinds 
are also to be found in the works of many other 
living novelists. Ouida occasionally succeeds in 
a- very marked degree, but too often her pictures 
are painty and laboured, and sometimes gaudy. 
Thera are lovely view's of New Forest scenery 
in Miss Bradclon’s Vixen; and her most finished 
and artistie novel, Joshua HagganVs Daughter^ 
contains more than one picture of Oornisli furze- 
grown common and breezy hill-side that live 
in the memory.' In George Meredith’s Richard 
,B\veTel there is a beaiitihil river-side scene, 
■wherein young Richard first experiences the 
delirium o! ybtifchfui love, which in any codec- 
tioir.of novelists’ landscapes “would assuredly take 
high rank. Borne of Mr Walter Besnufe’s stories 
of the last century contain elaborate and very 
carefully finished drawings of quaint interiors, 
j The curiously-named story, The 'World went very 
. weU Then^ begins ^witli a singularly vivid and 
■faithfiib .reproduction .of- ah ancient apothecary’s 
shop tunl its adjoining liying-rpdnn- 


ever forget that country carpenter’s shop, sweet, 
with the fragrance of newly-cut wmod, wdiere the 
slant beams of the evening sun light upon the 
stalwart figure of Adam singing as he works. 
Admirers of Mrs Poyser do not need to be re- 
minded of the many delightful pictures of grange 
and farmstead, and of the rich, cultivated land- 
scape of Central England, that adorn the 2^uges 
of Adam Bede and other novels by the same hand. 
In her later works, wdiore the style becomes more 
artificial, and wliere the iniluence of the sweet 
Warwickshire meadows and woodlands has only 
too evidently yielded to that of modern phil- 
osophy and metaphysics, George Eliot’s brush 
loses much of its pictimesque power. Occasion- 
ally there is a touch of the earlier nianner. In 
Theoifhrastus S%icli there is a passage in the essay 
on ‘Looking Backward’ which is strongly remi- 
niscent of Mrs Poyser’s country : ‘ And then the 
tiled roof of cottage and honie.stead, of the long 
cow-shed where generations of the milky mothers 
luive stood patiently, of the broad-sliouklered 
barns where the old-fashioned flail once made 
resonant music, wdiile the watchdog barked at 
the timidly venturesome fowls making pecking 
raids on the outfiying grain — the roofs that have 
looked out from among the elms and walnut 
trees, or beside the yearly group of hay and 
corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, 
gathering their gray or ochre tinted lichens and 
their olive-green mosses under all ininistrieB.’ 
j Like all great writers, George Eliot recognises 
I the village inn as the glass wherein country 
, humour and manners mirror themselves. The 
immortal scene at the ‘ B.aiiibow ’ in Silas Alarner 
is perfect in drawing as in humour. Another inn- 
gathering of a difierent kind is that at the ‘ Sugar 
Loaf’ in Felix Holt., where Boniface proclaims his 
political creed in a delightfully simple and yet 
comprehensive fashion: ‘I’ll plump or 1 11 split 
for them as treat me the handsomest and are the 
most of what I call gentlemen ; that ’s my idee. 
And in the way of hacting for any man, them 
are fools tlnit don’t employ me.’ 

Scenes of rustic life and manners of another: 
kind are to be found in the Dorsetshire tales of 
Thomas Hardy. His books abound in cottage 
and tavern interiors, whose characteristics are 
graphically delineated in a few lines, while life 
is given to the picture by the Sliakespearean-iike 
humour of the clowns, with whose ways and 
modes of thought the Wessex novelist is so 
intimately acquainted. Mr Hardy, is also a master, 
of landscape. Casterbridge, or Dorchester, with 
its approaches of pillared shade, is painted "with, 
a loving hand in more than ope of his novels ; 
and the Wessex downs and fertile vales, dotted 
with many a quaint old crumbling church tower, 
are drawn with a vividness and , a feeling for 
natural beauty that afford a constant :to 
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beauties of Exmoor to many a wondering itiader 5 went from one .side to auotlierj and made white 
and the greater Devonian tablelaiidj Dartmoor, falls; but nowhere the smoke of a house, nor 
1$ a topic of which Mr Blackmore does not easily living^ creature but some eagles screaming 
weary. There are many pictures of it, both in a cliih’ riie scene changes to ‘a cleft in 

its sunny aspect, when from an unclouded sky head or a gieat inoimtain, with a water 

the suu l3ea4 fiercely o» miles of heather and . f ’ 

, , 1 . -i V c . hand a shaliuw cave m a rock, lii relies m-ew 

bog and granite rock ; and in its hours ot storm 

and tempest and driving mist, when danger besets farther on was cliaiiged into a wood of pines, 
the feet oE the unwary wayfarer at every step. Tlie burn was full of ‘Trout ; the wood of cushat- 

Its every aspect may be found depicted in a doves ; on the open side of the monutain beyond, 

masterly manner in Christoireli^ fAijjps the Carrier, whaupa would be always whiirtling, and cuckoos 
and other of Mr PdackiuoreT books. " plentiful’ Loch and glen ‘and mountain 


contain many exquisite word-pictures wmrthy to red with heather ; much of the rest broken up 
be placed beside tho.se which till the page.s of with bogs and hags and peaty pools ; some had 
his earlier and greater books. Jefferies lias .some- heea burnt black in a heath-fire ; and in another 
times been styled a cataloguer rather than a place there was quite a forest of dead firs, stand- 
paintex’ of Nature ; but the criticism i.« not just, skeletons. . , - . 

His effects are gained by the perfect rendering of . « every writer who cun paint a picture 

a multiplicity of details but the arrangement ot ^ ^5^,^ jif 

the uKiteriul is no mere dry, mechanical catalogue, before hi.s readers’ eyes. The rendering of colour 


Every stroke every detail tells, until the cure- p, a further dirticul'ty.' rootry lends itself more 
fully ana delicately elaborated picture is com- easily ^ the art. Shelley, when lone (le.scribes 

* . fTe shell that Ih^oteus presented to Asia, gives a 

Another grent master o tiie picturesque i.s perfect picture iii three lines : 

.Robert Loins Stevenson. Ihere ai'e sea-scapes in 

Treasure Island, and winter pictures of Anieri- See the palo ^ure f^^hag : 

can woods, deep iu snow and liaiiuted by the toSf like TuM 

steajtluly gliding lorms ot silent induins, in that 

vcondcrlTil romance .T/n Master of Indlmdrae, that Sbedley’s delicately Jieaii 


See the palo a^ure fading into silver. 

Lining it with a soft yet glowing light ; 

Looks it not like lulled music sieejiiug there? 


\vondaiIii\ iximimcii Tlu Master of Indlmdrae, that ^Sbcdley’s delicately Jieautifiil drawing and 
arc grav<2U deep on the mental retina of all KcatsT gorgeoiLs colouring arc beyoml the reach 
readers who are gifted with tlie smallest .spice f>f th^^ humbler arti.st in prose. The novelist’s 
of iiiiagiuatioiL The. latest of bis books, The pictures, life-like though tliey may be, must 
JVrockuT, has some veiy vivid pictures of tropical always partake to some dog.rec of a (Jnakcr-like 
storms in the South Beas, when ^overhead, the siiuplicity in tlie matter of colour, in coinpcn- 
wild hnnt.sman of the storm passed c(jntinuuii.sly nation for tlii.s defect, the novelist cun give us 
in one blare of mingled noises ; screaming wu'nd, greater fa’inness of outline and a more realistic 
straining timber, lashing ropets end, pounding rendering of details. And these two qualities go 
block, and bursting sea contributed.’ But it far to make the perfect prose picture that delights 
is, perhaps, iu Ki(hmp2yed that M.r Stevenson’s the eye of the reader, and' remains engraved 
descriptive powers are seen at tlieir best. The tablets of tlxe brain, a thing of beauty 

^ .ITight in tlie Heather ’ of Alan Breck ami poor which is a joy for ever, 

David .Balfour of Shaws is a cnutiiiuous panorama - 

of Highland scener}’’. Here is a v/esteru loch : 

* It was near noon before wm set out ; a dark T H E I U 0 N Y O F FATE, 

day, with clouds, and the sun shining upon little 

patches. The sea was here very deep and .still, chapteh viri,— ESOArEi). 

and had scarce a wave upon it, so tliat I must passed, but nothing fresh oci- 

put the wntei- lomy bps betore l could ^ curred to e.xcite further ahirm or sn.-spicion 

it to be truly salt. 1 he mountains on either side . v a. t n at ..1 t 1 A 

were high, rough, and barren, very black and f ot^ Ai;abei]a Akivor In Lord Urans- 

gloomy in the shadow of the clouds, but all remained a gue.st at the Hall, and was 

silver-laced with little watercourses where the imusually kind and amiable in Iiis manner to 
sun shone upon them.’ Without any attempt at her. Major Bowyer, on the contrary, preserved ' 
what is ordinarily called word-painting, with no an appearance of indifference, almost of contempt, 

' straining after effect by the use of extravagant which ill concealed the rage that fflled liis' mind 
and lar-f etched descriptions and similes, by the heart 

rfmple but masterly use of a few Imes ^ On the third day. shortly ' after breakfast,' " 

mm of a liighland glen is placed before m i ‘The sitting-ioom and asipd it he could speak ,, 

..dawn had come quite clear ; we could see tlie tio her, and being tc).ld to come in, he entered ' - 
stony sides of the valley, and its bottom, wdiich cautiously and closed the door, ,= 

bestrewed with rocks, and the river, which What is it, Thomas f she asked. ' , ' • 
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: ‘Are jQi\ quite alone, miss?’ 

‘ l^eSj quifee alone/ 

‘Excuse me, miss, but did you get a letter this 
inornirigl'' 

‘ Ko. Why do you ask'P , 

‘You won’t let master know that 1 told you — 
will yoiv miss?’ 

‘ No ; you may depend «:>n my secrecy/ 

‘ There was one for you, miss ; I saw it on the 
Major’s desk, I thought you wouldn’t get it, from 
what 1 overiieard. It’s a plot, miss, against you ; 
you are to be carried off and compromised — that’s 
what they said/ 

‘Waiosaidsor 

‘ Lord Graiisford and master. They talked 
about post-horses and chloroform/ 

‘How came you to hear all this?’ asked Ara- 
bella. 

Tiie man hung liis head and grew quite red in 
the face. ‘T heard your name, miss, and I 
couldn’t help it — 1 listened/ 

‘ Yery wrong, I know, Thomas ; but very fortu- 
nate for me. — Tliank you very much. This in- 
formation is most valuable. It is very kind of 
you, and I shall not forget it/ 

‘JUvSt one word more, miss. If you’ve any 
secrets, don’t trust ’em to ^Irs Manser ; she ’s in 
the plot.’ 

YHieii the man was gone, Arabella sat down to 
think. It was, then, as she liad suspected -“her 
letters had been intercepted. Fortunately for her, 
her suspicion had been .so far aroused that she 
had herself posted the last letter slie had written 
to Frank. This annoyed and vexed her beyond 
measure, for she had very little doubt not only 
that her letters had been intercepted but that 
they also had been read. That was, however, 
of small niomeiit. The idea of being compelled 
to maiTy Lord Cransford was most repugnant to 
her, and it was now evident that, by fair means 
or foul, her uncle intended she should be Lord 
Cransford’s bride ; and, if no other means would 
serve their purpose, her reputation was to he 
tarnished. She could hardly realise that men 
could be such monsters ; but at imyrate she must 
meet plot by. plot. She was not safe under her 
uncle’s roof,^ If she staid any longer at 01 umber 
Park, she felt sure her doom was fixed. She 
must either flee or tamely submit. She resolved on 
the former, whatever might be the consequence, 
^ and now thought of nofelimg but how this could 
be accomplisheil. 

' She was not long, in deciding on the course she 
' WQuhl take ; she had plenty of money, for the 
. greater portion’ of her quarter’s allowance was still 
. in hand and she had a goodly number of jewels, 
' many of .which were valuable. When all 'in the 
' house were asleep, she would steal down-stairs 
■ and make her escape. She would make her way 
' to\' London, take some cheafi lodgings in one of 
.the outskirts, and wait till she was of age. If 

wed, if she did not, change her mind, -she Tiad 
half decided ' she would go to him at oiiice and 


to lier guardian’s protection, she would work for 
her living — do anything, rather than be tied to 
vsucli a man as Lord Cransford. 

So the day passed ; and a little after midnight 
Arabella, dressed very plainly, opened her cham- 
ber door, and listened. All was silent. She took 
up her bag and umbrella and advanced to tlie top 
of the stairs, and again listened. All silent. 
She passed softly dowm the carpeted stairs, and, 
approaching the door, "was endeavouring to lift 
the great bar ■which secured the entrance, wdien 
she was startled by the sound of voices in angry 
altercation, and she paused, letting the bar drop 
softly back into its place. The next instant the 
study door was Hung violently oj^en, and Lord 
Oransfoi-d came out, cursing loudly, and vowing 
that Major Bowyer -was a cheat. For a moment 
Arabella was so paralysed with fright that she 
could not move. The light from the study fell 
full upon her, and she expected every moment 
to be discovered and dragged into the study and 
an explanation demanded. 

It soon became evident that the two men %vere 
in an advanced state of inebriation ; and the 
language used by Lord Ci’ansford was of such 
a character that her soul revolted at it ; but 
what roused her indignation most was to think 
that her uncle wanted to luarry her to such a 
man. The thought made her shiver. 

After a good deal of remonstrance and ]3er- 
suasion Lord Cransford was induced to return to 
the study ; tlie chjor was closed, and all w’as 
once more quiet. 

‘Ydiat should she do now?’wavS the question 
Arabella asked herself. SShould she unbar the 
door and make a dash for liberty? Or should 
she return to her room and \vait a more favour- 
able opportunity V 

She c-lmse the former, and agaiii essayed to 
lift the w’eiglUy bar— this time successfully. The 
key was turned ; the latch w’as lifted ; the door 
swung open ; there was a strong rush of air 
and then the report of a door closing. Arabella 
w^'ls staj’tled ; but she hud sufficient presence of 
mind to shut the Hall door quickly, yet quietly, 
and hurry off down tlie avenue leatiing to the 
lodge. She hastened on till she reached the gates, 
and, to her great disapjiointment found them 
locked. This, to a girl of Arabella’.^ temperament, 
was not an insnpei'able obstacle. She w'as strong 
and agile ; and finding a place in the wudl where 
she couhl reach the top, she drew herself up, 
dropping softly on the other .side. She paused 
fur an instant to listen ; not a sound could be 
lieard but the roaring of the wind. Thus far all 
had gone well ; and she started to walk along a 
country lane leading to a distant village. 

Major Bowyer was never an early riser; but., 
on the morning following Arabella’s (light, he- ■ 
was unusually late, both he and Lord Cransford- 
having indulged more freely than usual on the 
previous night. The first thing he did on enter-, 
ing the break fast- room was to inquire for Arabella, ' ' 
and he was told that she had not yet left her 
room. , ! 

' ‘ Go and call her ; tell her I hxi %vaiting for my 
breakfast,’ he said testily. , ' ’ ' ■ - , 

'■ Thomas left the roopi, retiirning in. a few ’ 
iiiiinites wdtli the intelligence that Missi Alswprtli '! 
was not in her room ; and her maid baid th£i?t tlw 
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bed had not been slepfe in. Search was at once 
made high and low, but no Arabella could be 
■found." .v 

Major Bowyers stern and dark though still 
handsome countenance was more dark and lowGr- 
irig than usual when he realised the fact that liis 
wicked plot had been defeated and that his victim 
bad escaped. He was still more anno3^ed wlieu 
Lord Cransfonl, on hearing of her llightj an- 
nounced Ids intention of throwing up the game 
and proceeding to London by the next train. 

IMajor Bowyer was, as may be imagined, 
dreadfully irate at Lord Oranshu'd’s desertion ; 
and Thomas and tlie grooms who were sent to 
scour the country in search of the fugitive had 
rather a bad time of it ; and in the end, when 
no tidings could be obtained of Arabella, I^fajor 
Bowyer retreated to his study, there to drown 
his anxiety and vexation in his accustomed pota- 
tions. 

Arabella, previous to starting, had cai'efully 
arranged her plan. She had decided that, 
instead of taking the train for London from the 
nearest station, she would w-alk to a small town 
some three miles distant, and take the down- 
train for Exeter. On her arrival she at once 
proceeded to the Q>ueen Street Station, with a 
view to bike the up-train by the South-western to 
Waterloo. Here, hndiiig that she had over two 
hours to wait, .she proceeded to a waiting-room, 
where she had not been long seated, when an ohl 
lady and liei’ maid entered and sat down not far 
distant. The lad.y seemed of rather a garrulous 
luitiire, and after dilating on the stupidity of rail- 
way directors in not having trains ready for 
people, and telling Arabella where she was gtiing 
to, she said: ‘You seem to have no one with j 
you, my child ; you arc very young to travel ' 
aloned ■ . I 

‘Yes, T am quite alone,’ replied Arabella. ' 

‘Ami where is your destination T 

‘London. ■ 

‘Have you frieiuls tliere V , 

‘No.’ 

‘ I hn not inquisitive,’ said the old lady after a 
pause; ‘but I should very much like to know 
what is the business which is taking you to 
London 

‘Ho business at all. Pve run away from my 
guardian.’ 

‘Runaway! What for?’ 

‘ Because he wanted to marry me to a bad man, 
a man I hated.’ 

‘And you are going to London alone, and have 
no friends there ! Why, cliild, you must be 
mad V 

‘Oil! I’ve got plenty of friends, but not in 
London and then the poor girl, who was moved 
by the tender tones of the stranger, told her the 
whole story. "When Arabella mentioned the 
name of Lord Gransford, the old lady started. 

‘Lord Gransford!’ she exclaimed. dear 

child, what an escape you’ve had! He’s the 
most disreputable young man I know. I don’t 
wonder at you running away ; but to go to 
< London without money or friends 1’ 

- ‘ Oh I I ’ve pleniy of money,’ retorted Ara- 
' bella ; ‘ so, if yon will help me to find respectable 
lodgings when I get there, you will be doing me 
d.'gkuit service.’ 


‘laalghigs, child ! Let you go into lodgings all 
by y<.uirseif ! Ko, no ; Thn going to take you 
home with med ' i 

‘Oh yes, gladly, if you will let me pay for my 
boai’d and apurtmeiils.’ 

‘ I don’t let apartments, and I don’t take 
boarders,’ replied tbe old lady, ‘but I wish to 
liave a companion for a time, and I have taken | 
a fancy to you, if you will come.’ i 

‘1 am nut sure,’ replied Arahella, ‘that I would, 
be right in engaging myself permanently, more 
especially that I have money to pay for whut I 
want’ 

‘ Ikm’t yon see/ answered the lady, ‘ tliat a girl, 
a, beautiful and attractive girl like you, living 
alone in lodgings, would be in great danger ? It ’s 
not to be thought of. You do not know me, and 
I admire your independence. Indeed, if you will 
not accept of ray invitation, I do not know what 
can be done ; however, we will talk more about 
it in the train, as I see Johnson has taken our 
tickets. You liad Letter get yours. Have you 
any luggage ?’ 

‘No, not any,’ replied Arabella, with some 
hesitation. She was looking with something like 
dismay at tlie grand gentleman in livery who 
addressed the little old lady us ‘ Your Grace V Bhe 
felt hot and red, and ready to sink into the earth. 
This lady to whom slie had offered payment for 
her Ijoard and lodgings was a l)ucbe.ss ! It was a 
dreadful situation ; but at the moment there was 
nothing to ha done but to get her ticket, which 
she did at once. 

When they were seated and tlie train had 
started, the old lady turned to Arabella and said 
hiugbingly : ‘.Now, cliild, will you refuse to 
accept my offei*, if i I'ofuse to take payment for 
your board and lodging?’ 

‘No, no/ repdied Arabcdla, blusliing hotI3^ ' 
‘Fray, pardon me; it was done in pure ignorance,’ 

‘I know it was, (diiid ; and I’ll foi'give you 
if you will let me slndter you for a time at least. 

I really tliink it was a special providence that 
arranged, we slioidd be tJuis tbrowm together,: 
There is no knowing wluit mipht have happened 
if I had not made a mistake in the train. You 
are young and iriexperiemaal. You say you liave 
money ; you might have been robbed.’ 

In " pleasant chat, the time passed quickly,' 
Arabella every minute growing more in love with 
this delightful old lady, who was doing all she- 
could to make the poor girl by her side feel at 
her ease ; ami the train steamed into ’Waterloo 
Station almost before she knew where she was. 

A carriage with more tall gentlemen in livery 
awaited them, ainl they were at once driven to 
a mansion in Berkeley Square. 

The Duke met his wife in the hall and greeted 
her tenderly. ^ . 

‘Nowq dolm, dear, I want to introduce this, 
young lady to your notice; but we’ll go xtp 
Into the drawing-rooin, because I ’m going to give; 
you a surprise.’ 

When they were alone, she commenced,: /This 
is ’Miss Arabella Alsworfeh, ' who has rim away 
from her guardian because he wanted her to 
marry our scapegrace of a nepdiew-; and '.this^ my 
dear’ — turning to Arabella— ‘is my husband, the 
Duke of Falmouth F ^ 

Arabella waa struck ‘ dumb with astonishmeBi 
That she should in this way liave stumbled iq>on 
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near relatives of tlie man slie was fleeing from 
seemed impossible. 

^Bo 3 "oii preferred to run away ratber tluui 
marry a liaiidsoine man, and bcicom.e a peeress, 
and the future Duchess of .Faiiuouth smiled 
the Duke. 

‘Yes ; good looks without good principles doirl ; 
go far with me/ said Aralxdla ; ^ and us for titles, 
if you will paialou me for saying so, I have never 
set much store hy tliemd 

^Yell, my dear girl,’ said the Duke pleasantly, 


There was silence for a few minutes, and then 
the Duchess said: ‘Come ivitli me, child, and 
we wdll make ourselves presentable ; the dinner 
bell will ring directl}’-/ 


TOE SENSE OF HEARING IN ANIMALS. 


‘I like your principles and 1 admire your frank- ; 


ness.' 

‘ So do I,’ interjected the Duchess. ‘ IVIiat 
do you think she told me, J ohn ‘I That she 
would not accept of my hospitality unless I let 
her pay for her board and lodging.’ 

‘Capital 1’ laughed the Duke. ‘What did she 
propose as a reniuueration V 

‘Oh, I don’t know— 'I did not ask her. 1 
offered to take her as a companion ; but I am not 
sure that she appreciated even that,’ said the old 
lady, laughing. 

Arabella spoke, half pleadingly. ‘ You said 
you' had forgiven me.’ 

‘So 1 have; but this is too good a joke to be 
kept a secret, and you see how my husband 
enjoys iU 

‘That is so,’ rejoined liia Grace. ‘But now 
for a moment let ua be serious. I knew, or 
fancied I knew, that, some day I should Iiave 
to be Introduced to a young lady rejoicing in 
the name of Arabella Akworth, and 1 was tpute 
prepared to iind her a silly, empty-lieaded girl, 
who wanted to become the wife of a lord, and 
dM not object to pay a good price for the honour. 
\VelI, I have had the pleasm-c of being introduced 
to her, and I find her a young huiy of strong 
" will and detenuined pLU‘po.se, who doe.s not care 
' a iig for titles.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Arabella, rising and making 
him a profound curtsy. ‘But,’ she continued, 
Hliere is one tiling to be said in extenuation of 
my bad taste in refusing to become Lady Crans- 
ford. Befo]*e I had the lion our of being intro- 
duced to your nephew I was engaged to auothej’ 
uiiim’ ■ 

‘ Ho, ho 1 this is interesting,’ said the Duke. 
‘May I be allow’eci to know the name of this 
favoured individual f 

‘Yes, certainly. It is Yhdlk, and he is a Clom- 
mander in the royal navy,’ 

, ‘This is really a most remarkable coinchleiice !’ 
exclaimed his Grace. ‘ Commander Yhiliis is also 
iny nephew/ 

‘Of course, he is/ laughed Arabella, ‘I knew 
that long ago ; he told me so when he warnetl 
me against Lord Crausford.’ 

‘lYell, my clear diild/ said the Duke after a 
'pause, ‘I congratulate you, Frank lYallis is 
: an hone.st man arid a . gentleman, and I respect 
him, , He and his mother have only two faults— 
they af'e very proud and very poor/* 

‘Oh, yoir mmt not .say- anything against 
, Frank r liaRlied 'Arabella,, ‘or-.I shall pick up 
|hy ' belongings and make tracks for Camden 
,Town oysome other suburban retmit/ - 
. /hl‘ake tracks I’ expostulated tlm Dpchessj ‘wlio 


.taught yori'to use such an expression as tluat?’ ' 

; ‘I doa’t^ know,, but I think it \va^' LqrlV Crans- 


It is not necessary to explain here the compli- 
cated .structure of the liunuin ear, nor the 
marvellous wuj^ in wliich rapid movemonls or 
vibratioms of the air, after reaching our outer 
car, are thence conveyed tt; the brniii, and there 
perceived as noise, or, if sufficiently regular and 
rapid, as musical sounds. lYe do not find exactly 
the same structure in other ereatui’es, nor is the 
organ of hearing always in the same place or 
of the same shape. YBiat is usually called the 
ear — that is, the external ear — is of course but a 
small part, and not a really essential one, of the 
organ of hearing. Some creatures have no ex- 
ternal ears ; while in others, such as hares, and 
also in nocturnal creatures, the external ears are 
very large, and serve as car-truuipets or resona- 
tors. Tlio.se living underground, on the other 
liand, have none, neither have re]>ti]es ; yet we 
know the latter can liear and be iiitiuenced by 
sounds ; indeed, snake-charmers all use music as 
one means of taming snakes. Beasts of prey, 
lions, tigers, &c., have their external oars .standing 
forward to catch Bounds in front. The creatures 
they hunt have theirs turned back, so that they 
may hear wdicn their enemy beliiud is piirsuiug 
them. The skate tribe, in contrast to this, have 
their external ear orilices on the lop of the head.^ 
The external eai*.s of bats are greatly developed 
in many, the}^ are longer tluin the head ; and in 
some kinds they are nearly as long as the body 
and head together ! They are also veiy mobile ; 
and the bat can, at pleasure, move each ear inde- 
pendently of the other, the better to catch .soiinds. 
The . feiinec, a si^eeies of fox, ha.s, however, the 
largest ears in proportion to its size of any 
animal. 

The auditory organs of different insects are not 
only in different parts of the body, but in some 
are in more than one part ; they ahso differ in 
construction, some being far simpler than others. 
There is evidently an organ of hearing in the 
antenna^ of some insect.?, though it may not be 
coiiiined to thi.s part of the body ,* in locusts, for 
example, the organ i.s in the abdomen ; %vhile 
gTaBBhopper.s and crickets have ears in their 
anterior legs. These latter are two oval, glassy 
strnetureB, whose purpose was for long a puzzle 
to observers ; they are 2 iOw, however, known to 
consi.st of a grou]) of cells varying in size, each 
cell being in connection with a nerve-ffbril and 
containing an auditory rod. 

The wood-cricket inuke.s a loud noise by rub- 
bing the edges of its wing-cases together. This 
noise is so loud that in .some countries It is kept 
in captivity as we should keep a bird, and its note ■ 
can be heard from one end of a village to another. ' 
Tliese are call-notes, or love-songs, and' are made 
by the males only. The comnmn ‘field-ciickot in 
the same way .sits ,at the entrance of its burrow 
strklulating or making this pemxliar note till a' 
female approaches ; then a softer note aucceedSi 
arid he- ‘ etesses 'the female witlr his . antknnr. ’ 
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lluis used lire diilereid;, but fche object of this 
insect music is the same. It is therefore certain 
tli.'it other insects of the same family can botli 
hear and take pleasure in the soinrls thus made 
by the males, or they would not be attracted by 
them. 

One other example of the fact that insects 
purposely make sounds in onlei* to be heard 
by their mates may bo given. The female of 
a pair of beetles was put inside a box, where 
the male speedily found her by the noise she 
nuulc, locating the sound by Ins antenme. He 
took no notice of her until this stridulating 
noise began ; so it; was not by smell he dis- 
covered her and further, lie failed to find lier 
when his antenmr were removed. Beetles and 
moths may also be fj'C([nently seen moving their 
antenna; towards the place from which a .sound 
proceeds. 

In a recent nimiber of Natxm (October 6, 
1892) Dr Alcock, of the Indian Marine Survey, 
describe.s a red crab wdiich has a stridulating 
apparatus similar to that of some insects. The 
object of the noise in thi.s case appears to be 
to prevent intruders from entering an already 
occupied burrow ; for if one approaches, the 
crab remonstrates, at lirst gently, but more and 
more loudly and shrilly if ihe intruder does not 
at once retreat. 

The mo.sqi.iito has feathered antenna^ and it lias 
actually been proved that the difierent minute 
hairs of which these feathers are really composed 
respond to dillereut note.s ; thu.s, some liairs 
respond strongly to the note 0 (five hundred 
and twelve vibrations per second), wliich E the 
note made by the female ; other hairs respond to 
other notes— that i.s to s:iy, the various liair.s begin 
to vibrate wlien their own special note.?, and those 
only, are sounded. It is as yet somewlnit nn- 
c.ertiiin wliether ants, bee.s, and wasps can liear ; 
or, at all events, if they can, their range of hearing 
must be very dilTorent fi’om our.'^, for they take 
no notice of .sound-s whether made by the voice, 
violin, or tuning-fork, wliatever may be tbeij* 
pitch. However this may bo, whether they can 
hear or not, ants appear to have auditory oigans 
in their anteniiio ; tliey are of a peculiar form, 
consisting of a long tube, sac, ami then a nerve : 
tliese may serve as microscopic stethoscopei?, as it 
were. A little creature something like an ant can 
certainly make a cJiirping noise by rubbing a 
ribbed surface on its body ; ants have a similar 
rasp or nutmeg-like .surface, though they make no 
sound that vm can hear, except, some say, a kind 
of whine when irritated may, howevex’, be audible 
to themselves. 

The^ .sounds made by many insects change 
according ^ to their feelings ; one wasp, a vei*y 
clever builder, brings the little pellets of eartli 
for its pouch-like nest with a .song of triumph, a 
busy hum .succeeding, as it begins work. Certain 
sounds are also said to accompany emdain acts: 
tlxus a sting is preceded by sharp aouiul. 
Bhake.speare appears to have known this, for, in 
Jiditts OiXsaVj Cassius says : 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

- f And leave them honey less. 

^ Antony, Kot stingless too, 

Brutus, O 3<'es, and soimdlcvSB too ; 

' ' For you have stolen their bnazing, Antony, 

And, veiy wisely, threat before you sting. 


An angry bee’s lium is different from the 
liiiin of the merel}' busy bee. Bees’ wings vibrate 
some four lumdred and forty times per second 
to make their ordinary sound, tliius producing 
the note A, but a tired bee make.s the note E, 
produced by three hundred and thirty vibrations 
a .second. A house-fly makes ulmo.st exactly the 
same note, its little wings actually vibrating 
three hundred and tbirty-tive times’ per second 
to produce its familiar and iiTitating buzz. That 
tliis almost incrmlible .s])ec*(l is x-eally attained, 
and is not mei’e giie.s.swork, i.s known in two 
way.*''. First, the exact number of vibrations 
necessary to jirodiice this sound is well known ; 
and still further to prove the fact, a tiy has 
been so fixed tliat each movement of its wings 
made a in ark upon a rotating cylinder; the 
marks w'ere then counted ; and tile calculation 
a.s to the; number of movements of the little 
fly’s wings, which had already been made from 
the sound produced, 'was proved correct. 

Spiders, too, can certainly hear. Many drop 
out of their webs on to the branches below — ; 
probably from the habit of thus protecting them- 
selves against wasps — on hearing a .shout or ; 
sound made by a tuning-fork ; others try to ■ 
seize it ; while a high-pitched shout caiused se%^eral 
of another kind (the diadema-s) to raise their 
leg.s and strike at the imaginary iirsect. Spiders : 
are equally attracted by notes of a lov^ pitclij; 
but a very loud sound causes them to retreat ; 
while a heated tuning-fork fills them with 
i terror. 

j Scoi'pions have a sensitive ear fur most sounds, 

I including those made by a violin. They are 
j even affected by sounds which are quite inaudible 
to the human ear (does it sound parad<»xical 
to speak of an inaudilde sound ?); while a tuning- 
fork so anger.s a scorpion timt it will atiempG 
to sting the fork, if near enough. Blowing air 
on. them immediately sto])s their liight. Two 
u.p])cndages — or antenna’-— under llie thorax of 
scorpions probably represent their organs of 
hearing. 

Eepliles, amphibia, fishes, and even creatures 
as low down in the scale of life as the jelly- 
fish, all have auditoiy organs; but wdiether. 
ibis always and necessarily implies the power 
of hearing, is .still somewdiat doubtful. 

Some molluscs, for example, the fresh- waterv 
mussel, can boast of auditory organs— of very 
, simple structure, it is true — in their feet ; so 
jean the cyclas, a bivalve. In fact, elo not vve 
I oimselves sometimes use other organs besides 
I the ear for hearing? After Beethoven, far ex- 
I ample, became deaf, he used to hear by pressing 
• a stick against the piano,, 'while the - other ; end 
touched his teeth. 

Birds undoubtedly have a very keen sense 
of hearing j thrushes may oftexi be. seen intently 
listening for worms underground, wliile^. many 
can also accurately imitate a great variety^ of 
sounds. Parent birds may sometimes be 
teaching their young ones to sing ; some young;' 
widens wore lately seen sitting in front their 
nioiher, who was singing ; one young bird tried 
to imitate her, but after a few xiotes, ’ failed. 
The mother then' began again, when - the ' young 
bird made a secona ami 'a third aittcmpt— at 
each singing a few more notes correctly! 

until the udxole song was learned. Each o! 
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young birds was taiiglit in the same way until 
all could sing. 

The higher animals, as is w'ell known, are 
conscious of sounds ; indeed, tlie horse and the 
deer have a very acute sense of hearing ; while 
many animals, the dog and tlie cat, for example, 
can discriminate between different tones in the 
human voice, and even between different notes 
in music. A dog distinguishes perfectly well 
between a scolding and a caressing tone ; wbile 
one dog was noticed invariably to bowl at tlie 
note D, whether plaj^ed or sung ; and Gautier 
writes of a cat that had a similar dislike to 
tlie note G, and always tried to silence the note 
or the person producing the sound. LivingK-tone 
describes a monkey concert be once overlieard : 
screams, chattering, the noise of pebbles dropping 
and of wood purposely struck against hollow 
trees, all combined to produce— as one can easily 
believe-— a quite unique effect. Then there are 
the howler monkeys of America, so called fj’om 
the hhleous noises they keep up the whole niglit 
long. Travellers say these sounds can be heard 
at distance of two miles, and that the 

imitation of various animals, together with the 
sounds of roaring, groaning, and moaning, are 
enough to make one believe that half the beasts 
of the forest are in deadly combat. These dismal 
noises are mostly made by the males ; the females 
join in, but witli a less harsh cry. 

Cows, again, arc very partial to music, and 
liave been known to follow a singer re- 
peatedly, as closely as possible. So will wild 
cattle. Ill fact, the power of singing has more 
than once been the means of rescuing people 
from certain death through a threatened stam- 
pede of wild-cattlc in the prairies of America, 

In the human ear tliere are fibres differing 
' in length and in tension, each — according to the 
ingenious theory of Helmlioltz, published a few 
yeans ago — responsive to a .sound of a certain 
pitch and to that only. From thii-ty to thirty 
thouBaud vibrations per second are the limits of 
sound u-sually audible to the human ear, or about 
seven octavos ; and in the ear are .some two tliou- 
sand eight hundred fibres, or about four liundred 
to each octave of sound. A difference of about 
one sixty-fourth of a tone is audible to a trained 
ear; indeed, some musicians can distinguish even 
smaller differences. A later theory, however, also 
propounded by Helmboltz, i.s that .<=!egments of tlie 
basilar membrane are stretched like a .serie.s of 
strings, with varying degrees of temsion, each 
string responding to a sound of a particular 
pitch. This latter view i.B supported by the fact 
that though bird.s have not these fibres — or rods 
of Coi'ti, as they are also called— they can 
distinguish differences of pitch. But, on the 
other hand, the result of experiments made on 
the Mysis^ or opossum shrimp, points to the truth 
-of; the earlier theory ..'This little crustacean has 
two ears, or auditory sacR, in its tail^ the different 
Iiairs on which respond to different Aiotos j thus, 
bn: blowing a. keyed horny one lialr was found 
,to respond Avealdy to B, but strongly to I> sharp, 
another to G ; and so oiu 

One other part of ' the inner ear ' must be 
noticed here— namely, tlie otoliths Or ear-stones, 
;;foiind i'll the seniicircular/cnnals, of which the use, 
to i;i.s a't all events, is not yet clearly uiidmtood, 
biii' which .are of great importance in the ears 


of some creature.s. The cru-staceu, for example, 
mostly have a very simple hearing organ ; it is 
merely a sac containing jiaid— in wliich are the 
otolillis or ear-.stones — with feathered auditory 
hairs, and is found at the base of the le.sser or 
inner ])air of antennm— the aiiteniiules. This 
sac is cast with each moult, and with it, of course, 
the ear-stoiie.s ; and it lias been observed that the 
Crustacea often actually pick up and place in 
their auditory sacs little grains of sand to serve 
as obdiths. Perhaps they intensify vibrations. 
They may easily be observed in the cod, in the 
shape of a Hat white stone in tlie interior of its 
head. A theory lias quite lately been advanced 
by Ihofe.ssor Crum-Brown to the effect that the.se 
otoliths, wiiich are closely connected wn’th the 
.semicircular canals, are really the organs of a 
recently-recognised sense — that of rotation; that 
is, that instead of the otoliths responding to 
auditory vibratioms, tliey and the ffiiid in tlie 
semicircular canals are aids to recognise changes 
of motion and its direction. (It would be out 
of place to refer at length here to the fact that 
one vertebrate, and only one, has but two, imsteiul 
of three, semicircular canals. If these canals do 
serve to indicate direction — the three canals 
corresponding to .space, a.s we know" it, of three 
dimeii.sioiis — doe.s the absence of one canal point 
to a po.ssibility of space being limited to tw'o 
(limcii.sious in some creatures'?) In the blind-fish 
these canals are found to be unusually large ; 

I wdiile the otoliths are sometimes mngle, some-, 
j times niuncrou.s. If single, they are free ; other- 
wise, they are held in position by the gelatinous 
surroundings. 

Animals may hear sound.s that are inaudible 
j to us. Certainly the sounds that give tbe keene.st 
]}lea.sure to many animals — eats, for example— are 
seldom capable of giving pleasure to us. We 
know", of course, thal sounds may be too low’ or 
too high— that is, the vibrations may be too slow’ 
or too rapid — to be audible to tbe human ear ; 
but it does i5ot follow’ tiuit'-.tbey are equally 
inaudible to diff'erently-timed ear.s. The limits 
of audible sotuul are not invariable even in the 
human ear : w'omen can usually hear higher 
sounds than men, and the tw’o ear.s are noi, as 
a rule, equally keen. A .sound may be quite 
inaudible to one person and plainly beard by 
another. Professor Lloyd-Morgan mentions as 
an instance of this a case in which the piping of 
.some frog.s in Africa was so loud to him as 
almost to drow’u his friend’s voice, but of which 
his, friend heard absolutely nothing 1 The same 
thing may be observed by any one pos.sessing 
the little instrument known as Galton’s wdnstle. 
The sound made by this whistle can be made 
more and more shrill, until at last it ceases to be 
heard at all by most persons. Some can still ■ 
hear it ; but by raising tbe sound still higher, 
even they cease to hear. The sound is still being 
jiiade— tliat is, the whistle is causing the air still 
to vibrate, but so rapidly that our ears no longer 
recognise it, though the existence of these in- 
audible vibrations is detected by a ''sensitive 
flame,'' as %va.s first showm by , Professor Barrett /. 
.in ib77, > ;; '' 

If dared, at the =close of such a long and,' ' 
we ,fear, somewhat dry article^ touch .npon meta- 
pliysioal subjects^ We*' should , point out what a 
.’wonderful: thought : is thus opened befoi’e us— ' 
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tliafc the world around us may be filled with all 
manner of noises and nutsical soundsj which only 
our deafness prevents us fj’om hearing, but which 
at some future day we may be able to i\3«mgnise. 
Instead of science and knowledge taking away 
from the beauty of the world, do they not imn- 
staiitly open our eyes to fresli wanders and 
possibilities, teacluiig us tliat the ^vorld is far 
richer, and vastly more intereBting, than we ever 
imagined it to be in the days of our ignorance 1 


THE YALLEY OF SHEITAN. 

A vSTORY OF TllK BHORB GHAT INCiRNK. 

By Hkadon Hill. i 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. ] 

A RAGGED blear-eyed vulture sat lazily preening ' 
itself on the topmost siumnit of ‘ The Duke's I 
Nose/, one of those solitary peaks which dot the ' 
slope of the ^yeste^n Ghats towards tlie plain of | 
the Konkan below, and which are in themselves i 
miniature mountains rising on the rugged face 1 
of the great range. The bird suddenly paused in 
its toilet and snifled the air. There was a mo- 
ment’s deliberation ; and then, as if ■with an eilbrt, 
it launched itself into the throbbing noontide 
atmosphere, winging its flight in ever-widening 
circles, which brought it at last within view of 
its quest. But instead of descending to a ready 
meal, the vulture was constrained to exercise the 
virtue of patience on a neighbouring crag. Ft)r 
the cause of attraction rose from no half-eaten 
relics of a pantlier’s feast, only from the alfresco 
cookery of two young Jhiglish ollicers bent on 
tiffin. 

Lionel Heygate and Dick Manners were neither 
of them particularly imbued with a love of tlic* 
picture.sque, ami it was probably by accident, or 
because of the convenient shade of an ‘ashook’ 
tree, that tliey had selected this spot for a camp- 
ing-ground in the middle of a day’.s shooting. 
The place wavS a little terrace, twelve feet square, 
that jutted out fi’om the jungle-covered mountain 
side. Above and below this natural point of 
vantage the ground sloped far too abruptly to 
admit of the operations of the old Mahratta 
* sliikari/ who was busy heating an ' all-blaze pot ’ 
on a fire of twigs. 

But though the reason which brought the 
sportsmen there may have been a matter-of-fact 
one, the view which they commanded was suffi- 
ciently out of the common to hold their attention. 
Twelve hundred feet below, and, from the steep- 
ness of the descent, looking as if a stone could be 
thrown upon it, commenced the fair stretch of 
the Konkan plain— the broad belt of fertile land 
that lies between the foot of the Ghats and 
the Indian Ot*ean, Far away in the distance a 
shimmer of the sea -now and again flashed through 
the sultry haze on the horizon, so fitfully that it 
might have been taken for the mirage. To the 
right' and left was a wild tangle of mountain 
scenery. Gorge and ravine, beetling cliff and 


gkbly precipice, were piled togetlier in bold eon- 
Lisionj alLtiuidiug upwards to tbe level suruinife 
wliere lay the vast Deccan tableland, 'lliickly- 
matted undergrowth covered e'veiy tiling, softening 
the rugged grandeur of the ascent with tropical 
colour. Save for tlie faint lowing of cattle on the 
plain below, inteiLse silence 1 ‘eigned. 

Suddenly the illusion of perfect isolation was 
broken by the shriek of a railway whistle and 
the unmistakable rumble of an advancing train. 
Milliners walked to the edge of the terrace and 
looked over; then he called to his conipaiiion : 

‘ We are just above tlie reversing station. Como 
here, Ileygute, and see the train come in. It is 
curious to watch the w’ays of Clapham J unction 
ill this wilderness.’ 

Heygate joined his friend. The train was just 
emerging from a tunnel that seemed to spring 
from the side of a sheer precipice half a mile 
away, whence the line was carried on a narrow 
cornice carved in the shelving rock on to a broad 
plateau, "which jutted out below’ wdicre tlie two 
officers stood. This xdatsau is the half-way house 
of the Bhure Giuit Incline, which rises from 
Karjat, in the valley below, to Lonauli, at the 
top of the Ghat. The railway runs on to the 
plateau in the form of a V, tiie left-hand shank 
of the letter repre.seiiting the line which has 
ascended from the valley, and the right-hand one 
the line whieli has to still further ascend by 
many tortuous spirals and dizzy gradients to the 
tableland of tlie Deccan above. Tlie neces.si ty for 
a reversing station at this point is made plain by 
the facte that at the apex of the Y there is a 
giddy xu'Ccipice running down two hundred feet . 
sheer to a jungle-covered ravine, and tliat the 
]'dateau was not broad enough for the daring 
engin{3crs who x^RDRod this miglity work to 
, dream of a curve. Thus both up and ilown trains 
t run into the reversing station with their engines 
facing in the same direction, and are slopped 
about a humlred yards from the brink of the 
Xirecipiee, The engine has then to be shunted 
round the train, to be attached to what was 
formerly the rear ; and the journey is resumed 
up the mountain to the right or tlownwards to 
the left, as the cas^e may be. 

The place is a station only in name. There is 
no platform, and there are no buildings, beyond 
a rude hut for the use of the pointsmen who Jceep 
watch and guard against tlie ever present danger 
of that terrible abys.s. The station is not used 
for passenger or good.s traffic. It is simjily an 
engineering contrivance for the convenience of 
the railway itself, and its main features are the 
multi]:diecl lines of metals insed for shunting and 
reversing the engines. The contrast between the 
utter loneliness of the stupendous scenery and,' 
the triiuuxih of im’ention which has invaded „ it 
is never more striking than when a train thunderfi 
on to the plateau, crowded with noisy passengers 
— * Sahib-logiie ’ and native. ■ „ i. 

The train which Heygate and Manners ivero ■ 
watching w’as coming down' the . incline,^ and w.as 
therefore approaching the reversing station ^ ulotig 
the riaht-hand shank of the Y* The gradient at 
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tliat part of tlie incline is one foot in forty, and 
the brakes were luird at work all along the truinj 
while the steepness of the track was further 
counteracted by showers of silver sand poured 
upon the niotals by autoinatic sprinklers attached 
to the axles. At the approach to tlie plateau, a 
pointsman stood with his hand on the lever, ready 
to turn the train on to the proper Hue for the 
reversing operation. 

‘Ey Jove !’ exclaimed Manners, slioiildnk 
care "to have that fellow’s responsibility. See, 
Heygate ; if he made a mistake in the points, the 
train would run into that short siding to the 
right, and thence clean over the cliff. There’s 
nothing to stop it ; everything depends on that 
man’s nerve and sobriety.’ 

‘I expect he’s got plenty of both, or he 
ivonldn’t be chosen for the job,’ replied the 
other. ‘That nasty drop there must be the place 
which the natives call the “ Yalley of Sheitan,” 
because a train full of coolies went over during 
the construction of the Hue. The European rail- 
wayineii speak of it as the ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow 
ofJDeath.’” 

‘Well, there’s going to be no smash tins time/ 
said Manners; ‘the pointsmau has vindicated 
himself. A nigger too, isn’t he 

‘Half-caste, I should say, by bis costume,’ said 
Heygate, ‘He is dressed in what he would 
probably call “ Europe ” clothes. Besides, tlie 
company wouldn’t trust a “pucka’’ native in a 
place lifee that. A mild Hindu miglit be tempted 
to send the train over the precipice —as an 
experiment in mechanics.’ 

The train had come to a halt with much 
clatter and jangle. From the eyrie perch where 
the two spoilsmen stood it w’as only possible to 
see the roofs of the carriages, and the great 
panting engine, ■which was being uncoupled pre- 
paratory to reversal. An English guard, con- 
spicuous in wdiite linen tunic and sun helmet, 
descended from his van and walked along the 
train in the direction of the lirst-class carriages 
In the centre. Approaching one of the latter, he 
opened the door, and, to the surprise of the 
yvafcchers above, gave his hand to a young lady, 
■who leaped lightly on to the six-foot way. ^ Then 
the couple walked away together to the edge of 
the precipice, and from the man’s gesticiilationB 
it was evident that he was pointing out features 
in the surrounding scenery. 

- ‘ That ’s rather extraordinary, "l should imagine, ’ 
said Manners, examining the pair through his 
field-glasses. ‘I wasn’t, aware that the ooinpany 
expected- their people to act as guides to tourists. 
The guard has an excuse, though. The girl is 
pretty, I think.' What do you make of herV 

Heygate took the glasses and brought them to 
l^ear on the couple below. The girl was clad in 
a plain ^ white dress/ with a Mack bixncl encircling 
her waist; and her broad -brimmed pith hat %vas 
bound .with ribbon of tbe' same colour. Even at 
■that distance Heygate could make out - that her 
head v?as crowned with ihasses of red-gold hair, 
and that Jier fair cheeks wore a delicate pink tint, 
not.cmnmbn among English women who have 


.palpably impressed ■’ with grandeur of the' 


the glasses ; ‘ and not long in the country, to 
judge by her cuniplexioii.’ 

Tim guard and tbe lady strolled back to the 
train, and passing to tlie farther side of it, were 
lost to view. The engine liad now taken up its 
new position, and all was ready for a start. The 
half-caste pointsman moved over to another set 
of levers on the down line ; a signal arm, a mile 
away down tlie inomitain side, fell witli a jerk ; 
and the train went clattering off the plateau on 
to the incline, with another eight miles of wind- 
ing gradients to descend before it touched level 
ground again. 

For a nioment Heygate and Manners were so 
busy watching the sand-brakes as they were 
brought into play that they had no eyes for the 
spot the departing train had lately occupied. 
Heygate’s gaze was still turned in the direction 
of the giddy track when liis friend exclaimed: 
‘Look there, man 1 What’s the meaning of that? 
The girl has been left behind.’ 

‘ And doesn't seem to mind it iniicli, either/ 
returned Heygate, ‘ See ! she is going to picnic 
under the shade of that “anjun/” 

It -was true enough. The trim figure in while 
had not returned to tlie railway carriage, but 
was seated at the side of the line, beneath one 
of those wonderful shruhs with ]>luiii-]ike leaves 
and pink and lilac blossoms springing from 
boiigli and druiik-”-a combiBatioii which niakes 
you fancy at a distance that you see blue air 
through the tree, till on coming close the delu- 
sion vanislies. 

Besides the solitary picnicker and the dusky 
pointsman a huiidi'ed yards away, there was not 
a sign of life down at the reversing station. The 
rows of shining metals, glistening white in the 
rays of the sun, coiled and interlaced in seeming 
confusion round about the points, and then, 
diverging, wound away like twin snakes on their 
several ways, one u]) and one down the inoiin- 
tain .side. But for the girl and the pointsman 
ainl the lonely railway triuik, Heygate and 
Manners would have looked on primeval wilder- 
ness. The picture was so near being one of 
absolute solitude, that tlje girl with her paper 
packet of sandwiches and her homely English 
(.Iress made a foreground almost startling in its 
contrast Someliow, this foreground seemed to 
convey tlie idea of hel])lessuess, from the want 
of proportion between its fragile prettiness and 
the stern grandeur of its surroundings. 

The pointsman came slowly along the line to 
where the girl sat. As he appiroached her, he 
pocketed a pipe which he wa.y smoking and took 
off his hat, performing both movements with a 
certain air of ohteutation, as though he desired 
to obtain full credit for his politeness. The girl 
merely nodded, and went on W'ith her liinelieon, 
listening carelessly while the pointsinan stood 
and talked. It was. evident that this was not 
their first meeting. ' > ^ ‘ ■ 

..Hoygate and Manners, began to be interested ■ 

-‘Extraordinary idyll, this/' said the I'atter.y 

Heygate had. been, longer in India' tlian 
Manners, and put bis Mehd right, remarking : 
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ably a c,moil ikal prouder of liis Europe blood ” 
than y<jn are. They are a worthless lot of vaga- 
bonds — iliese EurasiaiiSj or (Jhee-ClieeSj as the 
Hindus call them. I wo^ider that girl allows 
him to speak to her.’ 

‘She can’t very well help herself/ said Mauuers. 
‘See ! the fellow is getting excited.’ 

The Eurasian was certainly emphasising his 
speech, tlie sound, but not the words, of whicli 
had risen so as to reach the unseen watchers. 
He was gesticulating strangely, and repeatedly 
struck one hand against the other as he urged 
some point upon his listener. The girl sat appa- 
rently uninoved, except that every now and then 
she turned beivgaze up the line, as if liopeful that 
some one would come and put an eini to what 
looked like an embarrassing Suddenly 

the man paused and stood w^aiting for an answm* 
to some question he had put, and the reply came 
promptly in the form of an emphatic shake of 
the head. What followed w^as the w-ork of a 
moment. The pointsman stooped and laid his 
hand roughly on the girl’s Wrist ; there w'as a 
slight scream, a responsive shout from the hill- 
side, a scramble and a rush, half fall, lialf 
somersault, down the jungle-eovered slope, and 
Lionel H’eygate, torn and bleeding, pushed his 
way through the matted creepers on to the 
plateau ami gripped the half-caste by the collar. 
Manners in little better plight followed. 

Heygate slung the pointsman round, and re- 
leased Ms hold w’itii a violence which sent the 
man staggering some yards away, ■ 

‘ I trust you liuve not been alarmed ? he said 
to the girl, who had risen from her seat and was 
eyeing lier late aggressor with a look in whit.-h 
there was plenty of contempt, but little of 
■■fear.'. 

®I -was a little frightened,’ she said, acknow- 
ledging Heygate’s salutation with a grateful 
smile, ‘This place is so lonely. 'Hmt is the 
reason wdiy Carnac took advantage, ile is too 
great a coward to do any real liarm, 1 think.’ 

The pointsiiuin stood glowering at the trio a 
fmv paces off, his sallow features three .shades 
paler with suppressed passion. But his manner 
was oiifcwairdly atjologetic. ‘I meant no wrong/ j 
lie began in the servile 'whine wldcli the unforlu- | 
nate Eurasians have inherited from the Asiatic | 
side of their ancestry, but wdiich sounds doubly , 
rejnigiiant in tlie Ejjglish tongue. ‘ J only wanted , 
to make Miss Hudson attend to wliat 1 was saying ; ' 
that is wdiy I touched her. I am very soirv.’ 

‘Well, go about your business; and thank 
yoiu' stars 1 didn’t throw you over the cliff/ said 
Heygate. ‘You ought to have known better 
than to speak to this young lady at all’ 

The man slunk quietly back to his levers, and 
'Heygate turned to his new protegee. ‘You seem 
to know the fellow T he asked, with a curiosity 
which he tried hard to justify by the circum- 
stances. 

‘Yes/' she answered. ‘I live at Lonauli — the 
station at the top of the incline — with my father ; 
and Luke Carnac lives there too. He — he 'worries 
nie a good deal. — You see/ she went on with 
a slight blush, ‘he considers himself a EurtJpean ; 

. and/as my father is in the emplo}’- of. the railway 
company also, Luke cannot understand that 'we 
don’t quite look upon liim as one of ourselves, 
vl 'did not know he was on duty at the points 




to-day, or I should not have come here, — "Would 
you mind ivaiting till the train cfjines up Hie 
Ghat? 1 am going hack to Lunauli by it.’ 

Of course Ihe two ufiicers assented. A shout 
to the ‘shikari’ resulted in ihe transfer of their 
temporary (iamp to the plateau, wdierc, while the 
contents of tlu^ alLhlaze pot; were being over- 
hauled, Sibyl Hudson was induced to explain 
her presence at the reversing station. It was 
very simple. Her father, the guard of the train 
which had pa-^sed, had brought lier down to sec 
the wonderful view from the top of tlie preci- 
pice, ;md had Jirranged foi* her to go back by the 
next train that came up from Bombay. Slie had 
onLv come out from Enghiml thi'ee months hefoi'e, 
and ]ia<l travelled up to Lonauli at night. Hence 
the beauties of the reversing si at ion were niuv 
to her. 

It was not long before the train came clanking 
up the incline, and pulled up close to wliere the 
little party -was seated. The guard, -who had 
promised Sibyl’s father to give her a lift home, 
got down and came over to them, looking rather 
surprised to find iii.s charge in strange company ; 
but he was civil enough when told that tlm two 
.sportsmen had waited by her request, because ; 

she became alarmed at the solitude of the place. 

The girl seemed proudly reluctant to refer to the 
impertinence of the half-caste. Even 'when Hoy- ; 

gate, bidding her Inrewcll at the caiu'iage door, , ; 

said : ‘ Of course you will get that impudent 
fellow discharged/ she answered : ‘ Oh, it is not I 

worth troubling about; Jmke ivill nut have an \ 

opportunity of being riule again. — But I am , ! 

very grateful to you for coming to my assist- 
ance,’ 

‘ Jiiay I— that is may we— call and see if you 
are the worse for ycun* adventure ? 1 mean if we 
happen to camp near Lonauli?’ asked iieygale, 
loth to let the acquaintance cumc to an end -f- 

so tihi’upily, but nut puii.^iiig to analy.se his :• 

motives. ' i 

The girl hesitated for a niomeut, and then i. 

looked him fnuikly in the face. ‘ 1 do not kinnv . ' i 

why you sliouid nut/ slic said; ‘you arc gentle- ^ 

men, and — and will ]>e able to understand that ’ ‘ ■ 

it is pussible hm my father to be a gentleman ' 'i 

too, though lie is a guard on the railway.' He d J 

will be glad to see you and thank you him.self.’ ; ;l 

The train pantetl slowly over the points, past , i; 

the scowling half-castej busy now’ with hi.s levers. " ! J 

Heygate and Manners stood looking after it as . ^ -j 

it wound its "way along the cornice-like ledge ^ 

that approached ’the fii'vst tunnel., It wa.s nut I 

till the last carriage had disappeared that eithm* ' | 

of them spoke, and then it was Mcuiiiers w-ho ^ ■ I 

said: ‘No matter 'ivhat her belongings may bo, ■ ,, I 

Miss Sibyl is most assuredly a lady. Eatheiva > * f 

service-mail come to grief, ]>e]iiaps,— Y""on seemetl ^ ^ | 

rather struck, I thought, Lai ?’ , 7 1 

Heygate’s reply hardly toiudiad the questioin . 'I 

He 'ftus looking meditatively at the pointsimm. </•" ’ 'I 

‘Come; let’s be going/ he said ; ‘ we fchull got . * ; ^ 

a shot at a “sambur” perhaps, now that the sim ' >;/ - . | 

is sinking. If I stay here, I shall ptmcli that f 

nigger’s head, and get lined in the district ' | 

court’ , ' ‘ I 

They shouldered their ,riiles anti stepped , ' y I 

downwards towards the valley, follotved by^ the - , ; . | 

‘shikari’ Manners knew his iriend, and didn’t ^ 'I 

I trouble to point out to him that he was somewhat I 
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inconsistent in his description of the half-caste, 
Before their trifling adventure, Heygate had 
pulled him np for calling the man a nigger, 
■’ovv, Heygate called the man a nigger himself. 




BUILBIKG SUPEESTITIONS. 

The manner of reception by the inhabitants of 
India o! European ideas and customs is full of 
interest to the student of sociology, and there is 
often a conspicuous humorous element present. 
When a pillar-post was first set up in a village 
in Northern India, the simple people jumpe<l to 
the astonishing conclusion that it was a new 
deity, and accordingly decked it with flowers 
for "the purposes of worship. With regard to 
the recent census, there was great excitement and 
diversity of opinion. Some of the more careful 
souls were under the impression that it was a 
taxing trick. Others — and their name is legion 
— tliought that one object of the census was to 
procure lists of persons tdigible for sacrifice. 
Not only the census but every public work in 
the w’-ay of bridges or railways excites great 
constenu'ition. It" is believed that every uii<Ier- 
taking of this description is started by a propi- 
tiaiory sacrifice of human beings. As late as the 
year 1880 the Times mentioned that the new 
harbour- works in Calcutta were regarded witli 
great suspicion by thousands of credulous natives, 
who firmly believed that persons would be sacri- 
ficed to ensure stability to the masonry ! 

Traces of this curious and gruesome idea are 
to be found not only in the East but also in 
Europe, and much liglit has been thrown on this 
subject of late by such students of early history 
as Mr Tylor and" Mr G. L. Gomme. It seems to 
have had its origin in the desire to appease the 
wratli of the earth-spirit for the intrusion, by 
digging, into its domain | and blood, especially 
human blood, was considered the highest offering 
it was po.ssil)le to make. In priiuiiive .‘societies 
it held its place as one of the most cherished 
institutions, and it is still practised by many of 
the modern representatives of the first and rudest 
congregations of men. In Borneo, one is not 
surprised to find that it is, or wms until quite 
recently, still in operation. At the erection of 
an important , house a deep hole was dug and the 
first post suspended over it a slave-girl was 
then place<l in the hole, and at a given signal 
the post descended, crushing the girl to death. 
In New. Zealand, human beings were first killed 
and then placed in post-holes j while in the 
Sandwich • Islands it was the custom to bury 
children. The Fijians, who were in many 
respects the most advanced and intellectual of 
all barbarous races, varied the custom in a not 
unexpectecl manner, for they killed and ate men 
when setting ^up the pillars of a temple ; and 
again held a similar feast when the building was 
complete,^ The untetiinate victims were, ns a 
rules criminals or prisoners taken in battle ; but 
. the I noble savage was not ' over-scrupulous in 
hi^ methods of obtaining the necessary victims, 
ail tl would quickly make wlmt . c^tithropblogists 
call, in the matter of.mamage Uh ^exogamous 
■^election.’ in ^ default of the usual supply:;. The 
Bkraese used ‘ to., adopt the rough ”and t-eady 
M ' hhlucky'T pe&s®an' 



who passed the newly-completed excavations. 
The Japanese, on the contrary, if we may 
credit a certain seventeenth-centiiry account 
of these interesting people, helievecl that it 
was necessary to build on the body of a vyillinq 
victim ; and it is said that when a great wall was 
to be built, some wretched slave," tired of the 
slings and arrow’s of outrageous fortune, would 
offer himself as a foundation, and Gie down to i 
pleasant dreams Mu the trench to be crushed by i 
the heavy stones. / | 

In India, as we have seen, the belief still ' 
prevails, and Ihe practice, it is thought, must I 
liave been very general at one time — perliaps | 
until the British pos.se.ssion. * The idea is, 1 ] 
believe, current throughout India,’ says Captain | 
Ik G. Temple. ‘It is certainly as strong in 
Bajpulana and the Punjab as in Bengal proper. . 
Every old or even comparatively modern fort I 
or palace in the Punjab has some such tradition ; 
ami the people say it was only the advent of the 
British in the Punjab, some forty years ago, that 
stopped the practice.’ 

The ancient Trisli seem to have been convinced 
of the ellicacy of this ‘strange architectonic prin- 
ciple,’ as one writer puts it, as uniler the v'alls 
of the only r<nnKl towers yet examined human 
skeletons have been found. Some authorities 
think an explanation may be found in the fact 
that the towers were perliaps built on the site of 
old duircbyards ; but the general opinion seems 
to favour the sacrificial theory. Anyliotv, the 
belief in it is not iiiieommoii in Ireland, and 
many patriotic natives still think that tlie early 
English settlers built their castles on the bodies 
(jf the slaughtered Irish ; and often point out 
cei'lain castles under the walla of which human 
hones have been discovered. Even in Scotland 
the belief still prevails in some parts that the 
;Picts bathed their foundation stones with human 
blood. In England, bones have been discovered 
under the walla of several of the oldest churches, 
placed in .such a position that there is but little 
doubt that the walls were built over them, though 
it is unlikely that liuman life was taken especmily 
for that purpose. 

During the dawm of Christianity in these Isles, 
the priests of the 3iew religion, it is known, 
often liad to effect a compromise between their 
own doctrines and heathen customs, in order to 
facilitate the introduction of tlieir creed. But 
although many strange rites and cei‘e monies were 
not attacked, it is impossible to believe that 
human sacrifices were ever regarded wn’th indiffer- 
ence by those noble ‘ sowers of the seed,’ in spite 
of the following legend. It is said that when St 
Columha first attempted to build on Iona, the 
walls, by tlie power of some evil spirit, fell down , 
as fast as they were erected. The saint received 
supernatural information that they would never 
stand unless a human victim was buried alite. 
According to one account, the lot fell on Oran,' 
the companion of the saint. Others say that 
Oran voluntarily devbted himself to ensure the 
safety of the building. At the end of three days, 
Bt Columbu had the curiosity to take a fa3;;awell '. 
loqk at his old comrade, and ordered the earth, 
to be, removed-, Oran opened his. eyes and said: 
‘There is no wonder in death, and hell Is .not as^ 
it is reported.’ The saint was so shocked' at this 
impiety,' that he instantly ordered the earth 
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to be thrown in again, uttering the woixlfi : 
* Earth I Earth ! on the mouth of Oran, that he 
may blah no more,’ This saying, in its Celtic 
form, passed into a proverb in the rliglihinds. 
With the increasing spread of a higher religion, 
by slow iiiodificatioiis the hiiiiiau sacrilice was 
abandoned ; and it is curious to read of the 
ingenious attempts made to circumvent the devil 
or loc, al spirits by a substitute. In some jdaccs 
ail empty cothii was walled up, and in others a 
lamb or horse would be sacriliced. By the (}uop 
Dyaks, a, chicken is thrown in the post-holes ; 
and it is a remarkable coincidence tliat in Fi’ance 
this kind of substituted wacriiice has survived. 
In a district of Normandy — La Neuville Chant 
d’Oisel — a cock is killed, and its blood slied upon 
the threshold of a newly-built house, in the 
belief that the neglect of the custom would 
cause the tenant’s death within a year. From 
discoveries made in Italy, we find tliat the old 
Romans, with perhaps praiseworthy deceit, art- 
fully substituted statues and busts for burial 


tlie ‘Svater-maiC’ (that is, water-demon) v/onld 
take away their luck in fishing, and drown them 
at the first opp()rtiuiity.’ Every reader of this 
will of course remember the scene in Hir Waltez" 
Scott’s novel of 77ir Viraie^ where the pedlar 
refuses to Iielp liloi'daiuifc to save the .shipwrecketl 
sailor. ‘Are you mad,’ said he, ‘to risk the 
saving of a drowning man? Wot ye not, if you 
bring liim to life again, he will lui sure to do 
you some capital injury V Scott thoinght it 
remarkable that ‘so inluimun a maxim should 
have ingrafted itself upc)U the minds of a people 
otherwi.se kind, moral, and hospitable.’ This 
belief, it is scarcely possible to ilouht, wa.s but 
a survival in a inodilied form of the above 
theory ; and repulsive as it looks in the light 
of our present pliysicul and moral thoories, it 
had a certain value in the curly days of until- 
kind. 

One cannot do better than conclude with the 
words of Mr Coin me. ‘It is nut too much to 
say tliat the foundatiuri sacrifice — hoiuible in its 


under foundations, and hundreds of such work.s i most savage form, brutal in its later forms — had 
of art have been found buried in tliis manner. | very mucli to do with the preservation of earl.y 
In this case, the resources of art and civilisation society. So low down in the scale of man’s 


effectually motiified a grim old superstition, fii 
Roumania, the hiiilders, instead of immolating 
an ollending unit of humanity, take the innocent 
course of hijdng <lowu in his stead a rod of tlie 
same length as the man, which no doubt produces 
results equally .sati.sfactory. There is a curious 
and fairly well known fact hearing on this point 
in connection with the Cistercian Abbey in »Scot- 
land which was founded by Devorguilu, daughter 
of Allan, Lord of Galloway, and mother of John 
Balitd, the vassal-king of Scotland. Its name was 
originally New Abliey, but it was ai’terward.s 
known a.s the iJtdce iJor, or ‘ Sweetheart Abbey,’ 
from tlie circumstance that on the death of John 
Baliol, the hu.sband of Devorguilu, his lieart wa.s 
embalmed, enclosed in a box of ivoiy bouml witii 
silver, and built into the walls of the clmrch. 


history thei*e ia very little law, very little 
restraint upon the passions and temper of brute- 
force, But once place as a barrier to lawlessness 
and license the sancdification by blood sacrifice, 
sometimes, as we know, hamiin sacrifice, and at 
all events within tlie lioine, }>orbaps within the 
precincts of the limne, wbut law has not clone, 
the fear of olTendiiig local spirits, who have 
aceepteil sacrifice, will elfectiially do.’ 


\ ‘ T H'E-S I 

‘ QiiiOT to ride and drive/ ^ 

Such was ‘ The Simpleton’s I reeoin meitdatibii 
in the auctioneer’s list, and tliis it was which 
induced Harry Wentworth, farmer, of Bromford, 
As 'many persons besides folklorists are doubt- ! to attend the auction next day in the adjoining 


Eb. 


less aware, there exists in many country districts ' 
a popular notion that the first child baptised in 
a new font is sure to die. Mr Baring-Gould 
thinks tlii.s idea is ®a reminiscence of the sacrifice 
which wais used for the consecration of every 
dwelling and temple in heathen times, and of 
the pig or sheep killed and laid at the foundation 
of churclies.’ 

A corresponding belief is often discovered 
amongst certain peoples, the knowledge of which 
is apt to make the ‘general reader’ assent to 
the sweeping proposition of the poet, that ‘only 
man is vile.’ The foundation, sacrifice, as w'e 
have seen, originated in the desire to mitigate 
the wrath of an earth-spirit for encroacliing on 
his possessions ; and naturally a water-spirit was 
regarded by our simple ancestors, with their 
imperfect knowledge of physical phenomena, as 
also expecting an occasional tribute. Hence the 
reluctance, or, rather, superstitious objection to 
save the life of a drowning man. The Hindu 
will not rescue a fellow-being, should he fall 
into the sacred Ganges, for it is thought that 
the spirit would be defrauded of his just dues. 
Mr Tylor quote.s an account from Bohemia as 
late as the year 1860 to the effect ,that certain 
fishermen would not venture to snatch a drown- 
ing, man from the water, as they * feared that 


market-town of Essletun. ‘ 1 reckon I fin about 
as good a judge of horse-llesh as any man in the.sc 
parts/ he said to Ids wife ; ‘and if this mare is 
fit, I ’ll have her. I want a quiet animal for you 
and the youngsters to drive ; but she ’ll have to 
carry me sometimes ; and if she can’t put on the 
pace a bit, I shan’t, buy her.’ 

The animars appearance favourably impressed 
him. Harry Wentworth, though rather too fond 
of sounding his own praises, was no fooW-a.s are 
many who.se good points 'would be lost to the 
world were they tliemselves dumb— and the 
auctioneei^’a laudations fell on deaf eans when 
Harry sallied forth to purchase horse-lksli ,oi’ 
cattle. 

‘ I don’t want other folk to judge for me, or to 
tell me what ’s what,’ he was Wont to say j ‘Pve 
got brains and eyes, and, thank Heaven, I know 
how to use ’em both.’ 

The auctioneer was an honest mam ‘ There ’s 
just one point about the mare, gentlemen/ said 
he, ‘ that I may as well tell you of before we, 
begin. 1 like fair-play, and I don’t want a man 
to come to me in a day or two, and say : “ You 
took me in over that animal : she won’t do this/’ 
or “she does the other.” Now that mare, gentle- 
men, is perfectly sound in wind and limb. She 
hasn’t a single vice aboirt her ; but, as I say, 
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tlicre^s just one tiling some of 3 ’'oii may eoiisitler a Sammy’s, and whispered: ‘You knows the colour- 

failing : she won’t take a fence of any sort. And 0 ’ gold, 1 suppose, Sammy?’ 

the reason is this. Her present owner r(.){le her The restless gray eyes lit np with the lire 01 

in tlie hunt nearly all last season; and one day, avarice. ‘Gold!’ he muttered— ‘ gold, gold, yellow 

after taking several g/ites and hedges in grand gold !’ his voice rising higher and Iiigher, till his 

style, she kmded her master and hcrkif in a deep companion roughly shook his arm. ‘ What was 

pool, and they had a hard struggle for it, I can you a-sayiid of, Mr Lawfurdl’ 

warrant you. "He ’s often tried to coax her to jump ‘You’re an old fool,’ said Law ford savagely. 

since, but she always refuses, and that, gentlemen, ‘ If you can’t keep your tongue quiet, you won’t 

caused him to mime her “ The Simpleton.” smell it even, let alone see it.’ 

‘‘WGiat’s in a name,” geiitlcineii ? Well, I’ve ‘All right, Mr Lawford— all right; I wmn’t 
explained it to you ill this case. I may add that make no noise. YGiatis itl’ 

Colonel Phillimore is lieartily sorry to part witli ‘ WedI, look ’ere, Sammy,’ said Tom impres- 
lier; but as his regiment is ordered abroad, he is sively, laying his hand on the other’s arm ; ‘I’ll 
thinning the ranks of his favourites. — Now, tell you ; but mind, if you wags tliat clapper 0 ’ 
gentlemen, what shall I say for the mare?’ And yourn to anybody about it, you’ll not only lose 
so on. ^ your share o’ that gold you likes so much, but 

After several minutes of spirited bidding, ‘The maybe you’ll get a good deal o’ what you don’t 
Simpleton’ was knocked down to IMr Y^entwortli like at all : you knows what I mean V 
for a good round sum, and he almost repented liis ‘Ay, I uiidersUuul, J^Ir Lawford,’ said Sammy 
expensive purchase when the excitement of com- submissively, and turning pale at the threat, 
petition was over, and immediately resolved him- ‘That’s right, then. W<dl ’—and Tom glanced 
self into a committee of ways and means to see uneasily round the room again, then went on in a 
if he could cut down his expenses in certain quar- lioarse whisper: ‘ You knows Farmer ^Ventworth, 
tens, in order to make up for ‘ this piece of extra- Sammy V 
vagance,’ as he called it ‘ Yes,’ responded Sammy. 

‘I reckon I’m the simpleton,’ he told liimself ‘An’ I daresay you knows the bank atEssletun, 
in eontidence, as he handed his cheque to the in the High Street'?’ 
auctioneer. . Yes, Sammy knew that too. 

, . . . . ‘ Lor, bow tliii'sty 1 be : ’ave a drop more, 

Scene — the bar-room of ‘The Sow’s Ear’ at Sammy,’ 

Bromford. Time — S t.m. JJntinaiis ))cmm(e — Not until Sammy had twice seen the bottom 

Tom Lawford, otherwise ‘ Lazy Tom,’ and ‘ Daft of his glass did Tom Luwford proceed. 

Sammy or, to be more exact, Samuel Barrett — ‘ Now, Sammy, I places a great deal o’ faith in 

the former a young man, till latel}^ in the employ yom- iutclligeuce, an’ I don’t think you needs to 
of HaiTy Wentworth, but discliarged by that ' have things explained to you very much: ,vou 
worthy for persistent idleness. , seems to see right through ’em at oncct, like, 

His companion, Daft Sammy, was about fifty- ■ eh ?’ 
five, or, ^it maybe, six tj^ years of age: a small | ‘You’re right there, Tom Lawford,’ agreed 
evil-looking man, with cunning gray eyes, and an j Samni}’', adopting a more familiar tone under tlie 
habitual sneer on his impleaaanb countenance, iiitiueiice of the liquor Tom had primed him with. 
He WHS the village fool, but shrewd enough wdiere M can see about as fur through a brick \vall as 
his own interests ^Ye^e concerned, and in reality most folk.’ 

more rogue than fool. ‘Yes, I kno\v’d it. — Listen to me, then. Farmer 

On this particular evening, Lazy Tom, saunter- Wentworth’s goin’ to take a bag 0 ’ gold to the 
ing through the village, met Sammy, and secured bank next Tuesday, au’ it haven’t got to get 
his gqod-will for an indefinite period by inviting there. — D’ ye twig?’ 

Imn to partake of a glass of beer, or anything he Oh yes, Sammy ‘twigged,’ but he had his 


only, but several ; and having "carefully tbougbt pVaps’ 

his plan ^ out beforehand, Torn, seizing a fitting ‘Tlien let somebody else sec for you, if you 

opportunity, opencil fire. " can’t see for yourself,’ Tom interrupted, ‘ D’ ye 

‘ Ab, you ’re right, >Sammy, my boy,’ said be ; think I spoke to you afore 1 made my plans 1 

‘ times is ’ard an’, wmrk is scarce, an’ folks is a’ Not likely. We can’t do it by ourselves, nor in 

ftfavirnd T rl i:) roan T?- mnitr l-P o 4-^ ..-t,... T o.-. 


/’‘ Try me,’ said Sammy, with a knowing leer. 


over ever since Harry Wentworth turned me off, 
Sammy, ’csw I might ’ave a bit o’ that yellow 


- good’ turn,’ , 


illilii 


Lawford at the same time, day, au* I thinks to ineself, “ Tom Lawford, jmii ’re ' 
,T'4. 1^ , bound/ returned the old man. ‘Ahl out o’ work, an’ a bit o’ that tin ’ud cpmo;in ' 
. ; now, you’re. , a kmte un, ain’t yotcl’ he added useful.” Then' I wmndered ’ow I’d dp an’. 

sill ^Can’t 3 mu. speak quietly 10 aaid the feiite -amongst ■ others. , Ydu’re 'pretty strong, though 
^ nuj glaucmg mmd cautiously, ‘'Theni seeing the you be $o' small, an’ you ain’t pertkklerj-I knows. 
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* Ko/ said Sammy, ‘ pVaps not ; leastways, ii' it [ 
don’t get me into trouble.’ ! 

^Alii you're xn’ecious careful about tliat old 
carcase o’ yourn, I knows,’ sneered Toni, ® It dl I 
be a pretty good lump,’ lie added, as though j 
referring to Sammy’s diminutive figure; ‘an’ if | 
he gets it, Tom Lawford won’t be seen, around ! 
’ere for a long time to come. But you an’ the ! 
rest can’t ’ook it so easy ; we sliould ’ave the | , 
bobbies down on us directly. They won’t s’jiect j 
me, ’owever ; I ’ll leave word I ’ve got a place 
somewhere. There’s Jack Smith an’ Dirty Micky, | 
an’ three or four fellows as is down ’ere from , 
Brummagem, an’ as we ’ve got to do it by day- ' 
light, we’ll ’ave to disguise ourselves an’ alter | 
our clothes a bit, or we’ll get copped as sure as > 
you Te sittiif in that chair.’ 

‘There ain’t goiii’ to be no murder, is there?’ 
queried Bamray fearfully. 

‘Murder? Xo, of course not,’ replied Lawford ; 
‘not if we can manage without it,’ he added to | 
himself. i 

‘You knows the old spinny, Sammy — “the' 
plantation,” as the Squire calls it— with a private I 
road ruimiii’ through it ?’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the old man. 

‘Well," that’s wliere we’re goiif to do the trick, 
Sammy, my boy. Squire give Harry Wentworth 
leave t,o use it, ’cause it’s a short-cut. There’s 
a five-barred gate at each end o’ the rutul, an’ 
when Farmer Wentworth — curse him ! — comes 
through the one gate, ’e ’ll be betwixt the two 
gates, won’t ’e, Samrn^y ?’ 

‘ For certin,’ Sammy replied. 

‘An’ ’e’il ’ave the spinny on each side on ’im, 
an’ a ’orse under ’im—which means as ’e can’t get ! 
througli it — won’t ’e, Sammy V 

Sammy nodded acipiiescence. 

‘An’ that ain’t all,’ said Lawford, rubbing his 
hands, and chuckling over his plot ; ‘for when ’e 
comes through the fust gate, aid gets near tlie 
second, ’e’ll see a depitation o’ four on us ready 
to wait on ’im.’ 

‘ Then he ’ll turn back,’ said Sammy. 

‘Yes, o’ course ’e will, Sammy, an’ ’e’li find 
four more on ns gents at t’other gate.’ 

‘You'll be a-hiddiii’ in the spiniiy, I a’pose.’ 

‘That’s it, an’ we shall Iia’ things o’ this sort,’ 
Tom continued, touching a thick oak stick ; ‘ an’ 
when ’e sees as there’s no \vay out on it, ’ell 
cuss aid swear a bit, an’ then shell out. Then 
we shall tie ’im up, or ’e’ll be at Essleton in 
a twinklin’, an’ bring the pleece. after us.’ 

‘ Foa tie Harry Wentworth upl Ha, ha, ha V j 
and Bainmy laughed as loudly as he dared at the 
idea. .,' . 

‘ No, ye daft coon, not me, nor you, but eight 
on usd 

‘ ’E might jump off, an’ get away through the 
spinny,’ said Sammy. 

‘’E won’t leave tlie mare till he’s obliged, you 
can b.et your boots,’ was the reassuring answer. 

‘Ay, but the' mare might jump the gate an’ us,’ 
persisted Baiumy. 

‘ Didn’t I tell ’ee ^er canHjimp f Well, ’er can’t, 
or her won’t, then ; or we ’d ’ave to alter our way 
o’ goin’ to woi'kd 

, ‘ An’ what be you goiid to do wi’ the creetxirf’ 
a.%ed Sammy. 

'.JOh, fasten ’er to a tree, for if she got ’omc wi’ 
a 'empty saddle, we’d soon be found out,’ 


‘ W’’ y not seise tlie reins as ’e comes through 
the fust gate V ■ \ 

* W’y not put oiirselve.s in jail at oncet, you 
means? It’s too near the ’ighway, Sammy 
Barrett. Be^idcis, he ’d be usin’ that loaded whi]) 
o’ liisn, an’ we might ’ave to tap ’im a few times 
to keep Inr (piiet, an’ we wants to do it without 
that, if wo can. ’Ell be fairly Hiimmuxed 
,ac(toi‘diu’ to my plan, — Xow, mind, if you .show.s 
the white-feather, an’ don’t turn up, you knows 
wliat to e.vpectd 

‘III be there safe enough, Tom Lawford; 
I’m always about, you knows, when there any 
money to be got ; but,’ he added, a sudden 
thought paling his cheek, ‘’e don’t carry no 
pistol, do e, Tom ?’ 

‘ Never 1’ was the reply; ‘never used to at 
least. But we, .shall be safe, we shall be safe 
and Tom Lawford thought, with .satisfaction, 
albeit not un mixed with dread, of the two, re- 
volvers . belongiiig to his Birmingham .friends, 
which were to be used if needs he — at anyratu 
to intimidate their intended victim. 

‘Well, I’m oil now,’ he said presently. ‘Bye- 
bye, Sammy, an’ don’t you breathe a word to no 
one.’ . 


‘ Harry, dear, 1 wish you would go round the 
road instead of through the plaritatioii. You 
really should be more careful with nearly two 
humlreil pounds about you.’ | 

‘Oh, nonsense, Dolly,’ said her spouse. ‘Wliat ^ 
sill}' fear has crept into tliat pretty little liead of 
yours now 1 Give me another kiss. I nm.st be 
oil at once. You may trust me to take care of 
No. 1. Noboily is likely to meddle with a man 
on horseljack in broail noonday. I’ll, be back to 
tea — Good-bye, pet.’ And he was gone. 

Hulf-an-hoiir’s easy riding brought him tt.) the 
plantation gate. He opened it with his , whip, 
and rode tiirougli, fastening it behind him, and 
was within fifty yards of the opposite entrance ■ 
wlieu from out of the thicket four figures : 
appeared, and ranged tlieniselves across the path- 
way in front of him, close to the gate. He could 
hardly believe liis .senses, and would scarcely .liave 
been inore surprised, if a voice had shouted in Ms 
ear— ‘ And, Saxon — I am Boderick Dim !’ 

The men’s faces were hardly visible, being 
partly concealed by their caps, which W'ere pulled 
down low in front, and also by their tuiaied-up 
coat collars, and acaris tied round the lower half 
of the face. 

‘What toinioulery is this?’ thought Harry, 
MYell, I must turn back, I suppose. I’m not 
going to run the risk of a closer intervie\Y with 
those blackguards.’ 

But when’ he turned the mare’s head round, u 
cold perspiration broke out all over him, for; 
another quartet of the same stamp had sprung 
up, as it seemed, frmn out of the groiind, add 
guarded tlie gate at which he had entered in the 
same silent yet inuuistukably hostile inanneFas 
the others. ' , i ; 

‘ What the deuce shall I doj’ he exclaimed in 
an angry undertone, and halLa-doien wild and 
absurd schemes rushed tlumigh his bruin — a 
gallop through the thicket— a dash at thos^j* 
Inufiled figures at the ^ gate-— but he felt helpless, 
almost hopeless. ' ' ' ‘ 

‘The Simpleton/ “too, seemed to know tmt 
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souietliing was wrong. She fidgeted about, and 
cliainped her bit fretfully, as if, like lier master, 
eager to do, yet not knowing what to do. All 
tins occupied but a moinent^s space. 

What was tliat? A voice behind him calling 
to him to dismount, lie jerked the mare round 
again, and demanded— ‘ What do you wantl* 

And the same voice replied : ‘Get olf that ’oss, 
aif we il tell you.’ 

A bright ilea occurred to Harry. ‘If only 
they ’ll keep at a respectable distance, and I can 
parley with them a bit, somebody or other will 
surely be coming this way soon, and then the 
villains will decamp.’ 

But they had no intention of allowing him to 
gain time in that way. ‘Look ’ere, mister,’ said 
another, ‘be you cornin’ down or not? ’cause if 
you don’t get olf in two shakes, we’ll ’ave to 
make you !’ 

Wentworth made no reply, but gave a hasty 
backward glance, which showed him that those 
behind had not moved, and then, taking a 
liriuer grip of his riding- whij;),^ he sat still as 
before, 

‘You won’t budge, T can see,’ said the last 
speaker, ‘so we’ll come an’ ’elp you olf; an’ mind, 
if you kicks up any fus.s, I’ll make a hole in 
you and he took a revolver from his breast- 
pocket. 

Still Wentworth did not move. 

‘ Gome OB, mates !’ said the cowardly fellow. 
‘You there behind, close up,’ lie shouted to those 
in the background. 

As they drew near, Wentworth made a des- 
perate resolve to dash through them, and, if 
possible, open the gate, aiul escape. 

They must have read his thoughts, for one of 
them, Tom Lawford, suddenly snatched a revolver 
from one of the otliers, and, turning back, posted 
liiiiiself by the gate again. 

Poor blurry was in de.spair at this ia.st move, 
but resolved to sell his life dearly, bullets or no 
bullets, and made a sudden plunge forward, 
riding-whip uplifted, when they came to within 
twenty yards of him. 

The rascals, surprised at tills unexpected attack, 
drew to each side of the path, with the intention 
of seizing the reins and striking him with their 
clubs as lie passed, but Harry hit out vigorously 
right and left, dug his heels into the mare’s 
sides, and shot past them at a mad gallop. 

Ping I ping ! Two or three' shots wiiizzed by 
him iiarmlessly, and then Tom Lawford, in a fit 
of nervous excitement, took aim at the mare’s 
head, iuteiidiiig to bring her to her knees, but 
only succeeded in grazing her neck. 

Harry tried to check her spee<l, for they 'were 
almost at the gate, but failed. 

She had taken the bit between her teeth 1 

He turned sick,' shut his eyes, and clipped her 
firmly with his knees. ^ As he did so, he felt 
'himself lifted into the air, and the next moment, 
re-bpemng his eyes, to his unbounded astonish- 
'''ment, he and the mare 'were over the gate, and 
'cdm^rihg along the Essie ton high-road at a speed 
!;rJ'The Simpleton ’ had never equalled when follow- 
ing the hounds in full cry. - 

When ' Harry ^ Wentworth returned- 'to - the 
;3plnny» with a fpree of six armed and mounted 


neai’est public, he found only one man there 
Tom Lawford, and he lying close to the gatej 
almost at his ^ la.st gasp. They poured some 
.spirits down his throat, and lie looked around 
wildly. Then seeing the police, he miirmiu-ed : 
‘Ah, the p’leece. Ye’re cheated for oneet. That 
mare’s done for me. She kicked me somewher 
as she cleared the gate, an’ as I fell, I saw them 
cowards ailyin’ for their lives. — Ah, ye wont ’ave 
to use the darbies this time. I ’m goin’—goiii’ 
fa.st. — Oh, Mr "Wentworth, sir, forgive me, forgive 
me!’ Then, suddenly raising himself up,' he 
shrieked : ‘ No I I won’t die I Save me, oh, save 
luel’ and fell back dead. 

The rest were caught before forty-eiglit hours 
had pa.s.se(l, except ‘Daft Sammy,’ wliose body 
was afterwards discovered in a brook .some miles 
awa3\ 

‘The Simpleton’s’ fame spread far and wide, 
and Harry liad many handsome olfer.s fur her, but 
he refused them all, 

‘ Perliaps she ’ll oblige me now b}" taking a gate 
or a hedge occa.siomilly, .Doily,’ lie said to' his 
wife. 

But ‘The Simpleton’ was never known to 
jump again. 


THK ClilLB-SPASUN. 

0 SUNNX life of ohiidliotKl ! b]o.ssomij]ig 
To gladden all fciieAvorld : as if the Spring 
Were captive made, and yoiir soft hair nngird 
Had netted all Spring’s smishine as it stirred : 

Your little iie.st has still its singing hli'd. 

0 youtli ! fast Jeariung to be wise and vain, 

Whoso aims are lofty. In the race for gain 
Great things seem possible — and yet to-day 
Some grave that is a lailestone on the wa}" 

Says o’er the world’s loud voice, ‘Kneel Iiereand pray.’ 

0 hearts that pain has chastened ! well yo know 
The song of thankfiilnesis. Ye but forego 
Your joy a little while. Tlie leave.s may tell 
Of Autumn ; y^et be brave ; ye have fought well, 

^Yeep not : ye know that other tightens fell. 

0 aged heads that many a Yule-tide snow 
Has whitened ! Though the time be long ago 
Since fir.st ye laughed in childhood’s golden ray, 

The Child of Bethlehem take.s your hand to-day. 

God’s blessing crowns your far more perfect ■way. 

Hauiiii5t Keki>all. 

V TO CONTEIBTJTOBS. 

All communications should be atldressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgdi,’ 

2t?. For its return in civse of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

Sd. To secure tlieir safe return if ineligible. All Manu- 
scripts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the i,CTite7'^s Name and J ddress 
leiditeu upo7i them IN pull. 

Offerings ofYerse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and .directed envelope^ 

If the above rules arc conipHed ivitk, the Nditm* toiU ’ 
' do his best to enmve the safe return of indh/ihle pajmrs, 

Prhited and Published by W. & It. Oi-xaxebeus, Limited, 
.47 Paternoster Bow, LoNUON ; and Edinburgh, 
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THE VEHMGERICHTK 

The absence of established laws, or of competent 
authority to enforce them, has at times given rise 
to anomalons institutions, which have sought to 
secure the public tranquillity by means themselves 
scarcely reconcilable with sound ideas of civil 
subordination. The Corsican Vendetta and the 
American Vigilance Societies alike derived their 
origin from social anarchy, and from the inability 
of the recognised antliority to maintain order or 
to exact retribution for crime. 

During the middle ages, most of the countries 
of Europe pa.ssed tlii'ough a crisis when the : 
antliority of the monarch and of his judges fell j 
into such contempt that tlie law was eritircdy ^ 
without force, ami no better protection was i 
alforded by the city than by the open country. | 
Every man’s hand was raised against his fellow- 1 
man, the most lioly sanctuaries were profaned, | 
property was plundered, persons were violated, 
and the various fortresses scattered throughout 
the country, so far from sheltering the weak, were 
converted into dens of robbers, wliere knightly 
freebooters levied blackmail from the territories 
around their strongholds. Our own country 
passed through siicli a period of internal chaos 
in the troubled reign of Stephen, when, during 
nineteen years, according to the Samn Ohronide, 
niie rich men greatly oppressed the wretched 
people by making them work at their castles, 
and ^yhen the castles were finished, they filled 
them with devils and evil men. Then they took 
those whom they suspected to luu^e any goods, 
putting both men and women in prison for their 
gold and silver, and torturing them with pains 
iin.speakable ; for never were any martyrs tor- 
mented as they were. Alany were starved ; 
many lived on alms who had previously been 
rich ; others fled from the country. Neither 
church nor churchyard was spared by the pliin- 
derer.s ; they robbed the monks ami the clergy ; 
and every man plundered his neighbour as mucli 
as he’ could. Such, indeed, was the misery, that 


it was said openly that Christ and liis saints 
slept.’ 

This state of affairs gave rise in several coun- 
tries of Europe to popular confederacies, and even 
to secret tribunals, formed expressly to check 
such unbounded license, and to secure the ends 
of justice when its legitimate administrators wore 
feeble or corrupt. The most terrible of those 
secret tribunals were the welbknown ‘Yehmge- 
riclite’ — or ‘ Fehmgerichte,’ as the word is some- 
times written— which existed in some parts of . 
Germany, and especially in AVestphalia. The 
exact significance of the title is disputed, but it 
is usiiully supposed to have been derived fronii 
Mehm/ punishment, and "^gericht,’ court, meaning 
a court of justice. Others imagine, upon inferior 
grounds, that the term is obtained from the 
Latin G'ama/ as the tribunals too frequently 
acted on common fame or report, The origin 
of these courts has been ascribed to the age of 
Charlemagne ; but there is no autlientic record 
of their existence prior to the middle of the 
thirteenth century. It is certain that at that 
time a number of individuals were secretly asso- 
ciated together in Germany to punish crimes and 
offenders ; to put an eliicicnt check upon the 
lawlessness of the. powerful barons, who defied 
the authority of the sovereign ; and to redress 
cases of grievous wrong perpetrated by any mem- 
ber of the community. 

The tribunals were divided into local sections, 
but recognised a central authority. Nominally, 
the Emperor was the chief officer ; but in IT est- 
phalia the actual President was the Arehbishox? 
of Cologne. A person of position presided oyer 
each branch of tlie central court, and was known 
as a Hree count,’ The other' members were 
divided into the two classes of ^schoppeh/ or 
ignorant, and ^wissende,’ or knowing, the latter 
class including all those who werii initiated 
into the hidden secrets of the Order. The most 
solemn oaths bound every one to secrecy as to 
the proceedings I and there: is. no evidence that 
these vows %vere ever broken, although it is sup-, 
posed that at one time one hundred thousand: 
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person?; -were members of these s(xaeties. For 
the determination of civil disputes, the ineetings 
of the tribunals were lieUl in a public place and 
ill the full light of day ; but such olienees as 
robbery and murder wei'e usually dealt with 
secretly. If coinmon rumour ascribed the com- 
mission of a crime to any person, or if a charge 
were bi'oiighfc against him, he was cited to answer ^ 
the accusation before, the court of hi.s district. 
The summons bore the seal of the Yehingerichte, ^ 
,«and was generally fastened to the door of the ' 
supposed criminal during the night. If he ' 
refused to attend, the citation was repeated ; and 
disobedience to the second summons was con- ‘ 
sitlored as conclusive evidence of guilt. The j 
members of the tribunal were bound by their ! 
oaths to put such an individual to death wher- ! 
ever they could find him. If, on the contrary, j 
he attended the court, he was allowed to i*all ! 
witnesses, and to clear himself, if he could, by J 
their evidence. .Upon his failing to prove his ; 
innocence, he was punished, according to the 
nature of his crime, by fine or summary execu- * 
tion. No one was- exempt by virtue of his rank, 
and the highe.st noble was as liable to citation 
as the poorest peasant in the land. 

When capital punishment was inllicted, it was 
customary to leave a knife by the body, to shon- 
that the act was not one of a private murderer, 
but was due to the sentence of the Veliingeriidite. 
The ‘wild kind of jirstice’ of these irregular 
courts was long a terror to evildoers, and, as 
the tribunals were coiintenancetl by the highest 
powers in the land, those obeying their decree.s 
were independent of the regular authorities, 
while the large number of the members, and 
their unde dispersion, rendered any sentence 
passed almost certain of execution, 

Such rude administration of justice is, however, 
peculiarly liable to abuse, and in course of time 
the inevitable deterioration set in. A Diet of 
the Empire was held at Trier in 1512, 'when it 
wa.s declared that ‘bj'" the Westphalian tribunals 
many an honest man had lost Ms life, honour, 
body, and property and even the Archbishop of 
Cologne, their nominal chief officer, admitted that 
‘by very many they were shunned and regarded 
as seminaries of villains.^ As tlie |)ower of the 
State gradually consolidated, the irregular courts 
were suppressed, although they were never abol- 
ished by aiiy formal enactment ; and it is said 
that the last remnant of the old tribunals wms 
found in operation in Westphalia when Jerome 
Bonaparte was king of^hat country, in. the early 
■part of the pr'eseut ceBtiUry; .. 

' . '4^:>ery; similar institution,' as fhe 
;LSanta ;Hermandad/ or Holy Broth eidiood, existed 
'.at/one!';tiine”' in Castile,- and - assumed the most 

'cities, who were.boimd together by a niost solemn 
league to dofml tlidr libextios in times of dvll 


at stated times, and transacted their bnsine.ss 
with all the forms of the most orthodox insti- 
tutions. They impressed their documents wltli 
a common seal, and enacted laws, which they 
transmitted to the noijles, and even to the sove- 
reign ; and they enrol letl an armed force to 
enforce their measures. The association, ^so 
characteristic of an unsettled state of society/ 
says Prescott, ‘ repeatedly received the legi.slative 
sanction ; and hoAvever formidable such a popular 
engine may have appeared to the eye of the 
monarcls, he was often led to countenance it 
by a sense of his own impotence, as well as 
of the overweening power of the nobles, against 
whom it ^vas principally directed.^ 

During the times of lawlessness which preceded 
tlie establishment of a united Spanish monarchy 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, the authority of 
the sovereign and the royal judges fell almost 
to a minimum. No better -way was seen of 
checking the unbounded license which had arisen 
than by reorganising the Holy Brotherhood, and 
a scheme for attaining this purpose was intro- 
duced into the Corte.s of Castile in 1476, and was 
carried into effect the same year. The new : 
institution embraced the whole kingdom, and 
^vas limited in its operations to the maintenance 
of public order. All cases of violence or theft 
committed on the highways or in the open 
country were reserved for its jurisdiction, and 
such offenders as escaped from tlie cities were 
pursued by its officers. The open country was 
specified as the scene for the operations, because 
it was plentifully studded until castles and for- 
tresses, which offered every facilit)’ for the escape 
of a criminal from jtKstice. The Hermandad was 
supported by an annual tax, levied upon house- 
holders ; and couids were established in every 
town for the trial of offences committed within 
its jmisdiction, wMle an appeal lay from it, in 
specified cases, to a superior Council. Its laws 
were compiled into a code, in whicli penalties 
were laid down with the utmost precision. Tho.se 
laws were administered with extreme vigour ; 
stripes, the loss of a member, or even of life, 
were adjudged for the most petty larceny. Execu- 
tions were conducted by sliooting the offender 
with arrows ; and it was especial!}^ provided that 
‘the convict shall receive the sacrament like a 
(kitholic Christian, and after that, be executed 
as speedil)^ as piossible, in order tliat his soul 
may pass the more securely.’ 

In a few years the Hermandads and the new 
military police established by them almost en- 
tirel^r cleared the country of the swarms of 
banditti, and of the robber chief tains ' who had 
long defied the law. Once again the ministers . 
of justice found a sure protection in the inde-; 
pendent discharge of their duties ; and, iii the" 
iwords of the historian alremly quoted, ‘ the bless- ^ 
I'ings of personal security and social order^ ho 
I’ long estranged’ ' from the nation, were- 'again ■ 

1 7 FoF .many years these ^ Important'- benefits 
secured; the confirmation of the institution by 
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for an extraordinary tribunal ceased, the Santa | 
Hennandad dwindled into an or<linary police, 
ainl, with such a modification of form, has existed ; 
into the present century. 


THE I BO NY OF FATE. 

CHAPTER IX. — IlETRTBUTTOX. 

Two days had cdapsed since Araltella’s fiif.fht, and | 
Majoj’ IhAVyce* was sittinj? alone in his study, j 
Sudden 1}' came a loud ring at the bell ; the docn^ 
was thrown f^pen, and ‘Tlie Duke of Falmouth 
wais announced. 

‘ I am the bearer of a letter from ^iiss Arabella 
Alsworth/ he said, ^if you will kindly read it; ^ 
and tlie Duke placed the letter in the Majors 
hands. 

/Take a seat, your Grace,’ he continued, hold- 
ing out his liand. 

The Duke toftk the proffered seat, but he 
ignored the extended hand. 

When he had rea<l the letter, he turned to the 
Duke. M suppose you are aware of the circum- 
stances which preceded Miss Alswortlfs latest 
escapade F he queried. 

‘Yes; you wanted her to marry my nephew, 
Lord Cransford,’ 

‘That’s true. But that is not wdiat I mean. 
When she left this house, she took a quantity 
of jewellery with her, some of which was her own, 
ami others were heirlooms, which at the death 
of ]\Irs Alswortli ought to liave come to my wdfe, 
and which I claim as my property.’ 

‘klake your claim in a legal form and the 
matter shall be investigated.’ 

‘Where is Bliss Alsworth staying 
‘ In my house, and under my protection.’ 

‘Thank yon. I shall go to London at once and 
take out a warrant for her arrest, B lean time, 
I shall detain her clothes till the jewellery is 
.restored.’, 

‘Bliss Alsworth’s business is in the hands of 
Mr Ainsley, her late father’s lawyer. I think 
you had better see him before you take any 
ulterior steps,’ said the Duke ; and taking up his 
hat, he bowed and left the room. 

He was driven back to the station ; and half 
an hour afterwards was on his way to London. 
When he reached home, he found a telegram 
awaiting him ; it ran as follows : ‘From Thomas 
Foreman to the Duke of Falmouth — Blajor 
Bowyer is dead. He was seized %vith an apo- 
plectic fit shortly after you • left. The result, 
the doctors say, of the agitation and worry of 
the last few days.’ 

When he had read it, he went straight to the 
Duchess’.s boudoir, where he found Arabella and 
I his -wife, told them of the failure of his mission, 
..and read the telegram he had received from 
' Thomas. 

A;'-;, ‘Poor man!’ ejaculated Arabella— ‘how- sadd 
‘Yes, very,’ responded the 'Duke. ‘But what 
■‘hbout those jewels V 


, ‘ Oh ! that was sefctle«l years ago. Bfy niotlier 
was the eldest child, and they descended to me 
as her next of kin. .Papa took legal advice, 
and Mr Ainsley knows all about it ; beside??, 
at tlie time, Uncle Bowyer pretended to be satis- 
fied.’ 

‘ I think wc had l^etter send nIT to Air Ainsley/ 
said the Duke, ‘ and get him to take such steps 
as lie tliink.s fit. If your fortune has been in 
the hands of two such men as Blajor Bowyer 
and Lord Oansford, the chances are tliat matters 
will want looking into.’’ 

‘How" good you are!’ exclaimed Arabella, 
‘You think of everything.’ 

Bly story is almost ended. The Duke of Fal- 
mouth’s PUBpicioris ^vere verified. On examining 
Major Bowyer’s papers after his decease, it was 
found that he had been tempted to appropriate 
a considerable portion of Arabella’s fortune to 
his oivn nse ; and it was supposed that Lord 
Cran.sford had been cognisant of, if not a partici- 
pator in the fraud. 

One afternoon hi August the two Bliss Scuda- 
mores were hurrying along High Street, panting 
and pufiing under the . broiling heat of the 
summer sun, evidently in a state of great excite- 
ment. They rang loudly at Bfrs IVlontressoFs 
bell, and on being shown into the drawing- 
room, found the lady and Bliss Nugent in close 
confab. ■ 

‘Oil my dears ! such extraordinary news!’ 
exclaimed Bliss Pindence. ‘Arabella Alsworth is 
imiiTied, ond to w'hom, do you think B 

‘Can’t tell, dear/ respond ed Blrs Blontressor. 
‘There is no telling what such a girl would do. 
But won’t you talve a seat B 

‘Boon’ll never guess,’ said Miss Scudamore, as 
she seated herself in tlie proffered chair — ‘no, not 
if you were to go on guessing for a month; so 
1 ’ll tell you — Lord Oransf ord 1 ’ 

‘But I thought he was dead U exclaimed Bliss 
Nugent; ‘killed in America, to which he had; 
fled from his creditors.’ 

‘Yes, that is so. But this is the new lord, 
and you ’ll never guess who he is : somebody wc 
all know,’ 

‘Somebody 'we all know?’ iterated Bliss- 
Nugent. 

‘Yes; but, as you ’ll never guess, Pll tdijou 
— Frank BFallis 1’ „ ■ , " ' 

‘BFell, I never !’ exclaimed Mrs Bfontreasor. 

‘ Frank Wallis. Then Bfrs BYallis mitst be a lady 
in her own right.’ , ", " 

‘Yes. It seems all like a dream. To think 
of that quiet Blrs Wallis ..being, :a Duke’s 
dmighteri’^v ' 

‘BVell. I’m glad of itP exclaimed BlVs BIon« 
tressor. ‘ A rubella vi?as . ulwaiys such ' a dear, kind, 
amiable creature"; and I daresay w'^e' shall all hr 
invited to tlie house wlien they come.’ ' y, 

Bliss Puddicombe Janghed sarcastically. ‘ That/s 
the -way the wind blows is ib'i There 
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Cl time whea she was a *niomd stiick-up crea- 
ture. 

* Oircnmsbaaces alter cases/ interposed Miss 
Prudence. 

THE END, 



A NOEWEGIAN VYINTEIPS DAY. 

\Ye got to oar destination mainly by the little 
Yossvangen railway troni Bergen. It was as 
wild and eerie a journey as one could have in 
the deptlis of tlie Norwegian winter. A furious 
storm broke upon ua just as we were leaving 
Bergen, and for all the five hours of our journey 
the wind howled about the little ears, patently 
checking our trivial speed when it caught the 
locomotive full in front in the rocky defiles, and 
making us tremble uncomfortably as it shot 
broadside upon ns. There was no keeping the 
doors of the corridor car shut. As for the cold, 
in spite of the blazing stove, it was very great 
Though we could roast our toes, the freezing 
wind took us in the back and at the sides, and 
each new incomer brought with him an arctic 
draught as lie shook his shaggy coat free from 
vsnow and icicles and stampe<l hard upon the 
floor. 

‘Bad weather!' said each traveller, with em- 
phasis rare in the mouths of the laconic Norse- 
man. There was no doubting it. Tiie lakes 
we passed were a deadly black where they had 
not frozen and got coated with snow. The 
mountain tops of course were deej:) in snow ; so 
was the railway track. And the rock-sides by 
which we glided so closely were draped with 
icicles of niaiiy colours, thick as an elephant’s 
leg. Never had I seen such icicles. If only 
the day had been briglit, tliey would have been 
a glorious spectacle. But it was a dreadful day 
-—nothing less. If the old Yikings hud many 
such days — as who can doubt tliey bad ‘I — it' was 
proof of tlieir rare stamina that they existed 
so robustly in the teeth of thorn, and of their 
shrewd good sense that they took to the sea 
and sailed south by the thousand for piratical 
exercises. ‘ 

One could not but admire tbe splendid physique 
of some of these country Norwegians on this 
Saturday evening. They looked monstrous as 
they entered the car in their rough wolf-skin 
jackets, belted, with large deer-skin 'moccasins to 
their feet, and wearing caps of seal or wolf skin. 
But their faces glowed with a sort of physical pride 
in their ability to stand against these shocks of 
winter, and their voices were musically resonant. 

’ Without exception they were blue-eyed. , In 
Bergen one sees plenty of gray and liazel eyes. 
■But then Bergen is ' in Its way quite a cosmo- 
politan seaport, with a mixed breed of inhabit- 
ants ; whereas ■ here in ' the . country the , people 
still, , as '. In the old days, mate with thdr 'neigh- 
rkVux^s, Abdtit the origin of whose stock there can 
Ve no question, - 

Tossvangen at last. We alight in a penetrating 
shower of .fine snow, and -.darkness almost as 
penetrating; It' is AtinA'p^cloel?:.; dim w'inteYs 
vanght fs. ,ah‘eady hours, old: The i\ir 


glimmer among the few passengers and railway 
officials, and there is a muriiiur of speech. The 
sound of a sledge grating on the platform is 
heard before the sledge itself ivS seen. The next 
moment, however, a '"burly shape mantled in a 
fur coat and with a horn slung at its wuiist bustles ■ 
forward. It is the niailiuan — one of the repre- i 
sentatives of a class of Norwegians who in the ; 
winter have no little hardship to endure. He ^ 
has a revolver on his hip. It may in extremity | 
help him to withstand a couple of wolves, an | 
infuriate bear, or (an even rarer peril) an iinscru- ! 
puloiis fellow-countryman; or it may serve to | 
give the conp de r/ntce to his horse if anj'thing ; 
'should liappen of a very bad kind. The jingle i 
of bells a nionieiit later announces the mailman’s 
departure with the letters. The wind howls and 
the snow' W'hirls under the station cover. Truly ; 
a wild night, if you add twenty degrees of frost 
to its other engaging features. Yet, wdien w'g get 
outside, piloted through the drifts by a lad vuth 
a lantern, there is a glimmer of stars far, far 
a^vay ; and an instant afterwards the silver curve 
of a baby-moon declares itself magnificently from 
behind a great dark mass that must be a mo un- 
tain. 

‘Bad 'Weather now, hut a fine to-moiTo-vv,’ 
observes our guide with a slow sententiuusiiess 
that tells of his coxisideration for us as stragglers 
with an unfamiliar tongue. 

Never was a bt.>y’s weather-wisdom more su- 
perbly proven. Yet long eve we were in bed the 
portents had grown black as Acheron again. 
Sitting in tlie snug little parlour of the inn and 
wrestling for intelligible speech with the khidly 
landlady, who seemed to think it due to us that 
she should .sit with us and make remarks at the 
meaning of which we could only guess as a rule, 
we heard the storm-fiend at work again. Sucli 
franticMly discordant music as it favoured us 
with, i, for one, never wish again to listen to. 
A week of it would make the best of men an 
incurable maniac. There we sat, hoxvever, with 
our feet on the stove, smoking cigars, and drink- 
ing the punch our good dame insisteil on mixing 
for us. She had given us ptarmigan for supper, , 
at which we had rejoiced ; and her husband — a 
lean siibtle-eyed gentleman, who combined shop- 
keeping with the position of landlord of two inns, 
and wdio had — as we understood it — pi'omised to 
outfit us in the i^roper Norwegian mode from 
his own store on the morrow — brought us his 
visitors’ book, as if to emphasise the difference 
between Norway in August and Norway in the 
first week of January. The good man assured us 
by speech and gestures that in summer he filled 
two houses axid a half with his guests. Now, 
however, the house and a half were absolved from 
all tax of hospitality, and of the remaining house 
we were the sole guests. 

In going up-stairs to bed we trod into a snoW' 
drift on the landing. Double windows had been 
unable to keep out the enemy. However, thanks 
to an excitable little stove, qur room was warm 
enough for a Brazilian orchid ; and ere getting, 
into bed, w'e loaded it with pine-knots, so that 
the roaring of its flames in the chimney quite 
outvoiced the holding bf the wind. '■ >: • 

- A pallid blue sky; clear as ice, greeted its when 
turned, out at' m the , next morning, 

j The gray wooden houses of; the village looked , 
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A NORWEGIAN WINTER’S DAY. 


pretty in their snow-mantle. So (li<l the vilhrj:fers> 
ploughing through tlie snow of their thorough- 
fares — it was three feet {leep at tlie least. So, ton, 
did the Vossvaiigeii lads, mu filed to the ears by 
their disr.reet mothers in home-made comforters, 
as they shouted to each other to eojue out upim 
the hill-sides behind the village and enjoy a bout 
of snow-shoeing. Tlu*.re were tliv(;r.s entluisiastic 
collie and retriever dogs with the lads. These 
barked ami rolled each other in the snow. It 
was evident they enjoyed it. 

Then the sun stole over a mountain-top, just 
as the slip of a moon had done tlie evening 
before, and the valley was transfigured. Tiie 
great lake was alrend}’- frozen all over and dazz- 
ling white in its spotless counterpane of snow. 
Thf3 hill-sides, thick with pines, were a beautiful 
study in black and white, above which tlm 
cloudless blue of the heaveiLs momentarily gained 
in intensity, so that at length we might have 
thouglit Norway had for the day borrowed lier 
sky from Italy. While wc breakfasted, tlje jingle 
of bells outside grew constant. One sledge after 
another shot into the village from the varioms 
homesteads wliich dot the slopes of Voss. They 
were not drawn by rehideer, but by those 
very independent and sturdy little ponies which 
summer travellers in the land know .so well. 
Each sledge carried a family party, ami very 0 {kl 
sosne of these parties looked, the women .swathed 
ill woollens, .so that little except their rubicund 
fro.st-colonred noses could be di.stinguished ; and 
the bright blue eye.s of the maidems .sparkling 
from the semi -obscurity about them. The churcii 
bell tinkled hardly more souorou.sly tlian tlie 
sledge bells ; and group b.y group the sledgers 
and village folk entered the porch. They were 
fair to see for the variegated colours of Ilnur 
woollens — <[uite a tulip bed, in fact ; ami after- 
ward.s, when the cloaked .sound of their rc.sponscs 
inside the holy building could lie heard, a man 
of feloiiioms instinct might have carried off a 
hundred or two of pairs of cIog.s ami galoshes, 
witli which it is the vogue in winter to litter 
the churcli poi‘che.s. 

Our worthy host did not belie himself. When 
service was over, he took ms into liis store and 
compelled us to buy Scotch galoshes and Gorman- 
made gloves, as well a.s other articles vdiich were, 
he said, quite indispensable for our journey. 
This done, and the day continuing glorious — witli 
the echoes of the happy shouts of the sno\v- 
, shoeing boys and dogs reaching us from far up 
the valley “-the sledges were brought to the door ; 
and having been zealously muilled in our fur 
coats and bearskin knee wrappers, we left Voss 
amid the loud ‘Godspeeds^ of both our enter- 
taineiu The apothecary and the people at the 
post-ofiiee looked from their windows to see us 
pass ; else we did not seem much to rouse the 
curio.sity of the villagers. I do not think, liow- 
ever, that the Norseman h troubled like men 
and women of the south with the itch of inquisi- 
tiveness. There is much in the climatic phases 
which surround him that he cannot under- 
stand : Nature is nowhere as here .so mysterious, 
alternately cares.sing and striking hard with 
clenched fist. Without a trustful faith the 
Norwegian would be the most wretched of indi- 
xddiials. His forefathers were stout fellows, with 
a, firm , belief in the pleasantness of Odin’s im- 


mortal hampieting halls. He for his part i.?. just 
a .simple sort of Christian who looks as far ,a.s 
po.ssible on the bright side of life, and believes 
in Paradise. Like most .sensible mortals, he takes 
short views, though at the back of all his hope.s 
is the predominant faith in heavmi as the recon- 
ciler of such vague doubts about teri'esirial exist- 
te rice as may at time.s pos.sess him, and the com- 
plete and satisfying atonement for his earthly 
trouble.s. lie is far liom being elfusivoly religious 
or regardful of externals. Like the bear of 
his native land, he is somewhat phlegmatic and 
torpid during the winter ; ami, again like the 
lasir, he is not un enemy to be despised. But 
whatever lie i.s or h not, lie singularly devoid . 
of the kind of curiosity that in America urge,s 
a man to put his fellow-man to the question as 
if be w'ere a cro.s.s-exainining advocate in a law- 
court. 

Our sledges were, light gay little afinirs of iron 
and bra.ss, each with a sort of bicycle saddle 
beliind, upon which the driver sat with one foot 
on the runner, to serve as an accessary rudder. 
The oilicial road-clearer — a triangular shape of 
wood drawn by the apex — had been abroad that 
morning and. made a capital way for us. Up 
hill or on the level we went well ; but dowmhill 
we seemed to go on the wings of the wind, with 
a furious clatter of bells and a nodding of the 
shaggy heads of our steeds that it made us giddy 
to watch. 

Cold of course it was, in spite of fur coats, 
double gloves, and reindeer overshoe.s. We felt 
it imwt at the toes. After an hour, the nipping 
became very painful. A numbness succeeded ; 
and when, having jouTneyed for two hours, we 
halted at a bright little chalet, tlie inn and post- 
house combined, for a moment we staggered a.s 
we tried U) walk in the orthodox, way, liowever, 
a couple of ai-mfuls of buy put matters on a better 
basi.s for us in the subsequent journey ; though 
a my.storions sort of ill humour that took us at | 
times was distinctly traceable to these effects of ^ 
the weather upon ns. i 

It was ail enchanting afternoon, and the scenes ■ 
through wliicli wc pas.s(?.d were also akin to those 
of enchantment. Not a breath of wind stirred 
save that wliich w-e created in our brisk movement. ' 
The whole land was blanketed in snow. It .stood 
eight and ten feet deep by the road-side, and the 
stones in the rivei'-bed .showed more than a yard 
of it upon them. Only the vertical face of the 
great rocks beneath whicli we glided was free 
from it. But in compensation there wars here 
thefaire.st conceivable decoration of icicles. They 
hung by the fathom in broad parallel lines, and 
■were of many hues, from brick red and purple 
to sea-green, turquoise, and silver gray. Some 
of them \vero pendent above us like the port- 
cullis of an old castle, and we could have ' fancied 
the mere concussion of our horises add cars; .-would 
.shake them fatefully upon our hc-iads. ' , Of water- 
falls there ought to have been great store along' 
this road. Iii the green summer days and the 
bright summer nights their song is here a con- 
tinuous lullaby. But now they were all silenced. 
Jack Frost had nailed them hard and fast to the 
rocks. It was niagiilfickit to see the monstrous . 
rigid niasHCs frozen in waves that overlapped 
each other, each lap fringed with great variegated 
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At tlio inn wliere we taiTiecl to ease the horses 
autl imbibe hot coffee, while prowling toiukI its 
precincts I came upon a leiiiiuing. The little 
rat-like creature stood on its hind-legs and barked 
in a babyish but very fraiitic manner at my legs. 
I could of course liave cnnshed it to death with 
my foot. But this, equally of course, I forbore 
to do. The little animal was being plagued quite 
enough by the winter. It had wandered hither 
in search of food. Perhaps it was a herald of 
an entire army of its little fellow -mortals, which 
sometimes traverse the land in solemn procession 
tens of thousands in uumbor, stopping at no 
obstacle, whether it bo a fire, an arm of the sea, 
or even a bout with, rowing-men in it which 
happens to intersect their Ihie of progress. Their 
coming and going is inexplicable to the Norse- 
men, wdio have many strange notions about 
■them.,, . 

Again wrapped up and stretched mummy-wise 
as to our lower extremities, we enjoyed the brief 
afternoon .sunlight The sun soon got behind 
the mountains, ami as suddenly the air seemed 
to double in chilliness. It was wonderful how 
sombre our surroundings became all at once, 
idle river, where it was unfrozen, was like a 
stream of ink, contrasted with the ineffable xn-e- 
vailing whiteness. And the dark faces of the 
cliffs seemed to lour menacingly. Above us, 
however, a few bright lines of crimson and gold 
told of the sunset elsewhere ; and the coral glo^v 
about the snowy aummits of the high laountaiiis 
iii the west was almost intense enougii tu warm 

We |)as3ed one more inn ere the niglit wrapped 
us round. It was fast closed fur the winter. 
A coux)lo of magpies .scurried across the road 
near, towards a pole, to the top of which the 
kindly peasantry had affixed a shouf of oats. 
Then we plunged into a pine-forest, every twig 
of every tree in whicli was heavy laden with 
snow and icicles ; and for half an hour sped 
through this eerie twilight scene in a silence that 
was almost sensational. Ere we were thro\igh 
It, the stai's had begun to beam above the tops 
of the trees; and wlieii we were again in the 
open, the great smooth space of a lake two or 
three nuie-s square was to our riglit, with starlit 
mountains on the farther sides. 

Even to lu Britons, it was a great experience, 
this soienia, beautiful freezing rtprtigross through 
the hmd.^ Nor was my driver without his feelings 
of pride in his native country in its wduter dross. 
*It is coldjMie ohsorved twice in my ear; ^but 
lovely— k It not P You would not have thought 
this great red-bearded, massy -slnuiklered carl had 
a care for the picturesque. But it was evident 
he had a very strong appreciation of it. 

Another hour passed, and then we rose amid 
'the mountains. The 'stars had brightened amaz- 
' Ingly.in the nieantimh But they only served 
tq emphaske the tremendous ghjoiti of the black 
-defile in which we found '.ourselves. An Ic}” 
. breach of wind whispered' do wh. -thk -ravine, and 
>/almbsfc slBX^ended the lieartk action for an instant, 
,.’}?heh .suddenly a lamplight' klmtie /sk'ongly’ bef^^^^ 

iifll 

itviricc’or. .thrice set mq dozing ; and our welcome 
reached us front athr,-'’. The warmth of the house 


of late we had been driving, fairly made us pant 
while we were being lieli>ed out of our clumsy 
furs. ’ 

If you do not know what a Norwegian welcome 
in winter means, you cannot have a just idea 
of the Norsemaiik character. There v'as a house- 
ful of x)eo]de here, and yet one and all seemed 
consecrated to our service. Having first drunk 
off a glass of fine Cognac, we were taken straight- 
way tu the drawing-room, where cards and music 
were in full swing. A Norwegian Sunday allows 
these diversions in the evening. There could be 
no question about lliat, for there, taking hk hand 
at whist, and having Ids glass of pnncli replen- 
i.shed ofteiier than any one else, was the pastor 
of the parish — a hearty old fellow, wdio drank 
loudly to us as soon as we were announced, and 
who later lost a crown or two to us at the cards 
with perfect serenity. Some peoxfie fancy the 
Norseman sleeps through the winter — or rather 
spends twice as many hours in bed during the 
short days as in summer. It is an error. Mid- 
night came and caught us still at our x^easiire. 
But by this we travellers ^vere diwvs}" to the 
last degree. And so, to a chorus of ^ Sleep well,^ 
we set the example of retiring to our snug rooms, 
lit by the glow of the resinous pine sx)lmters 
in the stove. 


THE VALLEY OF SHEITAN. 

A STUUY 01^ THE UHOIiE CUIAT iKCLlNE, 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART IL 

The settlement of Lonaiili round about the 
station at the Lead of the Bhore Ghat Indiue has 
occasioned a home-sickness to niany an 

exile from the old country, -wearied of teeming 
native cities and red-taped military «'autoiimciits. 
It is the onl}!- English village in all the 

vast x^eninsula. Here may be seen the trim cot- 
tages of the humbler railway employees, each 
with its bit of garden- ground ; and here it is 
])ussible on occasion to walk a good Iialf-iuile and 
meet never a Hindu or Mohammedan, but only 
good honest Britons, wlio.se working-clothes and 
grimy faces bewrav^ them as toilers for a weekly 
I wage. The pretty Gothic church, the tinyjmst- 
otnee, a genuine English grocer’s sho|.), and k.st, 
but not least, the Railway Hotel, complete the 
' picture of home-life. Away on the outskirts, . 
removed from the daily and nightly roar of the 
engine, and sheltered by magnificent groves of 
mangoes, lie the white-washed bungalows of the 
higher officials. 

Lonauii is the rural Grevve or Swindon of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, It is here that 
the locomotive works are established, giving 
emx>loyment to some two hundred Europeans 
but the white |)opnlation is increased by the wise 
foresight of the company in choosing this healthy 
site on the edge '.'of the great Sahyadri range as 
the residence of their travelling servants. Engine- 
drivers and guards in 'goodly numbers inhabit the- 
better class of cottages ixr the village, or rather 
their familie.s do, while .the bread-winners are 
away up the line to Madras or clown the QM% 
to Bombay - in • charge of the , Laig-gari’-r-the 
xhighty ‘ ^ffre-earriageL which is fast civilising, 
India.- . . , , t' ■ ■ 

'•In/a neat' little bungalow a exuarteof a mile 
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from tlie station, James Hudson and his daughter 
Sibyl U'ei’e seated at breakfast. Ko one, to look 
at the uj»right handsome elderly man, would have 
guessed the nature of his empIoVnient ; aucl Sibyl 
would certainly have been placed higher in the 
social scale than the rank she iilleil. Jdie sur- 
roundings, too, were out of keeping with the 
position occupied by the head of tlie house. An 
open piano by a good maker stood in a corner 
of the room, and. there were hooks — French, 
German, and Italian, as well as English — scattered 
about in profusion. 

‘1 have hear<l from Mu“ Ileygale this luorniiig, 
father,’ Sibyl was saying; ‘he is coming over 
from Poona to say good-bye. I am so sorry it 
is one of your duty-days ; he would have enjoyed 
a chat with you, and now you will not see him 
before he sails for England.’ 

Hudson looked up and scanned the girl’s face 
intently before replying. Then he said : ‘ I do 
not think he will miss me much to-day, vSibyl. 
— Tell me, iny daughter, and tell me truly, has ^ 
this young man’s coming amongst us meant more j 
to you than the making of a pleasant acquaint- 
ance whom ill six months we have both grown to ^ 
like ? Does his departure mean more than the | 
departure of a friend V , 

The guard got his answer from the tears which 
he saw v/ere very near Sibyl’s eyes. ‘ I — I hardl}'' 
knowq father,’ she said ; ‘ tliree months is such a 
long, long time. I am very sorry he is going 
away—aml I think he is sorry too,’ 

‘He has not spoken to yon, Sibyl, lias he — in 
a way, 1 mean, that would make a great clumge 
ill my little giiTs life P 

‘No, father; there have been no words of that 
kind between, us. Mr Heygate has always treated 
me as a gentleman sliuuid treat a lady ; Irufc’ — and 
Sibyl stammered painfully — ‘I have sometimes 
wondered whether in his heart he does not 
remember that we are only railway pooplw aJ’tiU* 
all. Now that Ids elder brotlier is dead — it is 
tliat which takes him home, you know — lie is 
heir to tlie baronetcy.’ 

Hudson thought deeply for some time without 
replying ; then he rose and went to a small side- 
table v»diere there were w'riting materials, and 
wrote rapidly for a few minutes. Having placed 
what he had written in an envelope and sealed 
and addressed it, he handed it to Sibyl, saying : 

‘ There, dear ; give that to Mr Heygate when he 
comes. I should like to have seen him and 
spoken to him before he sails ; but that is impos- 
sible, as I have to make tlie long trip to lifadras, 
and shall not be back till the day after to- 
morrow. He leaves Poona for Eombay by to- 
night’s mail, does he iiotT 

‘ Yes, father,’ Sibyl. ‘ He is going back to 
Poona after he has said good-bye, and will pass 
through the station here about niklnight on his 
way down the Ghat to Bombay.’ 

^‘Well, toll him I was sorry to have missed 
him, and give him my note. . I hope iny little 
girl will find everything come right, Just as she 
wishes — 7 iowJ said Hudson, witii an involuntary 
pause before, and emiiliasis on,, the last' word 
..which made Sibyl start. 

.vbt-Hjh father!’ she said reproachfully, ‘surely, 

■ surely 3^11 have not mentioned me in the 
letter'?’ 

■‘There is not a word about you in it, dear, 


on the lionoiir of an I mean, on my own 

honour,’ said the guard, pulling himself up rather 
lamely". ‘And now 1 must be off to the station. 
— Guod-bye, Sibyl ; God bless you, now and 
always.’ ^ 

Hudson kissed his daughter, and left the room 
by one of the Vv’indows that opened on the 
veranda ; but he had nut been gone a minute 
when lie returned. ‘d1iat fellow Carnae,’ he 
said, ‘ha,s ho been annoying }’ou latcdy V 

‘No, fatliOj*. Why do you ask f replied Sibyl, 
looking surprised. 

‘Only, because he passed the bungalow just 
iio^v, and I thought he was miles away on daj^- 
iluty down at the reversing station. He has got 
a holiday, I suppose. If he has given up his 
idiotic pi'(!teiisions, though, it doesn’t nuitter. 
j-lnyway, he wouldn’t dare come to the house. — 
Good-bye again.’ And the guard hurried off to 
make good the lost time, leaving Sibyl to tidy the 
house before the arrival of her visitor. 

Six months had passed since, the adventure at 
the reversing station, and now she only looked 
back to it as the incident which had brought 
her Lionel Heygate’s friendship. Luke Carnae, 
the half-caste pointsman, who before that clay haci 
annoyed her with liis attentions, had niaile no 
sign since Heygate’s iron grip had lliuig him 
aside. Sibyl had well-nigh forgotten his impor- 
tunate wmoing— a wooing which she attributed to 
the man’s impression that his ‘Euro|)e clothes’ 
entitled him to a ‘ Europe ’ wife, rather than to 
any romantic attachment to liei'self, AYhen she 
thouglit of the pointsman at all, it was more with 
apprehension on Heygate’s behalf than on her 
own ; fur on the day afler he liad attempted to 
take her hand at the reversing Btatioii, in order 
to press his suit, she laid met Iiiin in Lonauli 
street, and he lia<l whispered in passing: ‘Tell 
your line friend from Poona that we Eurasian 
gentlemen never forget an injury,’ There was 
something so ludic 3 .'ous in the man’s assumption 
of European niaTiners as ho hissed out Ids im- 
plied tlireal, lifting, the seedy felt helmet from 
ids oily jet-biadc hair, and referring to liimself as 
a gentleman, that Sibyl had laughed at the time. 
It was not tiii after\va.i'ds tliat Hie thought of 
the vengeful glare in Carnac’s eyes, ancl won- 
dered if lie- might jilot scune secret mischief. 
Open violence he would never dare ; he was. too 
niiicli of a coward for that. 

As Sibyl tidied* the pleasant sitting-room, her, 
thoughts Turned to the impulsive young officer 
who had sprung, as it were from the jungle, into 
the very I mart and centre of her none too event- 
ful life/ Often and often since that chance meet- 
ing Lionel Heygate had been a visitor at the 
guard’s little bungalow — at first making the 
excuse that sport had brought him to the neigh- 
bourhood, but after a while, in no way conceal- 
ing that he came on purpose, because he found 
pleasure in the society of both father and daugh- 
ter. Poona, where iiis regiment was stationed, 
was only twenty miles along LhcTino fiom Lon- 
auli, so 'such visits were easy. Sibyl, fresh froiu- 
the quiet school in England to which her ^father, 
stinting himself to provide education for his only 
child, had consigned her when little more than 
a baby, know nothing. of: the WorMr^.. W^ Ijcjr 
gate was the only young 3naii with whom she had 
ever been brought into close contact, and ' it was 
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perhaps in the nature of things that her heart 
passed out of her own keeping almost before she 
was aware of it,. Of late, their relations had 
grown closer ; Heygate luid taken to calling her 
Sibyl, and his manner suggested a feeling warmer 
than friendship ; but the all-important word had 
never been said. Tliis was the position when, 
two days before, a hurried line had informed 
Sibyl that Inonel was called home on three 
months’ leave, owing to the death of his elder 
brother ; and now he was coming to say good- 
bye. Would he have anything else to say'? she 
w’ondered. Was it not more than she could hope 
for ? At anyrate, it was more than slie, a railway 
guard’s daughter, had a right to expect. 

Then she fell to thinking about the letter her 
father had written. He had pledged liimself that 
it did not mention heri but she dreaded lest it 
might have some indirect bearing on the secret 
he had surprised. She would die of very shame 
if there were anything in that letter calculated 
to force Ileygate’s hand. She knew that though 
her father chose to remain in India as a railway 
guard, he was by birth and education a gentle- 
man, Was it possible that he had disclosed his 
])ast in that letter, to show Heygate that socially 
they were his equals? Sibyl was a proud girl, 
and she felt that even such an indirect hint as 
this would be unbearable. 

However, she had promised to give the letter, 
and give it she must. She turned to the piano, 
on which she had placed it, and behold tlie ques- 
tion was solved for her, whether she w-oiild or 
no : the letter “was clean gone ! High and low 
did Sibyl search amongst the music, behind the 
piano, •everywhere ; she felt in her ])ocket, iii 
case she should have placed the letter there 
without thinking, but all witli no result. It 
liud vanislied as completely as though it had 
never existed. Only for half a minute had she 
been away iu her adjoining bedroom, and yet 
in that brief space some one must liave entered 
by the window and stolen tlie letter. Their 
one Portuguese servant was not in the house 
at all I he was gone down to the bazaar to buy 
I fruit ; and, besides, Pedro was an old and faitliful 
servant of her father’s. Had he been there, she 
could not have suspected him. 

Sibyl went out into the veranda and looked 
round the compound. There was only an old 
Hindu of the ‘Mehteli,’ or sweeper, caste to be 
seen, busy about his work in the far corner. He 
was not the usual sweeper who attended the 
bungalow, Sib^d noticed ; but slie could not sup- 
pose that the ragged scavenger had abstracted the 
note. Then suddenly she remembered tliat Luke 
Carnac was off duty that day, and .tliat he had 
been seen passing the bungalow. It ' was just 
.possible that the pointsman might have been 
prowling about and.- had got the letter. Slie 
called;’ to the old sweeper, and- asked him, in 
imperfect Hindustani, ; whether he had seen any 
•one.' in' the compound. -He merely raised his 
hands to his dirty turban, stooping the while 
in. deep- salaam, and shook diis head.' There was 
no Inforinatiqn to be got in that .quarter, evi- 
dently. 

‘ As Bibyl was hesitating- what ' to do next, a 
quick step sounded on the roaci, and Heygate 
turned in at the; compound gate. Sibyl advanced 
to, meet hei^ visitor, -for the moment -dismissing 




the letter from her thoughts, and half glad, 
perhaps, tliat .some , mysterious influence ^ had 
made its delivery impossible. Side by side they 
returned to the bungalow ; but after the first 
greetings, neither spoke till they had passed into 
the cool sitting-room, now so familiar to both 
of them. And then is there' need to tell what 
followed ? Half-a-dozen words settled every- 
thing, as half-a-dozen words are wont, to do 
wdien a young man has found out that lie knows 
his own mind and a maiden’s heart is touched. 
Before they liad been there two minutes, Sibyl 
was shedding mingled tears of joy and grief on 
Lionel’s breast — of grief that he must leave her 
for a wliile ; and of joy that, when he returned, 
it wmuld be to claim her as his bride. This is 
no story of love-making. Let us step out on to 
the veranda wdiile these two pledge over again 
the vows which have been pledged so many 
million times before. 

But if w’e lia%m no desire to listen to lovers’ 
talk, some one else has, it would seem. What 
is that crouching figure doing outside the ‘cuss- 
cuss tatty ’ which veils the window ? The 
tattered red turban is bent close to the wall ; 
one dusky hand is thrust into the folds of a 
filthy cummerbund“~as if to make sure that 
something concealed there is still safe — while the 
other hand is clenched on the upright post of 
the. wimlow -frame. It is the old sweeper, who 
a moment ago was busy about the compound, 
converted into a stealth}" eavesdropper, and with 
a vengeful glare in his eyes wonderfully like 
that of Luke Carnac the pointsman. For a full 
half-hour the crouching figure remained at the 
window, and then crawled snake-like along tiie 
veranda and disappeared. 

Inside the room the time passed all too f[iiickly, 
and the moment came for last words to 1x3 said. 
Lionel had to got back to Poona to make las 
final preparations before starting by the night- 
mail. 

‘ I shall be passing through Loiiauli to-night 
while you are asleep, Sibyl,’ he said. ‘ I shall 
feel inclined to get out of the train from sheer 
force of habit. But at anyrate I shall have the 
satisfaction a little later of seeing tlie place where 
we first met.’ 

‘ The Ghat will look grand to-night in the full 
moon,’ said Sibyl. ‘I liave not been at the 
reversing stJition since that day j father does not 
like me to go so far alone now.’ 

‘ I should think not indeed, with that creepy- 
looking pointsman about,’ said Heygate. ‘By 
the way, I should not care to make the journey 
down the Ghat if he was at the |‘)oints and knew 
that I was in the tiuiu ; but that i.s impossible, 
of course.’ 

Sibyl looked thoughtful for a moment before 
she replied ; ‘ Yes ; he could not know ; besides, 
he is on day -duty now ; he has a holiday^ too, 
father said.’ 

Tlien there was a gentle, leave-taking, and 
Sibyl was left alone to her dreams. It was not 
till she was awakened by the entrance of Pedro 
with her modest tiffin that she remembered that 
she had not mentioned her father’s letter and 
its ‘ mysterious disappearance to Lionel. She, was 
rejoiced - that he had spoken without receiving- ; 
it ; but still she was annoyed at having forgotten 
to tell hei' lover of Its existence,. Perhaps', after ■ 
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all, it was only an ordinary farewell, and would 
not really matter. 

Suddenly tlie stotling reiiection ilaslied across 
lier mind tliat her fatheiv might in letter 
have allude<l to Heygate’s departure by the iiiglit- 
mail. If her vague Bimnise that Carnac was 
the purloiner were correct, the pointsman would 
be in possession of the very information she 
would most have desired to Iceep from liim. 
What was to prevent him from arraughig to go 
on duty that night with a view to promoting 
some terrible catastrophe 1 Sibyl trembled at 
the thought, and her dread was aggravated hy 
tlie knowledge that slie was absolutely powerless. 
She had nothing but a vague alarni to combat; 
and even if she knew 1‘or certain that Carnac was 
to be in charge of tlie points at the reversing 
station that , night, there was nothing to justify 
her in speaking to tlie station-master at Lonauli. 
To that oliicial she was but a giuttxFs daughter, 
and he would laugh in her face at such an 
unwarrantable interference. 

One tiling s.lie could and would do : she must 
know who was to be pointsman at tlie top of that 
awful precipice when her lover’s train jmssed 
down the incline. Sibyl quickly made her way 
to Lonaiili ^Station, and sought out a foreman of 
platelayers to whose wife she had done inaiiy 
kindnesses. The man happened to be in the 
tool-shed, and gave her his attention at once. 
The information she wanted was not in his 
department ; but he knew where to obtain it, 
and quickly returned to the slied, where Sibyl 
waited for him. 

^The pointsman at the reversing station to- I 
night should have been Simmons, Miss Hudson,’ ; 
the platelayer said but he has exchanged his 
turn, and his duty Will be taken by Luke Carnac. 
Carnac goes down by the 6.40 from here, ami 
will not come off till six o’clock to-morrow , 
morning.’ ^ 

It was as she feared, then ! Sibyl went back i 
to the bungalow and sat lierself down to tliiiik. ’ 
Hour after hour went by, and she could come 
to no determination. She did her best to per- 
suade herself that there were no real grounds for 
apprehension, and she went about "her usual 
occupations in the hope of stilling the anxiety that 
had taken hold of her ; but ever and anon there 
recurred the vision of the yawning abysss—the 
terrible Yallej^ of Slieitan, between wliich and 
her lover’s safety would stand but tlie jerk of 
a lever entrusted to the hands of his deadly foe, 
If only lior father were at home ! 

The afternoon waned into evening. Sibyl 
heard the whistle of the G.40, and knew that 
Carnac had gone to his post. Eight, nine, ten 
o’clock passed, and still Sibyl sat on, unable to 
retire for the night with any prospect of slee]*), 
and yet undecided what course to take. At last, 
'when the clock had struck eleven some time, she 
could bear the suspense no longer, and deter- 
mined to go down, to Lonanli Station, and then 
be guided by circumstances. The mail-train by 
which Heygate was to travel was due at LonauU 
at 12.10, and stopped there ten minutes to change 
engines before starting again on its journey down 
the incline. It was just possible she might 
summon up courage to speak to the guard or the 
engine-driver, at the risk of being laughed at 
for. her pains. It. never crossed her mind to 
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speak to Heygate himself. Though he had half 
jestingly ailuded to the possible consequences of 
the pointsman being OB duty, she knew that 
the yoiuig soldier wouhl be the last to be influ- 
enced by any real lean ^ 

Pedro had retired to liis but in the compound 
long ago, so Sibyl left the bungalow unobserved. 
The full moon had risen, imd all the landscaixj 
was bathed in a soft mellow light. The attitely 
pal nutrees, the gi-oves of mangoes, and the white 
buildings of the sleeping village stood out clear 
as by day, casting long shadows across the silent 
street ; while far off the jagged peaks and bold 
escarpments of the Glnii, glistening white in the 
pale beams, marked the descent of the great 
range into the valley below. It was even possible 
to trace the course of the railway line, liere 
running threadlike along the brink of a mighty 
chasm, and there plunging into the bowels of the ; 
earth to reappear on some lofty viaduct, but 
tending dowuwards—ever downwards towards 
the lonely plateau wlicre Luke Carnac stood at 
the levers waiting for the approach of the nrnil- 
trahi. 

In five minutes Sibyl wais at the station, ' 
Looking at her watch, she saw that it was just 
nddiught-- toil minutes before the train was diieb 
Again and again she tried to nerve henself to 
enter the station and lay Iier fears before tlie 
station-masteiv but again and again she saw that 
.she had no case. Howe could she explain, f^xcept 
by .saying that slie wuis engaged to JVlr Heygate 
of the Westsliire Eegiinent, wdio was in the train, 
and that she had refused the half-caste pointsman 
W'lio w’as on duty down the incline ; that because 
of this complication slje was positively certiiin 
that the pointsman tvould wreck the train and 
kill a liUiKlred iiiioffcnding pa.sseiigers.^ She 
would be the laitglnng-siock of India, in tlie 
event of tlie train going down in safety ; and 
wlmt waa worse, lier lover would liave to share; 
the ridicule. .And yet— - — 

While tliis \vas passing and repassing tlirough 
her mind, Sibyl had wumdered into the locbmo-: 
live yard, w’hicli was situated on the side of the 
station nearest the coiumencement of the incline, 
and consequently fartlie.st from that which tlie 
train xvas approaching from Poona., Suddenly 
her eyes fell iqxm a trolly— one of those minia- 
tiire trucks w'hicli platelayers use for transporting 
themselves and their tools from one part of the 
line to another, and w'hich are propelled on level 
ground and up-hill by lever-powei’, and down? 
hill hy their own Aveight. The inspiration eame 
to Sibyl like a iiasln and as quickly was her 
resolution taken. She would go down the incline 
in the trolly to the reversing station, and heKielf 
ensure hy her xwesence the safety of tlie train. 
With a witness standing at his side, Luke Carnac 
would not dare the perpetration of a great crime. 
F(U‘ after-consequences she cared nothing p her 
action, Avould be accounted for as u girlish freak, 
and she could go on in the train to Karjat, and 
I’eturn at the first opportunity. 

The trolly stood on the metals close to, .the 
main line. Tnudcily for Sibyl’s project, the engine 
which was to be attached to the train was getting 
up steam in.side its shed, whence the driver could 
not see her. Otherwise, the yard was deserted. 
Cautiously she pushed the trolly on to the main 
line, and, to her satisfaction, found that it ran 
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quite easily. Wlieii she bad gone a hunclred 
yai’ds, the ground began to dip at the coniineiice- 
incut of the incline, and the trolly no longer 
needed assistauee. Giving it a liiial push, Sibyl 
sprang on, and began her journey. As she did 
sOj a whistle fur away to the rear heralded the 
approach of the train to Lonauli, and told her 
that she had a little over ten minutes’ start. / 

Soon the trolly gathered speed as the gradients 
grew steeper, and iSib\d found herself Hying along 
the cliz 2 y track at a breakneck pace. One mo- 
ment she was whirling along the brink of a 
sheer precipice over which a stone dropped 
would have fulieii live hmidred feet witliout 
meeting an obstruction ; the ncKt she was round- 
ing a sharp curve which suddenly plunged her 
into the re-sounding gloom of a tunnel, only to 
come riisliiiig out into the moonlight a •moment 
later high up on an arcli way spanning some rock- 
riven water- course. At last two- thirds of the 
distance was passed ; and after another curve and 
a short tunnelj the trolly would shoot out on to 
the narrow cornice-like ledge that approached 
the reversing station. Sibyl looked back as she 
entered the hist tunnel, and high np the luoiui- 
tain side, not two miles behind, she saw the glare 
of the engine coming down the incline in hot 
pursuit Then and then only did the thought 
of possible danger to herself, and of the conse- 
quent failure of her purpose, strike her. Horror 
of . horrors! if Carnac were in truth plotting mis- 
chief, she herself woukl be the first victim, and 
would be powerless to save the train. She wais 
ignorant that there was a -brake apparatus on the 
trolly which v/oukl have stopped it at will. Sup- 
posiiig the half-caste had fixed the points so as 
to connect the main line, with, the siding, the . 
trolly would to a certainty go over the horrid 
Indiik. 

Down at the reversing station' Luke Garuac 
stood with his hand on the switch, gazing up the 
moonlit tinck towards the mouth of the distant 
tunnel wliere the mail-train would axjpear. With 
it ghiistly smile on Ms snvarthy features, he pulled i 
the lever wddch connected tlie line with the | 
fatal skiing Instead of with the level ground of 
the reversing station. Then, still chuckling to 
himself, he set the signals at * safety ’ and waited 
for his revenge. The man was half-mad with 
rage and jealousy, and recked uotliing of the fear- 
ful catastrophe he was about to cause. Wliat 
mattered it to him so long as the mangled form 
of Lionel Ileygate \vas among those relics of poor 
, liumauity which another five minutes wnnxld send 
crashing down the mountain side 1 
„ Suddenly a faint rumbling in the distance told 
his practised ears that wheels were approaching 
along the metals. But not a train, surely I The 
heavy maiktnun wbitld make more noise than 
that. Ten thousand ’ 'furies, ' what could this 
-mean? What strange, combination of circuiu- 
shinees was this ? That was 'no train, but only a 
trolly speeding down the iuclme towards him, 

: and on it surely that was ’ a wonyan seated — a 
woman waving lier hands and aiying out wildly 
, unintelligible words. By all the powers of dark-* 
ness, it was Sibyl, come to see her lover die.,; i 
must not be ^ent over the precipice-^not yo^ at , 
least— her presence there would doubieHhe Viveet-'' 
MS of his revenge. . ■ , , ' f 

■ Carnac caught hold’ of the. switch just in time 


to divert the trolly from the siding and send it 
spinning merrily along the level of the reversing 
station, where it would come to a stand -still in a 
luindred yards. So soon as it hud iiaslied juist 
him, lie 1 ‘aii as hard as lie could in its wake. At 
all hazards he must tell Sibyl of his- project, so' 
that slie slioukl miss none of the agony of antici- 
pation, and he might the better gloat over her 
^ distress. The trolly ran nearly the length of the 
Ac versing station before it stoxq^ed, and he had 
only time to pant out, ‘ I am going to send your 
lover over the cliflV when a loud wdiistle tukl him 
that the train was approacliing. In a second lie 
remembered tliat in his excitement he had omitted 
to replace the points after turning the trolly into 
the reversing station. Unless he could reach the 
points ill time, the train would glide safely on 
to the plateau, and Ids revenge would be lost to 
him. 

That w'as a wild race between the mail and the 
traiin Btrainiiig every nerve, Carnac rushed 
toxvards the switch, but the ground in the six-foot 
way was rough and stony, and he had to cross 
the line in front of the advancing train. As he 
I sprang across the metals, with bund extended to 
grasp the lever, his foot slipped, ami the engine 
was upon him. Grusldng the fallen body as if 
; in scorn, it went cdankiiig and snorting over the 
points ou To the safety of the plateau. Luke 
j Garuac’s pilot had failed. , 

The ietter whicli Hudson had written to Hey- 
gate was found on the dead man’s body. When 
the train went on again, Sibyl accomj>anied her 
lover to the station at the foot of the Glult, and 
I she watched him curiously as he read the missive 
I which had been instruiuental iii saving ids life. 
When he had liniBhed, he handed the letter to 
Sibyl, and this is what she read :■ 

Deae Lionel— As you are about to return to 
England, 1 think it is due to you, after our very 
pleasant intimacy, to know wlio I really am. Hy 
' name is Jame.s lieygate ; and i am your father’s 
first-cousin, his grandfather having been my 
grandfather also. You will oblige me ]>y con- 
veying my kind remembrances to your fatlier, 

Sir Geraki. He will remember tlie circumstances 
which led to my adopting my present mode of 
life after the un fortunate duel at Madras, The 
world acquitted me of blame ; but I could not 
forgive myself for the consequences of the quarrel 
that was thrust upon me, and I have therefore 
effaced myself. I have no desire to change my 
condition now, and 1 beg of you not to let this 
go beyond the kimily circle. — Wishing you a .safe 
voyage and a sxieedy return, 1 continue to sign 
myself yours, Jaiies Hiluboh, 

/Bo you see I am really your second-cousin, 
Sibyl,’ said Lionel ; ‘ and your father is the 
I Captain Heygate who mysteriously disappeared , ■ ■ 
' so long ago. I remembei^ the stoi'y "well. , He ' < 
I was, as he says, dragged into a duel with a 
j quarrelsome brother-officer, and killed his man;; L 
' But his remorse would not allow him to reniaq^'^'* 
in the regiment, and he has not been heard mt 
till this day.’ „ , pid ' 

Bibyi .sat silent, for she was thinking ha^*i^vas' ' ' 
she was that Lionel had not seen that lett^ving i 
^after die had asked her to be Ms wife, hwottel 
^hettei‘, far better, to have been wooed an, grafter 
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as. Sibyl Hudsoii, the gnaixFs daughter ; though let loose upon the wut 
she rejoiced that her birth would not now be inspects as they go by 1 
a source of reproach to her husband’s relations. with their coinplenien 
Brit above ali she was thaiilcful that the lettej* ohieers and inen, most ( 
had been written and afterwards absfcractedj before, were iineoiisciui 
lieeause otherwise she would never have supposed mocks, 
that Oaruac knew of Iier lover’s journey to Bom- The n,ext morning . 
bay, and the fears which led her to interrupt the roused at an early hoii 


that Oaruac knew of her lover’s journey to I)om“ The next morning .1 was again fnled to be 
bay, and the fears which led her to interrupt the roused at an early hour, though u little farther 
pointsman in his hendish work would never have froiii the middlc^jf the niglit than the day 
i)eeii aroused. As a matter of fact, Garuac liud previous. As 1 was thinking wiietlier it was not 
obtained his information from a lialf-caste iTiend time forme to turnout and wondering whv my 


NOTES ON BOAED A MAN-OhM¥AIi 

On a Mionday morning in the spring of this year 
[. was in one of Her Majesty ^s powe.rful ironclads, 
lying in a large harbour in the MediteiTaneaii. 
It must have been about five a.m., and I was 
turning round for a final nap, when my half- 
awakened senses were invacled by the cry : 


been aroused. As a matter of fact, Garuac liud previous. As 1 was thinking wiietlier it was not 
obtained his information from a lialf-caste friend time forme to turnout and wondering why my 
in booua— -not, as will have been seen, from the hatli was not set out in its accnstoiued place, the 
letter — ami had laid his plans the day before, wild clang of the lirebell, followed by the bugle 
fkit this was not asceytaiinul till after Lionel bad call to attention, and tlie annuiiiicemeiit, ‘Lire 
returned to India, bringing the congratulations in the engine-room iiai,’ came on my ears. To 
of the family to liis bride — the bride who met tumble vii a few clotlies was the wo?'k of a 

with a warm welcome from those autocrats, moment ; but by the time I emerge from my 

the ‘ ladies of the reginientj’ as the Heroine of cabin, half the men are at their stations, hoses 
the Incline. are screwed on, branch-pipes are fixed, haldiways 

. • ■ and watertight doors closed, and all comumnica- 

lion w.ith the seat of the siinriosed fire cut off: 

NOTES ON BOAED A MAN-OE-WAIi while in another minute a couple of Inindred 

Ok a Monday morning in the spring of this year pmnp-cranhs and tlm 

r . *” c tt * *. i i' 1 ‘ 11 I water is pourjng out through the hoses, J he 

was in one of Her Majesty s powerfid iranclads, audbtore rooms have been locked, thoir 

lying in a large harbour in the Mediterranean. Leys taken in charge by a responsible ofiicer, and 
It must have been about five a.m,, and I was posted on them and on the ship’s boats ; 

turning rouiul for a final nap, w lien my half- and in two minutes eveiy powder magazine in 

awakened senses were invacled by the cry : the ship would have been full of water if I 
‘Haiicls abimdon ship/ Still half asleep, I at reiiuired, 

first thought that some fearful inisliap must have /Ifiiat same evening 1 was to have another sur- 
reached us, and it was nob till I heard a knock prise — my first experience of iiight-cjuarters, or 
at my cabin door and a voice saying, / They ’ve general call to action at night. Mdclii^ had 
piped it twice, sir,’ that I was reminded that this Just striick eight bells of the first watch, and 1 
early hour Inul been lixed ou for exercise in tbe was sitting in my cabin in ‘pyjamas’ and slippers 
rapid carrying out of wluit would be necessary finisbing ofi my daily contribution to the bi- 
sliould such an emergency arise us in my dreams weekly budget sent liome, and thinking of laying 
I laid pictured. Slipping on my clothes, T my head on the pillow, when there rang out 
hurried ou deck, my ideas not y(»t quite clear, on the still niglit-air tliat portent call to aims, 
with visions running througli them of the ill- | the tlirilling ‘Action’ hugle. TV hen I get to the 
fated Birhnhoad, and the gallant rtnl-coated band j battery deck I meet the half-awake suiltjrs and 
ou her decks, stea'ly as on parade, ‘presenting i juarines, running along in bare feet with their 
arms’ as the ship made her final plunge — and j lashed-ii]) ]iamniu(ks under their arms, to be put 
found the work of getting out the ship’s boats i away clear of tim working of tlie guns. Electric 
in full swing, the engine rattling away as eacli | liglds are got ready and turned on, guns cast 
was raised froili its cradle and lowered into the ; loose, ammunition brought up from bedow, big 
water alongside, to be at once taken in hand by | gnus in their turrets whir roirnd to where tbe 
a portion of its crew, ivlio rapi<lly and without | search-light show,s the advancing cuerny. In 
confusion provide the stores anil provifsions — ] ten minutes from the first alarm, when men were 
lanterns and candles, sjiirit-breakers, boxes of j asleep in their ] 2 aminock.s, every guii is loaded 
biscuits and tinned meats, ‘boats’ bags,’ with ; and on its required bearing, and tbe ship is cenu- 
small articles for boat’s use, and pass tbem into I pletely prepared dor fighting. The exercise being 
the boat, ivhiie the coxswain examines his v/ater- | over, fig] j ting gear returns to its iiojiual avpose, 
breakers and sees them filled wdth fresh water, hammocks are brought out again and iinslung, 
A carpenter and a signalman, the one with Ills and we adjourn to the wardroom, command 
tools, the other with his flags, get into each boat, sardine saiidwicbcs — the dish de rifjvjmr on such 
The paymaster, with his assistants carrying tbe occasions — from the sleepy steward, and with a 
bags of gold in his charge, joins those officers little i‘efre,shment of a fluid ^nature to assist, fall 
wiiose duties do .not call them cdsewbere in the to discussing the delinquencies of our siskr-slj,ip.s 
principal steamboat, ■which has got in its coal and in the fleet, while each present endeavours to 
water already and has steam up ; and the Medi- explain how by a mysterious intuition he liiiueidf, 
cal Staff follow the sick, who on the first sound if no one else, w'as qiiite^ certain all the evening, 
of alarm have been passed in their cots into the that on this particular night this exercise woiild 
roomy cutter told off for thei]- use. be ])ractised, and that it Was nosiU'pnse to him 

^ All being ready, tbe word ‘Clear ship’ is given ; — oh, no I ,• , ; 

.^md each party, rapidly mastering on deefc near But after so much work, a holiday. .■•Tluumlay'' 
g 3 appointed boat, passes out of the ship, wdiich afternoon in the British navy k.the sailor’s ImlG 
^1 'V.ft, noble and deserted, denuded of every sign holiday. On that day no work k done on hmvd' 
^irnnu’ flecks ten minutes from noon till after supper at five I’.H* ,The 

■ * The last to go over the side is the commander ceases from troubling and the blue- 

for he^? takes charge of this . little army jacket is .at rest. ,Men can do as they ’ 
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afteniooii tlirough, and the smoker.-^ have their 
wicked willj the smoking lantern and the spit- 
kid holding tlieir own, iusteatl nf being peremp- 
torily removed at the close of the dinner hour ; 
while Uie otlicer of the watch, paraphrasing Grayts 
lines, can say: ^Tlie ship is left to stillness and 
to me.’ Repose, indeed, has possession of the 
ship. The lirst-lieutenaut to-day puts aside Iiis 
soap and soda, and is content to leave in peace 
liis army of scrubbers, while he thinks compla- 
cently over the morning’s inspection of his snow- 
white decks a^nl bright paint- work. The lieu- 
tenants of divisions forgot their usual occupation 
of overhauling ^ bags’ — receptacles doing duty as 
cupboards ami travelling chests for the seamen’s 
kits, always to he kept up to service pitch — as, 
with kit-book and fcjotrule in hand, they number 
the articles, seeing that everything is regulation 
size, with exact width of braid and depth of 
collar — calling from a sailor once the remark, 
(ioitovoci'i: ‘When we say that we are in uniform, 
we deceive ourselve.s, and the truth is not in 

"US.’" 

Officers sit about in easy-chairs, the latest 
paper or a novel in their hands, pipes between 
their teeth, eyes gradually closing. Hands below 
are taking a rare ‘stretch off the land,’ lying any- 
where, in all attitudes, with a coat, an iron ring, 
a coil of rope for pillow, sleeping, reading, yarn- 
ing to each other in low voices. All is peace — 
even the master- at- arms has one eye shut. Here 
and there the soothing hum of the sewing- 
macdiine is heard, or an industrious sailor is seen 
at work tailoring — cutting out, piecing together, 
and iuaking up a pair of tliose roomy trousers, 
the width of whose extremities and tiglitness of 
upper region are the especial pride of the wearer ; 
or an old hand is at work netting a pair of twine 
curtains, the ship substitute for those piece-rugs 
of variegated pattern beloved by the old soldier 
on shore. The voice of the bo’sun’vs mate is stilled 
between decks, and the buglers have laid aside 
their instruments, all but he of tlie w%atch, who 
with one hand always on his bugle, stands idly 
on his post, letting his thoughts wander to the 
home he left behind him when he enlisted under 
the Globe and Laurels, and the day when he 
promised to ‘serve Her Majesty, Her Heirs, and 
Buoeessors as a Marine for a period of .sixteen 
years.’ (Buglers enlist at fourteen years of age.) 
The engines alone will not re.sfe, but steadily, 
monotonously, tffirob out their bttifit by beat as the 
ship. 'glides on through the calm waters, adding 
mile to mile of her way. 

And so the afternoon ])asse3 on. Men give a 
stretch, a shake, life ouee more appears between 
decks, supper is piped, and another week’s work 
begins. The Thursday afternoon, or Make-aud- 
M 0 nd>Oiothes-I)ay, a$ it is called, is a time whose 
sanctity Is never violated, and whose repose is 
complete. 

Encli afternoon at sea the ship is hove-to and 
hands are .piped to bathe a boat is lDwere<l, and 
the ivater -is soon a seething '‘mass of, Imacls. In 
board again, a game of cricket or rounders on the 
^miartmlenk winds up our afternoon. In this 
.'.tlie. iguuroom essentially takes the leach. A net 
is rigged , above the ship’s side :to .prevent too 
' great' an; 'expenditure qf balls. TWo buckets nf 


the afternoon watch of twisted spun yaru--is pro- 
vided. We pick up sides ; and for an hour or 
two a wildly invigorating and enthusiastic game 
is kept up, additional zest being allbiakd by the 
many obstacle-s all over oiir ericket-grouiid, such 
as guns, Iiatcliwa 3 ss, and vvindsails, iyliicli; cause 
tlie same delightful uncertainty as to the final 
direction of a ball as is given bv^ the pepper pot 
in a fives court. Besides the ordinary rules for 
the fall of a wicket, one additional is of nniveraal 
acceptance— tlie batsman who shall hit a bull 
overboard is at once declared out — and, I may 
add, takes with him no sniall invective from the 
other players. 

In the evening we have a dinner-party. The 
wardroom officers have requested the pleasure of 
the captain’s company, and .several officei's from 
the gunroom liave been invited to meet him. The 
guests are received with the ordinary .salutations 
of shore-life: ‘How do you do, sir'^’ ‘Glad to 
see you, old chap.’ ‘Have a sherry and bitters?’ 
—as if we hadn’t all parted but a quarter of an 
lioitr previous])’-, after buying spent the whole 
day and the whole of many, many days before 
this in tlie close.st of conipan 3 % We take our 
seats ; the cliaphiin says grace ; dinner i.s com- 
menced ; tlie band plays its cheeric.st melodie.s : 
and after the Quecn’.s health lias been drunk and 
cuffiee pa.ssed rouml, guests and hosts adjourn to 
smoke, play wliist, listen to the bund, or discmss 
tliG never-ending points of interest whicli naval 
oliicers manage to keep fresh even to the end 
of the close inteivour.se of a three years’ com- 
ini.ssion. 


T H E M 0 N T H ; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A VERY important part of our naval defences is 
comprebendeAl under the term ‘ Armour-plates,’ 
without w'liicli our modern ships of war would 
be impossible. Hitherto, these plates have been 
made in this country of .steel ; but favourable 
reports from America of the new ‘ 11 igh-carbon 
Nickel Harvey ised Aimour’ have recently in- 
duced our Admiralty authorities to te.st this new 
material, Messns Tickers d: Co. of Sheffield wei'e 
comnns.sioned to produce a nickel steel plate by 
the Harvey process ; and the plate thus made was 
rcAumtly put to the test at I’ortsmouth. Thi.s 
plate, measuring .six feet by eight feet, with a 
thickness of ten and a liall inclie.s, was tired at 
witli different projectiles, five shots in all being 
aimed at diiTerent part.s of its surface. The resnll 
justified the favourable reports which liad previ- 
omsly been received conceroing the new plates. 
The shots indented the metal, and either broke 
up or imbedded themselve.s in the armour ; but 
not a single crack was produced. It is believed 
that .some of our war-ve.ssel.s, which by reason of 
the tliinne.ss of their armour are regarded a.s 
obsolete, may once more be regenerated by receiv- 
ing a covering of the new material. 

The inauguration of a telephone line between 
New York and Chicago, which Inus rendered 
conversation po.ssible between two cities which 
are nearly one thousand miles apart, is an event 
;worthy>;':Ad}eingi;-.recoivle^ Ta-’ -interesting- 
note that^ Professor Bell, to whom the modei^, 
science bl tekphotiy is ciiieny due, was one-bf 
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the first to talk tliroiigh this long line of com- not necessary to freeze the butter during transit, 
munication. A pliotograpli of the Professor in but that it will keep in perfect condition in a 
tlie act of talking to the receiver, surrounded by cool cliamher. 

many well-known men of science, ^vas taken by A process of a very promising description lias 
iiash-light, and lias been reproduced as an illus- been patented by Mr Frank Slinmann of Phila- 
tration in one of the New l^ork journals devoted delphia by wliich lie piodiices a material, called 
to things electricah wire-glass. The new material consists of a sheet 

The snow-sweeper is a very useful and neces- of glass, in wliich in course of manufacture is 
sary adjunct to the electric railways which are enclosed a layer of wire-gaiize. The metallic 
now becommg so common in the cities of the gauze is literally imbedded and herniciically 
United States. The sweeper consists of a car to sealed within the glass, and will stand any 
which are attached at either end revolving steel amount of rough usage without bmiking. The 
brnslies, which are geai’ed to the motor which new niatei'ial can be made of various thicknesses, 
drives tlie vehicle. The cylindrical brushes and in sheets of large size; and there is little 
revolve at a rapid rate, and scatter the snow to doubt that it will prove a valuable substance for 
the side of the line, leaving a clear track for the skylights, roofs of railway stations, horticultural 
trains which follow. There is decidedly a want buildings, and will ilnd employment in a variety 
of something of tlie kind on our railways in this of ways. 'Windows made of the material will be 
country, and it is easy to imagine that a device burglar-proof, and will be resistant enough to 
of the same kind to work by steam could be stop the progress of a pistol bullet. The Ameri- 
constructed without much difficulty. can Wire-glass Company of Tacony, Philadelphia, 

Dr Peterson and Mr A. E. Kennelly have been whicli has been formed to develop the new inven- 
carrying out some experiments at the Edison tion, hope, by the beginning of next year, to he 
Laboratory, says the American^ vf'iih. a | turning out five thousand square feet of wire- 

view to determine whether any therapeutic eilhcts ' glass per da 3 ^ 

result from the application of magnetism to the! An interesting .pa|)er is contributed to Science 
anim.'d s\'Stem. Rt3moving the armature from a ' by Dr Gibbs, who has been making an inquiry 
powerful dynamo (its magnets being excited, we ■ into the food of the hiniiming-birds of Michigan, 
presume, by another machine), a dog was con- j These birds are not insectivorous, as has been 
fined in the vacant space for a period of live supposed ; and although the autlior thinks that 
hours. When the animal was set at liberty, he they may eat insects if llowers be scarce, there is 
seemed to be not in the least affected, except that | no room for <|iiestioii that their normal nourish- 
he exhibited much joy at being again at liberty. ' merit is derivei] from bone}^ 

The next prisoner was a boy, who was also quite j Tlie hydroplione is an ingenious telephonic 
uiiafiected by the powerful magnetic lield in ! instrument which will give audible and visible 
whicli he was placed. .From these experiments, ' signs of the approacli during the night, or in, 
it U assumed that the human organism is quite foggy weatlicr, of a torpedo boat or other hostile 
uriafiected by tlie most powerful magnets known : vessel, and lias been, designed for the protection 
to science. Were it otherwise, we should probably of roadsteads and liarbours. It consists of two 
have heard long ago of the eifects produced upon ' parts, one of which is sunk at any chosen spot 
the many hundred persons wlio are daily engaged in the watei*, at a depth of from live to fifteen 
ill tending dyuamo-machiues. fathom.s ; the other part being on shore, and 

Another great railway across Canada is in joined to its fellow by electrical cable. A vibj'a- 
contemplation.. The new road, wliich would be tory apparatus is contained in the submerged 
called the Ghinada W’esterii Railway, would have | part of the instrument, and this is of such a 
a length of more than one thousand miles, and j sensitive nature that it will move in sympathy* 
would open up thousands of miles of valuable ; with the pulsations of the propellers of any vessel 
grazing, timber, and mining lands. The cost is ■ within the radius of a mile. Tliis device has 
estimated at five million six Inindred thousand ! 3*ecently formed the subject of experiments by 
pounds, and the promoters believe that the sale our War Department at Portsmuutlij and has 
of lands adjoining the railway, together with the been found to give satisfactory results. The 
cash subsidy of the Dominion Government of inventor of the 'instrument is Captain M^Evoy, 
six hundred and forty pounds per mile, ■would who hopes to employ it to warn vessels of their 
produce not far from double that amount, proximity to dangerous coasts, as well as for war- 
Possibly they lose sight of the circumstance, of like purposes. 

which we have had so many painful instances It is well known that a floral clock can be, 
of late years, that estimates for big engineering made by selecting certain flowers wdiich ^ close 
feats are untrustworthy, ' their petals with some approach to regularity at 

One of the latest developments of the *coin in certain hours of the day. But a floral clock of 
the slot ^ device is an automatic railway-ticket another kind has recently been started at Paris, 
selling-machine. It has for some little time been A circular plot of ground thirty feet in diameter 
in use on the Berlin City and District Railway, forms the dial of this strange timepiece, and 
and is said to give satisfaction to the public as flowers are so arranged upon it in plots as to 


well as tbe railway company. 


make the figures and minute niarks^ stand out 


British dairy-farmers will probably not be too upon it as clearly as upoii an ordinary clock 
well pleased to learn that the first instalment of face. The two hands which move over this 
this season’s Australian butter has arrived in this highly ornamental dial are also covered with 
„ country in fine condition, and that consumers are growing flowers from end to end, and inotive- 
^^^omised' for the next four or five -months a eon- power is provided for them by means of a small 


S nent of about one hundred tons per week 
the antipodes. Experience shows that it is 


turbine concealed beneath the ground. 

In a paper recently read before the American 
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Society of Civil Engineers, Mr A. F._ Seal’s 
compared the co^t and efficiency of diftererit 
motive-powers for street tramways. According 
to this gentleman, who has made a study of the 
subject dealt with, haulage by horses is the most 
expensive. Next in order comes electricity, 
•where, in spite of all precautions, a large quantity 
of the steam generating power must run to 
\vaste. Cable roads come next in older of cheap- 
ness ; hut these are not recommended except for 
steep gradients, where often no other form of 
haulage is available. Lastly, as the chcapcvst, 
comes steam ; but here there is the disadvantage 
tliat the engine is necessarily heavy, and has to 
bear tlie additional weight of fuel and water. 
Two other systems Mr Sears believes are promis- 
ing— namely, engines moved by compressed air, 
and those actuated by steam ‘ from water charged 
at high temperature at convenient stations en 
route J We are not aware that this last method 
has been brought to practical test ; but with 

• regard to compressed air, the system was tried 
for some mouths on one of the London tramways, 
but the cars have now been withdrawn, and the 
line is worked by horses. This looks as if tlic 
compressed-air method is less satisfactory in 
practice than it appears to he in theory. 

Some months ago, when the last giraffe at 
the Zoological Gardens (London) died, it -was 
reported that the animal could not be replaced 
until the Mahdists once more opened the Sou- 
dan. But it would seem from letters which a 
correspomlent has communicated to the T'meB 
that the habitat of the giralte is not so circum- 
scribed as was imaginetl. The leiders were 
written by Mr W. Ellerton Fry, at present 
enjoying a trip to the Yictoria Falls of the 
Zambesi Eiver, and he tells of having seen and 
met with the tracks' of many giraffes. We may 
fclierefore hope tliat the giraffe houses nt the 
Zoological Gardens are not destined to reiiunn 
mitenanted for long. A good specimen of the 
animal is worth about live hundred pounds, and 
this price is sure to attract the ultmition of 
hunters of big game to the district indicated in 
Mr Fry^s letters. 

The*^ history of Arctic exploration is a record 
of heroism, self-saorilico, coupled with disijial 
failure, and it is to be hoped tiuit the now 
enterprise of Dr Nansen, of which he gave the 
details to the Royal Geographical Society a 
fe'w weeks ago, Ims*^ a better chance of success 
than previous attempts to reach the ice-girdled 
Pole. His scheme is a comparatively simple one. 
Starting next ^spring in a vessel specially con- 
structed to wifehstaml the pressure of tfie ice, 
he vnll endeavour to- be carried across the Polar 
region the ''current which he asserts is con- 
stantly running from the north of Siberia to 
Fran/. Josef Land. Biifting with the ice, instead 
of attempting to - force -a passage througdi it, he 
hopes to be carried in- the neede<l' direction. The 

• only difficulty which he. seems 'to ’anticipate- will 
ho to, get -within the influence of the current 

' referred to. Dr Nansen’s wonderful journey 

^ across Greenland has ah^ady proved his fitness 
■for the undertaking^ and . all ' will wish him God- 
speed in an ' expedition, of such, . hardslrlip and 



built, W'US recently dc.stroyed by fire at Phila- 
delphia. The. measurements of this vessel "were 
as follo-ws — length lifty feet, beam six and a half 
feet, displacement four tons, and draught -{if teen 
inches. Its engine was of one hundred and sixty 
I horse-pow'or, and its tAvo-bladed screw -^vorked at 
i five hundred and iU'ty revolutions per minute. 

I The speed attained by the launch was iieaii}’' 
tliii'ty miles an hour, and its builders hope to 
[ replace it by another vessed of superior attain- 
! inents in this respect 

The Director of the Meteorological service in 
Canada has in a recent Report urged upon the 
authorities the necessity for periodical inspection 
of the difl'ereut stations under his control, and 
the instruction of employees in the use of the 
various instruments required. He points out that 
ill Great Britain and Ireland the stations in com- 
munication with London are constantly inspected, 
and in that way kept in a state of efficiency — and 
that it has been proved here and elsewhere that 
only under such comlitions can trustworthy and 
satisfactory re.sults be attained. He urges upon 
bis Government the advisability of devoting funds 
to this purpose. 

At a recent meeting of the Field Naturalists’ 
Club of Victoria, it was shown that rain-making 
experiments ar<3 not uuknowm among savage 
peoples ; that is to say if a superstitious practice 
can he dignified by the name of experiment. 
A\mong certain tribes o’f (Antral Ausirtilia a ludief 
prevails that droughts are caused by the sw’al low- 
ing up of all available moisture by a ‘raiu-clevil,' 
and tliat the occurrence of rain can only be there- 
after possible by tlie capture of the domoii, who 
must be made to di.worge. In order that thi% 
evil spirit may be tracked without detection, the 
rain-maker i.s eepipped ‘witli feather boots, so 
that his footfalls may be noiseless. A pair of 
these boots was exhibited at the meeting referred 
to. ... 

Now that the electric light for domestic pur- 
poses has come witliin the boundary-line of 
' things practical, every one' is anxious to know 
' its cost as compared wdth the forms of illiimina- 
i tion it is snpci'seding^ Some information upon 
this important point is alfordcd liy a rresidential 
address delivered last month before the Junior 
Engineering Society by Dr John I'Io23kiiiso.n. lie 
.estimates the initial cost of supplying a number 
of customers from a central station at eleven 
pounds per annum for every kilowatt— that is, 
for every unit per hour. After this installation 
the cost will not he very much more than one 
halfpenny per unit. This estimate is either 
wrong, or the companies wdio are charging their 
customers seveiipcnce per unit are seeking an 
inordinate profit. In one case in London the 
parish authorities have themselves undertaken 
to su 2 >ply the district under their control -with 
electricity, and the enterprise is said to be a 
successful one. In this case the price charged 
to consumers is threepence per unit. 

An instrument called a Schiscophone has 
recently been pi'esented to the Paris Academy i 
of Sciences by M. de Place. Its purpose is4o 
afford indications of the existence of any iihsden 
.or internal '(laws in a .mass .of iron or steelj'ancl 
would . be ■ invaluable in. testing the soundness 
■of; ■girders or' cranlcij axles. It. lias a strong 
analogy to the induction balance invented some 
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yeavs ago by Professor Hiigbes of microphone tion of the early electricians. Tii 1Y8B MM. 
iarne. , . Bossnt and Leroy made a report to the French 

• In many of oitr manufactiiririg districts the Academy of Sciences on the subject of some 
streams are polluted to such an extent that they singular marks found on the body of a man who 
have all the appearance of being rivers of ink, liacl been killed by a stroke of lightning. These 
It has been lately pointed out by a contemporary marks were accounted for cm the supposition that 
that in Algeria, Spain, and India, tliere are rivers ! the electricity in its passage through tlie body, 

which are not only inky in appearance, hut ; had forced the blood into the vessels of the skin, 

have the same cliemical composition and valuable : and thus made all Hie ramifications of those 
qualities of true ink. They are produced when vessels visible at the surface. The reporters, in 
a stream strongly impregnated, with iron com- , fact, adopted the theory of M, Basil e, who had 
bines with one flowing through a peaty district, examined the case inedically— namely, tluit the 
the gallic acid in the latter forming with tlio iroii eflect was due to the irruption of blood in the 
a true ink which can be used for writing pur> vessels of the skin, producing an eilbct like that 
poses. of an injection. kL Arago adopted a similar 

By international agreement, the use of ex- explanation in a ease which occurred in France 
plosive bullets in W’arfare is forbidden, and the in July 1841, 'when tw*o persons standing near 
prohibition is creditable to civilisation. But the a poplar tree were struck by lightning, and on 
new Lebel rifle bullet — which is now the adopted tlie breast of each were found ramified marks 

weapon of the French army, and has been used said to be like the leaves of the poplar, 

lately in Dahomey — is said to inflict wmunda Cases of this kind continued to bo repeated 
quite as terrible as any imssible by the use of in the newspapers chnvn to the year 1862. 
explosive projectiles. The rending action on the One was given in the Tim.es of September 8, 
human body is said to be truly horrible, and the as having occurred at Wli alley Bange, near 
penetrating power is so great that a tree of even Manchester. A boy had taken refuge under 
large dimensions forms no protection for a rnan a tree, when it \yqb struck by lightning, and 
coiicealed behind its trunk. It is evident, if this there was found on the boy’s body Di per- 
be true, that one such bullet might kill three or ' feet image of the tree, the fibres, leaves, and 
four men if they happened to be within the line { branches being reproduced with photographic 
of fire J accuracy.’ The Meteorological Boeiety and the 

Some years ago there was a detailed Bexxjrfc in medical also published such eases. One 

one of the Americanq^apers of a man having been such "was given in the Lancet in 1860, in 'sv’hich 
killed by a meteorite. The man’s name was ramified figures were, traced from the trunk dowm 
given, the exact spot where the faiality occurred heJh limbs of the patient, so regular as to lead 
w'as described, and the meteorite was said to have to a conclusion Hhat the phenomenon must have 
struck its victim ‘just under or on the right been regulated by some fixed law.’ Cases also 
shoulder, passing obliquely through him to just occurred in whicli these ramified figures were 
abox'e the left hip.’ Tl^e stone was de.scribe(l as impressed on a man’s body, under circumstances 
being of about the size of a \vouden water-bucket, in which no tree was present, a.s in t]]«!i Lancet 
and' its composition was .stated. The Scmilijtc case. Hence it seemed to me prohtihle that these 
American now states that the occurrence never marks were <lue to tlie fiery hand of the lightning 
j took place, an<l that the story was invented by u itself ; and it ap])eared likely that if I could 
! reporter. There is cei'tainly nothing impossible reproduce on any given surface the form assumed 
in such an event as that described, and it is by the disruptive discharge of a Leyden jar, I 
somewhat curious that a death from a meteoric should have a miniature representation of 'the 
stone has never been recorded. ]pasRage of a ilasli of lightning. With this end 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ . in view, I Yjrocured squares of common crown j 

window glass, about four inches to the side, ami | 
ON LIGHTNING FIGUIIES. steeped them in a strong solution of soap and ‘ 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ water : and before making an experiment, a plate 

By CHABL.S Tomlinson, F.E.S., F.C.S. wiped dry wi^ a duster, thus 

Ih CJhamhers’s Journal for the 16th of July last, leaving an exceedingly thin film of soap^oii the 
.some efiects of lightning are described, from a surface of the glasjs, A Leyden jar of about 

work published in 1857 by M. Andres Poey, ; a pint capaidty wms charged, and the plate being 

Director of the Observatory at Havana, entitled ' held by one corner, was brought up to the knob 
On the I^hotogi'cqLiic Effects of Lightning. The 1 of the jar, 'while one knob of the discharging 
author supposed that when a person or an rod was placed on the outer coating of tlie jar, ■ 
animal is struck by lightning, and certain marks and the other knob was brought opposite the - 
are produced on the body, it is by the elec- knob of the jar in contact with the. glass. ' The 
tricity photographing the image of some meigh- discharge piassed over the surface of the plate 
I bouring object on the living surface. In addition and over its edge to the upper knob of tlie d'is- 
' to tlie cases mentioned in your article, the follow- charging rod. On breathing on the siuJace of 

I ing may be cited. At the village of Combe the plate, a tree-like figure, consisting . trunk, 

! Hay, near Bath, six sheep w'ere reposing in a i branches, and spray, was beautifully made, out, 

; meadow surrounded by woods, when they were ; because, wherever the electricity touched the 
I struck by lightning and killed, ‘ When tlie skins plate, the soapy film wasHnirnt oft, and the plate 
'Wep taken from the animals, a fac-simile of a rendered ;'"ehemica11y clean | so that the breath 
portion of the. surrounding scenery was visible condensed in wat;ery lines On those parts, and 
on the inner surface of each skin.’ in minute globii1’^.s of clew on the parts whore 

Such statements as the.se, wdiich w’ere of fre- the film still remained. On the other .side of the , 
quent occurrence, did not fail to attract the atten- plate there was also a figure, but it was mari*ed 
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by contact with the knob of the discharging 
rod. 

At the meeting- of the British Association at 
Manchester in 1.861, I read a paper belore the 
Physical Section on this subject, and exhibited 
a number of my figures. The Astroiionier-royal, 
Airy, was in the chair, and lie said that Sany one 
of these figures wumld pass for a tree all the world 
overd After the meeting he continued to examine 
the ligiires, and patting me on the back, said : 
‘Yon have settled this matter IV My colleague, 
Professor Miller, of King’s^ College, oii breathing 
on one of the plates, exclaimed: ‘There’s tlie 
tree capitally nnale out, bird’s nest, and all’— 
referring to a little circular blot on one of tbo 
branches, which might easily be taken for a bird’s 
nest, as in one of M. Poey’s cases. 

The lightning that strikes is incorrectly ternied 
a thunderbolt ; it is usually a nearly vertical, 
jagged, trembling line of vivid light, known as 
‘ribbon’ or ‘chain lightning.’ We often Imve 
an inaccurate idea of the form of a dash of 
lightning from the .stereotyped zigzags with which 
artists represent this terrible element. Jupiter’s 
thunderbolts have as conventional a form as the 
French carpenter’s scarf-joint, which he names 
‘traits de Jupiter;’ but Nature does her work 
with more fatal precision than these zigzags would 
imply. The Meteorological Society of Lomloii 
has some hundreds of photographs of lightning 
discharges, impressed by the lightning itself on 


I the sensitive plates, and they are all of the' sanle 
I character as tlie hgures iiroduced by the discbah.f* 
j of a Leyden jar. ' . ’ 

j There is a very curious point cpnnectcVl with 
I the main discharge— namely, a runnber of hrair.dies 
; or feelers are sent out, in order to- lind the Vine ' 
: of least resistance, or the easiest path for tluv 
; principal dii5charge. ^ Thus, we read of seasiiem 
! and travellers, previous to the lightning.strobe 
; liaving the sensation of cobwebs being drifwii over 
I their face?, and hearing hissiin^% cjackling, roariiuf 
noises, ami seeing branches of electric fire. This 
k precisely what takes place in the case of the 
I miniature (lash of lightning produced by the 
Leyden jar. Sliould the glass plate be too thick 
or its sni-face too good an insulator, or if the jar 
be not fully charged, or the electricity deficient 
in tension, the main discharge will not pass ; but 
there will be a brusli discharge, jiroducing these 
I beautiful ramilications or feelers which chalk 
; out, a.s it were, the principal line of discharge. 

; In suine cases these ramifications produce a 
; division of the discharge into two or three main 
: lines, coiTespniKling with the bifurcations and 
I trifurcations which are well known in the 
I thuuder-stonn, so that the same lightning .stroke 
I may strike two or even three olijects at oilee. In 
I such cases, csach principal line is accompanied 
i with its own namihcaitions, which becorne more 
j delicate as tluy and nKwe diffi to 

1 detine ami dedineate. 
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I'lio Yoliime of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 1893 will contain a Serial Novel by 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN, entitled 

‘THE BUR.de N OE IsAbEL’ 


ALo coinpieto short Stories from 

Jtiis OLIPHANT L. T. M KA.UE W i 

bpOROE AIANVILLE fenn t. w. spei&ht g. e 

V'jv - ' MENIE' MURIEL DOWIE . 

In addition to several from various now writers of promise 


W ATKINSON 
G. B. BURGIN 


A Story in Four Chapters, by hlrs Oliphant, will appear in the first Monthly Fart for the year. 

The usual mstruetiw entertaining Travel, Popular Science, and 

other topics of current interest, will be supplied by various well-known authors. 


^ ^ ^ BKB OF THIS*NINTH VOLUME. 

^ > > Printed aad publishBd by W/& B. CImrabpTs, Limited, 

, ' "47 Pateruoster Bow, London j Hiah Siruet, Edinhargh. 
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